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TO  THE  READER 

The  appearance  of  this,  the  first  number  of  The  Pacific 
Review,  marks  the  establishment  of  the  first  periodical  publi- 
cation of  general  interest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  has 
seemed  to  those  who  are  putting  their  faith  in  this  venture 
that  the  able  and  adequate  representation  given  in  the  peri- 
odical press  to  other  sections  of  America  need  not  discourage 
but  should  rather  stimulate  an  effort  to  help  make  articulate 
the  Pacific  World.  It  is  their  hope  to  do  two  things :  not  only 
to  show  that  Americans  of  the  far  western  slope  are  alert  to 
the  issues  of  the  day,  but  also  to  give  emphasis  to  the  problems 
of  the  Pacific  as  important  among  those  issues. 

They  desire  to  make  the  review,  as  its  field  develops,  of 
especial  interest  and  importance  to  students  of  western  Amer- 
ica ;  but  they  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  confining  their 
interests  to  a  limited  geographical  area.  Although  the  prob- 
lems of  those  peoples  that  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific  offer  a  natural  and  inviting  field,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  the  broader  ([uestions  that  have  no  geographical 
boundaries  should  find  discussion  in  any  magizine  desiring 
to  make  more  than  a  sectional  appeal.  The  Pacific  Review 
will  seek  not  only  contributions  dealing  with  matters  of  im- 
portance to  l^acific  America  and  the  I^'ar  East,  but  also  ma- 
terial of  general  literary,  economic,  historical,  or  social  in- 
terest. 

Tlie  editors  feel  confident  that  the  new  inquiry  which 
is  abroad  in  the  world  has  created  its  demands  as  much  in  the 
]\'ir  West  as  elsewhere,  and  that  their  attem])t  to  meet  these 
demands  in  a  liberal  s])irit  will  win  such  a  res])onse  as  to 
inslifv  a  continuance  of  their  eflorts. 
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THE  NEW  CHINA  AND  THE  YELLOW  PERIL 

By  JuLKAN  Arnold 

Those  who  have  looked  upon  the  Chinese  laborer  as  a 
possible  menace  to  the  American  industrial  and  social  life 
have  undoubtedly  failed  to  take  into  consideration  some  very 
important  phases  of  China's  geography  and  its  possible  eco- 
nomic developments.  To  the  ordinary  American,  China  is  a 
land  of  dense,  congested  population  offering  little  room  for 
expansion  among  its  own  people.  It  is  true  that  the  south  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  country  are  very  densely  populated; 
probably  six-sevenths  of  China's  population  lives  in  one-third 
of  the  country,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  moving  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  settled  in  those  sections  favored 
with  economic  transportation — that  is,  with  waterways.  There 
is  a  population  of  probably  seventy  millions,  living  in  an  area 
known  as  West  China,  w^hich  is,  more  properly  speaking.  Cen- 
tral China,  cut  away  from  economic  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  as  well  as  with  the  outside  world. 
In  this  section  one  can  buy  eggs,  four  and  five  for  a  cent; 
wheat,  15  and  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  Anthracite  coal  at  50 
cents  a  ton.  Wages  in  this  region  average  from  15  to  20  cents 
a  day,  but  the  greatest  luxury  of  these  peoples  is  transporta- 
tion, the  cost  of  which  is  from  15  to  30  cents  a  ton  mile,  over 
twenty  times  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Goods 
in  this  section  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  the  backs  of 
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human  beings  or  pack  animals,  as  they  are  away  from  water- 
way transportation. 

Although  China  has  an  area  larger  than  that  of  Europe  or 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  a  population  almost 
the  aggregate  of  all  of  that  of  Europe,  and  nearly  four  times 
that  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  has  but  sixty-five  hundred 
miles  of  railway  as  compared  to  our  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand.  There  are  probably  two  million  square  miles 
of  territory  in  China  more  sparsely  populated  than  any  State 
in  the  American  union,  due  to  lack  of  railways  and  good  roads. 

Give  China  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railways  and 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  good  roads  and  we  shall  open 
up  a  vast  empire  abounding  in  rich  resources,  to  settlement 
and  development,  and  the  Chinese  people,  who  have  for  many 
centuries,  and,  in  fact,  several  thousand  years,  worshiped 
their  ancestors,  will  far  greatly  prefer  to  extend  their  devel- 
opments and  relieve  their  congested  populations  by  settling 
their  own  territory  than  by  securing  opportunities  abroad. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  every  Chinese  who  goes  abroad  to  return 
sometime  to  his  ancestral  home,  and  the  body  of  every  Chinese 
who  dies  away  from  home  must  be  shipped  to  the  ancestral 
home  for  final  interment.  There  are  several  millions  of 
Chinese  who  have  gone  into  the  Philippines,  the  federated 
Malay  States,  Dutch  East  Indies  and  other  foreign  territor- 
ies to  seek  opportunities  for  business  and  employment,  and 
who  have  meant  much  to  the  development  of  these  regions, 
but  these  have  all  maintained  their  connections  with  their 
own  lands  and  today  many  of  them  are  actually  returning  to 
China  to  participate  in  the  opportunities  which  the  new  China 
has  now  to  offer  its  citizens. 

Where  railways  have  been  laid  in  China  and  where 
modern  industrial  plants  are  now  in  operation,  the  prices  of 
commodities  and  labor  have  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  decade.  China  today  is  in  the  inception  of  modern  in- 
dustrialism.      The    year    1905,    when    the    Emperor    abol- 
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ished  by  imperial  decree  the  old  civil  service  examina- 
tion as  based  upon  the  classics  and  gave  formal  recog- 
nition to  the  efficacy  of  Western  learning,  marked  the  turning 
point  in  Chinese  history.  It  was  then  that  China  formally 
executed  the  order  "about  face"  and  turned  its  mind  from  the 
past  to  the  future.  Today  the  Chinese  people  throughout  the 
country  welcome  the  building  of  railways,  the  opening  of 
mines  and  the  installation  of  modern  industrial  equipment. 
Geologists  estimate  that  China  has  sufficient  coal  to  supply 
the  world's  present  consumption  of  one  billion  tons  a  year 
for  one  thousand  years.  China  is  also  blessed  with  marvelous 
resources  in  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead  and  other  base  metals.  Where 
iron  and  coal  abound,  four  hundred  million  industrious  people 
possessing  all  the  potentialities  of  all  other  peoples,  modern 
civiHzation  will  take  its  course. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chinese  people  are  rich 
in  civilization  and  culture,  they  are  not  laundry  men  and  vege- 
table vendors  as  many  American  people  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider them.  There  are  no  aboriginal  or  indolent  elements 
among  them,  and  they  are  able  with  modern  scientific  educa- 
tion to  achieve  anything  possible  among  any  peoples.  There 
is  no  caste  or  aristocracy  in  China  unless  it  be  the  aristocracy 
of  education.  The  people  possess  many  qualities  similar  to 
those  of  the  American.  They  have  a  high  sense  of  justice 
and  a  good  sense  of  humor,  are  most  democratic  and  possess 
splendid  educational  ideals.  Their  society  is  based  upon 
equity,  so  that  the  Chinese  business  man's  conceptions  are 
those  in  equity  rather  than  those  in  law:  hence,  he  respects 
his  obligations  as  obligations  in  equity  and  does  not  try  to 
evade  them  through  legal  technicalities.  Politically  the  Chi- 
nese are  not  aggressive,  in  no  way  coveting  the  territorial 
possessions  of  other  peoples. 

^lodern  schools  are  developing  rapidly  in  China,  and 
agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  education  are  being 
emphasized.     ^Modern  industrial  plants  are  springing  up  ra- 
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pidly  in  Canton,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin  and  other  stra- 
tegic centers.  During  the  last  two  years  Chinese  have  pur- 
chased thirty  American  cotton  mills  and  are  in  the  market  for 
many  more  as  well  as  for  manufacturing  plants  of  all 
descriptions.  Shanghai  and  Canton  have  witnessed  during 
the  past  few  years  the  development  of  modern  department 
stores,  housed  in  six  and  seven-story  reinforced  concrete 
buildings,  and  operating  under  Chinese  capital,  Chinese  man- 
agement and  Chinese  personnel. 

Corporate  business  enterprise  is  a  noteworthy  develop- 
ment in  the  new  China  and  the  Chinese  have  displayed  the 
ability  to  organize  effectively  both  in  business  and  politically. 
The  marvelous  work  which  the  people  have  done  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  ridding  the  country  of  opium,  attests  to  their 
ability  in  constructive  organized  effort. 

The  most  striking  development  in  the  last  twenty  years 
in  China  has  been  in  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit,  and  this 
means  much  for  the  future. 

The  greatest  service  which  Americans  can  perform  in 
connection  with  their  relations  with  China,  both  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  labor  and  for  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
people,  is  to  render  every  possible  assistance  in  Chinese 
modern  industrial  and  economic  developments,  for  through 
these  developments  wages  in  China  will  rapidly  rise  and  come 
to  the  standard  of  those  of  the  West,  carrying  with  them 
vastly  increased  purchasing  powers  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  enormously  increased  wants. 

There  is  ample  room  for  expansion  among  the  Chinese 
people  in  their  own  country  and  in  undeveloped  and  unpopu- 
lated regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  with  these  newer  develop- 
ments the  Chinese  people  will  naturally  move  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  settle  the  present  uninhabited  regions 
of  their  own  country.  Thus,  we  need  not  fear  the  so-called 
yellow  ])cril  of  China  so  long  as  we  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  assist  Cliina's  economic  development  by  giving  her 
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the  necessary  railways,  industrial  equipment  and  capital  to 
make  possible  the  opening  up  of  that  vast  empire  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  this  connection,  Americans  would  do  well  to  offer 
every  possible  encouragement  to  the  admission  to  this  country 
of  Chinese  students  who  would  seek  to  supplement  their 
education  with  a  practical  training  in  our  industrial  plants 
and  business  houses,  even  though  this  employment  is  of  a 
remunerative  character.  Men  thus  trained  will  be  able  to 
return  to  their  country  and  hasten  the  economic  developments, 
thereby  relieving  that  economic  inequality  which  today  makes 
the  Chinese  laborer  a  possible  menace  to  the  American  indus- 
trial life.  A  strong,  well  ordered,  well  developed  China  will 
be  the  surest  guarantee  against  the  yellow  peril.  It  behooves 
every  American  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible  China's 
modern  economic  and  industrial  development,  particularly  at 
this  time  when  the  Chinese  people  themselves  are  so  receptive 
to  everything  which  the  West  has  to  offer. 


LINCOLN  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY 
By  Edward  McMahon 

The  four  great  elements  that  distinguished  Hberty  from 
despotism  are  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  free  speech,  and 
free  press.  All  that  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  gained  in  the 
battles  and  struggles  for  self-government  extending  over  a 
number  of  centuries  is  summed  up  in  these  four  things.  So 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  a  free  people  have  they  been 
held  that  they  are  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  forty-odd  com- 
monwealths of  the  Union.  They  have  been  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country  as  the  landmarks  of 
Constitutional  freedom  and  as  evidence  of  the  superior  self- 
governing  genius  of  English  speaking  peoples.  And  yet  in 
every  crisis  of  importance  there  is  an  impatient  tendency  to 
brush  them  aside  and  ignore  them  as  impediments  to  progress. 

When  Lincoln  took  his  oath  of  office  on  March  4th, 
1861,  seven  states  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession  and  it 
was  considered  probable  that  other  states  were  about  to  pursue 
a  similar  course.  Should  Maryland  and  Virginia  secede,  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  lay  between  them  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  territory  and  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  North.  The  action  of  Maryland  was  of  especial 
importance,  for  in  Baltimore  centred  the  three  great  railway 
routes  Ijy  which  loyal  troops  were  to  reach  the  capital.  The 
l)eo])le  of  Maryland  were  divided  and  feeling  ran  high.  Troops 
on  their  way  to  W'asliington  in  response  to  the  President's 
call  of  A])ril  15,  were  attacked  by  a  mob  in  Baltimore.  Many 
citizens  of  Maryland  who  did  not  believe  in  secession  were 
outspoken  in  their  insist eiice  tliat  tn)()i)S  should  not  be  allowed 
to  ])ass  through  the  state  on  their  way  to  coerce  the  South. 
Further    possibilities    of    danger    were    indicated    when    the 
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governor  called  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  special  session,  on 
April  26.     Some  of  the  members  were  known  to  be  s}Tnpa- 
thetic  with  the  Secessionists,  but  would  the  state  attempt  to 
secede?    Lincoln  after  consultation  with  some  of  his  cabinet 
decided  not  to  risk  this  possibility  and  he  instructed  General 
Scott  to  watch  the  situation,   if  necessary  to  use  extreme 
measures  and  gave  him  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  anywhere  in  the  state.  Acting  as  seemed 
wise  in  the  case  a  number  of  arrests  were  made  and  among 
those  arrested  was  John  ]\Ierryman,  a  citizen  of  ^Maryland, 
who  was  charged  with  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in 
a  company  avowing  as  its  purpose  hostility  against  the  United 
States  government,  with  being  in  communication  with  the 
rebels,  and  with  other  acts  of  treason.  ^Merryman  was  arrested 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  military  and  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry.    He  thereupon  applied  to  Chief  Justice  Taney  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directing  General  Cadwalader  to 
produce  him  in  court  and  claimed  that  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.    Taney  issued  the  writ  but  the  Commandant  of  Fort 
IMcHenry  sent  his  regrets  saying  that  Merryman  was  charged 
with  Acts  of  Treason,  that  the  arresting  officer  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  been  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
jiabeas  corpus.    The  Chief  Justice  then  issued  an  attachment 
against  the  general  for  disobedience  to  the  high  writ  of  the 
court,  but  the  United  States  ^Marshal  was  unable  to  enter  the 
fort  to  serve  it,  and  the  court,  realizing  that  any  posse  comi- 
tatiis  which  the  marshal  mie'ht  summon  would  be  resisted  bv 
a  superior  force,  expressed  his  inability  to  go  further  in  that 
direction.     He  then  wrote  out  his  opinion  and  forwarded  it 
to  President  Lincoln  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  him  to  per- 
form his  constitutional  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws. 

Taney's  understanding  of  the  Constitution  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  had  no  power  to  suspend  the 
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privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    The  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution deahng  with  habeas  corpus  is  Section  9  of  Article  1, 
which  reads :  "The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."    Who  then  may  suspend  it? 
Taney  pointed  out  that  the  whole  of  Article  1  is  devoted  to 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government.     It  begins  by 
assigning  legislative  powers  to  a  congress  and  after  prescrib- 
ing the  manner  and  constitution  of  this  Congress  goes  on  to 
lay  down  its  powers,  and  also  the  powers  which  it  is  forbidden 
to  exercise,  and  concludes  by  giving  Congress  authority  to 
carry  into  effect  the  "foregoing  powers."    Certain  important 
rights,  among  them  habeas  corpus,  are  specifically  mentioned 
in  order  that  the  general  powers  may  not  be  supposed  to  cover 
them.     An  entirely  different  article  of  the  constitution  deals 
with  the  executive  powers  and  Taney  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
from  this  fact  that  the  President  could  not  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  nor  authorize  anyone  else  to  do  so.    Referring 
to  the  claim  that  the  President  could  suspend  the  writ,  he 
remarked  that  he  had  listened  to  it  with  some  surprise,  "for  I 
had  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  those  points  of  constitutional  law 
upon  which  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  could  not 
be  suspended,  except  by  act  of  Congress."     Taney  further 
pointed  out  that  the  arrest  of  Merryman  was  not  in  conformity 
with  other  well  known  safeguards.     The  prisoner  was  not 
charged  with  any  specific  act  constituting  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  but  ap])arcntly  was  arrested  on 
general  charges  of  treason  and  rc])ellion,  without  proof,  and 
without  giving  the  names  of  witnesses  or  si)ecifying  the  acts 
constituting  the  crimes.     In  other  words  Aferryman  was  in 
custody  u])()n  vague  and   unsupported  accusations,   and  the 
military  officer  refused  to  ol^ey  the  writ  ui)()n  the  ground  that 
the  IVesident  had  sus])ended  it.     Taney  argued  further  tliat 
even  if  the  privilege  of  the  writ  was  susi)ende(l  by  Congress 
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and  a  party,  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  was 
afterwards  arrested  he  could  not  be  detained  in  prison  or  tried 
before  a  military  tribunal  because  the  6th  Article  of  the 
Constitution  requires  a  speedy  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury. 
And  finally,  the  President  could  arrest  only  "in  aid  of  the 
judicial  authority  and  subject  to  its  control,"  and  all  persons 
arrested  by  the  military  should  be  delivered  over  immediately 
to  the  civil  authority  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law, 
that  the  President  was  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
enforced — not  to  enforce  them  himself — but  to  see  that  they 
are  enforced,  when  "expounded  and  adjudged"  by  the  courts. 
Lincoln  referred  the  question  to  Attorney-General  Bates 
who  promptly  advised  him  that  he  had  the  power  to  arrest  and 
hold  in  custody  persons  having  or  believed  to  have  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  insurgents  and,  in  case  of  such  arrest, 
was  justified  in  refusing  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
issued  by  the  courts.  Reverting  to  the  history  of  the  writ  in 
England  Bates  pointed  out  that  sovereignty  was  located  there 
in  a  man  or  group  of  men,  while  the  makers  of  our  constitu- 
tion, fearful  of  the  executive,  established  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  by  the  creation  of  three  co-ordinate  departments ; 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  create  an  arbiter  among  them 
and  that  any  attempt  to  that  end  would  probably  have  failed 
if  it  had  been  made.  Then  harking  back  to  the  argument 
of  James  ]\Iadison  in  the  days  of  the  Virginia  and  the  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  he  urged  that  if  the  president  is  bound  by 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  judiciary,  so  is  the  judiciary 
bound  by  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  president,  and  that 
the  system  is  one  that  flatly  contradicts  itself.  "We  have," 
he  said,  "three  of  these  co-ordinate  departments.  Now,  if  we 
allow  one  of  the  three  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
and  also  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  other  two,  that  one 
can  control  the  whole  government,  and  has  in  fact  achieved 
the  sovereignty."  Coming  down  to  the  controversy  in  issue. 
Bates  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president  to  enforce  the 
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laws,  that  in  emergencies  requiring  the  use  of  the  army  he 
can  and  must  execute  the  law  without  recourse  to  the  judic- 
iary, that  in  such  a  crisis  he  has  "the  lawful  discretionary 
power  to  arrest  and  hold  in  custody"  persons  against  whom 
there  is  suspicion  or  probable  cause,  and  that  in  the  use  of 
this  force  he  must  rely  on  his  own  judgment  for  the  means 
and  methods,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  judge.  Admitting  that 
this  is  a  terrible  power  and  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  Bates 
observed  that  it  was  a  necessary  power  nevertheless  and  must 
be  lodged  somewhere.  If  liability  to  abuse  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  denying  it  to  the  president,  the  argument  applied 
with  equal  force  to  the  other  branches  of  the  government. 
The  power  to  suspend  the  writ  he  did  not  claim  as  a  part  of 
the  President's  ordinary  powers  in  times  of  peace  but  as  a 
necessary  and  logical  power  when  there  are  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  there  was  some  disposition  on 
the  part  of  leading  Republicans  to  pay  little  attention  to 
Taney's  constitutional  views  because  of  his  Dred  Scott  Deci- 
sion which  logically  outlawed  the  Republican  party,  but 
Taney's  views  on  the  suspension  of  the  writ  were  widely 
shared  by  lawyers  generally.  B.  R.  Curtis  declared,  "If  he 
[Taney]  had  never  done  anything  else  that  was  high,  heroic 
and  important,  his  noble  vindication  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  office,  against 
a  rash  minister  of  state,  who,  in  the  pride  of  fancied  executive 
power,  came  near  to  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  will 
command  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every  lover  of 
constitutif)nal  liberty,  so  long  as  our  institutions  shall  endure." 

Lincoln  asked  Reverdy  Johnson  to  write  an  ()i)inion  on 
the  i)oints  at  issue  and  Johnson  did  so,  supporting  Bates'  con- 
tentions on  every  point.  Trumbull,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  supi)ort  of  the  administration,  was  historically  correct 
when  he  said,  "The  better  opinion     *     *     *     among  judges 
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and  lawyers  and  constitutional  commentators,  surely  is  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  never  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  suspended  except  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
Judges  have  so  stated,  commentators  have  so  written  and  not 
a  commentator  can  be  found  who  has  written  on  the  Constitu- 
tion before  this  rebellion,  who  ever  disputed  that  proposition." 

Lincoln,  however,  suspended  the  writ  whenever  and 
wherever  he  or  his  subordinates  considered  it  necessary-,  and, 
when  Congress  was  called  in  special  session  on  July  4,  1861, 
he  frankly  stated  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  authorize 
the  suspension.  He  admitted  that  his  authority  to  do  so  had 
been  questioned,  and  submitted  that  whether  or  not  any  legis- 
lation was  necessary  on  this  point,  he  would  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress.  Congress  failed  to  legislate  on  the 
question  during  the  first  and  the  second  sessions  of  the  37th 
Congress  although  the  matter  was  up  for  frequent  discussion. 
The  reasons  for  the  non-action  of  Congress  are  not  hard  to 
find.  The  majority  of  the  members  believed  that  the  power 
to  suspend  the  writ  was  a  congressional  power  but  they  hesi- 
tated to  affirm  it  for  fear  of  discrediting  the  administration. 
In  the  meantime  arbitrary  arrests  w^ent  on. 

It  is  curious  that  a  government  "dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal"  should  be  so  unmindful 
of  its  citizens  that  thousands  of  men  should  be  confined  in 
military  prisons  without  leaving  so  much  as  an  adequate 
record  of  their  numbers  or  the  cause  of  their  arrests.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  Prof.  Alexander  Johnston  stated  the  number 
as  38.000,  but  there  are  no  records  to  prove  or  disprove  his 
estimate.  Rhodes  has  satisfied  himself  that  there  were 
"thousands"  of  them,  but  is  careful  not  to  specify  the  number 
of  thousands.  The  charges  upon  which  many  were  arrested 
were  extremely  vague  and  indefinite.  We  are  informed  that 
from  a  list  of  161  held  in  confinement  in  Missouri  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  60  were  suspected  of  "aiding  the  enemy,"  32  were 
charged  with  having  used  "treasonable  language,"   23    with 
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"general  disloyalty" ;  and  others  were  accused  of  "correspond- 
ing with  the  rebels,"  "giving  information  to  the  rebels"  and 
"disloyal  statements."  The  evidence  varied  in  individual 
cases  all  the  way  from  nothing  but  suspicion  to  substantial 
reasons  for  the  arrest.  General  Scott  on  one  occasion  recom- 
mended the  arrest  of  the  police  commissioners  of  Baltimore 
"to  carry  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  our  numerous 
enemies."  General  Dix  reported  to  Seward  that  he  had 
arrested  two  men  on  testimony  vouched  for  by  the  United 
States  Marshal  but  found  on  investigation  that  he  had  in 
custody  "two  of  the  most  consistent  and  active  union  men  in 
the  neighborhood."  Five  days  later  he  reported  to  the  same 
authority  that  he  had  examined  the  papers  in  a  particular  case 
and  suggested  that  the  prisoner  be  held  at  least  three  weeks 
longer  "until  after  the  fall  elections — say  the  tenth  of  Novem- 
ber." During  the  early  part  of  the  war  most  of  the  arbitrary 
arrests  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  by  the  military  authorities,  and  most  of  the  latter 
cases  came  under  Seward's  supervision  just  as  if  he  had  taken 
the  original  action.  A  large  number  of  the  arrests  were  made 
at  night,  or  under  circumstances  that  prevented  attempts  to 
obtain  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  Very  many  mistakes  were 
made  and  Seward,  who  had  too  many  things  to  attend  to,  fell 
into  the  habit  of  waiting  for  political  or  personal  pressure  to 
be  exerted  before  he  examined  the  cases.  When  he  concluded 
the  case  should  be  looked  into  he  ordered  an  investigation.  For 
this  purpose  he  relied  largely  upon  either  Seth  C.  Hawley, 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  New  York  Police  Commission,  Robert 
Murray,  United  States  Marshal  at  New  York,  or  Allan  Pink- 
erton,  head  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  to  make  the 
investigation  for  him,  and  he  was  generally  governed  by  their 
recommendations.  All  applications  for  legal  examinations  or 
discharge  were  ignored  and  if  any  prisoner  was  found  to  have 
engaged  an  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  release 
that  fact  was  "held  as  an  additional  reason  for  continuing  the 
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confinement  of  such  a  person."  Finally  there  was  so  much 
complaint  against  Seward's  management  that  Lincoln  felt 
compelled  to  transfer  this  authority  to  the  War  Department 
in  February,  1862.  The  orders  for  arrests  are  interesting 
documents.    Two  are  given  as  samples  of  the  whole. 

[Telegram]  ''Washington,  Sept.  14,  1861.  United  States 
Marshal:  Arrest  Leonard  Sturtevant  and  send  him  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  and  deliver  him  into  the  custody  of  Col. 
Martin  Burke.    Wm.  H.  Seward." 

[Telegram]  "Department  of  State,  Washington,  Sept. 
17,  1861.  John  A.  Kennedy,  Supt.  of  Police,  New  York.  Your 
letter  received.  Arrest  Charles  W.  Adams,  secure  his  papers, 
and  send  him  to  Fort  Lafayette.    Wm.  H.  Seward." 

These  orders,  "as  arbitrary  as  the  Lettres-de-cachet  of 
Louis  XIV,"  were  signed  by  Seward,  but  Lincoln  was  respon- 
sible for  them  indirectly.  When  he  transferred  the  authority 
to  make  these  arrests  to  "the  military  authorities  alone"  he 
ordered  "that  all  military  or  state  prisoners  held  in  military 
custody  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a  parole  enjoining 
them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to 
the  United  States."  ]Many  secured  their  release  by  signing  a 
parole  but  not  all.  The  interesting  refusal  of  Francis  and 
Joseph  Flanders  reads:  "We  have  been  guilty  of  no  offense 
against  the  laws  of  our  country,  but  have  simply  exercised 
our  constitutional  rights  as  free  citizens  in  the  open  and  manly 
expression  of  our  opinions  on  public  affairs.  We  have  been 
placed  here  without  any  legal  charges  or  indeed  any  charges 
whatever  being  made  against  us  and  upon  no  legal  process, 
but  upon  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  order  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  *  *  *  ^j^^  while  we  would  cheerfully  take 
the  oath  described  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
because  we  are,  and  always  have  been,  and  always  intend  to 
be  loyal  to  that  instrument  *  *  *  we  cannot  consent 
to  the  oath  required  of  us  because  *  *  *  j^  commits 
us  to  the  support  of  the  government  though  it  may  be  acting 
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in  direct  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  deprives  us  of  the 
right  of  freely  discussing  and  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
methods,  opposing  its  measures  ^  ^  >f=  ^  right  sacred 
to  freedom  and  which  no  American  citizen  should  voluntarily 
surrender." 

When  jurisdiction  over  those  arbitrarily  arrested  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  War,  no  very  radical 
changes  were  made.  In  view  of  the  proposed  change  Seward 
ordered  the  transmission  of  all  definite  information  regarding 
these  prisoners.  In  some  instances  the  reasons  for  the  arrests 
were  forthcoming  but  in  very  many  instances  no  reasons 
could  be  given  from  the  records.  Stanton  immediately  ap- 
pointed two  commissioners.  General  Dix  and  Edwards  Pier- 
pont,  to  hear  and  determine  these  cases,  and  it  was  then  that 
many  of  them  were  released  on  parole.  A  new  department 
of  the  military  service  was  then  created  to  take  charge  of 
political  arrests  with  J.  B.  Fry  at  its  head  as  provost-marshal- 
general  and  with  subordinates  known  as  provost-marshals  ap- 
pointed in  several  states  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
executives  in  arresting  disloyal  persons.  This  system  under 
Stanton's  direction  exercised  control  of  those  arbitrarily  ar- 
rested during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

As  the  campaign  of  1862  began  to  take  shape,  vigorous 
and  violent  protests  came  from  the  congressmen  and  senators. 
These  protests  were  made  in  the  main  by  Democrats  and  Un- 
ionists from  the  border  states  though  ther  were  some  influ- 
ential Republicans  who  joined  in  the  condemnation.  On  ?^c])t. 
24,  1862,  Lincoln  finding  that  disloyal  persons  were  not 
ridef|uately  restrained  by  tlie  ordinary  ])rocesses  of  law  from 
hindering  the  draft  law  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  in  other  ways,  issued  a  ])roclaniation  subjecting  to 
martial  law  and  trial  and  ])unishment  by  court  martial,  or 
military  commission,  all  re1)cls  and  insurgents  "and  all  persons 
discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  resisting  militia  drafts,  or 
guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice"  or  affording  aid  and  comfort 
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to  the  enemy,  and  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
respect  to  all  such  persons  arrested  or  imprisoned  or  sentenced 
by  any  court  martial  or  military  commission.  ^lilitary  com- 
missions had  no  legal  existence  at  the  time  the  President  thus 
conferred  jurisdiction  on  them  and  there  was  created  as  a 
result  a  complete  judicial  system  outside  the  ordinary  civil 
and  criminal  courts.  In  addition  this  executive  decree  created 
the  new  offenses  of  "discouraging  enlistments"  and  "any  dis- 
loyal practice"  and  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  over 
the  whole  country  for  persons  arrested  on  these  charges.  As 
a  result  of  this  proclamation  Professor  Parker,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  observed  that  the  President  was  "not  only 
a  monarch,  but  that  his  is  an  absolute,  irresponsible,  uncon- 
trollable government;  a  perfect  military  despotism."  The 
arrests  made  under  the  authority  of  this  proclamation  were 
very  numerous — no  one  knows  how  many — and  resulted  in  no 
permanent  good.  The  insolence  and  mistaken  zeal  of  subor- 
dinates only  increased  the  dissatisfaction.  In  November  fol- 
lowing the  elections  Stanton  discharged  practically  all  the 
political  prisoners  and  this  lent  color  to  the  charges  of  the 
Democrats  that  they  were  made  "to  suppress  free  discussion 
of  political  subjects." 

The  elections  of  1862  were  almost  a  "vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  president."  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  AVisconsin  all  had  cast  their  electoral  vote 
for  Lincoln  and  now  declared  against  the  party  in  power.  The 
agitation  against  arbitrary  arrests  was  undoubtedly  a  factor 
in  this  reversal  though  how  far  it  was  a  factor  is  hard  to 
determine  because  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  cor- 
ruption in  the  \Var  Department  before  Stanton  became  secre- 
tary, and  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  war 
were  all  elements  in  the  election. 

The  elections  were,  however,  directly  responsible  for 
forcing  Congress  to  attempt  to  clear  up  the  situation  created 
by  arbitrary  arrests.    Heretofore  the  attempts  in  Congress  to 
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limit  arbitrary  arrests  were  made  mostly  by  Democrats  and 
Border  State  Unionists  but  now  the  Republicans  were  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  action.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  two  bills,  one  introduced  by  Stevens  "to 
indemnify  the  President  and  other  persons  for  suspending  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  acts  done  in 
pursuance  thereof,"  and  the  other,  to  regulate  arrests.  The 
First  bill  was  made  necessary  by  the  arrest  in  the  spring  of 
1862  of  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  for  "trespass 
vi  et  armis,  assault  and  battery,  and  false  imprisonment." 
Secretary  Welles  had  been  exposed  to  similar  reprisals  and  it 
was  even  feared  that  the  President  might  suffer  a  greater 
humiliation. 

In  the  Senate,  Trumbull  offered  substitutes  for  both  of 
the  House  bills  and  these  substitutes  were  passed.  The  con- 
ference committee  brought  about  a  compromise  bill  which 
contained  the  ideas  in  both  sets  of  bills.  Collamer  expressed 
very  well  the  objection  of  many  to  any  bill.  He  said  Congress 
should  not  pass  any  bill  in  which  the  necessary  implication  was 
that  the  President's  decision  was  incorrect.  The  President 
should  not  be  asked  to  approve  any  such  bill  and  thus  "publish 
to  the  world  that  he  had  done  that  which  he  had  no  legal 
right  to  do." 

The  resulting  Plabeas  Corpus  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  is  in 
some  respects  a  curious  act.  The  phraseology  of  the  first 
section  does  not  deny  the  President's  right  to  suspend  the  writ 
and  it  was  unquestionably  not  the  intention  of  its  sponsors  to 
deny  the  President's  right  to  suspend.  On  the  other  hand 
Congress  clearly  asserted  its  right  to  take  control  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  privilege  of  the  writ.  What  had  been  done  by 
the  President  was  made  legal  and  he  was  clearly  given  the 
power  to  continue  to  susi)en(l  the  writ.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Secretaries  of  vState  and  of  War  were  directed  to  furnish  to 
tlie  circuit  and  district  courts  the  names  of  all  i)ersons  now 
or  hereafter  lield  as  ])risoners  of  the  United  v^tates  l)y  the 
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authority  of  the  Secretaries  or  of  the  President.  And  it  was 
further  provided  that  whenever  a  grand  jury  has  terminated 
its  sessions  in  any  of  these  courts  without  finding  an  indict- 
ment against  the  persons  named  on  these  lists  the  judge  shall 
order  their  release  and  every  United  States  officer  shall  obey 
the  orders  of  the  court.  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  Stanton 
ordered  lists  of  prisoners  prepared  but  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral Holt  complied  only  in  part ;  giving  as  his  reasons  for  not 
complying  fully  with  the  act,  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  construing  the  law,  and  other  minor 
reasons.  This  is  the  only  attempt  so  far  as  the  record  goes  to 
comply  with  the  law.  No  other  lists  were  ever  sent  to  any 
judge.  Later  the  Senate  noticing  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law  called  on  Stanton  to  furnish  information  and  his  reply 
states  that  he  had  no  records  or  reports  of  any  political  pris- 
oners. This  does  not  mean  that  there  were  no  prisoners  arbi- 
trarily arrested,  for  he  had  continued  his  policy,  without  inter- 
ruption, of  trying  men  by  Military  Commissions,  but  it  means 
that  he  had  no  records  to  give.  On  Sept.  14,  1863,  the  cabinet 
had  under  discussion  the  matter  of  soldiers,  deserters,  and 
drafted  men  being  released  from  custody  on  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  stopped  or  the 
army  would  disappear.  The  next  day  a  proposed  order  of  the 
President  was  discussed  and  Chase  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  was  the  only  one  present  at  tb^  cabinet  meeting  who 
seemed  to  have  read  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  to  be  familiar 
with  it.  Chase  argued  for  a  suspension  of  the  writ  and  the 
prosecution  of  those  who  interfered  with  the  organization  of 
the  army  binder  the  Act  of  Congress.  Lincoln  followed  Chase's 
advise  in  part  and  proclaimed  a  general  suspension  of  the  writ 
for  those  who  were  arrested  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war, 
spies,  or  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  enemy.  "Aiders  and 
abettors"  was  in  practice  given  a  very  loose  interpretation  and 
might  include  those  who  falsely  exalted  "the  motives,  char- 
acter and  capacity  of  armed  traitors"  or  who  overrated  the 
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successes  of  the  enemy  or  underrated  our  own  or  those  who 
made  false  "complaints  against  the  officers  of  government" 
or  "inflamed  party  spirit  among  ourselves." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  element  of  judgment  may 
have  entered  into  the  make-up  of  some  of  these  offenses,  and 
the  boundary  line  between  legitimate  political  opposition  to  the 
administration  and  crime  became  very  hazy.  In  1865  Lincoln 
twice  refused  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  second  section 
of  the  act  and  forbade  the  officers  having  the  custody  of 
prisoners  to  surrender  them  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  both  cases  the  courts  held  that 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  not  restricted  his  power  to  sus- 
pend. No  detailed  investigation  of  executive  violations  of  the 
act  had  been  made  but  the  violations  came  up  for  sharp  and 
sweeping  condemnation  in  Congress  repeatedly  and  they  were 
made  not  only  by  political  enemies  but  by  such  staunch  friends 
of  the  administration  as  Lyman  Trumbull,  Reverdy  Johnson 
and  James  A.  Garfield.  Senator  Salisbury,  of  Delaware,  in  a 
scathing  arraignment  of  arbitrary  arrests  pointed  out  that  in 
one  neighborhood  in  Delaware  "almost  one-third"  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  arrested  "not  because  they  ever  resisted 
the  execution  of  any  federal  law,  but  because  they  were 
politically  obnoxious  to  the  party  in  power."  The  most  famous 
case  of  arbitrary  arrest  during  the  civil  war  probably  was 
that  of  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  a  congressman  from  Ohio.  Val- 
landigham  was  a  very  able  lawyer,  an  unsparing  critic  of  the 
administration  who  in  his  speeches  came  as  near  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  "as  any  talk  could  that  proceeded 
from  a  good  lawyer  who  knew  the  law."  He  was  arrested  for  a 
political  speech  delivered  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  a  military  commission  and  banished  to  the  South. 
While  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  came  very  near 
to  making  him  Governor  of  Ohio,  his  case  was  not  very  differ- 
ent from  hundreds  of  others  except  that  Vallandigham  was 
a  prominent  and  clociucnt  congressman  who  could  make  him- 
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self  heard  while  the  hundreds  of  others  suffered  in  compara- 
tive silence.  From  beginning  to  end  law  and  justice  were  set 
aside  in  Vallandigham's  case  as  in  scores  of  others.  Lincoln 
was  deliberately  violating  a  law  of  congress  that  he  himself 
had  signed  and  his  argument  against  referring  such  cases  to 
a  jury  on  the  ground  that  there  is  too  often  one  man  on  the 
jury  "more  ready  to  hang  the  panel  than  hang  the  traitor" 
begs  the  whole  question.  To  discard  jury  trial  because  the 
jury  will  not  always  convict  "would  obviously  be  subversive 
of  personal  liberty." 

Lincoln's  endorsement  of  Burnside  who  made  the  arrest 
places  him  in  an  unusual  light.     He  wrote,  "All  the  Cabinet 
regretted  the  necessity  of  arresting    .  .  .  Vallandigham ;  .  . 
but  being  done,  all  were  for  seeing  you  through  with  it."    The 
\'allandigham  Case  brought  forward  vigorous  protests  from 
a  meeting  of  prominent  citizens  in  Albany,  New  York,  and 
from  a  committee  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
Ohio.     These  protests  drew  from  Lincoln  rather  full  state- 
ments of  his  views  on  arbitrary  arrests.    After  discussing  the 
constitutional  provisions  at  some  length  he  says,  "But  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case 
we  have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of  were  not 
made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  treason  defined  in  the 
Constitution  .  .  .  nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  to 
answer  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes:  nor 
were  the  proceedings  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal 
sense,   'criminal  prosecutions'.     The   arrests   were  made  on 
totally  different  grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  ac- 
corded with  the  grounds  of  the  arrests."     Contending  that 
\  allandigham  was  discouraging  enlistment  and  urging  deser- 
tion, Lincoln  asked,  ''Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy 
who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator 
who  induces  him  to  desert  ?"    He  closed  his  reply  to  the  Ohio 
Democrats  with  an  offer  to  revoke  Vallandigham's  punish- 
ment if  the  members  of  the  committee  would  sign  certain 
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propositions  binding  them  to  support  the  war  and  the  means 
of  prosecuting  it.  The  committee  repUed  that  Vallandig- 
ham's  arrest  and  punishment  were  legal  and  deserved,  or  il- 
legal and  undeserved,  and  that  Lincoln  had  no  right  to  make 
either  of  them  depend  upon  any  opinions  or  promises  the 
committee  might  or  might  not  support.  They  retaliated  by 
pointing  out  that  according  to  Lincoln's  argument  if  a  person 
were  arbitrarily  arrested  and  guilty  of  a  real  crime  such  as 
"the  treason  defined  in  the  Constitution"  the  person  would  be 
surrounded  by  all  the  constitutional  safeguards  looking  to  his 
safety  and  security,  but  if  arrested  for  a  crime  not  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  no  person  was  placed  outside 
the  pale  of  constitutional  guarantees  and  imprisoned,  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  subjected  to  punishment  unknown  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  'Tn  plainer  terms,  because  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  may  be  suspended  at  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection, 
you  infer  that  all  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  having 
in  view  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
citizen,  may  be  in  like  manner  suspended." 

In  his  reply  to  the  Albany  citizens,  Lincoln  held  that  not 
only  were  arrests  permissible  for  acts  that  were  not  contrary 
to  any  law  but  that  arrests  might  be  made  for  offenses  that 
could  not  be  proved  and  even  for  "what  probably  would  be 
done."  Lincoln  denied  also  that  arbitrary  arrests  need  be 
confined  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  rebellion  actually 
exists.  The  Constitution  makes  no  such  distinction,  he  said, 
and  such  arrests  "are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety 
requires  them;  as  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  prevent 
the  rebellion  extending  as  in  those  where  it  may  be  already 
prevailing," 

Rhodes'  judgment  of  Lincoln's  argument  is  that  he  "went 
as  far  towards  i)r()ving  a  bad  case  as  the  nature  of  things 
will  permit"  but  "he  did  not  take  the  view  of  the  broad  states- 
man we  may  note  in  his  papers  on  compensation  to  the  border 
states  and  on  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves." 
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Lincoln  in  his  reply  to  the  Albany  and  Ohio  protestants 
"virtually  appealed  to  the  northern  people  to  secure  efficiency 
by  setting  him  momentarily  above  all  civil  authority.  He 
asked  them,  in  substance,  to  interpret  their  Constitution  by  a 
show  of  hands.  No  thoughtful  person  can  doubt  the  risks  of 
such  a  method."  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the  North,  such 
was  the  confidence  in  Lincoln's  honesty,  were  undoubtedly 
willing  to  endorse  Lincoln's  position. 

The  attempts  of  Vallandigham  and  others  to  get  their 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  failed  during  the  war,  but 
in  1866  the  case  of  Milligan  and  others  came  before  that  tri- 
bunal for  adjudication.  Milligan,  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  was 
found  guilty  by  a  military  commission  of  conspiracy,  afford- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  inciting  insurrection,  disloyal 
practices,  and  violation  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

His  name  was  not  furnished  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  as  required  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  applied  for  in  May,  1865.  The  circuit 
court  certified  to  a  difference  of  opinion  and  the  case  went 
on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  where  a  de- 
cision was  arrived  at  April  3,  1866  and  handed  down  Decem- 
ber 17,  1866.  Both  sides  were  very  ably  represented  at  bar. 
The  attorneys  for  the  United  States  were  Attorney-General 
Speed,  Henry  Stanberry  (later  Attorney-General),  and  Ben- 
jamin F,  Butler.  Milligan  was  represented  by  J.  S.  Black, 
(Ex- Attorney-General),  James  A.  Garfield,  D.  D.  Field,  J.  E. 
McDonald,  A.  L.  Roache,  and  John  R.  Coffroth. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  a  complete  and  absolute 
denial  of  Lincoln's  contentions.  It  held  that  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equal- 
ly in  war  and  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protec- 
tion all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. No  doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious  consequences, 
was  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than    that   any   of   its 
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provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigen- 
cies of  government.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  necessity  on  which  it 
is  based  is  false :  for  the  government,  within  the  Constitution, 
has  all  the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  existence.  ..."  Military  commissions  the  court  de- 
cided were  no  part  of  the  judicial  system  and  could  not  be 
justified  on  the  mandate  of  the  President.  The  laws  and 
usages  of  war  "can  never  be  applied  to  citizens  in  states  which 
have  upheld  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  when  the 
courts  are  open  and  their  process  unobstructed."  The  courts 
of  Indiana  have  been  open  and  "no  usage  of  war  could  sanc- 
tion a  military  trial  there  for  any  offense  whatever  of  a  citi- 
zen in  civil  life,  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  military  service. 
Congress  could  grant  no  such  power,  and  .  .  .  has  never 
been  provoked  by  the  state  of  the  country  to  attempt  its  ex- 
ercise. One  of  the  plainest  constitutional  provisions  was, 
therefore,  infringed  when  Milligan  was  tried  by  a  court  not 
ordained  and  established  by  Congress,  and  not  composed  of 
judges  appointed  during  good  behavior.  .  .  .  Another  guar- 
antee of  freedom  was  broken  when  Milligan  was  denied  a 
trial  by  jury.  .  .  .  until  recently  no  one  ever  doubted  that 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  fortified  in  the  organic  law 
against  the  power  of  attack.  It  is  now  assailed;  but  if  ideas 
can  be  expressed  in  words,  and  language  has  any  meaning 
this  right  ...  is  preserved  to  everyone  accused  of  crime" 
who  is  not  attached  to  the  military  service.  "This  privilege 
is  a  vital  ])rinci])]e,  underlying  the  whole  administration  of 
criminal  i)ractice;  it  is  not  held  by  sufferance,  and  cannot  be 
frittered  away  on  any  plea  of  state  or  political  necessity." 
The  court  noted  that  when  peace  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ])reserving  the  safeguards 
of  liberty,  "but  if  society  is  disturbed  by  civil  commotion — if 
the  ])assions  of  men  are  aroused,  and  the  restraints  of  law 
are  weakened,  if  nf)t  disregarded — these  safeguards  need,  and 
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should  receive,  the  watchful  care  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  Constitution  and  laws." 

To  say  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  satisfactory  to 
all  would  not  be  true.  There  were  many  in  the  Republican  party 
who  repudiated  the  Dred  Scott  decision  when  it  was  made 
and  who  now  repudiated  the  decision  in  the  ]\Iilligan  case. 
Stevens  said  it  *Svas  not  as  infamous  as  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision" but  it  was  "far  more  dangerous  in  its  operation  upon 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  country."  The 
logical  conclusions  flowing  from  the  Milligan  decision  made  it 
evident  that  the  trial  and  execution  of  Lincoln's  assassins 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  no  better  than  lynchings;  and 
that  the  hundreds  of  others  tried  and  punished  by  military 
courts  and  commissions  were  tried  by  machinery  no  more 
legal  than  that  used  in  the  Milligan  case. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  court  rendered  its  opinion 
Congress  in  passing  the  reconstruction  acts  deliberately  es- 
tablished throughout  the  South  the  precise  military  tribunes 
which  had  been  denounced  so  unsparingly  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  defiance  was  so  patent  that  able  lawyers  hastened 
to  bring  cases  before  the  court  in  the  belief  that  these  new 
laws  would  be  nullified,  but  the  court  took  refuge  be- 
hind the  bewildering  technicalities  which  were  welcomed  to 
enable  it  to  evade  jurisdiction. — That,  however,  is  another 
storv. 


THE   PROFESSIONAL   SPIRIT   IN   JOURNALISM 
By  Eric  W.  Allen 

For  some  years  I  have  been  in  a  position  where  I  have 
been  compelled  to  scratch  my  head  a  great  deal  about  the 
general  forces  and  tendencies  of  the  profession  and  business 
of  journalism.  I  have  to  be  always  ready  to  meet  the  sudden 
attack  of  the  statistician  who  says  that  the  press  is  inaccurate ; 
of  the  historian  who  says  that  it  is  narrow  in  its  views ;  of  the 
sociologist  who  asserts  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  social  op- 
pression; of  the  economist  who  declares  that  it  deliberately 
shuts  its  eyes  to  {he  most  fundamental  facts  of  modern  civili- 
zation; of  the  woman  of  refinement  who  declares  that  it  is  a 
cheapening  and  vulgarizing  influence,  destroying  in  us  and 
in  our  children  the  clean  ideals  of  our  New  England  ances- 
tors ;  and  of  the  cynic  in  general  who  simply  asserts  that  the 
press  does  not  tell  the  truth  when  it  doesn't  want  to. 

Some  of  these  attackers  are  by  no  means  easy  to  con- 
fute. They  are  trained  controversialists,  and  are  often  able 
to  back  up  what  they  say  with  an  imposing  mass  of  facts  and 
figures.  Being  half  a  newspaperman  and  half  a  college  pro- 
fessor, I  have  to  think  about  many  things  I  used  to  take  for 
granted,  in  the  good  old  days  in  the  local  room. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  ways,  newspaper  practices 
and  conditions  have  im])rovc(l  enormously  since  the  days  when 
I  was  a  young  reporter.  In  other  respects  I  am  not  nearly 
so  sure. 

When  I  began  news])aper  work  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
the  old  soldier  of  fortune  type  of  rei)orter  had  not  yet  dis- 
a])pt'arcd;  neither  had  the  hell-roaring  city  editor,  who  ])rided 
himself  on  his  ability  to  curse  out  a  rei)orter  and  his  willing- 
ness to  'Tire"  him  on   very  slight  ])rovocati()n.     Newspaper 
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executives  were  not  infrequently  admired  in  the  local  room 
in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  go  into  perfect  paroxysms 
of  rage,  to  climb  on  their  desks,  tear  their  hair  and  then  to 
rush  through  every  department  of  the  paper  like  a  cyclone 
leaving  terror  and  confusion  and  vacant  jobs  in  their  wake. 

As  to  the  reporters,  their  pay  checks  were  most  frequent- 
ly cashed  at  the  saloon  around  the  corner,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  game  was  to  get  down  there  and  dispose  of  the 
money  before  being  found  by  waiting  creditors.  If  a  man 
failed  to  show  up  Alonday  morning,  it  was  regarded  as  rather 
a  good  excuse  to  say  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  bad  head- 
ache acquired  in  spending  his  week's  wages.  Today,  instead 
of  being  a  good  excuse,  arousing  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, such  a  statement  would  be  considered  by  the  city  editor 
as  aggravating  the  offense. 

I  have  still  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  the  old  time 
sea-going  reporters.  They  wxre  able  men,  enthusiasts,  and 
made  a  religion  of  newspaper  work — they  would  never  call 
it  journalism.  They  could  cut  circles  around  the  reporter  of 
today  in  getting  a  verbatim  report  of  the  secret  discussions 
of  a  grand  jury,  the  history  of  every  ballot  taken  by  a  trial 
jury,  the  story  of  the  bribe-money  payments  that  swung  an 
election,  or  the  discreditable  past  history  of  a  prominent  citi- 
zen. They  knew  details  of  municipal  crime  and  corruption, 
and  could  trace  the  source  of  illegitimate  political  and  money 
influences  in  a  way  that  the  modern  reporter  never  dreams  of. 
They  were  suspicious,  cynical,  unlettered,  sharp  as  a  knife, 
unscrupulous  and  at  the  same  time  idealistic. 

They  always  knew  a  great  many  things  the  paper  would 
not  allow  them  to  print  and  which  they  thought  ought  to  be 
exposed.  Therefore  their  intense  loyalty  to  the  paper,  more 
intense,  it  seems  to  me  than  prevails  today,  was  mixed  with 
a  bitterness  toward  the  editor,  and  owner,  who,  they  generally 
believed,  were  betraying  the  paper's  best  interests  and  the 
public  for  private  and  discreditable  reasons. 
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The  old  time  reporter,  as  I  knew  him,  was  seldom  in  the 
confidence  of  the  editor  in  matters  of  policy.  The  editor's 
aims  and  purposes  were  a  mystery  to  him,  and  he  had  little 
idea  of  the  place  a  paper  ought  to  play  in  society.  His  idea 
was  to  expose,  attack,  fight,  excoriate,  and  then  fight  some 
more.  His  ambition  was  to  dethrone  "prominent  citizens" 
and  put  them  in  the  penitentiary  if  possible.  For  he  believed 
that  most  of  them  were  crooks,  and  could  not  have  got  their 
money  as  they  did  if  they  hadn't  been.  And  by  the  stories  he 
would  tell  with  his  foot  on  the  brass  rail  of  the  bar,  he  had 
every  appearance  of  being  able  to  prove  it  if  only  the  powers 
that  be  would  let  him. 

His  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  printing  all  the  news  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  was  willing  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
this  end.  Personally  brave,  and  singleminded  with  all  the 
singleness  of  an  imperfectly  trained  mind,  he  was  happy  only 
when  slashing  right  and  left,  with  reputations  falling  all 
around  him.  And  he  could  not  understand  the  forces  that 
often  prevented  him  from  satisfying  this  bent. 

I  love  the  memory  of  the  old  time  reporter  as  I  knew 
him.  He  was  in  many  ways  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect. 
His  devotion  to  his  cause  was  extreme ;  he  was  willing  at  any 
moment  to  undergo  any  hardship,  to  work  forty-eight  hours 
or  more  at  a  stretch,  to  go  to  any  length  to  get  what  he  called 
a  "scoop"  or  a  "beat"  or  to  prevent  the  opposition  paper  from 
getting  one.  He  would  sacrifice  his  job  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  if  it  would  contribute  to  his  "putting  over"  a  good 
newspai)er  feat.  His  hand  was  against  every  man's  and  in- 
deed pretty  nearly  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  We 
still  suffer  somewhat  from  the  inheritance  of  terrorism  he 
has  left  us. 

Today,  as  I  see  it,  that  ty])e  of  rci)orter  has  largely  dis- 
aj)i)eared.  Of  course,  the  i)icture  I  have  just  painted  is  over- 
drawn, but  every  old  timer  will  recognize  the  type.  Today, 
the  rcj)or(er  of  the  new  generation  is  tyj)ically  a  good  substan- 
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tial  citizen.  He  is  no  longer  a  knight  errant  wandering  from 
city  to  city  and  being  fired  dramatically  by  a  long  succession 
of  hair  trigger  city  editors.  He  is  married;  he  owns,  or  is 
paying  for,  his  own  home,  and  is  giving  his  children  a  good 
education.  He  is  himself  usually  a  university  graduate,  a 
man  of  wide  information,  and  of  moderately  wide  cultural 
interests.  His  social  contacts,  his  sympathies  and  his  point 
of  view  have  changed  greatly  from  those  I  have  described. 
He  got  his  newspaper  training  not  as  a  printer's  devil  or  as 
an  office  boy,  but  from  writing  for  his  high  school  or  college 
paper.  Instead  of  starting  in  at  fourteen  selling  papers, 
cleaning  type,  or  running  errands,  he  got  his  first  regular 
newspaper  job  when  he  was  about  22  years  old  and  his  first 
checks  were  for  $15  or  $20  a  week,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
living  with  his  parents  and  courting  some  nice  girl  he  had  met 
in  school  or  college. 

The  reporter  of  today  rather  likes  and  respects  his  edi- 
tor, and  is  quite  apt  to  be  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  pol- 
icy of  his  paper.  His  training  enables  him  to  see  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  does  as  it  does,  and  while  he  is  still  critical  of 
everything  that  is  done,  he  does  not,  like  the  old  timer,  look 
upon  his  chiefs  as  moving  in  a  mysterious  way  their  wonders 
of  corruption  and  asininity  to  perform.  He  is  probably  now 
too  little  critical  rather  than  too  much  so,  not  independent 
enough  in  his  views,  rather  than  too  iconoclastic. 

All  of  this  is  very  nice,  and,  in  a  general  way  represents 
progress,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  old  time  reporter  ex- 
celled his  successor  in  self-confidence  and  fighting  ability,  and 
with  his  far  narrower  educational  equipment  was  perhaps 
more  apt  to  seek  and  get  sudden  promotion  to  a  difficult  ex- 
ecutive desk,  or  to  buy  a  paper  of  his  own  on  a  shoe-string 
and  "get  away  with  it." 

But  the  old  timer,  with  his  curious  mixture  of  social 
ideals  and  anti-social  conduct,  of  unreasoning  loyalty  and  un- 
reasonable  suspiciousness,    of   pliability   and   violence,    was. 
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after  all,  not  material  out  of  which  we  could  hope  to  build  up 
that  profession  which  I  earnestly  beHeve  must  sooner  or  later 
be  recognized  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  professions  to 
the  success  of  civilization. 

If  the  newspaper  is  not  a  profession,  but  only  a  business, 
with  nothing  but  business  ideas,  with  no  purpose  but  to  give 
the  buyer  what  he  wants,  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
to  sell  in  the  highest,  then  it  becomes  from  that  very  fact  the 
dirtiest  of  all  businesses,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say 
about  it ;  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get  out.  If  that  is  the  case, 
no  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  gentleman  can  be  a  journalist. 
We  cannot  traffic  in  reputations  on  that  basis ;  nor  in  the  pol- 
itical, social  and  educational  ideas  on  which  our  future  and 
that  of  our  children  and  our  country  depend. 

What  is  a  profession,  as  distinguished  from  a  business; 
and  what  is  the  necessary  basis  of  a  professional  code  of 
ethics  ?  There  was  a  national  meeting  in  Detroit  last  Novem- 
ber, where  about  a  hundred  representatives  of  some  fourteen 
professions  spent  several  days  threshing  out  this  and  allied 
questions. 

These  people  tried,  first,  to  define  a  profession.  They 
finally  agreed  that  professional  men  and  women  were  those 
"rendering  a  personal  service  involving  an  obligation  to  so- 
ciety." And  they  went  on  to  list  the  professional  man's  var- 
ious obligations  in  order  of  importance  as  follows :  First,  to 
vSociety;  vSecond,  to  Employer  or  Client;  third,  to  Himself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  correct  definition  of  the  pro- 
fessional si)irit  on  which  we  must  found  our  professional 
ethics.  This  has  always  been  felt  in  ne\vsi)aper  offices,  but  it 
can  never  be  stated  too  often  or  too  clearly.  Just  what  this 
imj)lics  in  the  way  of  news  selection,  features,  editorial  and 
business  ])olicy  will  bear  a  lot  more  study  and  a  lot  more  rea- 
soning and  argument  than  has  ever  yet  been  api)licd  to  it. 

I  know  a  great  city  in  which  the  })apers  have  fallen  into 
the  way  of  making  a  great  cult  of  ])()licc  news.     They  have 
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actually  persuaded  their  public  to  think  itself  vitally  interest- 
ed in  the  unimportant  and  unintelligent  sordities  of  the  half- 
world  that  flows  into  the  minor  courts.  Even  about  the  din- 
ner tables  of  people  of  education  and  refinement  I  found  these 
cases  of  perverted  and  obscure  nobodies,  strangers  to  all 
present,  creeping  occasionally  into  the  conversation.  I  took 
the  trouble  to  trace  this  news  to  its  source  and  study  it.  I 
found  that  besides  being  worthless  it  was  not  even  true.  The 
police  reporters  under  the  impulse  of  an  ambition  to  get  into 
the  big  type  on  the  front  page,  were  dressing  up  these  occur- 
rences by  adding  what  they  called  "smoke,"  or  fictitious  de- 
tails. I  can  give  an  instance.  In  an  ordinary  jealousy  case, 
the  routine  kind  that  occurs  regularly  perhaps  once  a  month 
for  every  hundred  thousand  of  population — one  woman  had 
followed  another  down  a  dark  street  and  slashed  at  her  with 
a  razor.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  it  was  the  wrong 
woman.    The  reporter  dramatized  this  somewhat  as  follows : 

"Oh,  excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Aurelio  Tonelli,  as  she 
slashed  oft*  Miss  Julia  Spaghetti's  left  cheek  with  a  razor, 
"I  thought  you  were  another  lady." 

The  incident  as  related  had  simply  never  occurred.  And 
these  reporters  were  feeding  the  public  day  after  day  with 
minor  falsehoods  of  this  kind.  What  wretched  training  for 
these  young  men  when  they  should  come  to  handle  important 
news !  What  a  detriment  to  the  press  as  a  whole,  where  every 
day  a  few  persons  at  least  were  coming  to  know  that  in  some 
incident  or  other  the  papers  lied!  Alultiply  that  few  by  365 
and  by  several  times  365,  and  see  where  journalism  is  left  in 
the  public  estimation  as  regards  its  standing  as  an  honorable 
profession,  a  suitable  calling  for  a  gentleman. 

These  little  things  count,  and  count  tremendously  in  the 
long  run.  There  is  a  practice  that  is  quite  general  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  That  is  the  falsifying  of 
date-lines.  Perhaps  it  seems  to  some  that  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference that  a  date-line  sfives  a  false  account  of  the  time  when 
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the  story  was  written.  Many  papers  habitually  *'raise  dates" 
on  "grapevine"  news  and  sometimes  on  mail  correspondence, 
thinking  to  give  the  impression  that  the  story  was  written 
yesterday  and  came  by  telegraph  when  it  did  not.  This  is  a 
very  cheap  sort  of  deceit  that  is  nowadays  being  gradually 
eliminated.  But  it  has  done  quite  a  lot  of  harm.  Nobody  has 
any  particular  faith  in  a  newspaper  date-line  as  being  a  guar- 
anty as  to  when  and  where  the  story  w^as  written.  Of  course, 
in  practice  the  place  is  seldom  changed,  although  the  time  is, 
but  the  public  does  not  know  this.  The  average  man  has  no- 
ticed an  instance  or  two  in  which  he  knows  the  date  is  false 
and  from  that  has  arisen  a  rather  common  idea  that  local  re- 
porters sit  down  and  write  false  foreign  news  whenever  they 
need  to  fill  space.  Filling  space  being  the  outsider's  idea  of 
the  principal  problem  of  newspaper  editing.  All  this  is  a  fine 
idea  to  have  propagated  abroad  about  an  honorable  and  truth- 
ful profession  of  high  standing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  good  custom  which  I 
think  is  rather  on  the  increase.  That  is  the  habit  of  properly 
documenting  each  story — telling  where  the  facts  came  from. 
This  is  the  mark  of  the  real  professional  product,  as  distin- 
guished from  press  agent  stuff.  Not  only  should  each  story 
tell  in  its  own  "lead"  or  soon  thereafter  just  exactly  what  is 
the  source  of  the  facts  stated,  but  the  growing  habit  of  attach- 
ing to  the  story  the  name  of  the  news  service  which  distribut- 
ed it,  and  even  of  the  correspondent  or  reporter  who  wrote 
it,  is  an  excellent  one.  For  the  writer  it  is  a  stimulus  to  ac- 
curacy and  a  higli  i)rofessional  standard,  and  to  tlie  public  it 
is  a  guaranty  of  good  faith. 

Besides  the  minor  inaccuracies  already  mentioned,  there 
is  another  kind  of  constructive  deceit  that  is  still  more  com- 
mon. The  average  newspa])er  reader  goes  largely  by  head- 
lines and  "leads."  In  many  cities  the  average  reader  will  tell 
you  that  two  months  ago  the  ])apers  he  reads  committed  them- 
selves to  the  ])ro])osilion  that  the  world  was  (luite  likely  to 
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come  to  an  end  on  December  17.  Every  educated  man  knows 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  raise  any  such 
probabihty.  All  persons  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  astronomi- 
cal matters  were  a  unit  in  declaring  that  the  opposition  of  the 
planets  was  nothing  very  unusual  or  at  all  threatening.  But 
some  unknown  person  of  no  particular  standing  had  made  a 
startling  statement,  wild  as  a  lunatic's  dream,  and  half  the 
papers  in  the  country  scareheaded  it.  And  yet  we  resent  it 
when  we  are  told  that  the  press  doesn't  tell  the  truth.  Our 
usual  defense  is  that  the  papers  said  nothing  that  was  not  true, 
that  they  only  reported  that  the  person  naively  described  as  a 
"scientist"  had  made  the  statement.  But  I  think  the  defense 
is  not  a  very  good  one.  Some  papers  from  the  start  guarded 
their  readers  against  false  conclusions,  properly  ridiculed  the 
story  and  printed  it  in  a  reassuring  context. 

I  can  point  out  a  still  more  sinister  instance,  taken  from 
another  city  in  which  perhaps  almost  half  of  the  population 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  regular  newspapers  are  even  trying 
to  tell  the  truth  about  certain  important  industrial  matters. 
They  have  set  up  a  secessionist  press  of  their  own,  whose 
news  and  views  alike  are,  in  turn,  vehemently  disbelieved  by 
the  first  half  of  the  population.  What  a  heart-breaking  thing 
this  is — to  see  our  American  population,  here  and  there  in 
our  country,  dividing  into  classes,  when  it  has  been  our  boast 
for  four  generations  that  there  are  no  classes  in  this  country. 
What  a  sinister  portent  for  the  future,  when  we  look  at  this 
city  and  see  two  groups,  each  reading  vitally  different  ac- 
counts of  the  same  facts,  each  reading  bitterly  different  in- 
terpretations of  these  same  facts,  both  drifting  further  and 
further  apart.  How  can  these  groups  ever  get  to  understand 
each  other?  How  can  they  ever  sit  down  at  a  table  of  con- 
ciliation and  ever  come  to  a  reasonable  agreement  for  any 
common  action?  If  this  goes  on  long  enough  neither  will  be 
able  to  understand  how  the  mind  of  the  other  works,  for  they 
will  be  living  in  different  worlds  of  fact  and  theorv. 
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Once  the  regular  papers  of  that  city  had  a  monopoly  of 
publicity.  They  spoke  to  everybody.  I  am  not  inclined  en- 
tirely to  exonerate  them  from  blame  for  losing  this  monopoly. 
Sincere  and  honest  they  may  have  been,  and  anxious  to  tell 
the  truth  as  they  saw  it  according  to  their  lights,  but  I  think 
their  lights  were  not  bright  enough.  This  city  seems  divided 
into  two  bitterly  opposing  classes,  lives  in  fear  of  internal 
disorders,  is  torn  by  internecine  strife,  seems  to  have  lost  the 
very  possibility  of  developing  a  peace-making  psychology  or 
the  ability  to  come  to  a  common  co-operative  agreement  on 
anything. 

All  these  are  aspects  of  the  question  of  the  essential 
truthfulness  of  the  press,  the  question  on  which  depends  the 
possibility  of  establishing  journalism  in  its  true  place  as  the 
most  honorable  and  truthful  of  the  professions,  and  the  source 
of  that  accurate  information  and  full  public  confidence  with- 
out which  democracy  cannot  flourish  or  even  exist.  It  is  my 
earnest  belief  that  if  the  press  is  to  do  less  than  its  full  duty 
in  this  direction,  we  had  better  abolish  democracy  and  appoint 
a  king.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  people  if  they  know  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  any  question;  no  one  can  trust  anybody  to 
settle  any  question  on  which  he  is  uninformed.  I  have  no 
confidence  whatever  in  any  kind  of  aristocracy  or  ruling  class 
or  monarch,  but  I  think  that  any  of  these  is  better  than  a  vot- 
ing public  if  that  public  has  no  means  of  being  accurately  in- 
formed of  what  is  happening  in  the  world.  And  if  we  are  to 
have  a  ruling  class,  I  want  them  to  come  out  into  the  open  and 
govern  and  be  responsible  for  their  government,  I  do  not 
want  them  to  stay  hidden  and  anonymous  and  safe  from  criti- 
cism, and  rule  through  manipulating  news  sources  through 
pr()i)agan(la  and  press  bureaus. 

When  r  used  to  sit  at  a  newspai)cr  desk  I  used  to  despise  a 
]»ress  agent.  All  the  old  timers  despised  him.  Nobody  can  des- 
pise tlie  press  agent  now.  If  you  don't  like  him,  if  you  detest 
the  \er\-  idea  of  him  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  vou  can 
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fear  him  and  his  probable  effects  on  the  profession  and  on 
society,  but  you  cannot  despise  him.  He  has  grown  too  power- 
ful. He  is  a  war  profiteer  and  the  war  that  cost  us  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  young  men  has  made  him  a  great  force  in  the 
land.  Worse  than  the  material  disorganization  following  on 
the  war,  worse  than  bolshevism,  is  the  menacing  power  of 
propaganda.  Propaganda  means  "money  talks."  It  means 
that  a  big  enough  propaganda  can  be  so  overpowering  in  its 
influence  that  almost  nobody  else  can  be  heard.  And  propa- 
ganda is  abroad  in  the  land.  I  think  the  gi^eatest  and  most 
dangerous  problem  before  the  American  people  today  is  "Shall 
propaganda,  or  shall  the  independent  voices  of  trained  journal- 
ists, speaking  their  own  honest  unbiased  ideas,  speaking  as 
human  individuals,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  favor,  reach  the 
public  ear?" 

The  war  changed  almost  everything.  It  shook  to  its 
foundations  almost  everything.  It  shook  to  its  foundations 
almost  every  idea  we  ever  had.  Among  other  things  it  shook 
the  profession  of  journalism.  We  used  to  think  that  in  theory 
at  least  we  could  see  what  was  the  true  road  of  progress 
ahead.  In  journaHsm  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  to  work  toward 
a  completer,  fairer,  more  absolute  adherence  to  truth  and 
truth  alone,  in  whatever  direction  truth  might  lead.  It  meant 
trust  the  people.  Tell  them  what  is  happening,  tell  them  all, 
and  tell  it  without  bias  and  without  passion,  and  trust  them  to 
do  the  right  thing.  Of  late  I  have  heard  the  doctrine  on  many 
sides  that  a  little  falsehood  on  the  right  occasion  is  a  good 
thing.  That  the  people  are  really  an  ignorant  mob,  and  had 
better  be  fooled  part  of  the  time  at  least.  Especially  in  war 
time.  One  man  of  international  fame  told  the  University  of 
California  last  summer  that  the  art  of  newspaper  lying  had 
come  to  be  recognized  by  all  nations  alike  as  a  most  potent 
instrument  in  winning  a  war.  Ethically  the  question  is  a  very 
old  one.    It  is  akin  to  the  old  problem  as  to  whether  a  physi- 
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cian  does  right  to  tell  a  dying  patient  that  he  is  doing  splendid- 
ly and  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Philosophers  can  argue  over  that  question  until  they  are 
black  in  the  face.  But  the  "fool  the  people"  theory  is  an  un- 
democratic theory.  It  means  that  there  must  be  some  ruling 
class  that  shall  be  entrusted  to  know  the  facts,  and  that  this 
class  shall  usurp  the  power  and  duty  of  fooling  the  people 
into  doing  what  is  best.  The  trouble  is  that  you  cannot  trust 
such  a  ruling  class  either  for  the  brains  or  the  self-abnegation 
to  interpret  "best"  as  always  meaning  "best  for  the  people." 
Without  fail  it  soon  comes  to  mean  best  for  the  class  in  ques- 
tion. Human  nature  is  built  that  way,  no  matter  how  good 
or  how  patriotic  intentions  may  have  been  at  the  beginning. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  build  the  ethics  of  our  profes- 
sion upon  faith  in  or  subservience  to  any  ruling  class  what- 
ever. I  do  not  care  whether  this  ruling  class  is  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  loudly  proclaiming  the  purity  of  its  motives 
and  the  ability  to  bring  on  the  millenium  the  day  after  tomor- 
row ;  a  group  of  high-minded  bankers  behind  the  sound-proof 
mahogany  walls  of  their  banking  houses ;  a  gathering  of  patri- 
otic, hard  working  politicians  and  bureaucrats  at  Washing- 
ton; or  even,  best  of  all,  the  highly  qualified  and  intelligent 
leaders  of  our  own  profession,  the  heads  of  our  great  press 
agencies  and  the  editors  of  our  great  papers.  It  is  still,  nev- 
ertheless, the  duty  of  every  working  journalist  to  regard  him- 
self as  an  independent  minded  professional  man,  eagerly 
pressing  on  at  all  times  to  give  the  people  a  true  picture  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live  and  educating  them  to  tlie  point 
where  they  can  govern  themselves  wisely  in  full  view  of  all 
the  essential  facts  in  the  case. 

Common  report  has  it  tliat  the  Germans  were  highly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  newspaper  falsification.  They  lost  the 
war.  In  1914  and  1915  the  British  pai)ers  told  their  people 
tliat  the  Allied  armies  were  in  much  better  i)osition  than  they 
really   were  in   order  to  keep  up   i)ublic  confidence.      Some 
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people  say  that  this  nearly  lost  the  war  to  our  side,  for  the 
Englishman  is  a  dogged  fighter,  and  fights  best  when  all 
seems  lost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Britain  only  put  forth  her 
supreme  effort  after  the  "business  as  usual"  nonsense  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  common  Englishman  knew  how  great  the 
need  of  sacrifice  really  was.  We  all  of  us  took  delight  in 
printing  in  unusually  big  type  assertions  that  the  Audacious 
was  still  afloat  after  she  had  really  been  sunk,  and  that  the 
Germans  habitually  boiled  down  their  dead  for  tallow,  and  the 
net  result  was  that  the  press  lost  its  power  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  a  very  considerable  minority  of  the  people  when  it  was 
telling  the  great  truths  which  we  all  needed  to  know  and 
wanted  everybody  to  believe.  Even  in  war  time,  it  is  at  least 
an  open  question  whether  there  is  any  material  gain  from 
falsification  to  make  up  for  the  enormous  spiritual  loss  in- 
volved.   How  much  more  so  in  times  of  peace. 

We  are  still  largely  in  a  war  psycholog}',  and  it  is  too 
early  to  predict  what  will  be  the  outcome.  But  there  are  some 
hopeful  signs.  The  unanimity  of  the  last  few  years  is  dis- 
appearing, differences  of  opinion  are  more  common,  result- 
ing in  reasonable  discussion,  the  shrill  tone  is  disappearing 
from  controversy  (the  politicians  in  Washington  do  not  know 
it  yet,  but  it  is  apparent  in  the  newspapers),  and  it  looks  quite 
possible  that  the  press  may  again  become,  perhaps  more  than 
before,  the  sanitary  force  in  public  and  private  life,  the  hater 
of  secrets,  the  disrupter  of  collusions,  the  explorer  of  strange 
theories,  the  stimulator  of  thought  and  discussion,  and 
through  granting  place  and  opportunity  for  free  and  sane 
discussion,  the  safety  valve  for  suppressed  desires,  and  the 
reformer  of  wrongs.  But  that  time  is  not  yet.  We  are  still 
suffering  from  the  perfectly  normal  effects  of  a  perfectly 
normal  war.  We  are  oppressed  by  nervous  fears  and  impos- 
sible hopes. 

There  are  said  to  be  four  estates  of  government.  The 
executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  are  three.     "And  I 
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see,  gentlemen,"  said  Edmund  Burke  in  Parliament,  "in  yon- 
der reporters'  gallery  a  Fourth  Estate,  more  powerful  than 
they  all."  The  Fourth  Estate  is  more  powerful  and  more 
beneficent  than  they  all  if  it  maintains  its  close  touch  with  the 
people,  and  conserves  at  every  turn  their  full  confidence  in  its 
essential  fairness  and  careful  and  meticulous  truthfulness, 
even  in  small  things. 

In  our  own  life  time,  we  have  seen  a  great  victory  for 
the  professional  spirit  in  journalism.  The  Press  has  asserted 
and  gained  its  independence  of  political  influence  and  control. 
The  politician  and  the  political  party  now  ask,  whereas  they 
used  to  command,  they  now  follow  where  they  used  to  lead 
the  way.  That  great  victory  for  the  professional  spirit  in 
journalism  has  come  to  its  fruition  within  the  working  life- 
time of  the  present-day  journalist.  We  are  not  even  suspect- 
ed now  of  subserviency  to  the  politician. 

The  controlling  force  in  American  life  that  has  succeed- 
ed the  politician  is  the  commercial  interest.  The  professional 
spirit  of  journalism  must  assert  itself  here,  too,  as  it  did 
under  the  reign  of  partisan  politics.  If  we  lose,  the  journalist 
will  not  be  any  worse  off  than  anybody  else,  for  there  will  be 
no  real  freedom  or  liberty  for  anybody.  If  we  lose,  we  shall 
all  find  ourselves  under  a  plutocracy,  the  rule  of  wealth,  the 
meanest  and  dirtiest  of  all  forms  of  society  excepting  only 
anarchy,  if,  indeed,  anarchy  can  be  called  a  "form."  If  we 
win,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  win  for  all ;  for  society  and 
not  for  ourselves  alone.  Either  commercialism  will  still  main- 
tain its  place  as  a  leading  and  beneficent  influence  in  Ameri- 
can life,  subject,  however,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  free  spoken 
and  unquestioned,  effective  criticism  of  an  independent  press, 
or  whatever  governmental  or  other  influence  succeeds  com- 
mercialism will  likewise  be  subjected  to  the  same  independent 
and  corrective  agency.  We  do  not  want  to  abolish  commer- 
ciali.sm,  any  more  than  we  ever  wanted  to  abolish  political 
power.     But  we  do  want  to  assert  our  right  to  speak  freely 
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and  pointedly  at  any  and  all  times  about  commercial  enter- 
prise, just  as  we  have  asserted  and  maintained  our  right  to 
criticise  political  parties. 

Too  much  newspaper  space  nowadays  is  being  filled  with 
what  someone  has  called  "tendencious  news."  The  stuff  is 
true  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  it  is  not  written  because  it  is  true, 
nor  because  the  public  is  clamoring  for  it.  It  is  written  and 
printed  because  somebody  thinks  it  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
public  mind  favorable  to  him  and  his  schemes.  Often  this 
man  is  honorable  and  his  schemes  are  good.  However  that 
may  be,  he  hires  a  press  agent,  sends  out  his  stuff  without 
expense  to  the  newspapers,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  most 
of  them  in  fact,  print  some  of  it.  A  good  example  of  clean 
press  agenting  comes  to  my  mind  in  the  present  efforts  of  a 
New  York  bank.  This  bank  has  a  great  press  department. 
It  is  sending  out  almost  daily,  I  suppose  to  most  newspapers, 
clean-cut,  well  written  articles  about  various  matters.  The 
bank  is  underwriting  at  present  issues  of  Belgian  and  Italian 
bonds.  These  stories  subtly  tell  the  story  of  Belgium's  splen- 
did recovery  from  the  devastation  of  the  war,  and  paint  in 
restrained  but  convincing  terms  a  rosy  picture  of  her  prob- 
able future.  Much  the  same  in  regard  to  Italy.  I  am  not 
criticising  the  bank  or  its  press  agent.  I  think  the  work  is 
well  done,  and  is  probably  as  honest  as  it  can  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  think,  however,  that  the  press  of  America 
is  seriously  at  fault  in  letting  this  bank,  or  any  other,  think 
that  we  can  accept  Belgian  and  Italian  news  from  an  inter- 
ested source.  Our  Belgian  and  ItaHan  news  ought  to  come 
from  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  ought  to  be  written  by  profes- 
sional American  journalists,  working  for  the  public  and  for 
their  papers,  and  not  by  anyone  in  the  pay  of  a  bank.  I  think 
our  present  day  ethics  is  at  fault  on  this  point. 

Besides  its  remaining  tendency  to  trifle  with  propaganda 
stuff  and  to  take  its  lead  from  the  accidental  and  narrow 
minded   bureaucracy  of  Washington,   or   from   commercial 
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leaders  elsewhere,  there  are  several  other  ways  in  which  the 
press  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  risen  to  its  post-war  opportunities. 

We  are  now  a  world  power ;  at  least  we  must  take  a  stand 
either  for  or  against  many  proposals  in  regard  to  which  wise 
judgment  must  be  based  on  accurate  news  from  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  old  days  foreign  news  was  of  little  im- 
portance to  Americans.  Now  it  has  become  of  great  import- 
ance, but  the  press  has  not  yet  equipped  itself  to  handle  it 
satisfactorily.  It  is  inexpensive  and  little  trouble  to  print 
press  agent  stuff  and  it  is  very  expensive  to  send  out  your 
own  reporters  to  write  the  same  matter.  But  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  do  in  local  and  in  Washington  affairs.  In  just  the 
same  way  it  is  inexpensive  to  rewrite  foreign  news  from  the 
London  papers,  and  it  would  be  very  expensive  for  our  press 
to  maintain  in  all  parts  of  the  world  trained  writers,  under- 
standing the  languages  of  the  locality,  capable  of  forming 
independent  judgment  on  every  local  movement,  capable  of 
mixing  with  rulers  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  common  people.  Such  men  as  from,  for  instance,  the 
London  Times'  staff  of  foreign  correspondents  come  high  in 
money,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  sending  a  few  scrubby  para- 
graphs at  comparatively  long  intervals.    But  it  must  be  done. 

At  present  we  have  neither  the  personnel  nor  as  yet  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  need.  As  to  personnel,  we  cannot  even 
fill  our  ambassadorships  and  ministries  al)road  with  the  (juali- 
fied  men  we  need ;  how  much  more  are  we  lacking  in  men  of 
eciually  large  calibre  who  can  in  addition  offer  high  class 
journalistic  qualifications  for  service  abroad.  But,  much  as 
we  love  the  British  we  cannot  i)ernianenlly  lake  our  news 
with  a  British  Km])ire  bias,  any  more  than  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  ])rint  as  Mexican  news  the  ()Utj)Ut  of  the  h'l  Paso 
rumor  factories.  I  see  no  hope  of  getting  such  men  unless  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  put  more  money  into  the  ])ro- 
fessional  side  of  journalism  in  some  way  or  other.  Every  one 
of  the  professions  has  received  a  body-blow  from  the  recent 
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increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Something  must  surely  be  done 
to  safeguard  the  nation's  intellectual  and  moral  inheritance  of 
civilization  embodied  in  the  professions.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  done  in  one  way  or  another  if  the  professions  can  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  are  living  up  to  the  best  ideals  of 
their  specialties. 

As  I  see  it,  teaching,  for  instance,  will  be  reconstituted  on 
a  just  basis  allowing  for  living  costs  and  provision  for  old  age 
and  the  rewards  of  reasonable  ambitions  if  we  can  convince 
the  public  that  the  teacher's  service  to  the  public  is  really  a  val- 
uable one.  I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  journalism.  I  am  not 
thinking  merely  of  the  $3S  salary  that  ought  in  common  de- 
cency be  made  $50.  I  am  thinking  of  the  type  of  life  that  the  re- 
porter ought  to  live  if  he  is  to  fulfil  the  great  opportunities 
of  his  position.  His  position  ought  to  be  attractive  enough 
to  lure  into  journalism  the  ambitious  youths  who  would  like 
to  serve  the  public  but  who  now  flock  into  salesmanship  and 
the  like  to  serve  themselves  and  do  the  public  no  whit  of  good. 
Good  journalism  is  so  important  to  the  public  that  it  ought 
to  attract  the  cream  of  the  rising  generation,  for,  rightly  un- 
derstood and  rightly  used  and  organized,  it  is  the  profession 
of  leadership.  The  reporter  ought  to  have  leisure  and  means 
for  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  social  contact  with  the  thinkers 
and  leaders  of  his  city,  he  ought  to  have  the  means  to  buy 
books  and  the  spare  energy-  to  read  them,  and  he  ought  to  be 
upheld  at  all  times  by  the  feeling  that  he  belongs  to  a  pro- 
fession, the  members  of  which  are  respected  for  their  quali- 
ties and  envied  for  their  influence. 

I  believe  that  if  we  set  ourselves  singlemindedly  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  professional  produce,  we  will  bring 
about  a  condition  where  the  papers  and  the  reading  public 
will  be  willing  to  pay  us  more  for  it.  If  we  demonstrate  the 
attractiveness  and  value  of  a  high-grade  professional  pro- 
duce, we  will  eliminate  the  cheap  competition  we  suffer  from 
— the  rather  common  idea  among  editors  that  any  high  school 
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boy  can  be  licked  into  shape  in  a  few  months  to  make  a  fairly- 
acceptable  reporter.  We  ought  to  run  the  faker  and  the 
guesser  out  of  our  profession  just  as  the  lawyers  are  trying 
to  run  the  shyster  out  theirs  and  the  doctors  the  quack  out 
of  medicine. 

Professional  organization,  not  on  a  trade  union  basis,  if 
that  means  looking  to  ourselves  first,  but  to  raise  professional 
standards,  to  serve  society  first,  the  paper  second  and  our- 
selves third,  seems  to  me  a  hopeful  project. 


THE  TURNING  POINT 
By  Joel  M.  Johaxson 

Rupert  Brooke,  who  served  for  a  time  as  a  symbol  of 
England  facing  a  new  destiny,  was  a  member  of  the  Dar- 
danelles expedition.  As  a  well-known  classical  scholar  he 
would  quite  naturally  be  deeply  impressed  when  he  found 
himself  upon  a  mission  of  war  in  those  regions  where  Greek 
history  had  played  its  splendidly  recorded  events;  and  his 
thoughts  speculated  upon  what  fates  might  be  in  store  for  the 
modern  world  in  the  places  celebrated  by  ancient  glories.  In 
a  letter  written  on  his  approach  he  cries  in  wonder:  "Should 
we  be  a  Turning  Point  in  History?"  When  the  magnitude 
of  the  events  which  caused  the  outcry  is  considered,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  wondered.  And  although  he 
himself  did  not  Hve  to  verify  his  speculation,  thinking  men, 
both  simple  and  illustrious,  assume  that  the  world  has  passed 
the  point  that  marks  a  new  era. 

History  may  be  like  a  certain  noted  view  of  life,  "a  tale 
told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing," 
as  some  skeptical  historians  are  inclined  to  affirm.  But  while 
the  historians  are  settling  that  basic  question  in  their  branch 
of  learning,  let  it  be  accepted  that  it  has  a  modicum  of  ra- 
tionale, and  that  the  historic  accounts  of  turning  points  in  the 
past,  placed  at  the  decisive  battles,  are  for  the  time  being  ac- 
ceptable. It  would  then  seem  reasonable  that  this  war,  which 
has  included  in  its  tremendous  scope  nearly  all  the  fields  of 
great  decisions;  which  has  put  old  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren to  work,  and  starved  the  dazed  inhabitants  on  the  far 
edges  of  empire:  which  has  transported  armies  across  the 
seven  seas:  and  plentifully  sown  again  with  corpses  the  al- 
ready fertile  battlegrounds  of  the  world ;  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable that  such  a  war  would  mark  a  change  in  the  tenden- 
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cies  of  human  thought  and  action.  Its  panorama  is  so  vast 
and  its  impHcations  so  involved  that  this  change  may  well  be 
considered  in  terms  of  the  slow-moving  centuries,  which  seem 
suddenly  to  have  been  telescoped  into  a  few  years'  time.  To 
consider  it  adequately  it  would  seem  necessary  to  march  with 
seven-league  boots  across  the  historical  records. 

It  is  customary  to  begin  a  review  of  our  culture  with  an 
account  of  our  inheritance  from  the  Greeks.  This  somewhat 
cavalier  treatment  of  the  pre-Grecian  civilizations  may  not 
be  entirely  valid;  but  the  method  may  not  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  each  subsequent  time  of  great  decisions,  accom- 
panied by  great  accomplishments,  has  been  one  of  awakened 
admiration  of  Greek  culture.  The  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
this  is  also  true  of  our  time  today;  and  therefore  this  inquiry 
may  begin  with  a  summary  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  this 
illuminating  Greek  thought,  the  admiration  of  long  genera- 
tions of  critics. 

The  qualities  which  best  characterize  Greek  thought  are 
realism,  criticism,  and  humanism.  These,  like  all  the  qualities 
of  things,  are,  of  course,  interwoven  with  each  other  and  one 
should  therefore  guard  against  sharp  distinctions.  To  be 
realistic  is  to  love  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  freedom,  action, 
intellectual  curiosity;  to  be  critical  is  to  be  sensible,  clear,  and 
rational,  with  a  view  to  right  understanding;  to  be  human- 
istic is  to  tcm[)cr  these  two  qualities  to  each  other,  one  char- 
acteristic of  the  will  and  the  emotions,  and  the  other  charac- 
teristic of  the  reason,  so  that  harmony  of  life  may  result.  All 
cons])iring  together  preserve  freedom  for  thought  and  action, 
each  in  its  due  measure;  these  lead  to  experiment,  observation, 
inference,  and  analysis;  evaluation  and  judgment  in  the  light 
of  known  and  tested  experience  succeed ;  and  these  in  turn 
guarantee  freedom.  Thus  the  fruitful  round  continues  until 
the  introduction  of  some  other  than  human  sanction  or  au- 
thority limits  freedom  and  thus  vitiates  all  the  (|ualities  that 
])reviously  flowed  i)ure  from  that  source. 
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Those  who  from  an  orthodox  religious  standpoint  first 
encounter  the  Greek  mytholog}-  are  amused  by  a  work  of  such 
childish  imagination.  They  would  scarcely  consider  it  as  an 
expression  of  the  qualities  just  enumerated.  Yet  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  and  just  consideration  reveal  that  it  ex- 
presses such  qualities.  Certain  observers  have  said  that  the 
Greek  mytholog>-  is  a  sort  of  science,  a  startling  statement 
enough,  until  it  is  recalled  that  science  is  concerned  with  ex- 
plaining the  mysterious  forces  that  surround  us,  precisely 
what  mytholog}-  attempted  to  do.  The  mythological  explana- 
tion, it  is  true,  did  not  make  these  forces  available  to  man- 
kind; but  it  served  the  urgent  need  of  making  life  comfortable 
and  attractive,  at  least,  by  giving  names  and  clearly  intelligi- 
ble descriptions  to  these  forces.  That  it  amply  succeeded  in 
this  aim  is  shown  by  the  ardent  longing  for  some  similar 
golden  age  evoked  by  it  in  a  long  line  of  poets  and  thinkers, 
upon  whom  their  several  worlds  lay  all  too  heavily.  And  that 
freedom  which  permitted  the  Greeks  boldly  to  reason  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  which 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  creating  the  world,  like  divine  art- 
ists, in  their  own  image,  has  been  the  envy  of  subsequent  ages. 

These  simpler  anthropomorphic  reflections  of  the  Greeks 
give  place,  as  the  power  of  reflection  develops,  to  daring  hy- 
potheses concerning  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  shrewd 
guesses  based  upon  little  measured  observation,  all  of  which 
have  much,  though  less  obviously,  of  the  anthropomorphic 
quality.  Contemporary  with  the  decay  of  typical  political  in- 
stitutions there  occurs  a  new  development  in  thought:  and 
men  are  found  anxiously  inquiring  into  their  own  notions. 
Since  the  explanation  of  the  objective  universe  is  losing  its 
power  to  satisfy  the  curious,  and  orthodoxy  is  yielding  to  the 
inevitable,  the  attention  of  astute  inquirers  turns  to  the  prob- 
lem of  knowing  the  creator  of  the  ideas  with  which  he  has  be- 
guiled himself.  It  is  a  time  for  the  revaluation  of  currently 
accepted  doctrines  and  principles.  If  man  be  the  measure  of 
all  things,  then  assuredly  the  measure  should  be  better  known. 
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"The  fields  and  the  woods  have  nothing  to  teach  me,"  says 
Socrates,  ''I  learn  my  lessons  from  men."  And  so  the  prob- 
lem for  man  is  to  know  himself. 

This  problem,  pursued  by  the  instrument  of  the  concept, 
continued  to  be  for  many  centuries  the  preoccupation  of  great 
minds.  It  was  eventually  crystallized  and  elaborated  by  the 
Christian  religion  until  it  reached  its  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment, probably,  in  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  his 
poetic  disciple  Dante,  as  the  study  of  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
The  Greek  gave  his  understanding  of  life  and  nature  clear 
objective  forms;  the  mediaeval  poet  and  moralist  expressed 
his  understanding  of  life  by  a  complete  subjective  analysis. 
The  one  sought  to  make  man  comfortable  in  nature,  the  other 
sought  to  make  him  comfortable  (sometimes  by  the  threat  of 
making  him  uncomfortable)  in  the  life  of  eternity.  The 
Greek  was  an  inventor  and  builder  of  states,  a  political  animal, 
as  Aristotle  says,  because  he  must  save  himself  in  this  life. 
The  mediaeval  man  was  a  subtle  analyst  of  himself,  because 
he  must  prepare  himself  for  eternity.  The  future  life  cast  no 
appreciable  shadow  upon  the  Greek  world;  but  it  cast  a  dark 
shadow  upon  the  mediaeval  world  and  all  its  works.  When 
man  may  gain  eternal  happiness  by  his  service  in  this  life,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  will  strive  with  all  his  energy 
to  earn  this  surpassing  reward.  And  the  attempt  to  earn  this 
reward  has  left  behind  it  monuments  of  unequalled  abstract 
reasoning  which,  like  the  colossal  remains  of  Egyptian  civili- 
zation, and  the  stupendous  armaments  of  the  Great  War,  make 
one  marvel  at  the  immense  futility  of  man. 

There  came  into  the  world  with  vSocrates  and  lasted  up 
till  the  Renaissance,  "the  profound  illusion,"  says  Nietzsche, 
"the  impertur1)able  belief  that  by  means  of  the  clue  of  causalitv 
thinking  reaches  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  being,  and  that 
thinking  is  al)le  not  only  to  perceive  but  to  correct  it."  The 
diligent  use  of  the  concept  and  the  syllogism  to  explain  the 
wr)rld  and   make   it  useful   had   led  to  circular  exercises  in 
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verbal  mechanics,  beginning  in  a  concept  and  ending  in  eter- 
nity. It  required  but  a  glimpse  of  the  Hellenic  world  again  to 
make  men  see  beauty  around  them  and  to  express  it  in  a  glow 
of  artistic  enthusiasm.  The  world  was  joyously  accepted, 
keenly  perceived,  and  represented  in  magnificent  plastic 
forms.  The  Renaissance  replaced  the  concept  with  artistic 
representation. 

Bacon  substituted  for  fruitless  verbal  mechanism  fruit- 
ful observation,  generalization  and  inference.  If  nature,  ap- 
proached in  this  manner,  refuse  to  yield  her  ultimate  secret, 
still  she  grants  fruits  of  extraordinary  variety  and  abund- 
ance. She  reveals  herself  a  kind  mother  indeed;  she  has  be- 
come something  more  than  the  Greek's  beautiful  but  incon- 
stant companion  of  man.  The  mediaeval  man's  imagined 
source  of  devils  and  imps  of  evil  has  become  a  benefactor  who 
rewards  proper  diligence.  Scholastic  speculation  looking  in- 
ward becomes  science  looking  outward.  Boundless  vistas  for 
scientific  conjectures  appear  on  every  hand.  Bold  spirits  sail 
out  into  the  unknown  and  chart  it;  and  like  another  race  of 
Titans  storm  the  very  heavens.  They  brook  no  limits  to  their 
desire  to  know  and  to  have.  A  Faust  will  sell  his  soul  to  the 
devil  that  he  may  have  knowledge;  Alachiavelli's  Prince  will 
yield  himself  to  evil  that  he  may  have  dominion ;  and  Alichel- 
angelo's  figures  are  tense  with  the  strain  of  monumental  as- 
piration. Science,  justifying  itself  by  its  fruits  and  thus  easily 
disposing  of  the  skeptic,  has  endowed  man's  spirit  with  an 
endless  expansiveness.  There  is  no  limit  set  beyond  which 
man  may  not  inquire  into  nature.  And  each  inquiry  yields  a 
new  wealth  of  material  things  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phet of  evil.  Thus  science  by  yielding  to  man's  asking  a  store 
of  earthly  things  without  stint  or  limit,  arrogates  all  power 
to  itself,  just  as  scholasticism  held  power  since  it  was  able  to 
grant  man  the  eternal  delights  of  heaven  for  the  asking.  But 
man  lives  no  more  by  bread  alone  than  he  lives  without  bread 
entirely.     The  restless  expansiveness,  the  ruthless  exploita- 
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tion,  the  grasping  imperialism,  the  colossal  acquisitiveness, 
the  endless  outward  view,  leading  to  action  without  purpose ; 
these  approach  an  end  after  all,  either  a  limit  humanly  de- 
vised, or,  as  the  world's  state  has  recently  shown,  destruction. 
The  new  philosophy  begins  to  ask  science  of  what  avail  its 
abundant  fruits  are.     Shall  man  perish  in  their  midst? 

The  sober  man  accumulates  what  is  necessary  for  the 
enrichment  of  his  personal  life;  for  security,  for  leisure,  and 
then  for  self-cultivation;  for  things  which  reflection  values. 
It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  But  the  modern  accumulator,  as  he 
turns  from  his  task  to  make  himself  a  man,  having  no  knowl- 
edge how  to  proceed,  lapses  back  into  accumulation.  The  end 
for  which  action  exists  must  not  be  too  far  postponed  lest 
action  become  its  own  end,  and  meaningless. 

While  the  fruits  of  the  earth  accumulate,  the  problem  of 
their  utilization  remains  unsolved.  Men  weary  of  harking 
forward  to  some  far-off  divine  event,  and  losing  life  in  the 
meantime.  But  life  is  the  solving  of  the  problem  in  the  going, 
"solvitur  ambulando";  and  that  involves  finding  the  human 
value  for  science  and  for  industry.  Therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  to  study  man  as  he  really  is  in  all  his  divine  com- 
plexity in  order  that  the  end  of  ricliness  in  life  for  which  all 
the  works  of  man  exist  may  be  made  known  and  effective. 
When  man  existed  for  the  sake  of  his  works,  his  life  was  lost. 
Under  ccclesiasticism  he  was  the  spawn  of  an  original  sin; 
under  industrialism  lie  was  a  simple  abstraction;  under  sci- 
ence he  is  a  mechanism ;  and  man  is  a  slave  to  his  own  mind's 
vagaries.  ]^)Ut  when  these  many  activities  of  man  exist  fpr 
him,  his  nature  being  rightly  understood,  he  becomes  a  mas- 
ter of  the  fulnesses  of  living. 

Ruskin's  conventional  and  unanalytic  ])icture  of  the  man 
who  is  at  the  center  of  all  economic  endeavor  leads  through 
long  and  patient  anthroi)omor])hic  studies  down  to  modern 
social  psychology.  When  man's  nature  becomes  known  as  it 
really  is,  the  phrase  "human  valuation"  ac(|uires  content  and 
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effective  meaning,  and  attempts  are  constantly  made  to  give 
science  and  industry  purpose  and  effectiveness  in  the  light  of 
the  new  learning.  Thus  the  persistent  mediaeval  quest  into 
man's  ultimate  moral  nature  returns  into  life  again;  but  in 
another  form  and  with  another  purpose.  Its  form  is  now  that 
of  science,  instead  of  formal  logic :  and  its  purpose  is  life  here 
instead  of  hereafter.  'Man,  the  measure  of  all  things,  is  to  be 
understood  as  he  is  instead  of  as  he  ought  to  be.  He  becomes 
again  the  first  study  of  mankind.  That  long  and  patient  study 
begun  by  Socrates  and  culminating  in  the  middle  ages  is 
again  resumed. 

But  it  is  resumed  in  the  realistic  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
unhampered  by  theological  preconceptions,  and  unlimited  by 
superhuman  sanctions.  It  is  also  critical ;  and  criticism  is  the 
frank  acceptance  of  the  human  quality  in  all  things.  One 
must  judge  because  one  is  human ;  and  to  criticize  is  to  judge. 
One  must  estimate  values  in  terms  of  the  crystallized  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  and  the  race.  What  the  race  has  found 
to  be  valuable  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise,  although  it  may  be 
somewhat  contemptuously  called  merely  prejudice  and  moral- 
istic, is  after  all  the  touchstone  whereby  all  human  conceptions 
and  all  human  labors  will  be  judged.  The  new  orientation 
centers  around  a  core  of  humanistic  realism.  The  new  real- 
ism looks  at  the  universe  without  bias,  either  ecclesiastical  or 
scientific:  and  the  new  humanism  interprets  its  data  in  the 
light  of  their  simple  human  origin.  ^lan  makes  his  universe; 
therefore  he  should  make  it  useful  for  himself.  Science  is 
the  instrument  with  which  he  has  been  building  it:  but  it  has 
not  always  been  useful  for  him,  since  he  has,  more  often  than 
not,  regarded  the  instrument  as  something  greater  than 
himself. 

Among  the  devices  which  subordinates  a  man  to  his 
thought  is  that  of  conceiving  of  the  universe  as  a  unity. 
Henry  Adams  in  his  Education  has  given  an  account  of  his 
vain  pursuit  of  that  conception  in  history,  and  ultimately  in 
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science,  from  which  the  historical  conception  had  come.  Since 
the  early  gropings  after  it  among  the  reflective  Greeks,  it  had 
grown  in  power  and  influence,  associated  with  various  great 
expressions  of  imperial  ambition  to  which  it  was  a  congenial 
aid,  such  as  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Universal  Church, 
until  it  reached  a  zenith  in  the  modern  scientific  and  mechan- 
istic sense,  associated  with  imperial  industrialism.  Adams, 
however,  applying  a  realistic  measure,  is  unable  to  find  in  the 
multiform  complexity  of  the  world  any  manifestation  of  this 
unity.  He  finds  rather  in  the  last  resort,  when  he  applies  to  the 
more  reflective  scientists,  that  even  they  are  unable  to  discover 
the  unity  that  was  supposed  to  underlie  all  science.  They 
assert  that  order  and  reason,  beauty  and  benevolence,  are  con- 
ceptions solely  associated  with  the  mind  of  man  and  cannot  be 
projected  beyond  it.  Necessity  cannot  be  inferred  in  that 
which  lies  beyond  sense-impressions  since  it  is  a  concept 
formed  by  the  mind  of  man  on  this  side  of  sense-impressions. 
And  chaos,  therefore,  is  all  that  can  be  asserted  of  the 
super-sensuous.  The  scientists  themselves  thus  insist  that 
the  world  is  one  of  multiplicity  rather  than  of  unity  alone. 

"This  sublime  metaphysical  illusion,"  as  Nietzsche  says, 
**that  by  means  of  the  clue  of  causality  thinking  reaches  to 
the  deepest  al)ysses  of  being  and  that  thinking  is  not  only 
able  to  perceive  but  also  to  correct  it,  is  added  as  an  instinct 
to  science  and  again  and  again  leads  the  latter  to  its  limits 
where  it  must  change  into  art;  which  is  really  the  end  to  be 
attained  by  this  mechanism."  It  seems  then  that  science  has 
iK'en  led  to  its  limits,  when  it  must  change  into  art.  If  it  be 
not  changed  into  art,  its  ends  dangle  vainly  in  the  inane  and  it 
remains  ])ur])()seless  and  meaningless,  blind  leader  of  the  blind. 

The  world  will  ])r()bably  admit  now  at  once  that  science 
is  a  mechanism,  the  most  i)owerfnl  and  efficient  of  the  tools 
devised  by  man.  But  no  tool,  from  the  sim|)lest  stone  axe  to 
the  mf)st  com])lex  intellectual  conce])tion,  can  remain  an  end 
in  itself.     \Vhatever  issues  from  the  human  brain  nnist  some- 
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how  serve  to  enrich  hfe ;  it  must  somehow  return  to  that  Hfe 
from  which  it  sprang,  with  interest.  But  mere  mechanism 
neither  explains,  as  Nietzsche  says,  nor  does  it  return  comfort 
and  solace  to  its  deviser.  Art  is  the  peculiar  activity  of  man- 
kind which  most  adequately  serves  that  use.  The  great  poets 
have  been  the  most  deeply  religious  of  men.  And  such  art  as 
theirs  is  more  nearly  an  end  in  itself  than  any  other  human  ex- 
pression. It  attempts  to  give  an  explanation  of  life  by  imita- 
tion, by  analog}',  by  likeness.  Farther  than  that  man  cannot 
go.  If  the  tools  which  he  builds  become  more  flexible,  subtle, 
and  powerful,  he  should  by  means  of  them  return  more 
adequate  analogies  of  life  whereby  to  explain  it. 

The  Greek  mytholog\'  has  been  called  a  science ;  but  it  is 
rather  an  artistic  and  religious  transformation  into  art  of 
such  science  as  was  then  known.  It  may  be  derided  as  a 
simple  animism,  but  unlike  other  animisms,  it  exhibits  a  clear 
and  rational  attitude  towards  the  world  and  makes  explana- 
tions which  are  purely  personal,  and  therefore  illuminating, 
not  grotesque  and  obscure.  It  reveals  a  rational  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  thought  in  that  it  does  not  try  to  make  extra- 
human  explanations.  Just  as  the  sciences,  each  in  its  respec- 
tive groups  of  data,  apply  to  these  the  conceptions  of  reason 
and  order  which  are  innate  in  the  observer  and  do  not  as- 
sume that  the  inferences  from  one  are  necessarily  valid  in 
every  other,  so  the  early  Greeks  applied  to  the  forces  within 
and  without  themselves  interpretations  that  have  exactly  the 
order  to  be  found  in  human  beings  and  concretely  visualized 
them  thus;  that  is,  when  their  science  reached  its  limits,  it 
changed  into  art.  Each  force  or  group  of  phenomena  had  its 
own  individual  representation  not  transferable  to  any  other. 
They  were  polytheists,  and  their  thought  was  frankly  an- 
thropomorphic. Theirs  was  a  multiple  world,  with  a  dim  Fate 
in  the  background. 

There  are  now  probably  more  sciences  than  the  Greeks 
had  gods  and  spirits:  and  each  rules  over  its  own  particular 
sphere  of  nature.     Each  is  a  group  of  observations  arranged 
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into  an  order  of  some  human  kind;  and  by  human  kind  is 
meant  according  to  some  analogy  taken  from  human  experi- 
ence. If  it  seems  absurd  to  compare  these  sciences  with  the 
elder  mythology,  it  might  be  asked  what  will  be  thought  of 
these  sciences  at  a  time  as  remote  from  us  in  the  future  as 
we  are  distant  from  the  Greeks.  They  will  probably  have  be- 
come a  very  strange  mythology  indeed.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  the  gods  and  spirits  of  the  Greek  world  were  never 
known  in  the  concrete,  whereas  science  works  with  tangible 
objects  and  achieves  predicted  results,  it  might  be  answered 
that  when  the  greater  scientists  exercise  their  imaginations 
to  understand  the  real  nature  of  things,  the  world  is  reduced 
to  a  system  of  hypotheses  and  formulae  which  surely  are  as 
intangible  as  the  gods  and  spirits,  without  their  saving  grace 
of  offering  comfort  and  solace  to  the  general  mind. 

There  are  many  sciences,  not  one.  If  we  suspect  one 
science  with  its  general  law  behind  all  these  multiple  things, 
so  long  as  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
arrange  the  world,  humanly  speaking,  as  if  this  were  known; 
which  has  so  often  happened  under  one  or  another  form  of 
absolutism.  Behind  the  Greek  gods  was  a  dimly  suspected 
Fate;  but  Fate,  as  interpreted  by  some  group  of  human  be- 
ings, was  not  permitted  to  rule  life.  So  long  as  dim  myster- 
ious presences  are  merely  suspected,  it  may  as  well  be  con- 
jectured that  ''above  all  law  is  humanity."  And  in  making 
this  conjecture  there  is  something  definite  to  work  with,  if 
men  would  know  more  nearly  what  it  is  that  limits  their  wills, 
in  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  mankind  with  its  infinitely  vari- 
a])]e  relationships,  in  which  all  individuals  are  involved,  may 
be  comprehendingly  utilized  for  their  advantage.  There  are 
order  and  reason  in  the  universe  in  just  the  measure  that 
these  are  found  in  the  personality  that  imputes  it  to  his  en- 
vironment. But  that  the  order  and  reason  that  is  found  in 
any  one  personality  shall  be  the  order  for  all  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. vSuch  order  as  may  exist  must  l)e  Iniilt  up  by  agreement 
among  the  many,  assuming  them  to  be  conscious  and  tolerant 
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of  each  other,  and  able  to  understand  that  each  man's  world 
is  different  from  every  other's.  An  order  thus  built  up  by  un- 
derstanding and  agreement,  and  comprehensible  to  him  who 
accepts  it,  is  a  guarantee  of  freedom  and  all  its  fruits  as  they 
were  enjoyed  under  the  Greek  dispensation.  And  since  this 
is  an  order  that  is  found  in  the  human  personality,  it  becomes 
vitally  necessary  that  this  mysterious  entity  be  understood. 
In  this  very  sense  there  is  a  movement  in  the  world  towards 
right  understanding,  a  new  humanism.  "\"alues  must  be  dis- 
covered and  produced  in  a  world  of  experience  before  they 
can  be  conceived  or  assumed  to  exist  in  a  higher  world;  the 
other  world  must  always  be  derived  from  this  world;  it  can 
never  be  a  primary  concept.  It  changes  with  the  changes  of 
this  world."  This  is  true  under  whatever  auspices  the  dog- 
matism may  be  promulgated. 

The  new  tide  ebbs  away  from  the  pursuit  of  an  elusive 
unity,  inevitable  accompaniment  of  practical  absolutism.  It 
flows  strongly  towards  multiplicity ;  yet  it  does  not  reduce  the 
world  to  a  chaos.  Neither  was  the  multiform  and  beautifully 
diversified  world  of  the  myths  a  chaos.  The  mind  of  man 
persists  in  seeing  the  world  under  the  appearance  of  order; 
but  it  must  always  be  emphasized  that  this  order  is  not  a  con- 
cept, or  a  mechanism,  or  syllogism ;  but  that  of  the  full  human 
personality.  While  the  early  Greek  view  of  it  was  ingenu- 
ously anthropomorphic,  the  modern  accords  with  the  more 
adequate  understanding  of  the  human  being  which  modern 
humanistic  studies  provide. 

Philosophic  thought  has  progressed  systematically  in  this 
direction  from  the  empiricist  turning  point  of  some  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Recently  it  has  emerged  through  many  varieties 
of  vitalism  in  the  extreme  form  of  psychological  vitalism,  or 
personalism,  which  regards  the  universe  as  constituted  by  an 
infinitely  great  number  of  interrelated  selves.  Whereas,  it  is 
said,  the  selfless  or  impersonal  idea,  like  the  impersonal  value, 
is  an  abstraction  from  the  concretely  real  self,  "the  world  as 
mental,  inevitably  is  a  world  made  up  not  of  ideas,  or  mental 
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processes,  but  of  selves."  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  as 
an  advanced  view,  it  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  main  trend 
towards  humanism. 

The  tide  has  ebbed  slowly  away  from  the  mechanistic 
unity  that  accompanied  industrialism,  just  as  it  ebbed  away 
from  the  verbally  mechanistic  unity  that  accompanied  im- 
perial ecclesiasticism.  The  Turning  Point  has  been  passed 
and  it  flows  again  towards  a  human  interpretation  of  those 
things  which  are  human  inevitably.  Men  try  to  see  the  world 
as  it  really  is  to  each  individual,  and  to  build  it  up  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life  by  agreement  among  each  other,  making  its  or- 
der that  which  comes  from  an  interrelation  of  personalities. 
The  evidences  of  these  things  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
In  the  industrial  life,  after  many  years  of  haphazard  legal 
tinkering,  the  last  change  impends  whereby  men  shall  deter- 
mine for  themselves  their  parts  in  industrial  organizations. 
In  government  centuries  of  organic  development  has  evolved 
that  anomaly  among  world  empires,  the  British,  an  imperial 
association  of  free  governments,  bound  together  by  moral  ties 
rather  than  by  legal  sanctions.  And  the  League  of  Nations 
comes  as  a  further  universal  extension  of  this  principle  of 
organization,  the  only  one  which  has  so  far  proved  that  it  has 
the  qualities  of  growth  and  permanence.  For  such  concep- 
tions of  organization  knowledge  and  understanding  of  human- 
ity is  needed.  That  this  is  being  garnered  is  shown  by  such 
a  phenomenon  as  realism  in  literature.  For  realism  can  ulti- 
mately be  little  else  than  a  sincere  and  faithful  recording  of 
the  universe  as  it  appears  to  each  individual ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  comes  to  be  known  that  each  record  must  be  differ- 
ent from  every  other,  understanding  and  toleration  ensue.  In 
realism  the  eighteenth  century  romanticism,  collateral  of  the 
democratic  movement,  comes  to  full  fruit.  There  must  be 
real  understanding  of  the  varieties  of  men  as  well  as  a  passion 
for  humanity  in  the  abstract  before  there  can  be  real  democ- 
racy.   In  that  branch  of  literature  known  as  journalism  there 
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appear  increasingly  new  members  of  what  may  be  called  the 
free  press.  And  this  is  also  an  expression  of  the  desire  to 
know  the  free  and  untrammeled  opinions  of  men  as  individ- 
uals in  place  of  those  which  are  guided  or  controlled  by  cor- 
porate interests.  The  old  time  fiction  of  the  soulless  corpora- 
tion, like  that  of  national  sovereignty  above  all  human  law  and 
morality,  no  longer  holds.  It  is  known  that  individuals  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  these  specious  pretences.  It  is  there- 
fore demanded  that  purely  personal  opinions  be  made  known 
as  personal  and  that  fictions  be  dispensed  with.  In  education 
it  is  more  clearly  realized  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  not  only  historically  and  scientifically,  but  concretely  in 
the  student  himself,  for  he  is  also  a  man.  Therefore  studies 
tend  to  group  themselves  around  anthropological  centers ;  and 
the  development  of  individual  powers  and  character  becomes 
paramount  in  all  instruction. 

These  new  attitudes  reveal  how  men  become  realists 
again,  looking  through  their  own  eyes,  not  through  the  spec- 
tacles provided  by  interested  concept-makers.  And  so  they 
judge  the  things  that  they  see  and  try  to  know  in  the  light  of 
their  own  experiences  and  that  which  is  acceptable  to  them. 
They  are  critical ;  not  by  the  measuring-rule  of  codified  prin- 
ciples, but  by  the  standards  of  the  best  lives.  And  in  being 
thus  critical,  they  are  humanistic.  In  this  direction  they  have 
been  tending  against  enormous  obstacles — obstacles  so  great 
that  the  riddance  of  them  has  almost  wrecked  mankind.  But 
with  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  and  the  coming  of  peace,  the 
painful  convalescence  begins. 

Rupert  Brooke  might  well  ask,  "Should  we  be  a  Turn- 
ing Point  in  History?"  as  he  thought  of  battles  fought  to 
make  possible  the  glorious  light  of  Greek  culture.  The  war 
in  which  he  becomes  a  hero  is  the  turning  point  into  a  culture 
even  more  glorious,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  It  will  be  made  possible 
by  applying  a  similar  realistic,  human  vision  to  the  marvel- 
lous instruments  that  man  has  since  fashioned  for  himself. 


RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  A 
RHODES  SCHOLAR 

By  Joseph  B.  Harrison 

Several  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  to  interpret  the  purpose 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  establishing  them,  and  to  measure  their 
success  in  operation.  This  is  not  another.  It  is  rather  the 
simple  story,  told  wherever  possible  in  his  own  words,  of  one 
who  seemed  to  those  whose  boon  it  was  to  know  him  to  have 
been  singularly  successful  in  making  an  imaginative  adapta- 
tion of  what  Oxford  has  to  give,  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  American  life. 

When  Joel  M.  Johanson,  first  Rhodes  Scholar  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  teacher  of  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Washington,  lost  his  life  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent on  a  slippery  Seattle  road,  to  more  persons  in  his  com- 
munity than  could  possibly  have  expected  it  there  came  a 
sudden  intense  realization  that  certain  forces  quietly  at  work 
in  that  community  had  become  necessary  to  its  intellectual  life. 
Those  forces  owed  so  much  of  their  release  and  incidence  to 
Mr.  Johanson,  and  he  in  turn  owed  so  much  to  his  Oxford 
experience,  that  the  nature  of  that  experience  can  in  no  way 
be  better  shown  than  by  recounting  the  manner  in  which  he 
paid  his  debt. 

When  the  first  grou])  of  Rhodes  Scholars  from  the 
United  vStates  entrusted  tliemselves  to  the  charted  Atlantic 
on  a  Cunardcr  out  of  Boston  they  were  committed  to  adven- 
ture as  surely  as  was  Columbus.  "Moriturus,  te  salutamo," 
had  been  tlie  greeting  in  the  letters  of  the  one  of  their  num- 
ber wlio  organized  the  party.  And  indeed  it  was  a  journey 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  grim  enough  in  some  of  its 
as])ects.     'I'hese  vouiig  men   were  carefully  nurtured.     The 
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educators  who  had  made  of  them  successful  candidates  for  the 
scholarships  had  reared  them  in  accordance  with  an  infal- 
lible system.  "Is  it  a  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  melting 
pot,  or  to  the  standardization  of  the  schools,"  wrote  Mr.  Jo- 
hanson  several  years  later,  "that  this  group  of  men  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  a  thoroughly 
homogeneous  group,  agreeing  in  ideals,  attitudes,  and  pur- 
poses, as  if  they  had  been  the  products  of  one  school?  I  am 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  public  school 
system,  which  is  the  true  melting  pot  after  all."  Neither  Joel 
Johanson  nor  any  of  his  fellows  on  that  voyage  was  inured 
to  intellectual  adventure.  All  their  paths  had  been  a  com- 
mon path,  and  a  safe  one:  "For  system  has  been  the  proud 
boast  of  American  higher  education;  and  in  so  far  as  there 
has  been  any  tendency  to  lapse  from  the  standard  there  has 
stepped  in  the  expert  to  apply  the  efficiency  test  of  the  mech- 
anical and  industrial  world;  and  the  system  has  been  saved 
in  its  pristine  vigor. 

"Yet  it  is  this  very  system  that  has  become  the  special 
aim  of  the  heretics  in  education.  They  say  it  is  too  mechani- 
cal ;  they  say  that  the  field  of  knowledge  has  been  divided  into 
branches,  each  in  the  exclusive  care  of  a  department;  that 
these  branches  in  turn  have  been  divided  into  courses,  each  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  exclusive  care  of  an  instructor,  and 
each  numbered,  so  that  a  general  branch  is  composed  of  up  to 
fifty  or  more  parts:  that  these  courses  again  are  subdivided 
into  still  smaller  fragments,  called  recitations,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  which  regularly  attended  entitle  the  student  to  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  total  number  of  units  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  collegiate  education.  If,  for  instance,  120  units 
represent  that  necessary  number  of  units,  then  education  be- 
comes a  matter  of  judiciously  choosing  from  among  the  frag- 
ments ....  and  combining  them  until  that  total  is  reached 
Xow  this  method  has  not  even  the  merits  of  a  chemi- 
cal combination,  they  say,  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  com- 
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bined  with  one  of  oxygen  forms  water,  which  is  a  substance 
quite  different  from  its  component  parts ;  while  the  mechani- 
cal educational  method  of  adding  merely  makes  a  mathemati- 
cal sum. 

"This  method  of  addition  of  component  parts  can  never 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  form  an  impression  of  unity  in 
the  student's  mind.  And  yet  education  must  form  a  unity. 
The  result  of  it  must  be  a  living  and  growing  thing;  it  must 
be  organic,  growing  from  within  outward.  This  a  mechani- 
cal system  cannot  effect.  An  organic  system,  rather,  which 
would  give  the  student  an  impression  at  the  outset  of  a  unity, 
and  would  grow  and  reach  out  and  embrace,  and  assimilate 
to  itself,  and  thus  give  as  a  result  a  changed  form,  instead  of 
a  magnitude  only,  is  the  desideratum." 

True  to  their  American  experience  these  young  men 
spent  a  good  share  of  their  time  on  board  ship  studying  the 
handbooks  and  statutes  of  Oxford  University  that  they  might 
know  what  Oxford  education  would  be  like.  It  is  easy  to 
form  from  a  study  of  specifications  a  concept  of  a  standard- 
ized education,  as  of  a  fabricated  ship,  when  one  has  once 
seen  the  thing  in  sample.  And  when  the  first  American 
Rhodes  Scholars  arrived  at  Oxford  they  found  that  they  knew 
rather  more  about  its  system  than  did  the  dons  who  had  it  in 
charge:  "The  business-like  American  student  enters  the 
room  of  his  tutor  and,  after  the  formalities,  tells  him :  'Mr. 
Hill,  I  intend  to  take  the  law  course,  which  I  may  enter  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  by  petitioning  certain  faculties  and  prov- 
ing my  fitness,  and  thus  omit  the  entrance  examinations.' 
'Why  do  that?  Why  not  take  one  of  the  regular  schools? 
Besides,  I  hardly  think  you  can  do  what  you  say.'  'Why,  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  it  is  impossible.  I  have  l)ccn  consult- 
ing them.'  'Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
statutes.  An  Oxford  tutor  never  pays  any  attention  to  them, 
you  know.  It  is  customary  to  do  things  in  certain  ways.  I 
am   inclined  to  think  that  even  if  the  statutes,  as  you  say, 
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permit  the  course  you  are  planning,  you  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  it.    There's  no  precedent.'  " 

Alas  for  mechanics — there  was  no  manipulating  the  Ox- 
ford machine.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  machine  to  be  worked. 
It  was  rather  an  organism,  with  vital  forces  deep  seated  and 
serene.  It  could  only  be  anatomatized  at  the  risk  of  its  life : 
"It  is  a  great  spiritual  adventure  to  pass  from  the  atmosphere 
where  the  law,  the  statute,  the  form  are  supreme,  to  one  where 
they  are,  as  it  were,  tolerated,  where  it  is  not  so  much  what 
the  law  is,  and  the  statute,  as  what  men  do  and  have  done  and 
consequently  will  do,  and  where  such  things  are  studied  rather 
than  the  abstractions  from  them:  the  spiritual  adventure,  in 
short,  of  passing  from  scholasticism  to  humanism." 

It  was  not  a  sudden  emotional  enthusiasm  that  made  Joel 
Johanson  a  devoted  son  of  Oxford.  It  was  not  any  predis- 
position to  admire  the  English  that  made  him  eventually  at 
home  in  their  England.  It  was  not  the  romantic  associations 
of  a  term  that  made  him  a  convert  to  humanism.  Indeed  he 
was  always  skeptical  of  the  usefulness  of  mere  terminology. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  lived  his  three  years  in  Oxford,  and 
tlien  had  lived  for  several  years  more  away  from  it,  not  until 
he  had  rechecked  by  personal  contact  the  conclusions  about 
American  education  and  American  civilization  that  he  had 
gradually  shaped  from  an  English  perspective,  that  he  began 
to  feel  secure  in  those  conclusions,  that  he  began  to  feel  that 
the  tentatives  with  which  he  made  his  fresh  approach  to 
American  institutions  justified  his  making  a  convinced  at- 
tack upon  some  of  them.  And  even  then  he  was  never  touched 
by  that  lust  for  a  cheap  immediacy  which  he  always  felt  was 
the  bane  of  much  of  America's  spiritual  eifort.  The  ideal  of 
humanism  as  he  conceived  it  was  essentially  an  ideal  of 
growth;  and  growth  is  a  constant  reaching  out  from  a  cen- 
ter. Growth  is  the  one  thing  we  must  have  faith  in;  but  of 
growth  we  must  know  that  only  what  is  potential  in  the  seed 
will  ever  be  realized  in  the  tree.    Institutions  are  made  to  fos- 
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ter  growth  and  not  defeat  it.  Any  institution  is  based  on  a 
destructive  scepticism  which  refuses  to  have  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  humanity  it  serves  to  unfold  itself,  which  denies  to 
vital  things  the  freest  opportunities  for  self-realization.  And 
growth  is  slow,  if  it  is  growth  for  time. 

It  was  the  novelty  of  a  system  so  based  upon  these  pre- 
suppositions that  it  cannot  justly  be  called  a  system,  the  flex- 
ibility of  a  method  that  sought  ultimate  rather  than  immediate 
results,  the  absence  of  all  machinery  for  measurement  and 
tabulation,  for  making  terminal  or  even  yearly  reports  upon 
accomplishment,  that  sorely  tried  and  puzzled  the  first  young 
Americans  to  invade  Oxford  under  the  aegis  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
A  man  might,  it  seemed,  study  for  two  or  three  years  at  Ox- 
ford without  having  anything  to  show  for  it  upon  Oxford's 
books.  A  student  was  astonishingly  free  to  work  or  not  to 
work,  as  he  saw  fit,  from  term  to  term ;  while  more  than  half 
the  year  was  given  him  as  vacation  time,  apparently  upon  the 
naive  presumption  that  he  would  use  it  constructively  with- 
out a  touch  of  the  tutorial  lash.  So  complete  an  absence  of 
the  instrumentalities  of  coercion  could  hardly  be  anything  but 
confusing  to  graduates  of  the  American  schools.  It  was  more 
than  an  honor  system.  Rather  than  making  an  appeal  for 
moral  and  intellectual  integrity,  or  establishing  safeguards 
against  abuses,  it  calmly  presumed  a  native  integrity  that 
needed  only  release  and  opportunity.  It  is  not,  of  course,  be- 
cause Americans  have  less  of  integrity  than  others  that  such 
an  assumption  surprises  them.  It  is  only  because  American 
education  has  been  highly  mcchanicalized  that  American  stu- 
dents have  an  instinctive  desire  to  ''beat  the  machine."  To 
undermine  formalism  with  formalism,  sul)terfuge  with  sub- 
terfuge, is  legitimate  activity.  Americans  have  adapted  them- 
selves readily  enough  to  the  rationale  of  the  English  system 
as  soon  as  they  have  understood  it. 

If  Oxford  were  a  thing  apart,  if  it  were  really  the  home 
of  lost  causes  that  progressives  arc  tempted  to  name  it,  or  if 
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it  were  an  oasis  of  humanism  in  a  philistine  desert,  if  good  or 
bad  it  were  expressive  only  of  itself,  it  could  never  place  its 
imprint  so  firmly  as  it  does  upon  those  who  come  under  its 
influence.  But  Oxford  as  an  institution  and  in  its  custom  and 
tradition  is  instinct  with  the  English  spirit.  In  an  essay  writ- 
ten in  1917,  "Why  I  Sympathize  With  England,"  an  essay 
written  for  a  group  of  friends,  Mr.  Johanson  expressed  his 
conviction  on  this  point:  "Out  of  the  impression  of  'fair 
play'  in  games,  in  the  athletic  system,  in  the  university  sys- 
tem, I  find  rising  what  in  a  political  sense  is  the  instinct  for 
freedom.  It  is  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  will  get 
its  expression  sooner  or  later.  In  proportion  as  the  democ- 
racy functions  directly  freedom  is  attained,  in  the  industrial 
life  as  well  as  in  the  political.  Therefore  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  England  represents  in  this  war  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions of  the  world.  If  liberal  statesmen  have  the  helm  they 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Of  her  it  can  be  said  as  Pericles 
spoke  of  Athens  in  his  wonderful  Funeral  Speech :  'Our 
military  training  is  different  from  our  opponents'.  The  gates 
of  our  city  are  flung  open  to  the  world.  We  practise  no  per- 
iodical deportations,  nor  do  we  prevent  visitors  from  observ- 
ing or  discovering  what  an  enemy  might  usefully  apply  to  his 
own  purposes.  For  our  trust  is  not  in  the  devices  of  material 
equipment,  but  in  our  good  spirits  for  battle.'  Or  again:  'If 
we  choose  to  face  danger  with  an  easy  mind  rather  than  after 
a  rigorous  training,  and  to  trust  in  native  manliness  rather 
than  in  state-made  courage,  the  advantage  lies  with  us;  for 
we  are  spared  all  the  weariness  of  practising  for  future  hard- 
ships, and  when  we  find  ourselves  amongst  them  we  are  brave 
as  our  plodding  rivals.'  The  Athenian  commonwealth  is  more 
or  less  consciously  the  model  of  English  political  thinking. 
And  so  Sparta  may  be  regarded  as  the  model  of  the  German, 
modified  by  the  Roman — both  primarily  military.  One  is  a 
government  of  distrust;  the  other  of  confidence,  in  men." 

Trust — that  somehow  is  a  keynote  at  Oxford :  trust,  the 
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source  of  all  liberties,  the  enemy  of  fear  and  hence  of  tyranny, 
constitutes  the  magic  that  accounts  for  England's  bloodless 
revolutions.  It  is  easy  to  be  cynical  in  this  matter ;  the  friends 
of  Ireland  or  of  India,  as  were  once  the  friends  of  South  Af- 
rica, may  be  tempted  to  curl  the  lip.  But  we  live  in  a  world 
of  comparatives,  and  where  do  the  creative  minds  of  the  cur- 
rent reconstruction  go  to  school  if  not  to  England? 

It  was,  at  all  events,  an  inspiration  to  faith  that  Joel  Jo- 
hanson  brought  back  to  America  from  Oxford.  It  was  faith 
that  seemed  to  him  the  essential  thing  in  humanism.  For 
faith,  proverbially  blind,  is  in  reality  the  only  thing  that  sees. 
Surely  faith  alone  can  educate.  Anything  other  than  faith 
either  doubts  or  denies  its  objectives,  and  instinctively  shuts  in 
rather  than  leads  out  the  individuality  with  which  it  deals.  The 
function  of  a  mechanism  is  to  control  power  for  preconceived 
ends;  the  function  of  an  organism  is  to  experiment  in  power 
to  the  extent  of  its  capacities  and  for  its  own  sake.  It  seemed 
to  Mr.  Johanson  that  at  Oxford  education  did  not  exist  apart 
from  the  educated,  that  it  was  not  superimposed  but  inwardly 
generated,  self-induced.  If  one  is  to  hope  for  the  world  one 
must  have  faith  in  men,  for  salvation  lies  not  in  what  can  be 
driven  into  them  but  in  what  can  be  drawn  out  of  them  to  fill 
the  voids  of  a  spirit  that  is  constantly  consumed. 

It  was,  then,  with  such  a  hope  and  such  a  faith  that  Joel 
Joha^nson  returned  to  America  and  entered  into  a  struggle 
that  lasted  until  his  death.  His  first  employment  in  his  univer- 
sity was  in  a  department  other  than  that  to  which  he  gave  his 
most  significant  service,  and  there  he  was  confronted  witli  a 
situation  that  would  have  disheartened  any  but  tlie  most  cour- 
ageous. In  this  backwater  at  least,  the  business  of  college  or 
university  was  conceived  as  a  crude  matter  of  (listril)uting 
knowledge,  not  as  a  trust  for  the  develoi)ing  of  young  minds, 
and  characters,  and  personalities.  He  found  tliat  he  was  ex- 
pected to  make  of  himself  a  j)art  of  an  insensitive  mill  which 
prided  itself  uj)()n  its  ability  to  grind  any  grist  and  produce 
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therefrom  a  uniform  product,  a  product  that  could  be  safely 
advertised  with  a  conventional  guarantee.  The  milling  pro- 
cess was  infallible  because  it  never  varied ;  it  never  adapted  it- 
self to  a  material  sufficiently  tractible  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  adaptation  entirely  upon  itself.  The  guarantee  of  the 
product  was  a  cumulative  record  of  the  stages  in  the  process 
undergone,  expressible  in  a  mathematical  formula  issued  un- 
der hand  and  seal.  He  was  told  what  to  teach,  and  when  and 
how  to  teach  it;  he  was  even  presented  with  the  approved 
class-book  and  instructed  in  the  hieroglyphics  with  which  he 
might  attest  the  responsibility  of  his  method.  Needless  to 
say,  although  he  became  clearly  aware  that  any  attempt  he 
might  make  to  individualize  his  work  would  be  considered 
treacherous,  he  remained  too  loyal  to  his  Oxford  training  not 
to  offer  immediate  resistance  to  the  system  that  sought  to  de- 
stroy him ;  and  as  a  result  he  taught  on  without  a  raise  in  rank 
or  increase  in  salary  until  a  change  to  another  department 
with  a  more  liberal  tradition  gave  scope  to  his  creative  eft'ort. 
He  always  looked  back  upon  that  early  experience  with 
the  humor  that  never  failed  to  cleanse  his  soul  of  bitterness. 
It  was  refreshing  to  find  crassly  functioning  so  complete  a 
rediicfio  ad  absiirdum  of  tendencies  that  were,  and  are,  still 
threatening  in  much  more  subtle  ways  to  stifle  American 
higher  education.  A  system  whose  ideal  is  a  smooth  running 
and  unvarying  efficiency  must  provide  itself  with  a  stereo- 
typed body  of  material  which  must  be  dealt  with  according  to 
prescription.  The  scientific  method,  suspicious  of  intuition 
and  inspiration,  insistent  upon  tangibility  in  its  materials,  can 
scarcely  deal  effectively  with  anything  so  volatile  and  erratic 
as  human  emotions  and  volitions.  When  applied  to  educa- 
tion it  must  therefore  ignore  such  disturbing  variations. 
'■'Long  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Johanson,  "there  was  a  battle 
waged  between  the  advocates  of  the  humanities,  'the  more 
human  studies,'  and  those  who  wished  to  maintain  the  es- 
tablished order  of  scholasticism.     The  same  battle  threatens 
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to  be  waged  anew  in  our  time.  We  hear  it  said  that  the  prop- 
er study  of  mankind  is  man.  But  we  do  not  study  man,  we 
study  a  number  of  abstractions,  the  generaUzed  results  of 
long  reflection  and  observations  about  men.  It  is  all  aloof 
from  life ;  it  is  not  living  itself.  But  we  could  make  any  and 
every  subject  humanized  and  liberal  by  conceiving  it  as  a 
living  thing  having  its  birth  and  early  beginnings,  its  growth 
and  development,  its  ultimate  conclusions  in  our  time,  in- 
stead of  studying  the  ultimate  only,  as  if  the  institution  had 
no  past,  no  beginning,  no  growth.  Looked  at  in  this  light 
there  w^ould  be  justification  for  the  division  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  into  branches,  in  each  of  which  the  human  and 
liberalizing  elements  of  true  education  might  be  found.  If 
you  should  limit  your  study  to  the  most  arid  science,  but  con- 
sider that  historically;  consider  how  the  human  mind  made 
its  first  tentative  gropings  for  some  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena,  in  the  light  of  the  thought  of  its  time,  how  it  ad- 
vanced from  these  dim  shadowings  ...  to  others  more  pal- 
pable, and  thus  forw^ard  up  to  hypotheses  so  marvellously  pro- 
ductive of  practical  fruits  as  those  of  today.  Or  if  you  should 
limit  your  study  to  one  language,  and  instead  of  considering 
it  as  the  final  and  permanent  thing,  should  consider  it  also 
historically,  how  it  had  its  beginnings  with  roots  extending 
hither  and  thither  back  into  the  common  soil  of  human  life, 
how  it  grew  according  as  the  life  of  which  it  is  an  expression 
grew,  from  one  age  to  another,  imaging  forth  its  thought,  its 
ideals,  its  aspirations  along  with  the  commoner  impulses,  up 
till  its  ultimate  form  in  the  language  of  today,  a  thing  of  won- 
derful flexibility,  profound  subtlety,  and  delicate  sensibility, 
growing  today  to  fit  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  So  each  branch 
of  knowledge  as  it  is  divided  in  the  curricula  of  the  day  might 
be  given  the  historical  persi)ective,  and  as  such  it  might  be 
made  a  study  in  itself  of  all  the  things,  after  all,  which  are 
separated  into  non-communicating  comi)artments  according 
to  the  scheme,  all  the  things  which  compose  life;  and  life  is 
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man.  Then  Chemistry,  German,  Economics,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  would  cease  to  be  the  abstractions  that  they  are,  and 
would  be  filled  with  the  interest  that  a  picture  of  human  life 
always  holds.  Thus  the  humanities  would  come  into  their 
own  again." 

The  university  as  a  whole  was  slow  to  recognize  in  Air. 
Johanson  an  innovator  in  the  work  of  his  department,  or  a 
revolutionary  influence  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  His 
mien  was  too  modest,  his  method  too  quiet,  his  results  too 
gradual  in  their  accruing  ever  to  create  any  of  those  nine  day 
wonders  that  give  to  things  that  happen  the  dignity  of  news. 
Most  of  his  experiments  he  made  at  his  own  expense,  to  have 
them  tardily  officialized  when  he  had  established  proof  be- 
yond attack.  During  the  years  in  which  he  worked  quietly 
and  consistently  toward  a  more  and  more  clearly  visualized 
goal,  scores  of  instantaneous  and  often  universal  remedies 
for  the  ills  of  liberal  education  were  vaunted,  tested,  and  dis- 
carded all  about  him.  Alost  of  them  were  in  the  nature  of 
schematic  changes,  or  of  tinkering  with  the  machinery,  of 
trying  whether  five  and  five  would  make  a  better  ten  than  six 
and  four.  Their  futility  was  inevitable,  for  they  avoided 
with  the  tenacity  of  fear  a  scrutiny  of  fundamentals.  But 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  volume  of  discontent  with  educa- 
tional complacencies  in  a  democracy  too  sorely  tried  to  re- 
main complacent.  Those  who  have  been  struggling  for  the 
last  ten  years  to  make  liberal  training  fruitful  may  well  feel 
triumphant  now  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  land. 
It  is  significant  of  important  changes  that  Joel  Johanson  was 
just  beginning  to  win  commensurate  local  recognition  for  his 
work  when  he  was  taken  from  it.  Our  method  of  teaching 
the  liberal  arts  has  been  condemned  by  the  very  elTiciency 
tests  by  which  it  was  sought  to  preserve  and  defend  it.  Sci- 
entific and  vocational  courses  have  vindicated  themselves  by 
creating  the  method  necessary  to  their  purposes.  The  liberal 
arts  have  sought  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  a 
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new  age  by  borrowing  a  method  entirely  foreign  to  their  con- 
tent, and  impossible  of  application  to  it. 

Joel  Johanson  made  no  pretense  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  literature  to  a  democracy.  What  he  did  ac- 
complish with  a  small  group  was  to  show  that  the  imaginative 
expression  of  a  people  must  be  imaginatively  studied,  that  so 
studied  it  can  return  a  value  as  practical  in  the  best  sense  as 
that  of  the  most  vocational  course  in  any  curriculum.  For 
our  practical  age  has  at  last  discovered  that  it  can  save  itself 
only  by  widening  its  conception  of  practicality.  In  the  in- 
timate personal  relationships  which  he  established  in  his  tu- 
torial classes  with  those  who  were  less  his  pupils  than  his 
friends,  he  proved  that  the  literature  of  the  past  could  be 
humanized  in  an  American  university,  that  there  as  elsewhere 
it  could  be  made  more  than  merely  a  part  of  erudition.  His 
firm  insistence  was  that  literature  was  something  to  be  read 
first  and  only  thereafter  read  or  talked  about.  The  concep- 
tion of  teacher  as  pundit  was  so  repugnant  to  him  that  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  lecture.  His  method  was 
Socratic,  a  gradual  leading  on  and  building  up,  a  process  of 
"discussion  and  consent"  in  which  he  sought  personal  satis- 
faction only  as  a  co-worker.  His  students  went  from  him 
with  the  glow  of  accomplishment  in  their  hearts,  for  they 
themselves  had  ])uilded,  and  known  again  that  in  building  lies 
all  the  hope  of  men.  They  would  come  to  him  for  their  week- 
ly conferences  confused  with  a  mass  of  information  gathered 
in  half  a  dozen  courses  in  half  a  dozen  days ;  they  would  leave 
freed  and  militant,  with  a  vision  of  something  to  be  done  in- 
stead of  to  be  undergone.  Such  work  as  this  was  doubly  con- 
structive; for  the  colleagues  who  at  first  ])assed  by  his  door 
unwitting  or  looked  in  upon  him  with  a  ])uzzled  glance  pres- 
ently began  to  feel  the  spur  of  his  competition.  Many  of  them 
pulled  out  their  dusty  notes  from  year  to  year  with  more  and 
more  misgiving.  Their  finalities  seemed  to  beat  against  an 
air  increasingly  dynamic.     If  they  sought  the  source  of  the 
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new  thing  it  was  only  to  their  additional  confusion,  for  the 
tutorial  system  is  by  no  means  capable  of  universal  adoption. 
What  they  are  at  last  becoming  convinced  of,  however,  is  that 
this  new  thing  is  not  a  thing  of  systems,  that  it  recks  not  of 
them.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  her  point  is  beginning  to  be  carried  in  America, 
Oxford  is  being  confronted  with  the  American  problem,  the 
problem  of  numbers,  of  meeting  the  democratic  horde.  It 
may  be  that  America  is  to  have  Oxford's  aid  not  only  in  vis- 
ualizing a  new  goal,  but  in  discovering  a  new  technique. 

Of  the  means  that  must  be  devised  to  extend  his  work 
at  a  cost  not  prohibitive  in  an  educational  system  democratic 
in  its  scope,  as  he  would  have  it  democratic  in  its  spirit,  Mr. 
Tohanson  offered  nothing  more  than  a  prevision.  But  that 
such  means  must  be  devised  he  helped  to  render  it  incontro- 
vertible. Departments  in  our  colleges  of  liberal  arts  through- 
out the  country  will  henceforth  progressively  realize  that  the 
pleasures  of  competition  are  too  costly  to  be  indulged  in.  That 
professor  in  a  western  university  who  recently  raised  a  cry 
because  teachers  of  literature  were  invading  his  sacred  ground 
in  history  may  presently  take  thought  of  adding  a  cubit  to  his 
stature.  There  is  no  sacred  ground.  But  there  are  sacred 
minds  in  a  university,  minds  not  to  parcelled  out  to  the  glory 
of  the  instructor,  minds  not  to  be  departmented  and  befuddled 
to  suit  the  needs  of  a  befuddled  and  departmented  system. 
There  are  sacred  young  minds  in  a  university,  eager  young- 
minds  that  would  build  themselves  a  mansion,  and  come  trust- 
ingly to  the  place  where  the  needful  materials  should  be  ac- 
cessible. If  they  find  a  place  of  cabinets  and  card-indexes, 
of  knowledge  ready  fabricated  to  be  put  together  with  a  pat- 
tern, they  will  go  forth  not  eager  but  disillusioned,  not  en- 
riched but  despoiled. 

Among  the  papers  found  in  his  desk  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Johanson  there  are  some  pages  of  random  notes,  many 
of  them  quotations  bearing  upon  subjects  that  were  ever  in 
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his  mind.  One  of  those  quotations  is  pecuHarly  significant  in 
this  connection:  "Those  which  according  to  our  common 
fashion,  undertake  with  the  self-same  lesson,  and  like  man- 
ner of  education,  to  direct  many  spirits  of  divers  formes  and 
different  humours,  it  is  no  marvell  if  among  a  multitude  of 
children,  they  scarse  meet  with  two  or  three,  that  reap  any 
good  fruit  by  their  discipline,  or  that  come  to  any  perfection. 
I  would  not  only  have  him  to  give  accompt  of  the  words  con- 
tained in  his  lesson,  but  of  the  sense  and  substance  thereof, 
and  judge  of  the  profit  he  hath  made  of  it,  not  by  the  testi- 
monie  of  his  memorie,  but  by  the  witnesse  of  his  life.  That 
what  he  hath  lately  learned  he  cause  him  to  set  forth  and 
pourtray  the  same  into  sundrie  shapes,  and  then  to  accomo- 
date it  to  as  many  different  and  severall  subjects ;  whereby  he 
shal  perceive,  whether  he  have  yet  apprehended  the  same, 
and  therein  enfeoffed  himself,  at  due  times  taking  his  in- 
struction from  the  institutions  given  by  Plato.  It  is  a  sign 
of  cruditie  and  indigestion  for  a  man  to  yield  up  his  meat 
even  as  he  swallowed  the  same:  the  stomacke  hath  not 
wrought  his  full  operation,  unlesse  it  have  changed  forme, 
and  altered  fashion  of  that  which  was  given  him  to  boyle  and 
concoct." 

Witli    the    quotation   appears    the   marginal    cornment: 
"This  is  modern  humanism." 


THE  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
LORD  BEACOXSFIELD 

By  Allen  R.  Bexham 

"He  was  sitting  in  a  window  looking  on  Hyde  Park, 
the  last  rays  of  sunlight  reflected  from  the  gorgeous  gold 
flowers  of  a  splendidly  embroidered  waistcoat.  Patent 
leather  pumps,  a  white  stick  with  a  black  cord  and  tassel, 
and  a  quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck  and  pockets,  served 
to  make  him  a  conspicuous  object  .  He  has  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  faces  I  ever  saw.  He  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for 
the  energy-  of  his  action  and  the  strength  of  his  lungs  would 
seem  to  be  a  victim  of  consumption.  His  eye  is  black  as  Ere- 
bus, and  has  the  most  mocking,  lying  in  wait  sort  of  expres- 
sion conceivable.  His  mouth  is  alive  with  a  kind  of  working 
and  impatient  nervousness:  and  when  he  has  burst  forth,  as 
he  does  constantly,  with  a  particularly  successful  cataract  of 
expression,  it  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that  would 
be  worthy  of  Mephistopheles.  His  hair  is  as  extraordinary 
as  his  taste  in  waistcoats.  A  thick,  heavy  mass  of  jet  black 
ringlets  falls  on  his  left  cheek  almost  to  his  collarless  stock, 
which  on  the  right  temple  is  parted  and  put  away  with  the 
smooth  carefulness  of  a  girl  [^'/c.'].  The  conversation  turned 
on  Beckford.  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  gather  up  the  foam 
of  the  sea  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  language 
in  which  he  clothed  his  description.  He  talked  like  a  race- 
horse approaching  the  winning  post,  every  muscle  in  action." 

These  remarks  of  that  voluble  American  X.  P.  Willis  do 
not  refer  to  some  personage  in  Pclham  or  any  other  society 
novel  of  the  same  era  but  to  a  man  destined  to  take  a  sober 
and  serious  part  in  English  politics  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
for  whom  is  claimed  here  the  possession  of  reasonable  and 
consistent  political  principles.     Benjamin  Disraeli,  later  Earl 
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of  Beaconsfield,  is  the  subject  of  Willis'  description  and  it  is 
worthy  of  early  note  that  a  discussion  of  Disraeli's  political 
convictions  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  academic  interest.  For 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  foreign  minister  in  England's  coalition  cab- 
inet is  a  pupil  of  Beaconsfield  and  it  is  obvious  that  his  in- 
fluence had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  treaty  drawn  up  in 
settlement  of  the  late  world  war. 

Before,  however,  an  account  of  his  principles  is  begun 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  short  statement  of  Disraeli's  career 
and  attainments.  Born  a  Jewish  communicant,  but  baptized 
at  thirteen  into  the  Anglican  Church,  educated  largely  by  his 
father,  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Eng- 
lish literary  men  and  politicians  of  the  Napoleonic  Period, 
trained  for  the  bar,  Benjamin  Disraeli  made  four  attempts 
to  enter  Parliament  where  he  was  determined  to  make  his 
mark,  before  he  was  finally  elected  for  Maidstone  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three  in  1837.  He  remained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, most  of  the  time  in  opposition,  until  1876,  when  he  be- 
came Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  In  1846,  he  led  the  protectionist 
attack  on  Peel;  in  1867,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Second 
Reform  Bill;  in  1876,  bought  for  England  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Suez  Canal;  and  in  1878,  after  his  brilliant  di- 
plomacy at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  evoked  an  enthusiastic 
tribute  from  Bismarck,  was  made  K.  G.  His  tardy  honors, 
however,  he  enjoyed  but  a  short  time,  for  Beaconsfield  died 
in  1881. 

He  felt  from  the  first  that  he  had  political  talents  which 
should  be  made  to  serve  his  country  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  determined  to  enter  Parliament.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
of  famous  English  ancestry,  he  was  not  wealthy,  he  had  no 
university  prestige,  and  his  efforts  to  gain  a  scat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  began  after  the  pocket  boroughs  had  been  largely 
abolished.  He  must  make  his  way  by  his  own  efforts  (sup- 
plemented later,  to  be  sure,  by  the  helj)  of  two  women)  and 
advance  by  sheer  personal  force.    He  felt  that  he  had  to  keep 
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himself  before  the  pubHc  and  this  he  did  by  his  audacity  in 
society,  where  he  was  regarded  as  an  upstart,  by  his  affec- 
tations and  his  eccentricities  in  dress;  and  by  pubHshing  his 
novels  and  social  satires. 

Analysis  of  the  early  stages  of  his  career  shows  that  at 
the  start  Disraeli  was  not  completely  in  sympathy  with  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  were  in  control  of  English  poli- 
tics from  1832  to  1881.  In  fact  he  began  as  a  Radical  but 
with  characteristic  sagacity  soon  decided  that  constituents, 
instead  of  being  interested  in  a  candidate's  real  views,  were 
clamoring  to  know  what  party  he  belonged  to. 

After  his  first  defeat,  therefore,  Disraeli  brought  out  a 
pamphlet  entitled  What  Is  He?,  3,  summary  of  which  will 
serve  to  show  the  state  of  his  mind  early  in  his  pohtical  ca- 
reer and  furnish  ground  for  the  contention  that  his  political 
philosophy  was  consistent  throughout. 

The  English  government,  the  pamphlet  finds,  had  been 
frankly  aristocratic  up  to  1832.  But  with  the  passage  of  the 
First  Reform  Bill,  the  aristocratic  principle  had  apparently 
been  abandoned,  and  democracy,  pure  and  simple,  substituted 
for  it.  x\s  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Bill  should  be  inter- 
preted as  a  return  of  the  Whigs  (later  Liberals)  to  the  ascen- 
dency which  they  had  enjoyed  from  1714  to  1765.  "But  what 
is  a  Whig",  Disraeli  asks,  "is  he  sincerely  nationalistic  and 
democratic?"  "A  Tory  and  a  Radical,"  he  replies,  "I  under- 
stand; a  Whig — a  democratic  aristocrat,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend." The  Whigs,  of  course,  posed  as  the  more  popular  of 
the  two  parties,  but  to  Disraeli's  mind  failed  to  pass  the  two 
acid  tests  of  popularity — nationalism  and  democracy.  It  is 
worth  while  to  keep  these  two  points  in  mind  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  in  our  own  day  the  personality  of  nations, 
especially  that  of  small  nations  (nationalism),  is  so  commonly 
regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  democracy. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pamphlet  continues,  as 
that  body  was  made  up  in  1832,  neither  the  aristocratic  nor 
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the  democratic  principle  predominated  though  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  former  was  divided  between  Whigs  and 
Tories,  it  would  be  in  control.  But  the  Whigs,  determined  in 
all  things  to  keep  the  whip  hand,  had  decided  that  Tory  bor- 
oughs must  be  "sacrificed"  and  the  "power  of  Whig  nomina- 
tion favored."  Consequently  an  impartial  observer  must  con- 
clude that  the  only  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  to  substitute  the  Whigs  for  the  Tories  as  governors  of 
England.  And  this  substitution  was  effected,  not  by  the  Bill 
itself,  but  by  the  "means"  by  which  "it"  was  passed. 

And  how  was  the  Reform  Act  passed?  It  became  law 
because  of  the  Whig  threat,  endorsed  by  William  IV,  that 
unless  the  Tory  peers  submitted,  enough  Whigs  would  be  put 
into  the  House  of  Lords  to  assure  its  success.  These  tactics 
in  Disraeli's  opinion  caused  the  death  of  the  "aristocratic 
principle"  of  government  and  made  it  incumbent  upon  every 
person  "of  property,  talents  and  education,"  unconnected  with 
the  Whig  party,  to  work  for  the  success  of  the  democratic 
principle,  in  order  that  the  English  government  have  some 
real  significance.  The  Tories  need  not  fear  being  charged 
with  inconsistency  in  this  connection,  he  continues ;  for,  if  they 
do  not  act  in  accord  with  the  program  outlined  above,  they 
will  not  only  be  partially  responsible  for  allowing  England  to 
drift,  but  they  will  be  insincere  in  their  protestations  of  in- 
terest in  her  welfare. 

Tories  need  further  to  reflect,  he  adds,  that  the  time  for 
the  imposition  of  aristocratic  government  by  force  has  gone 
by,  and  that  a  coalition  between  Whigs  and  Tories  is  un- 
thinkable. 

What  then,  the  pamphlet  concludes,  is  the  way  out  of 
England's  difficulties?  "It  would  appear  that  the  easiest  and 
most  obvious  methods  are  the  instant  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,"  *  *  *  "the  institution  of  election  by  ballot,  and  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  consequences  of  this  policy  would  be  the  elec- 
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tion  of  a  House  of  Commons,  a  great  majority  of  which  would 
be  influenced  by  the  same  wishes  and  consequently  the  ma- 
chine of  the  state  would  be  able  to  proceed."  *  *  *  *  "With- 
out being  a  system-monger,  I  can  not  but  perceive  in  studying 
the  history  of  the  past  that  Europe  for  the  last  three  centur- 
ies has  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  transition  from  Feudal 
to  Federal  principles  of  government."  Whigs  and  Tories 
must  forget  their  petty  differences,  secure  real  principles  and 
settle  down  to  the  sober  work  of  governing,  in  order  to  avert 
"the  loss  of  our  great  Colonial  Empire."  And  the  sober  work 
of  governing  aims  "to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people." 
Here  again  so  early  in  his  life,  Disraeli  strikes  notes  which 
sound  through  the  century  and  down  to  the  present.  He 
speaks  in  the  same  paragraph  of  the  "federal"  principle  of 
government,  a  sound  colonial  policy  and  "the  happiness  of  the 
people."  How  familiar  these  phrases  have  become  since  1833 ! 

Disraeli's  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Reform  Bill 
has  now  come  to  be  the  orthodox  view  of  historians  of  the 
English  Constitution.  These  ideas  were  novel  in  1833  and 
the  keenness  of  his  analysis,  while  he  was  still  without  party 
ties,  shows  that  he  was  a  man  who  saw  the  facts  and  was  in 
training  for  the  party  to  which  he  later  belonged,  the  party 
of  realism. 

Three  defeats  taught  Disraeli  a  lesson  and  on  his  elec- 
tion in  1837,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  second  bench  behind  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Conservative  leader.  But  it  was  not  an  un- 
critical allegiance  that  he  gave  his  chief,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1838  Disraeli  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Chartist  peti- 
tion, the  petition  of  the  discontented  who  realized  that  by  the 
first  Reform  Bill  they  had  not  secured  what  they  had  hoped 
for  and  who  demanded  as  further  reform  annual  parliaments, 
salaries  for  members,  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualification  for  ]\I.  P.  and  equal  electoral 
districts.  Disraeli,  in  giving  in  his  unqualified  approval  of 
these  demands,  showed  that  he,  like  a  good  divine,  was  fol- 
lowing his  own  teaching. 
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A  further  proof  of  Disraeli's  independence  and  courage 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  conduct  during  the  premiership  of  Peel 
1841-1846.  Disraeli  had  been  studying  Bolingbroke  and 
Burke,  who  consistently  in  their  long  opposition  experience 
had  tried  with  but  little  success  to  gather  a  party  and  outline 
a  policy  to  be  really  national  as  against  what  they  knew  as  the 
oligarchic  principles  of  the  Whigs.  Peel  in  1841  had  been 
elected  on  a  protectionist  platform  but  early  in  the  sessions 
began  to  show  signs  of  adopting  the  Free  Trade  policies  of 
his  opponents.  The  crisis  came  when,  after  the  Irish  potato 
famine  and  the  repeated  onslaughts  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  Peel  announced  his  conversion  and  his  determina- 
tion to  annul  the  Corn  Laws.  This  was  one  of  the  two  great 
occasions  in  Disraeli's  parliamentary  career;  for  he  opposed 
Peel's  new  policy  with  all  his  insolent  powers  of  sarcasm  and 
suggestion.  W^hat  was  his  reason?  Not,  surely,  insensibility 
to  the  misery  of  the  people,  for  no  statesman  of  his  time  had 
made  closer  studies  of  the  actual  living  conditions  in  the 
crowded  centers  of  population  than  had  Disraeli.  Nor  was  it 
because  of  opposition  to  the  landed  interest;  for  he  consis- 
tently held  that  the  land  on  which  the  sulxsistencc  of  the  nation 
dc])cnded  should  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  legislation.  No,  at 
the  time  when  he  opposed  Peel  in  the  famous  speech  in  which 
Disraeli  made  the  statement  that  Peel  had  caught  the  Whigs 
bathing  and  stolen  their  clothes,  the  motive  was  two-fold.  In 
the  first  place,  Disraeli  held  that  the  demand  for  repeal  came, 
not  from  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  from  that  factor  or  sec- 
tion of  it  that  conceived  that  1  England's  future  greatness  was 
bound  u[)  in  her  commercial  ascendency,  and  that  only  so  long 
as  the  factory  population  could  get  cheap  food  would  the  mills 
and  factories  remain  in  operation,  v^econdly,  Disraeli  was 
fearful  that  if  the  duties  on  British  agricultural  i)roducts  were 
repealed,  England  would  become  (lej)en(lent  on  the  outside 
world  for  her  subsistence,  a  fear  that  up  to  1916  has  proved 
pro])hctic  of  the  truth.     Tlis  i)osition  here  is  well  set  forth  in 
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the  remarks  of  his  counterpart  ^lendoza  in  Mr.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson's Modern  Symposium-'  "A  nation,  like  an  individual, 
I  conceive,  has  a  personality  to  maintain.  It  must  be  its  ob- 
ject not  to  accumulate  wealth  at  all  costs,  but  to  develop  and 
maintain  capacity,  to  be  powerful,  energetic,  many-sided,  and 
above  all  independent."  We  may  put  a  low  estimate  on  the 
judgment  of  a  statesman  who  assumes  that  after  an  industrial 
revolution  any  nation  can  long  remain  independent,  but  we 
cannot  on  the  basis  of  an  error  of  judgment  impeach  his  sin- 
cerity. This  last  is  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  hold  that 
it  was  merely  from  personal  disappointment  at  not  being  giv- 
en a  portfolio  that  Disraeli  opposed  Peel. 

The  Corn-Laws  were  repealed,  the  Conservative  party 
was  split  and  both  Peel  and  Disraeli  were  in  opposition  to  the 
Liberal  ministry  of  Russell  1846-52.  Disraeli  employed  part 
of  his  energ}'  in  completing  a  trilog}'  of  political  novels  which 
he  had  begun  with  Coningsby  in  1844  and  Sybil  in  1845,  and 
in  which  we  find  the  best  statement  of  his  political  beliefs. 
Tajicred,  the  third  member  of  the  series,  appeared  in  1847. 
Each  of  these  has  a  sub-title  which  shows  its  place  in  the 
group.  Thus,  Coningsby  is  also  called  Tlic  Xczi'  Generation: 
Sybil,  The  Tzvo  Xations:  and  Tancred,  The  Xe-'u.'  Crusade. 
According  to  Disraeli  himself,  the  first  describes  the  origin  and 
character  of  "our  political  parties":  the  second  studies  their 
influence  on  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people; 
and  the  third  outlines  a  program  for  their  improvement.  All 
three  embody  the  nationalistic  policy  of  the  Young  England 
Party  with  which  Disraeli  now  allied  himself  and  in  all  three 
the  characters  are  largely  actual  men  and  women  of  the  time. 
All  three  sufifer  from  tenuity  of  plot  and  serve  primarily  to 
carry  political  doctrine.  In  the  Preface  to  the  5th  edition  of 
Coningsby,  Disraeli  showed  his  keenness  and  sense  of  fact 
by  stating  that  he  had  at  first  intended  to  write  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  his  ideas  but  had  finally  concluded  that  a  novel 
would  put  his  thoughts  before  a  larger  public. 
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Coningshy,  then,  is  addressed  to  the  young  aristocrats  of 
England,  members  of  the  Young  England  party,  largely  also 
members  of  the  Apostles  Club  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
who  were  anxious  to  discover  practical  political  principles 
and  destined  to  take  a  large  part  in  the  future  government  of 
England.  It  is  not  strange,  in  the  light  of  his  seven  years  of 
experience  that  Disraeli  asserts  that  political  principles  are 
relatively  unimportant.  He  saw  little  difference  between 
Whigs  and  Tories  save  that  one^was  in  and  the  other  out  of 
office.  He  had  seen  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  long  and  hard  op- 
position apparently  from  conviction,  in  the  end  consent  to  the 
Resumption  of  Specie  Payments  in  1817,  to  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation in  1829  and  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846. 
Hence,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  Disraeli's  suggestion 
that  England  needs  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  community 
and  less  to  the  government;  or  in  other  words  that  the  social 
facts  in  the  background  are  more  important  than  the  high 
sounding  statements  which  politicians,  really  unprincipled  but 
desirous  of  seeming  to  have  ideals,  keep  in  the  foreground. 

In  this  same  vein  is  his  bitterness  against  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  which  he  had  joined  because  it  seemed  the  less  of 
two  evils.  Peel's  ''Tamworth  Manifesto  of  1834,"  he  finds, 
"was  an  attempt  to  construct  a  party  without  principles."  The 
new  party  was  named  Conservative  and  there  "was  indeed  a 
considerable  shouting  about  what  they  called  Conservative 
principles ;  but  the  akward  question  naturally  arose,  what  will 
you  conserve  ?  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  provided  they 
are  not  exercised;  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
provided  it  is  not  asserted;  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  provided 
it  is  regulated  by  a  commission  of  laymen.  Everything  in 
short  that  is  established,  as  long  as  it  is  a  phrase  and  not  a 
fact." 

This  real  and  alarming  indifference  to  political  principle 
is  but  a  corollary  to  the  actual  course  of  English  history  since 
Magna   Charta,    as    Disraeli    states    in   the    following   vivid 
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words :  "You  will  observe  one  curious  trait in  the 

history  of  this  country;  the  depository  of  power  is  always 
unpopular,  all  combine  against  it,  always  it  falls.  Power  was 
deposited  in  the  great  barons ;  the  church  using  the  King  for 
its  instrument  crushed  the  great  barons.  Power  was  de- 
posited in  the  church :  the  King  bribing  the  parliament  plun- 
dered the  church.  Power  was  deposited  in  the  King;  the  par- 
liament using  the  people  beheaded  the  King,  expelled  the 
King,  changed  the  King  and  finally  for  a  King  substituted  an 
administrative  officer.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  pow- 
er has  been  deposited  in  the  parliament,  and  for  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years  it  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  unpopu- 
lar. In  1830  it  was  endeavored  by  a  reconstruction  to  regain 
the  popular  aflfection ;  but  in  truth  as  the  parliament  then  only 
made  itself  more  powerful,  it  has  only  become  more  odious. 
As  we  see  that  the  barons,  the  church,  the  King,  have  in  turn 
devoured  each  other,  and  that  the  parliament,  the  last  de- 
vourer,  remains,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that 
this  body  also  is  doomed  to  be  destroyed ;  and  he  is  a  sagacious 
statesman  who  may  detect  in  what  form  and  in  what  quarter 
the  great  consumer  will  arise."  One  is  almost  inclined  to  cred- 
it Disraeli  with  second  sight  when  he  reflects  on  the  growing 
power  of  the  British  cabinet  in  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the 
common  complaint  that  it  had  "devoured"  the  power  of  par- 
liament, and  on  the  resulting  unpopularity  of  cabinets. 

The  outcome  of  these  successive  devourings  is  that  Eng- 
land's character  as  a  community  has  declined  and  that  no 
group  in  the  country  regards  itself  as  responsible  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Correlative  with  this  loss  of  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility have  been  progressive  changes  in  administration  which 
have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. And.  as  Disraeli  said  in  his  JVhaf  Is  He?  pamphlet 
of  1833,  so  he  repeats  here,  "The  first  object  of  a  statesman 
is  a  strong  government  without  which  there  can  be  no  secur- 
ity.   Of  all  countries  in  the  world  England  most  requires  one, 
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since  the  prosperity  of  no  society  so  much  depends  upon  pub- 
lic confidence  as  that  of  the  British  Nation/' 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  EngHsh  parties,  both  aristo- 
cratic, sprung  from  the  plunder  of  one  constituent  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation,  have  grown  less  and  less  national  and  have,  by 
1844,  become  innocent  of  principles  and  distinguishable  only 
by  the  fact  of  being  in  or  out  of  office.  They  must  be  recon- 
structed if  they  are  to  perform  any  functions  of  importance 
in  national  life. 

Here,  again,  it  is  clear  that  Disraeli  cannot  be  the  charla- 
tan that  so  many  have  rated  him.  If  he  was  thinking  of  his 
own  interests  only,  he  certainly  used  very  unusual  methods 
for  advancing  them.  He  realized  that  party  machinery  had 
become  necessary  in  English  politics,  but  he  attacked  both 
parties.  He  never  stooped  to  shoddy  tactics  and  never  struck 
a  small  man. 

Sybil  or  The  Two  Nations  (1845)  exhibits  the  social  re- 
lations of  rich  and  poor  (the  two  nations),  under  this  degen- 
erate party  regime  and  under  changes  in  which,  while  the 
peasantry  were  neglected  by  an  upstart  nobility  ignorant  of 
its  duties,  factory  life  and  a  purblind  gospel  of  political  econ- 
omy exploited  the  rest  of  the  population.  These  views  are  en- 
forced by  a  startling  t)ut  strictly  accurate  representation  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  factory  districts  at  that  time.  No 
two  men  perhaps  could  be  thought  of  as  more  unlike  than 
Carlyle  and  Disraeli ;  but  both  regarded  the  laissc::  fairc 
economics  as  the  "dismal  science."  Disraeli  would  seem  on 
the  surface  to  have  little  in  common  with  Dickens,  Mrs.  Gas- 
kel  and  Charles  Kingsley  but  he  shares  with  the  Radical  Dick- 
ens, the  sympathetically  realistic  Mrs.  Gaskel  and  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  Kingsley  the  merit  of  showing  up  actual  indus- 
trial conditions.  Again,  Disraeli  would  appear  somewhat  re- 
mote from  Ruskin,  but  both  assert  that  the  real  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  its  population  which  it  should  be  the  first  business 
of  government  to  keep  up  to  standard.     And  that  this  is  not 
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a  merely  negative  conclusion  is  indicated  by  Disraeli's  con- 
tention in  1833  that  "the  happiness  of  the  people"  is  the  test 
of  administrative  success. 

Tancred  or  The  New  Crusade  (1847)  is  to  show  how 
parties  can  get  real  principles  and  community  life  be  im- 
proved. The  comprehensive  prescription  is  the  renewal  of 
faith  political  and  especially  religious.  These  books  were  writ- 
ten while  the  Oxford  Tractarian  movement  was  in  progress 
and  men  like  Lord  John  ]Manners  and  like  Gladstone,  whose 
treatise  on  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  had  ap- 
peared in  1838  and  who  was  the  most  powerful  lay  adherent 
of  the  Tractarian  movement,  were  also  members  of  the  Young 
England  party.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
significance  of  Disraeli's  lamentations  over  the  state  of  the 
English  Church  in  1844.  He  complains  that  though  about 
1800  it  was  discovered  that  Church  offices  should  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  political  rewards,  the  equally  important  de- 
cision that  personality  and  distinction  were  necessary  in  the 
church  was  not  reached  at  the  same  time.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  a  period  of  universal  agitation  when  everything 
has  been  called  in  question,  no  advice  has  been  forthcoming 
from  the  Church  which  should  furnish  guidance  at  such  crises. 
"Xot  a  phrase  has  escaped"  .  .  .  the  "lips"  of  the  bishops  "or 
their  pens,  that  ever  influenced  public  opinion,  touched  the 
heart  of  nations,  or  guided  the  conscience  of  a  perplexed 
people.  If  they  were  ever  heard  of,  it  was  that  they  had  been 
pelted  in  a  riot." 

Political  parties,  then,  born  in  injustice,  feeling  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  pubhc  welfare,  must  be  regenerated  by  an 
infusion  of  real  faith.  This,  in  brief,  was  Disraeli's  position 
in  1847  and  remained  his  conviction  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  one  may  see  from  the  prefatory  remarks  to  Lothair,  tlie  last 
of  his  novels,  which  was  published  in  1874. 

^leantime  Disraeli  had  remained  in  Parliament  and  in 
1867  had  reached  the  second  crisis  of  his  life  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  This  was  the  occasion  when,  after  helping  to 
defeat  a  Liberal  government  with  a  reform  bill,  he  himself 
brought  in  a  still  more  liberal  bill  granting  practically  urban 
household  suffrage  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  this  "leap  in 
the  dark"  Disraeli  laid  himself  open  to  criticism,  which  was 
at  once  forthcoming,  from  two  quarters.  One  attack,  of 
course,  was  made  by  the  Liberals,  who  loudly  shouted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stolen  their  thunder  as  a 
merely  party  man.  The  second  sort  of  criticism  came  from 
his  less  liberal  cabinet  colleagues,  like  Viscount  Cranborne, 
later  third  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
revive  Disraeli's  remarks  about  Peel's  "having  surprised  the 
Whigs  bathing  and  stolen  their  clothes,"  and  who  expressed 
their  chagrin  by  resigning  from  the  Cabinet. 

But  both  types  of  criticism  were  unjust  to  Disraeli,  for 
as  regards  the  Liberals,  he  had  all  the  time  censured  their 
logic.  They  claimed  a  thorough-going  belief  in  the  people 
whereas  their  reform  bills  were  full  of  checks  on  popular 
movements.  Disraeli  had  as  early  as  1833  declared  the  aris- 
tocratic principle  of  government  defunct  and  called  on  all  men 
of  influence  and  talent  to  lend  their  aid  in  advancing  the  demo- 
cratic. He  had  been  in  opposition  most  of  his  career  and  on 
the  two  preceding  occasions  when  he  had  held  office  had  not 
been  free  to  act — the  government  having  hardly  been  organ- 
ized before  it  was  defeated.  But,  here,  when  he  was  for  the 
first  time  free  to  act,  he  did  all  he  could  to  put  his  conviction 
into  law. 

As  regards  his  cabinet  colleagues  and  their  followers  Dis- 
raeli could  reply  to  them  in  words  written  as  early  as  1844  as 
follows:  "Exclusive  principles  in  the  Constitution  and  re- 
strictive principles  in  commerce  have  grown  up  together ;  and 
have  really  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient  character  of 
our  political  settlement  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
English  people."  Disraeli  was  not  a  Tory  of  the  type  of  Wel- 
lington who  in  1830,  in  a  speech  on  parliamentary  reform,  re- 
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marked  that  the  EngUsh  Constitution  in  the  matter  of  par- 
Hamentary  representation  was  perfect  and  that  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  frame  a  constitution  for  a  new  country,  he 
would  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  a  better  model  than  the  Eng- 
lish form  as  it  then  existed.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  instead 
of  being  a  reversal  of  Disraeli's  previous  policy  was  a  per- 
fect example  thereof.  He  saw  the  flaws  and  proposed  to 
mend  them,  but,  unlike  the  Liberals,  in  a  thorough-going 
manner. 

One  more  phase  of  Disraeli's  poHtical  life  remains  for 
treatment,  the  one  by  which  he  is  best  remembered  in  Eng- 
land, his  foreign  and  imperial  policy.  He  had  had  no  specific 
experience  in  the  foreign  departments  of  the  government  but 
his  extensive  travels  in  the  Levant  had  given  him  accurate 
understanding  of  and  feeling  for  conditions  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  was  chiefly  to  occupy  the  attention  of  states- 
men 1874-80,  Russia,  Turkey,  the  Balkans  and  the  near  East. 
It  did  not  take  long,  therefore,  for  a  man  of  Disraeli's  force 
to  make  himself  an  adept  in  managing  foreign  affairs.  He 
had  shown  his  customary  sense  of  fact  in  the  following  re- 
mark anent  the  Crimean  War,  "You  are  going  to  war  with 
an  opponent  who  does  not  want  to  fight,  and  whom  you  are 
unwilling  to  encounter" — a  conclusion,  by  the  way,  almost 
identical  with  the  entry  which  Tolstoi,  then  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  army,  put  down  in  his  diary.  Disraeli  now  demand- 
ed that  England,  instead  of  adopting  what  seemed  to  him  the 
hit-or-miss,  opportunist  policy  of  Palmerston,  so  long  the  di- 
rector of  English  foreign  affairs,  follow  some  distinctive  and 
definite  plan  of  action.  And  this  was  a  nationalistic  one — the 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  British  prestige  which  had 
become  so  tarnished  since  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  with 
this  idea  in  mind  that  Disraeli  without  waiting  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  jumped  at  the  chance  to  purchase  the  Khe- 
dive's shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  because  the  Canal  shortened 
the  route  to  India.    And  he  had  the  same  object  in  his  inter- 
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ference  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  at  the  Con- 
gress of  BerHn  in  1878  where  the  modifications  he  secured  in 
the  original  treaty  at  once  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  na- 
tional governments  in  the  Balkans — which  many  critics  num- 
ber among  the  causes  of  the  late  war — and  protected  English 
interests  in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  India  from  Russian  aggres- 
sion. This  aggressive  policy,  as  against  the  laissez  faire  at- 
titude of  earlier  Liberals,  has  because  of  the  prevailingly 
Unionist  government  of  England  1885-1906  now  become  the 
typical  British  foreign  policy  adopted  by  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives alike,  so  that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  his  book  Conserv- 
atism says  that  it  is  no  longer  a  subject  for  debate  in  Par- 
liament. 

To  Disraeli,  however,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  his  for- 
eign policy  was  not  a  matter  separate  from  his  colonial  policy 
and  in  this  connection  he  can  be  styled  the  founder  of  modern 
British  imperalism.  Of  this  fact  the  assuming  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1876  of  the  title  Empress  of  India  is  but  a  symbol. 
"The  statesmen,"  remarks  a  modern  writer,  "who  had  direct- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  the  past  thirty  years  (before 
1870)  had  seen  little  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  extensive  col- 
onial possessions  of  England.  They  had  for  the  most  part 
been  'Little  Englanders'  ....  and  while  using  the  military 
j)owcr  of  the  government  to  jmt  down  armed  resistance  to 
English  sovereignty  and  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  distant  colonies,  had  done  little  else  to  hold  the 
fabric  together."  vSome  of  the  most  eminent  among  them 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  possession  of  the  colonies  was  an 
element  of  weakness.  But  to  Disraeli  this  was  all  wrong; 
he  conceived  of  the  Mother-land  and  the  colonies  as  elements 
in  a  great  British  confederation,  as  he  explained  in  a  speech 
in  1872,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  censuring  the  Liberal 
party  for  their  attempts  to  disintegrate  the  Empire,  and,  quite 
proj)erly,  recording  his  own  belief  in  the  value  of  self-govern- 
ment, he  savs  of  the  latter  in  reference  to  the  colonies:  "But 
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self-government  when  it  was  conceded  ought  to  have  been 
conceded  as  part  of  a  great  poHcy  of  imperial  consolidation. 
It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  imperial  tariff,  by 
securities  for  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign  as  their 
trustee  and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely 
defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  colon- 
ies should  be  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  coun- 
try should  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies  themselves.  It  ought 
further  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  representative 
council  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  have  brought  the  col- 
onies into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  home 
government."  In  this  passage  he  anticipated  by  over  thirty 
years  the  proposals  of  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  sug- 
gested an  administrative  device,  which  it  took  a  war  indeed 
to  secure,  but  which  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years.  Ad- 
ministration, however,  to  Disraeli,  was  but  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  connection,  for.  later 
on  in  the  same  speech  from  which  the  above  quotation  was 
drawn,  he  asserts:  "In  my  opinion  no  minister  in  this 
country  will  do  his  duty  who  neglects  any  opportunity  of  re- 
constructing as  much  as  possible  our  colonial  empire,  and  of 
responding  to  those  distant  sympathies  which  may  become  the 
source  of  incalculable  strength  and  happiness  to  this  land." 
These  sentiments  are  echoed  in  Tennyson's  lines  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  1886.  in  Kip- 
ling's Recessional  and  in  the  following  lines  by  R.  J.  Alexan- 
der in  the  Spectator  in  1898: 

"The  night  is  full  of  darkness  and  doubt. 

The  stars  are  dim  and  the  Hunters  out ; 

The  waves  begin  to  wrestle  and  moan ; 

The  Lion  stands  by  the  shore  alone 

And  sends,  to  the  bounds  of  Earth  and  Sea. 

First  low  notes  of  the  thunder  to  be. 

Then  East  and  West,  through  the  vastness  grim. 

The  whelps  of  the  Lion  answer  him." 
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These  verses  record  the  feehngs  of  two  decades  ago,  but 
that  they  would  have  called  forth  a  response  in  1914  is  proved 
by  the  splendid  colonial  service  in  the  great  war,  a  service 
which  formed  the  basis  of  a  real  Anglo-Saxon  federation 
throughout  the  world,  a  federation  which  even  the  United 
States,  though  late,  finally  entered. 

Fully  conscious  then  of  the  significance  of  political  fact, 
Disraeli  believed  sincerely  in  democracy  and  did  his  utmost 
to  make  it  effective.  He  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
nationalistic  principle  and  advocated  a  type  of  government 
which  should  use  it  to  the  utmost.  He  regarded  the  British 
Empire  as  a  spiritual  fact  and  sought  to  take  account  of  it  in 
colonial  administration.  On  all  counts  modern  experience 
has  justified  his  findings.  In  home  affairs,  he  admitted  that 
there  must  needs  be  repairs  in  the  British  Constitution,  but 
with  Burke  plead  that  the  repairs  be  made  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  original  building.  In 
foreign  affairs,  to  paraphrase  a  sentence  from  Tennyson,  he 
believed  in  progress  but  strove  to  conserve  the  hopes  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 


AND  STILL  IT  MOVES 
By  Eric  T.  Bell 

It  is  related  that  Galileo  on  rising  from  his  knees  after 
having  "abjured,  cursed  and  utterly  detested"  the  heresy  of 
the  Earth's  motion,  muttered  in  his  beard  *'And  still  it  moves." 
The  story  is  an  epitome  of  the  scientific  temper.  For  in  one 
respect  the  truths  of  science  are  like  murder:  they  will  out, 
no  matter  to  whom  they  are  distasteful,  costly  or  fatal. 

"And  still  it  moves."  Those  four  words  sum  up  the  his- 
tory of  science.  They  remind  each  generation  of  a  perennial 
truth  which  its  predecessors  learned  and  forgot,  scientific 
progress  is  inevitable  and  to  be  arrested  by  none.  It  is  not 
mere  pessimism  to  hold  that  each  generation,  profiting  little 
or  not  at  all  by  the  bitterly  won  victories  of  those  that  have 
gone  before,  has  had  to  master  this  fact  anew;  it  is  plain 
fidelity  to  the  undisputed  records  of  scientific  history.  In 
short  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature  that  the  radically 
new  shall  be  violently  resented,  provided  only  that  it  is  also 
true.  Let  us  trust  that  our  own  generation,  tolerating  rather 
than  obstructing  the  onward  rush  of  science,  will  be  the  first 
but  not  the  last  to  break  this  grand  law  of  human  stupidity. 

Admitting  with  the  less  conservative  of  Galileo's  succes- 
sors that  the  world  actually  does  move  in  a  scientific  manner, 
we  may  ask  whither  it  is  going?  Or,  narrowing  the  query, 
what  seems  to  be  the  probable  direction  of  distinctly  new  sci- 
entific advances  in  the  near  future?  Any  forecast  must  of 
necessity  be  in  general  terms  and  little  better  than  a  rough 
guess.  To  arrive  at  a  reasonable  prediction,  we  shall  assume 
the  continuity  of  scientific  progress,  and  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  history  of  modern  science  in  its  broadest  outlines.  It 
will  appear  that  two  dominant  characteristics  emerge  from 
the  welter  of  details  as  guides  to  a  probable  future. 
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Science,  as  our  generation  understands  the  term,  is  a  rela- 
tively new  thing.  It  came  into  being,  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked, almost  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America  when,  about  1592,  Galileo  one  morning  pushed  a 
one-pound  shot  and  another  of  ten  pounds  simultaneously  over 
the  projecting  edge  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  The  un- 
checked woolgatherings  of  the  pure  intellect  for  some  two 
thousand  years  had  predicted  that  the  ten  pound  shot  being 
ten  times  as  heavy  must  fall  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  one 
pounder.  To  put  matters  of  this  kind  to  an  experimental  test 
had  never  entered  any  reasoner's  head.  And  in  fact  when 
Galileo  ventured  to  ask  nature  the  question  directly,  he  was 
accused  of  shocking  blasphemy  against  Aristotle. 

Because  authority  backed  the  heavier  shot  to  reach  the 
ground  first,  therefore  it  must.  Tradition  was  no  less  in- 
fallible in  1592  than  it  is  in  1920.  Yet,  what  did  nature  an- 
swer? With  a  ludicrous  disregard  for  vested  traditions,  and 
a  cynical  indifference  to  the  raw  nerves  of  the  human  mind, 
she  incontinently  brought  the  two  shot  down  together.  Ob- 
servation, the  questioning  of  things  beyond  human  opinion, 
gave  intuition  the  lie  direct.  The  experimental  method  was 
born,  and  science  as  we  know  it  came  into  existence. 

Science,  then,  is  an  appeal  not  to  reason  alone,  but  to  na- 
ture, to  the  external  universe  as  it  is,  not  to  things  as  we 
might  wish  or  imagine  them  to  be.  This,  of  course,  assumes 
that  there  is  a  knowable  order  of  nature  beyond  ourselves, 
an  assumption  which  certain  schools  of  philosophy  have  de- 
clared to  be  untenable.  But  with  these  indurated  idealisms 
science  has  little  trafiic,  for  its  essence  is  not  a  stationary  de- 
cay but  a  vital  motion  away  from  the  dead  past. 

In  Galileo's  experiment  with  the  shot  we  see  one  aspect 
of  the  first  characteristic  of  scientific  progress:  science  ad- 
vances independently  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  cares 
little  or  nothing  for  j)ul)lic  opinion  merely  because  it  is  public. 
The  Russians  may  vote  tomorrow  that  the  earth  is  flat;  the 
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day  after  the  Hindoos  may  cast  their  ballot  for  a  cubical  earth, 
and  perhaps  next  year  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
vote  unanimously  for  a  round  one.  And  the  last  will  be  right, 
not  because  nature  agrees  with  them,  but  because  they  agree 
with  nature.  There  is  a  subtle  distinction  in  these  things ;  it 
is  essential  that  the  horse  precede  the  cart. 

If  science  disregards  the  suffrages  of  majorities  as  such, 
is  it  more  tender  of  the  individual's  feeHngs?  Historv'  seems 
10  say  no.  The  pioneering  scientist,  if  he  is  lucky,  is  like  the 
young  man  who  went  in  search  of  his  father's  asses  and  dis- 
covered a  kingdom ;  if  he  is  unlucky  the  situation  is  reversed. 
In  either  event  he  seldom  finds  that  for  which  he  was  looking. 
He  may  discover  something  resembling  the  ideal  of  his  imag- 
inings, but  that  manifestly  is  not  very  flattering  to  his  con- 
ceit. Again  and  again  scientific  history  emphasizes  this  fact 
that  the  outcome  of  a  specific  enquiry  is  independent  of  any 
man's  will.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  scientific  investiga- 
tor is  forced  to  cultivate  a  particular  field  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  So  far  as  any  man  is  free  he  may  choose  where 
he  will  work.  But  having  once  chosen  his  field,  be  it  physics 
or  sociolog}'  or  political  science,  he  must  not  expect  to  gather 
figs  from  thistles,  no  matter  how  desirable  for  unscientific 
reasons  such  a  crop  may  appear.  Xor  must  he  hope  to  re- 
build the  city  of  his  dreams.  Frequently  indeed  the  investi- 
gator is  the  most  disconcerted  of  all  at  what  he  finds:  and 
from  beneath  the  rubbish  of  shattered  theories  which  he  him- 
self once  helped  to  rear  into  imposing  structures  of  pearly 
moonshine,  his  voice  may  be  heard  proclaiming  the  infinitely 
small,  infinitely  hard  fact  which  wrecked  him  togetlier  with 
all  that  he  cherished. 

It  is  this  dispassionate  impartiality  of  science,  its  serene 
indifference  to  all  mere  emotional  aspirations,  which  senti- 
mentalists find  so  repellant.  They  are  distressed  when  the 
mathematician  flatly  asserts  that  two  threes  make  six  and  not 
the  mvstic  seven,  or  when  some  blatant  eu8:enist  reiterates 
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the  hoary  proverb  that  pigs'  ears  will  never  evolve  into  silk 
purses  no  matter  how  silky  their  environment.  To  such  as 
these,  from  whose  ranks  the  incorrigible  obstructors  are  ever 
recruited,  science  and  all  its  works  appear  cold  and  inhuman. 

Has  this  widespread  aversion  to  science  a  rational  basis 
in  the  history  of  scientific  progress  ?  For  it  is  undeniable  that 
science  is  disliked  and  distrusted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  man- 
kind, and  most  of  all,  perhaps  by  those  highly  trained  intelli- 
gences who  know  nothing  whatever  either  of  science  or  of  its 
methods.  Science  never  lacks  critics.  Men  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  a  test  tube  and  a  telescope  are  ever  eager 
to  tell  a  gullible  world  that  science  is  a  disease  and  its  works 
abominations.  The  result  is  what  might  be  expected :  ignor- 
ance is  fostered  and  hatred  engendered.  Particularly  is  this 
hostility  bitter  and  outspoken  when  science,  wheeling  from  its 
atoms  and  stars,  turns  to  the  vivisection  of  man  considered  as 
a  biological  and  social  specimen.  Again  is  this  antipathy 
toward  the  new  in  science  well  grounded  in  fact?  Men  of 
science,  needless  to  say,  believe  not. 

The  reasons  for  this  belief  are  summed  up  in  the  second 
dominant  characteristic  of  scientific  progress :  each  distinctly 
new  step  has  been  from  the  less  human  toward  the  more  hu- 
man. And  with  each  successive  advance  humanity  has  bene- 
fited immeasurably.  Many  deny  this  last  assertion.  Scien- 
tists as  a  whole,  however,  believe  that  a  competent  knowledge 
of  scientific  history  will  substantiate  its  essential  truth.  Grant 
for  the  moment  that  science  has  indeed  been  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse  to  the  race,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  first  claim, 
and  see  in  what  way  modern  science  has  constantly  progressed 
toward  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  central  mysteries  of  human 
nature.  It  is  with  the  distinctly  new  gains  made  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  that  we  are  concerned;  a  science  such  as 
biology  or  chemistry  or  astronomy  when  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, continues  to  flourish  by  itself,  and  at  an  ever  greater 
rate  of  growth. 
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What  then  have  been  the  more  important  new  depart- 
ments of  science  since  GaHleo  first  pointed  out  the  general 
direction,  via  experiment,  of  all  scientific  advance?  In  their 
broadest  outlines  they  appear  to  have  been  in  this  order :  as- 
tronomy and  the  powerful  methods  of  mathematics,  general 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  application  of  all  these 
to  technology  and  the  beginnings  of  scientific  engineering; 
evolutional  biology;  bacteriology  and  its  offspring,  the  germ 
theories  of  disease  and  infection,  and  antiseptic  surgery ;  the 
beginnings  of  sociology-;  the  application  by  Galton  and  his 
followers  of  statistical  methods  to  the  investigation  of  life, 
human  and  other;  and  last,  an  accidentally  delayed  advance, 
Mendelism  and  heredity  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

From  even  this  incomplete  list  it  is  seen  that  science  has 
swept  constantly  onward  to  victories  of  ever  greater  human 
import.  In  many  of  these  more  radical  departures  from  the 
teachings  of  what  once  was  tradition,  each  step  of  the  advance 
has  been  bitterly  contested;  and  time  after  time  the  old  bat- 
tle for  freedom  of  the  mind  and  all  it  implies  in  freedom  of 
utterance  and  teaching,  has  been  refought  and  won.  The 
conservatisms  of  our  ancestors  seem  pitiable  enough.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  recall  the  early  riots  in  which  the  English  work- 
ers wrecked  their  machines,  the  outcry  against  the  doctrines 
of  Darwin,  and  the  ridicule  and  abuse  which  traditional  or- 
thodoxy heaped  upon  Lister  when  he  succeeded  by  his  anti- 
sepsis in  removing  surgery  from  the  unclean  domain  of 
butchery  to  that  of  science.  Is  our  own  generation  about  to 
make  a  similar  fool  of  itself? 

In  three  centuries  science  has  transformed  both  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  life.  But  one  great  department  of  human 
endeavor  has  steadfastly  turned  its  back  on  all  science.  The 
art — if  it  is  an  art — of  government  still  faces  the  Middle 
Ages.  Without  science  no  phase  of  modern  life  could  exist. 
It  cares  for  and  feeds  the  drones  as  well  as  the  workers.   Yet 
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it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  name  two  administrative  officers 
in  responsible  positions  of  any  government  whose  grasp  of 
science  is  adequate.  But  here  and  there  the  prospect  bright- 
ens occasionally. 

England,  stumbling  toward  the  brink  of  ruin  in  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  war,  realized  that  a  chemist  might  possibly 
know  more  about  explosives  (except  the  oratorical)  than  a 
lawyer,  and  acted  accordingly.  A  little  later,  as  if  overcome 
by  modesty  at  her  concession  to  intelligence,  she  carefully  se- 
lected a  Dyes'  Industries  Board  who  were  as  innocent  of  all 
chemistry  as  babes,  in  order  that  their  decisions  on  matters 
chemical  might  be  judicially  unbiased.  Such  at  any  rate  was 
the  parliamentary  reason  vouchsafed  the  exasperated  chem- 
ists and  manufacturers  for  some  of  the  wierder  appointments 
to  the  Board.  The  world  still  moves,  but  whether  backward 
or  forward  it  sometimes  is  difficult  to  determine. 

We  have  stated  what  appears  to  be  a  fact :  the  great,  un- 
scientific majority  disagrees  heartily  with  Pope's  dictum  that 
"the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  For  that  matter  few 
scientists  relish  an  intimate  chat  with  their  surgeon  when- he 
has  donned  his  rubber  gloves  and  boiled  clothes.  Any  at- 
tempt to  pry  into  man's  peccadillos  in  his  relations  with  him- 
self or  with  his  neighbors  is  strenuously  resented  by  man,  who 
is  by  nature  a  dark  and  secretive  animal.  No  one  loves  a 
busybody.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  science,  in  its  restless 
seeking  for  something  difficult  to  do,  is  reaching  out  with  both 
hands  after  coy  man,  grimly  determined  to  civilize  him  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.  That  probably  will  be  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  next  great  scientific  advance. 

For  science  has  looked  upon  the  bodies  politic  and  social, 
and  has  seen  both  of  them  rotten  with  disease.  It  will  be  the 
task  of  science,  and  of  science  alone,  in  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries,  to  heal  these  bodies,  or  at  least  to  make  them  less 
unclean.  For  every  other  relevant  agency  has  tried  and 
failed.     If  anyone  feels  inclined  to  dispute  this  assertion,  let 
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him  explain  away  that  fine  flower  of  all  our  two  thousand 
years  of  attempts  at  civilization,  the  European  war.  And 
when  he  has  done  that  to  his  own  satisfaction,  let  him  next 
dissolve  feeble-mindedness,  crime,  poverty  and  pauperism  in 
the  strong  acids  of  his  rhetoric. 

Science  may  fail  as  the  others  have  failed.  But  men  of 
science  hold  the  faith  that  they  cannot  fail,  although  they  must 
falter  often;  and  no  other  hope  being  visible,  it  is  the  part  of 
intelligence  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder  them  in  their  self- 
appointed  task. 

In  each  of  several  directions  the  men  of  science  are  al- 
ready taking  the  first  tentative  steps  toward  the  light.  And 
those  opponents  of  science  who  are  least  somnolent  are  aware 
of  the  incipient  advance.  Even  now  they  are  taking  down  and 
fondling  the  rusty  old  blunderbusses  which  were  so  eitective 
in  permanently  halting  Galileo,  Darwin  and  the  other  great 
pioneers  and  their  irresistible  armies  of  followers.  The  re- 
current conflict  is  about  to  break  out  anew ;  and  the  old  guard, 
faithful  as  ever  to  all  that  is  green  with  the  fungus  of  tradi- 
tion, is  feverishly  fortifying  the  ditches  wherein  it  has  sworn 
to  die.  The  advance,  they  declare,  shall  be  made  only  over 
their  dead  bodies.  One  cannot  but  admire  their  courage. 
"The  guard  dies;  it  never  surrenders."  The  guard  would 
show  better  sense  if,  neither  surrendering  nor  dying,  it  forsook 
its  pestilent  ditches  and  joined  the  inevitable  advance. 

Until  we  achieve  the  blessed — and  unscientific —  state  of 
perpetual  motion  in  all  the  working  parts  of  society,  we  shall 
have  more  or  less  friction.  It  is  impossible,  apparently,  to 
get  anything  done  without  a  certain  amount  of  waste.  The 
lost  motion  is  called  controversy.  In  the  heat  of  the  great 
social  controversy  which  is  just  beginning,  the  history  of  sci- 
ence seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  clean  forgotten 
that  the  study  of  human  anatomy  once  was  a  crime  punish- 
able by  torture  and  death.  The  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  all  mankind  from  that  forbidden  studv,  the  alleviation  of 
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bodily  pain  and  the  stamping  out  of  some  preventible  miser- 
ies, are  likewise  forgotten  for  the  moment ;  and  the  blind  fol- 
lowers of  our  dead  fathers  can  but  hold  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror that  science  with  its  keen  scalpel  should  outrage  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  body  social.  A  remembrance  of  Mediaeval  and 
Nineteenth  Century  histories  might  aid  in  lessening  their  an- 
tipathy and  making  the  preliminaries  of  social  anatomy  easier 
for  the  physician. 

In  all  this  work  science  has  just  begun.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  have  done  more  than  to  have  lifted  a  small  flap  of  skin  here 
and  there  in  a  first  endeavor  to  find  out  what  ailed  the  patient. 
The  work  hitherto  has  been  hampered  by  the  artificial  neces- 
sity of  working  exclusively  with  the  cadavers  of  departed 
institutions — like  feudalism,  the  divine  right  of  despots,  and 
some  forms  of  slavery — that  gave  up  their  tired  ghosts  to  a 
complication  of  disorders.  But  with  the  rapid  improvement 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  instruments  designed  for  so- 
cial surgery,  notably  those  methods  which  originated  with 
Francis  Galton,  the  diagnosis  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase, 
and  the  physician  may  now  begin  to  explore  living  society. 
The  application  of  these  and  later  methods  to  the  so-called 
lower  animals  meets  with  the  approval  of  everyone.  But  man, 
despite  his  recent  European  orgy,  is  still  by  courtesy  at  the 
apex  of  creation.  Hence  the  friction  when  incjuisitive  science 
undertakes  by  measurements  to  ascertain  exactly  what  he  is. 

That  the  "human  element"  should  be  subjected  to  experi- 
ment and  statistical  enquiry  is,  to  the  sentimentalists,  the  last 
straw  of  scientific  indecency.  They  plaintively  request  sci- 
ence to  kecj)  to  its  own  field,  and  leave  tlieni  in  peace  and 
squalor.  In  all  this  there  is  the  old,  familiar  ring.  Whenever 
in  the  last  three  centuries  science  has  taken  a  stej)  in  advance, 
the  sentimentalists  have  rushed  forward  with  a  new  i)lank  to 
trij)  up  ])r()gress,  or  a  stouter  liobhlc  to  i)revent  the  natural 
next  step.  Occasionally  they  have  impeded  i)r()gress  for  a 
step  or  two;  but  always  in  tlie  end  llie  march  has  gone  triuni- 
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phantly  fonvard.  So,  the  men  of  science  believe,  will  it  be 
tliis  time. 

A  beginning,  no  more,  has  been  made.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  men  are  evincing  a  scientific  desire  to  get  at  the 
facts  which  make  human  society  what  it  is.  This  is  the  neces- 
sary first  step  toward  constructive  action.  For  over  a  cen- 
tury we  have  had  political,  economic  and  social  theories  ad 
nauseam,  and  they  have  succeeded  only  in  making  society 
sicker  than  it  was.  But  the  old  order  is  changing.  Already 
sociologists  are  beginning  to  think  of  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
leaning  tower  where  they  may  demonstrate  ocularly  which  is 
the  weightiest  of  their  innumerable  theories.  Some  irrever- 
ent souls  expect  to  see  all  of  the  theories  ascend  like  toy  bal- 
loons and  burst  under  the  increasing  pressure  of  their  intern- 
al gases  as  they  approach  the  rarified  blue  of  heaven. 

To  cite  but  one  familiar  example  of  the  new  spirit,  let 
us  recall  that  it  has  been  asserted  by  one  faction  and  denied 
by  another  that  four  hours'  work  a  day  for  every  man  on 
earth  is  ample  to  do  all  the  drudgery  of  mankind  and  to  keep 
it  properly  fed,  clothed  and  housed.  Neither  side  seems  to 
have  supported  its  contentions  with  facts  of  any  value.  But 
this  obviously  is  a  proposition  which  is  true  or  false,  for  it 
certainlv  is  not  meanino:less.  2vIoreover,  its  truth  or  falsitv 
would  appear  to  be  within  reach  of  verification.  Has  either 
side  tried  to  gather  the  data  which  will  establish  its  position 
beyond  all  doubt?  Apparently  neither  has  made  the  attempt. 
Instead  they  have  sat  on  opposite  ends  of  the  log,  building 
castles  in  the  clouds  and  snarling  like  a  pair  of  cantankerous 
bobcats  at  each  others  aspirations. 

V\'hat  will  science  do  in  this  case?  Side  with  one  or  the 
other?  Stroke  one  cat  and  kick  the  other  off  the  log?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  it  will  first  collect  and  analyze  the  facts.  Then  it 
will  present  them  to  its  friends  on  the  log.  After  that  it  will 
be  for  the  two  cats  to  decide.  If  they  agree  to  settle  their 
dispute  rationally  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  science  no 
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doubt  will  give  them  its  blessing  and  pass  on  to  something  of 
more  importance.  In  the  other  event  science  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  chloroform  both  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  A  curious 
aspect  of  all  this  dispute  is  that  neither  side  seems  willing  that 
impartial  science  should  analyze  the  true  value  of  its  con- 
tentions. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  scientific  method  in  its 
probable  application  to  the  intimacies  of  human  affairs?  If 
history  is  to  be  continuous,  and  not  break  suddenly  with  our 
epoch,  we  may  predict  that  the  outcome  will  be  far  different 
from  that  which  each  one  of  us  in  his  self-interest  would  have 
it  be.  And  we  may  forecast  a  breaking  of  some  heads  and 
not  a  few  hearts,  with  an  ultimate  result  of  making  the  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in. 

Strife  of  one  sort  or  another  seems  inevitable.  Let  us 
trust  that  we  shall  be  more  rational  than  our  predecessors  and 
hurl  nothing  harder  than  courteous  epithets  at  one  another's 
heads.  And  let  us  remember  that  science  in  the  last  three 
centuries  has  fought  and  won  some  notable  battles.  The 
great,  the  decisive  conflict  began  yesterday;  tomorrow  may 
see  the  fiercest  of  the  slaughter,  and  the  day  after  the  decision. 
On  the  outcome  of  this  Armageddon  will  hang  all  the  future 
of  our  race.  Either  we  shall  return  to  the  verminous  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  a  rejuvenated  faith  in  dirt,  ignorance  and  the 
infinite  sufficiency  of  blind  chance;  or  we  shall  go  forward  to 
happiness  and  social  cleanliness,  dominating  the  future  under 
the  leadership  of  sane  science. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  PEACE* 

By  Clement  Akerman 

A  certain  professor  used  to  begin  his  discussion  of  the 
economic  troubles  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  Wars  by 
saying/Teace  broke  out  in  1815".  The  world  is  now  in  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  which  the  lecturer  characterized  in  this 
striking  sentence.  Four  years  of  war  caused  great  changes  in 
industry  and  commerce.  Millions  of  men  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years  were  taken  from  the  occupations  of  peace  times 
to  fill  the  armies,  but  they  continued  to  consume  food  and 
clothing,  and  they  consumed,  in  addition,  vast  quantities  of 
shells,  guns,  and  other  specialized  war  supplies.  In  order  to 
produce  these  goods  of  new  kinds,  more  millions  of  men  and 
millions  of  women  were  transferred  from  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments and  thousands  of  millions  of  capital  became  em- 
bodied in  forms  which  are  more  or  less  useless  in  time  of  peace. 
The  world's  commerce,  no  less  than  industry,  was  changed  to 
meet  new  demands.  All  nations  at  the  present  time  are  con- 
fronted by  the  difficult  problem  of  supplying  their  old-time 
wants  with  a  lessened  capital  equipment  and  an  unbalanced  or- 
ganization. Matters  are  made  worse  by  the  existence  of  an  in- 
flated currency  in  all  the  leading  countries.  \"ery  few  under- 
stand the  situation,  but  everyone  feels  that  something  is  wrong 
and  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  Everyone  is  sure  that 
some  one  is  to  blame,  perhaps  the  profiteer  or  perhaps  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Publishers  have  been  very  busy  bringing  out 
books  on  "reconstruction"  by  so-called  economists.  It  is  re- 
freshing after  reading  some  of  this  amateurish  material  to 
find  the  book  by  Mr.  Keynes. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  book  may  be  stated  in  a  few  sen- 
tences.    The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  development  of 

Tfte  Economic  Contequfnceg  of  the  Peace,  ly  John  liaynard  Keynes.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Hoxce, 
NeK  TorT;,  1920. 
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transport  in  the  nineteenth  century  destroyed  the  self-suffici- 
ency of  the  European  nations  and  created  a  compHcated  sys- 
tem of  interpendence  among  themselves  and  dependence  upon 
the  New  World.  Under  this  system  of  importing  food  and  raw 
materials  and  exporting  manufactured  articles  the  population 
has  become  so  dense  that  its  very  existence  depends  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  delicate  organization  which  has  been  broken 
up  by  the  war.  The  interdependence  on  the  Continent  is  so 
complete  that  the  destruction  of  Germany  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  France  and  her  allies.  To  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  and  a  breach  of  faith,  is  I'l^possible, 
and  to  attempt  to  carry  them  out  would  turn  the  Continental 
nations  into  a  mass  of  starving,  raging  people,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  known  before  in  the  w^orld's  history. 
This  calamity  can  only  be  averted  by  modifying  the  Treaty 
and  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  nations,  whether  former 
enemies  or  allies,  in  bringing  order  into  the  wrecked  financial 
systems  and  setting  up  the  old  circle  of  production  and  ex- 
change. 

Two  views  of  trade  were  struggling  with  each  other  at 
Paris, — trade  as  war  and  trade  as  a  peaceful  occupation.  The 
first  as  a  body  of  economic  doctrine  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
days  when  the  rising  young  nations  of  Western  Europe  were 
fighting  their  way  to  national  greatness  at  the  beginning  of 
modern  times.  Tliis  group  of  ideas,  ])artly  economic  and  part- 
ly military,  economists  call  Mcrcantilisr<i.  The  essence  of 
tlic  doctrine  consists  in  the  belief  in  the  great  value  to  a  nation 
of  a  vast  store  of  tlie  ])recious  metals  and  therefore  in  the 
great  value  of  that  which  brings  an  inllow  of  the  i)recious 
metals,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imi)orts  or  the  "favorable" 
balance  of  trade.  But  the  kind  of  thought  encouraged  by 
Mercantilism  goes  further  than  this.  It  leads  to  intense 
nati(jnalisin  and  to  the  conception  that  trade  is  war.  So  we 
find  men  of  this  ])liilosophy  advocating  an  aggressive  policy 
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in  politics  and  in  economics,  and  they  try  to  use  the  miUtary 
power  to  advance  economic  interests  and  the  economic  power 
to  support  poHtical  and  military  ambitions;  war  may  be  a 
good  thing  and  anything  like  the  League  of  Nations  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  The  opposing  view  is  that  of  the  free- 
traders. They  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  reciprocal 
benefits  of  trade;  they  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  the  prosperity  of  one  party  to  a  trade  supplies 
just  that  much  more  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  products 
of  the  other  party;  they  want  everyone  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  output,  and  hate  wars  because  of  their  destructive 
and  impoverishing  eft'ects ;  they  instinctively  favor  movements 
like  that  for  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  Treaty  of  \'ersailles  and  the  present  situation  in 
Europe  unless  we  see  the  full  meaning  of  these  ideas,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  carry  on  the  analysis. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  strange  persistence  of 
^lercantilism?  It  is  now  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  Adam  Smith  was  supposed  to  have  annihilated  the 
doctrine,  and  yet  almost  every  day  one  finds  it  set  forth  in  its 
crudest  forms  in  the  morning  paper.  American  college  pro- 
fessors have  used  every  art  of  the  instructor  in  showing 
their  students  the  absurdities  of  the  system,  and  yet  nine- 
tenths  of  the  students  are  confirmed  ^Mercantilists  the  day 
after  they  pass  their  final  examinations.  The  trouble  seems 
to  lie  in  the  very  nature  of  everyday  life.  Most  business  men 
have  the  conception  that  trade  is  a  contest.  Competition  is  the 
thing  they  dread  most  of  all.  This  comes  largely  from  the  fact 
that  they  spend  their  days  thinking  about  sales,  about 
whether  other  men  will  offer  the  same  thing  to  the  public  at 
so  low  a  price  as  to  force  the  first  set  of  men  to  lose  their 
margin  of  profit.  Their  success  in  life  is  measured  by  their 
capacity  to  sell  for  more  money  than  they  pay  out  in  the 
business.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  their  wives  ex- 
change this  surplus  for  the  product  of  some  other  business. 
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On  the  other  side  are  the  few  who  endeavor  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  and  who  regard  trade  as  fundamentally 
cooperative,  as  the  exchange  of  commodities  and  services 
through  the  medium  of  money.  The  carpenter  works  for  the 
blacksmith  and  the  blacksmith  works  for  the  carpenter.  This 
is  surely  cooperation,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  these  men  does 
not  pay  the  other  in  services  directly  but  pays  him  money 
which  he  can  take  to  the  grocer  and  exchange  for  flour  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  Competition  comes  in 
when  two  carpenters  are  trying  to  sell  their  services  to  the 
same  blacksmith. 

These  same  ideas  stick  in  the  minds  of  men  when  they 
begin  to  think  of  international  trade.  Men  with  Mercantilist 
conceptions  look  upon  all  the  trade  between  two  nations  as 
competition.  It  is  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  understand 
that  when  certain  commodities  are  imported  commodities  of 
another  kind  are  exported  to  pay  for  them.  They  cannot  see 
that  the  real  competition  lies  between  the  American  producer 
of  steel  and  the  European  producer  of  steel,  who  are  both 
bidding  for  the  wheat  of  the  American  farmer.  There  is  no 
competition  between  the  American  farmer  and  the  European 
steel  producer.  If  some  grant  this  is  true,  they  are  very  sure 
to  lay  great  stress  on  a  point  similar  to  that  suggested  above 
in  the  case  of  the  two  carpenters, — that  there  would  be  a 
troublesome  kind  of  competition  where  Americans  wished  to 
buy  coffee  and  could  not  produce  the  things  which  the 
Brazilians  wanted  as  efficiently  as  the  Europeans,  again  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  Americans  might  pay  for  the  coffee 
by  sending  something  to  the  Europeans  and  allowing  them  to 
send  things  of  the  same  value  to  the  Brazilians. 

Mercantilist  ideas  predominated  in  Germany  before  the 
war.  Crude  notions  of  the  possibility  of  crushing  other 
luiropean  nations  and  the  United  States  and  then  forcing  them 
lo  buy  from  Germany,  the  conviction  that  the  all  important 
trade  in  the  future  would  be  with  distant  parts  of  the  world 
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where  competition  must  be  eliminated,  and  the  ambitions  of  a 
miHtary  class, — all  these  fostered  an  aggressive  policy  in 
Germany  and  the  determination  to  destroy  those  nations 
which  were  regarded  as  rivals.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  nearly  half  of  Germany's  foreig-n  trade  in  1913  was 
with  the  Entente  nations,  not  counting  the  British  Colonies, 
and  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  United  States.  This  war- 
like conception  of  trade  was  also  wide-spread  in  France. 
Great  Britain  remained  the  stronghold  of  liberal  trade  views 
although  ever  since  Chamberlain's  agitation  of  1903  the 
tradition  handed  down  by  the  classical  economists  had  been  on 
the  defensive. 

The  Peace  conference  became  the  scene  of  the  struggle 
of  these  opposing  views  of  trade.  Was  the  German  policy  to 
be  adopted?  Was  Germany  to  be  crippled  by  taking  away 
from  her  the  resources  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  her 
prosperity?  Was  she  to  be  destroyed  by  huge  indemnities? 
Or  was  the  liberal  notion  to  be  adopted  which  regarded  Ger- 
many as  an  essential  member  of  the  great  European  group  of 
industrial  nations  and  which  regarded  the  prosperity  of  Ger- 
many as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole?  Could 
Germany  be  made  to  pay  anything  worth  while  towards  the 
reparation  of  the  damages  of  the  war  if  she  had  no  op- 
portunity of  rebuilding  her  industries  and  commerce?  The 
whole  contest  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  military 
experts  also  had  their  say,  and  they  were  not  thinking  so 
much  of  economic  well  being  in  the  future  as  of 
boundaries  which  would  prevent  a  sudden  attack  by  the  enemy 
and  of  resources  which  would  be  important  in  carrying  on  war. 
What  was  to  come  of  such  a  conflict  of  ideas? 

Let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  the  three  great  figures 
of  the  Conference, — \Mlson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Clemenceau. 
Wilson  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  liberal  economists 
and  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  a  "war  after  the  war." 
Lloyd  George  had  also  been  brought  up    in    the    free-trade 
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atmosphere.  There  never  was  any  doubt  about  Clemenceau's 
views,  for  he  was  for  France,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and 
for  anything  which  would  hurt  Germany.  The  sad  days  of 
1870-71  and  the  four  years  through  which  his  beloved 
country  had  battled  for  her  very  life  were  too  real  to  allow  him 
to  think  much  about  the  interpendence  of  European  nations 
and  the  founding  of  a  system  under  which  the  prosperity 
of  one  would  be  the  prosperity  of  all.  Many  of  us  thought  the 
President,  with  the  backing  of  the  British,  would  be  able  to 
put  through  a  peace  which  would  not  be  the  first  step  in 
another  war.  But  a  train  of  circumstances  developed  which 
left  him  alone  to  struggle  against  odds  too  great  for  any  man. 

Mr,  Keynes  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  breakdown  of 
Lloyd  George  and  his  associates  in  the  election  campaign, 
which  was  based  on  an  appeal  to  the  victory  spirit.  When 
the  voting  ended  it  was  found  that  the  Liberal  Party  had  been 
swept  away  and  the  government  had  been  pledged  to  a  policy 
of  this  kind :  "First,  we  have  an  absolute  right  to  demand  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war;  second,  we  propose  to  demand  the 
whole  cost  of  the  wear;  and  third,  a  Committee  appointed  by 
direction  of  the  Cabinet  believe  that  it  can  be  done."  The 
Prime  Minister,  then,  could  not  support  the  President,  and 
the  Tories  in  Parliament  and  the  Northclifife  press  made 
him  trouble  with  fear  of  political  death  whenever  he  showed 
any  signs  of  reverting  to  his  former  views. 

To  complete  the  hopelessness  of  the  position  of  the 
President,  his  i)arty  had  lost  control  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
had  become  doubtful  wliethcr  he  had  the  support  of  the 
American  ])coi)lc  as  a  whole.  The  agitation  over  the  IMonroe 
Doctrine  showed  that  tliey  were  not  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
where  national  aims  were  concerned,  ^lany  influential  men 
had  been  hard  hit  by  tlie  Income  Tax  and  the  k'xcess 
Profits  Tax,  and  the  managers  of  the  l^Jepublican  Party  were 
'|uick  to  see  that  much  could  be  gained  in  ])re])aration  for  1920 
if  the  President's  influence  at  Paris  could  be  undermined  and 
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if  he  could  be  forced  to  consent  to  a  harsh  peace  and  a  peace 
favorable  to  Great  Britain.    This  would  alienate  many  classes 
of  American  voters  from  the  President  and  his  party, — the 
most  liberal  elements  of  the  population  and  the  pro-German 
element  because  of  the    severity   of   the   Treaty,    the    Irish 
element  because  of  the  British  features.    The  President  was 
attacked  in  Congress  and  in  the  press,  cursed  and  laughed 
at  until  it  must  have  seemed    to    Europeans    that    such  a 
usurper  of  power,  who  "represented  no  one  but  himself",  need 
not  be  given  much  consideration.    There  was  really  very  little 
left  but  the  President's  personality  and  his  grit.       One  may 
well  take  exception  to  that  part  of  ]\Ir.  Keynes'  account  of 
the  Conference  in  which  he  tells  how  Mr.  Wilson  was  led 
away  from  his  original  position  by  the    shrewd    European 
negotiators.     He  describes  well  the  forces  that  made  for  the 
weakness  of  the  President's  position,  but  he  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  in  some  way  he  should  have  been  able  to  save 
Europe  from  herself.     However,  after  the  British  elections 
and  after  the  development  of  a   spirit  in   the   United   States 
which  indicated  a  feeling  of  something  like  shame  at  our  pre- 
sumption in  having  entered  into  world  affairs  and  a  desire  to 
retire  to  our  own  fireside  and    let  the    elements  rage    out- 
side,— after  this  it  seems  that  no  mere  man  could  have  forced 
upon  Europe  a  liberal  peace  at  Paris.    The  President,  backed 
by  a  few  British  and  Colonial  statesmen   who  had  not  gone 
after  strange  gods,  put  through  the  League  of  Nations,  hoping 
that  somehow  this  would  provide  a  way  of  correcting  some  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  Treaty,  and  this  was  all  any  man  could 
do.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  for  their  own  selfish 
ends  and  to  gain  partisan  advantage  failed  to  support  the 
President  in  one  of  the  greatest  missions  ever  undertaken  by 
any  man? 

So  the  forces  of  blood  and  iron  won  at  Paris.    Whether 
with  the  idea  of  destroying  her  industry  or  of  making  Ger- 
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many  pay,  without  really  considering  the  possibility  of  pay- 
ment, they  wrote  terms  into  the  Treaty  which  Germany 
cannot  carry  out,  and  which  would  injure  the  Allies  in  the  end. 
Of  course  some  will  say  that  the  terms  are  not  as  severe  as 
those  Germany  would  have  made  if  she  had  won.  No  one 
doubts  that,  but  many  of  us  thought  we  were  fighting  to  kill 
the  spirit  which  leads  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

It  must  be  said  that  many  of  those  who  favored  severe 
terms  really  did  not  believe  that  the  Germans  were  in  as  bad 
condition  as  they  declared  themselves  to  be.  This  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  French,  and  was  due  primarily  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  German  as  a  super-man.  They  could  not  fully 
grasp  the  idea  that  the  German  was  really  whipped.  They 
believed  firmly  that  he  was  shamming  to  escape  punishment 
and  to  husband  his  resources  for  another  attack.  It  was 
even  believed  that  German  organization  was  so  perfect,  that 
a  false  revolution  could  be  staged.  This  view  was  strength- 
ened by  the  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  a  certain  class  in 
Berlin  were  throwing  money  around,  and  no  number  of  re- 
ports of  economic  commissions  could  convince  Frenchmen  of 
the  terrible  plight  of  the  masses  of  the  German  people. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  victory  of  the  jingo  party 
in  1918  the  British  Liberals  of  all  kinds  are  beginning  to 
lift  up  their  heads  and  wonder  if  after  all  there  may  not 
be  some  faithful  in  Israel.  The  idea  of  trade  as  an  exchange 
which  brings  benefit  to  both  sides  is  gaining  ground  again, 
and  its  is  also  seen  that  there  is  an  inherent  contradiction  in 
the  effort  to  destroy  Germany  and  to  make  her  pay  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  often  the  best  policy  to  save  a  creditor  from 
bankruptcy.  Recent  news  dispatches  indicate  that  the  British 
Government  may  be  brought  to  make  proposals  for  very  con- 
siderable modifications  of  the  Treaty. 

Probably  the  reparation  clauses  never  would  have  been 
so  severe  if  careful  thought  had  been  given  to  the  forms 
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in  which  payments  could  be  made.    Mr.  Keynes  groups  these 
as  follows  :- 

1.  Immediately  transferable  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold, 
ships,  and  foreign  securities. 

2.  The  value  of  property  in  ceded  territory,  or  sur- 
rendered under  the  Armistice. 

3.  Annual  payments  spread  over  a  term  of  years,  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  materials  such  as  coal  products,  potash, 
and  dyes. 

Mr.  Keynes  believes  that,  after  allowance  is  made  for 
the  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and  for  sums  turned 
back  to  Germany  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  food  and  raw 
materials,  there  will  not  be  much  left  from  all  the  items 
under  the  first  two  heads  above  the  $500,000,000  which  the 
Allies  have  agreed  to  turn  over  to  Belgium  out  of  the  first 
funds  available  for  separation. 

The  only  method  left  is  that  of  annual  payments,  which 
must  take  the  form  of  exports.  The  greater  part  of  the  mis- 
understanding of  the  whole  situation  has  come  about  through 
the  failure  to  grasp  this  point.  Those  who  talk  glibly  about 
Germany's  paying  $40,000,000,000  to  $50,000,000,000  seem 
to  forget  altogether  that  goods  to  that  amount  must  be  sent  to 
the  countries  receiving  the  payments.    Can  Germany  do  this  ? 

"It  is  evident  that  Germany's  pre-war  capacity  to  pay 
an  annual  foreign  tribute  has  not  been  unaffected  by  the 
almost  total  loss  of  her  colonies,  her  overseas  connections, 
her  mercantile  marine,  and  her  foreign  properties,  by  the 
cession  of  ten  per  cent  of  her  territory  and  population,  of 
one-third  of  her  coal  and  of  three-quarters  of  her  iron  ore,  by 
two  million  casualties  amongst  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  by 
the  starvation  of  her  people  for  four  years,  by  the  burden  of 
a  vast  war  debt,  by  the  depreciation  of  her  currency  to  less 
than  one-seventh  its  former  value,  by  the  disruption  of  her 
allies  and  their  territories,  by  Revolution  at  home  and 
Bolshevism  on  her  borders,  and  bv  all  the  unmeasured  ruin 
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in  strength  and  hope  of  four  years  of  all-swallowing  war 
and  final  defeat. 

"All  this,  one  would  have  supposed,  is  evident.  Yet 
most  estimates  of  a  great  indemnity  from  Germany  depend 
on  the  assumption  that  she  is  in  a  position  to  conduct  in  the 
future  a  vastly  greater  trade  than  ever  she  has  in  the  past." 

The  largest  items  of  Germany's  exports  before  the  war 
were  iron  goods,  machinery,  coal  and  coke,  woolen  goods  and 
cotton  goods.  Payments  in  coal  are  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty,  which  may  reach  20,000,000  tons  per  annum  to 
start  with  and  are  intended  to  reach  40,000,000  tons.  But 
after  the  loss  of  the  mines  of  the  Saar  Basin  and  of  Upper 
Silesia  and  the  lessened  output  of  other  mines  due  chiefly  to 
malnutrition  of  the  workers  and  deterioration  of  equipment, 
the  export  of  this  large  amount  of  coal  will  leave  home  in- 
dustries ill  supplied.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  Lorraine 
iron  mines,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  any  good  prospect  of  great  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel.  "In  a  regime  of  Free  Trade  and  free 
economic  intercourse  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  that 
iron  lay  on  one  side  of  a  political  frontier,  and  labor,  coal, 
and  blast  furnaces  on  the  other.  But  as  it  is,  men  have 
devised  ways  to  impoverish  themselves  and  one  another;  and 
prefer  collective  animosities  to  individual  happiness."  As  to 
woolen  goods  and  cotton  goods,  some  provision  for  great  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials  will  have  to  be  made  before  exports  can 
be  expected.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  minor 
industries  will  certainly  not  be  in  better  condition  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  Mr.  Keynes  makes  out  a  strong  case 
for  $500,000,000  as  the  maximum  of  possible  annual  pay- 
ments. 

The  payment  of  this  or  a  larger  sum  will  have  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  Germany  and 
tlie  countries  receiving  the  indemnities.  Rates  of  exchange 
on  f)thcr  countries  will  remain  high  in  Germany,  and  they 
will  l)e  low  on  Germany  in  other  countries.     This  will  have 
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the  effect  of  discouraging  imports  into  Germany  and  en- 
couraging exports.  Another  effect  of  this  situation  is  that  it 
will  act  as  an  automatic  subsidy  to  those  industries  using 
domestic  materials,  for  those  using  imported  materials  will 
have  to  buy  at  a  high  rate  of  exchange.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  would  have  this  handicap  even 
though  France  should  allow  purchases  of  ore  to  be  freely 
made  in  Lorraine.  But  the  German  government  may  step  in 
and  pay  bounties  to  the  old  exporting  industries  that  are 
suffering  from  this  cause.  Xo  doubt  there  will  also  be  a 
strong  effort  to  check  imports  of  things  regarded  as  not 
necessary. 

In  general  the  effects  on  Germany  will  be  similar  to  the 
effects  of  war.  Labor  and  capital  will  be  directed  into  certain 
industries,  the  output  of  which  will  be  exported,  and  nothing 
will  be  received  in  return,  just  as  in  war  time  thousands  were 
engaged  in  making  munitions  to  be  blown  up  at  the  front. 
The  national  income  will  be  lessened  by  the  amount  of  these 
exports.  ]\Iuch  hardship  will  also  be  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  imported  foodstuffs. 

As  was  indicated  above,  a  great  increase  in  imports  may 
be  expected  in  the  countries  receiving  the  indemnities.  Since 
the  Allies  owe  large  sums  to  the  United  States,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  indemnities  will  ultimately  come  to  this 
country,  and  our  imports  may  increase  sufficiently  to  wipe  out 
the  old  "favorable"  balance  of  trade  and  create  an  "unfavor- 
able" balance.  Some  very  difficult  problems  will  come  for- 
v.ard.  If  great  importations  come  into  these  countries  directly 
from  Germany  the  protectionists  will  shout  their  wrongs  from 
the  house  tops.  Anti-dumping  laws  and  protective  tariffs  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  If  Germany  exports  to  South 
America,  and  South  America  exports  to  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States,  English,  French,  and  American  exporters 
will  cry  loudly  about  losing  the  markets  which  they  prized 
most  highly.     It  is  an    illustration    of    the    peculiar    effect 
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which  Mercantilism  has  upon  the  mental  processes  that  many 
of  the  staunchest  protectionists  were  demanding  the  largest 
indemnities.  But  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than  the  joke 
on  these  gentlemen.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  increase  of 
the  national  income  in  the  countries  which  receive  the  in- 
demnities, and  if  the  payments  were  permanent,  industries 
would  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situation  and  all 
would  be  well;  but  some  industries  may  be  ruined  in  which 
the  countries  in  question  are  really  more  efficient  than  Ger- 
many would  be  without  the  artificial  stimulus  of  the  exchange 
rates  and  bounties. 

To  give  definite  answers  to  questions  as  to  what  will 
happen  requires  a  knowledge  of  military,  political,  and 
economic  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man.  But  we  may 
be  sure  of  this,  that  the  only  way  in  which  Germany  can  pay 
is  by  sending  out  great  quantities  of  merchandise  and  that  the 
Allies  must  receive  great  imports.  To  make  this  possible 
Germany's  industries  must  be  restored  to  something  like  their 
condition  before  the  wear.  Germany  cannot  be  destroyed  in- 
dustrially and  commercially  and  still  be  made  to  bear  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  costs  of  repairing  the  damages  of  war  in 
the  Allied  countries. 

After  painting  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  after  the  Treaty,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
recent  events  in  Germany,  Mr.  Keynes  presents  a  program 
of  remedies  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  revision  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  settlement  of  inter-ally  indebtedness. 

3.  An  international  loan  and  the  reform  of  the  currency. 

4.  The  relations  of  Central  Europe  to  Russia. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  revising  the  Treaty  through  the 
League  of  Nations  lies  in  the  provision  that  there  must  be 
agreement  of  all  members  of  the  League  represented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  but  "we  must  trust  the  new  Govern- 
ments, whose  existence  I    premise    in    the    principal    Allied 
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countries,  to  show  a  profounder  wisdom  and  a  greater 
magnanimity  than  their  predecessors".  It  is  proposed  that 
the  sum  of  reparations  should  be  fixed  at  $10,000,000,000, 
and  that  ships  and  materials  handed  over  under  the  Armis- 
tice and  other  items  should  be  credited  to  the  extent  of 
$2,500,000,000,  and  that  the  remainder,  without  interest, 
should  be  paid  in  thirty  annual  instalments  of  $250,000,000, 
beginning  in  1923 ;  that  the  Reparation  Commission  should  be 
dissolved  or  turned  into  an  appanage  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; that  Germany  should  be  left  free  to  meet  the  annual 
instalments  in  her  own  way ;  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  extract  reparation  payments  from  Austria.  As  to  coal  and 
iron,  it  is  proposed  that  Germany's  coal  deliveries  should 
be  abandoned,  except  those  to  make  good  the  loss  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  the  mines,  even  these  to  be  given  up 
if  Upper  Silesia  should  be  taken  from  Germany;  that  the 
Saar  arrangements  should  hold  with  the  modification  that 
Germany  should  receive  no  credit  for  the  mines  and  that  both 
mines  and  territory  should  be  returned  without  pajTnent 
after  ten  years,  this  on  condition  that  France  "supply  Ger- 
many from  Lorraine  with  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  iron-ore 
which  was  carried  from  Lorraine  into  Germany  proper  before 
the  war,  in  return  for  an  undertaking  from  Germany  to  sup- 
ply Lorraine  with  an  amount  of  coal  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
formerly  sent  to  Lorraine  from  Germany  proper,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  output  of  the  Saar" ;  that  Germany  should  retain 
the  coal  fields  of  Upper  Silesia  unless  the  inhabitants  are  very 
much  opposed;  that  the  Coal  Commission  should  become  an 
appanage  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  should  include  repre- 
sentatives of  Germany  and  other  States  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe  and  of  the  Northern  Neutrals  and  Switzerland. 
As  to  tariffs,  there  should  be  a  Free  Trade  Union  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  include  Germany, 
Poland,  the  new  States  which  formerly  composed  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Turkish  Empires,  and  the  Mandated  States, 
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all  these  states  to  be  required  to  belong  to  the  Union  for  ten 
years,  and  others,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  be 
allowed  to  join. 

When  we  come  to  the  settlement  of  inter-ally  indebted- 
ness it  is  proposed  that  all  of  this  be  cancelled.  Mr.  Keynes 
protects  himself  against  the  charge  of  trying  to  save  Great 
Britain  from  the  payment  of  great  sums  to  the  United  States 
by  proposing  that  Great  Britain  renounce  all  claims  to  cash 
payments  for  reparation  and  by  showing  that  she  has  loaned 
about  twice  as  much  as  she  has  borrowed.  He  realizes  that 
this  is  asking  great  generosity  of  the  United  States,  but  be- 
lieves that  Europe  may  fairly  ask  this,  "provided  Europe  is 
making  an  honorable  attempt  in  other  directions,  not  to  con- 
tinue war,  economic  or  otherwise,  but  to  achieve  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  Continent.  The  financial  sacri- 
fices of  the  United  States  have  been,  in  proportion  to  her 
wealth,  immensely  less  than  those  of  the  European  States. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  It  was  a  European 
quarrel,  in  which  the  United  States  Government  could  not 
have  justified  itself  before  its  citizens  in  expending  the  whole 
national  strength,  as  did  the  Europeans.  After  the  United 
vStates  came  into  the  war  her  financial  assistance  was 
lavish  and  unstinted,  and  without  this  assistance  the  Allies 
could  never  have  won  the  war,  quite  apart  from  the  decisive 
influence  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  troops."  Such  a 
settlement  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Continental  Allies 
to  give  up  excessive  indemnities  from  Germany  without 
throwing  themselves  into  bankruptcy. 

luiropc  is  in  dire  and  immediate  distress,  and  Mr. 
ixcyncs  sees  no  way  out  but  to  draw  further  on  the  generosity 
of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  an  international  loan, 
lie  recognizes  that  this  may  hardly  be  asked  unless  France 
and  Italy,  for  cxam])lc.  courageously  grapple  with  their 
financial  i)rol)lems  and  set  their  houses  in  order;  but  he  be- 
lieves it  would  be  worth  while  to  the  United  States  to  "interest 
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herself  in  what  may  prove  decisive  issues  for  the  progress 
and  civiUzation  of  mankind". 

What  is  to  be  done  about  Russia?  Western  Europe 
must  have  food  suppUes  from  Russia.  The  best  way  to  renew 
the  productivity  of  Russia  is  to  make  use  of  German  enter- 
prise and  organization.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen  and  Ameri- 
cans are  not  in  a  position  to  do  this.  "Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  experience,  the  incentive,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  materials  for  furnishing  the  Russian  peasant  with 
the  goods  of  which  he  has  been  starved  for  the  past  five 
years,  for  reorganizing  the  business  of  transport  and  col- 
lection, and  so  for  bringing  into  the  world's  pool,  for  the 
common  advantage,  the  supplies  from  which  we  are  now  so 
disastrously  cut  off". 

Our  opinion  of  this  program  will  depend  much  upon  our 
preconceived  views  of  trade.  The  man  who  is  grounded  in 
economic  Mercantilism  and  the  old  ideas  of  military  power 
will  say  at  once  that  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  is  to  allow 
Germany  to  win  the  war  after  all.  Something  like  her 
dream  of  Mittel-Europa  would  be  realized.  ^lany  who 
would  grant  that  the  world's  prosperity  would  be  in- 
creased, still  would  be  afraid  of  the  rapid  recuperation  of  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  for  example,  appears  to 
think  is  is  better  for  France  to  remain  poor  if  Germany 
can  only  be  kept  still  poorer.  The  man  who  has  his  economic 
thinking  founded  upon  the  exchange  and  reciprocal  advan- 
tage ideas  of  trade  will  be  inclined  to  approve  of  the  program. 
He  will  say  that  the  old  policy  has  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
things,  and  that  we  might  try  something  new  and  trust  to  the 
League  of  Nations  to  remove  some  of  the  military  dangers. 
Really  it  comes  down  to  the  question  whether  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  regard  war  as  the  normal  state  of  society  or  whether 
we  are  to  lay  our  plans  for  peace  and  try  to  make  war  im- 
possible. Many  will  approve  of  the  plan  in  its  general  lines 
without  approving  of  all  its  features :  for  example,  some  think 
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the  United  States  is  doing  enough  for  her  debtors  by  postpon- 
ing the  interest  payments  for  several  years.  However,  Mr. 
Keynes  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  ill  feeling  which  may  grow 
up  against  America  in  Europe  when  the  people  realize  that 
they  are  paying  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  income 
year  after  year  to  the  United  States.  One  may  note  signs  of 
this  feeling  even  now.  Many  will  question  the  wisdom  of 
having  the  reparation  payments  spread  over  thirty  years,  for 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  Germans  that  the  payments  are  in  the 
nature  of  tribute  to  conquerors  and  not  just  reparation  for  in- 
juries done  will  grow  with  each  year  until  it  becomes  a  point 
of  national  honor  to  throw  off  this  burden. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Keynes  writes  should  appeal  to 
all,  for  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  announced  aims  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States  in  carrying  on  the  war.  He  shows 
much  skill  in  marshalling  the  facts  and  much  clearness  of  ex- 
position in  developing  the  argument.  One  may  go  further 
than  this  and  say  that  some  passages  show  a  literary  quality 
which  bids  fair  to  make  them  live  and  influence  men  far  be- 
yond the  circle  of  those  who  usually  read  a  book  of  this  kind. 
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It  has  seemed  to  those  who  have  estabUshed  The;  Pacific  Re:vie;w 
that  the  able  and  adequate  representation  given  in  the  periodical  press 
to  other  sections  of  America  need  not  discourage  but  should  rather  stim- 
ulate an  effort  to  help  make  articulate  the  Pacific  world.  It  is  their  hope 
to  do  two  things :  not  only  to  show  that  Americans  of  the  far  western 
slope  are  alert  to  any  forward-looking  and  open-minded  consideration 
of  the  issues  of  the  day,  but  also  to  give  emphasis  to  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  as  important  among  those  issues.  They  desire  to  make  the  review 
of  epecial  interest  and  importance  to  students  of  western  America ; 
but  they  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  confining  their  interests  to  a 
limited  geographical  area.  Although  the  problems  of  those  peoples  that 
live  upon  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  offer  a  natural  and  inviting  field, 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  broader  questions  that  have  no  geograph- 
ical boundaries  should  find  discussion  in  any  magazine  desiring  to  make 
more  than  a  sectional  appeal.  The  Pacific  Review  will  seek  not  only 
contributions  dealing  with  matters  of  importance  to  Pacific  America 
and  the  Far  East,  but  also  material  of  general  literary,  economic,  his- 
torical, or  social  interest. 


There  are  in  prospect  for  The  Pacific  Review  three  new  features 
which  it  is  hoped  can  be  established  in  immediately  succeeding  issues. 

The  first  will  be  a  section  devoted  to  translations  of  significant  ex- 
pressions of  fact  and  opinion  taken  from  the  periodical  publications  of 
the  various  countries  and  in  the  various  tongues  of  the  peoples  that  have 
contacts  with  the  Pacific,  or  fortunes  that  are  affected  there.  By  this 
means  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  glimpse  into  eastern  and  southern 
points  of  view  when  expressed  for  local  rather  than  foreign  audiences. 

The  second  will  be  a  department  of  quarterly  surveys,  by  resident 
correspondents  of  The  PaciFfc  Revhcw,  of  the  current  political,  social, 
and  other  developments  in  the  various  Pacific  countries.  This  section, 
together  with  that  announced  above,  will  bring  together  materials  from 
sources  not  liitherto  asscjciated  in  this  manner,  but  surely  quite  naturally, 
even  imi)erativel\'  to  be  studied  in  relationship  and  perspective. 

The  third  will  be  a  book  review  de])artment,  which  can  be  promised 
dcfmitcly  fo]-  the  December  number,  and  which  will  contain  notices  of 
nianv  of  the  b(;oks  this  month  listed  as  books  received. 
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AMERICANIZATION  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

By  F.  M.  Russell 

Americanization  has  been  defined  as  'the  process  of 
making  Americans.'  I'robably  most  Americans  would  not 
quarrel  with  such  a  definition,  although  it  certainly  needs 
elaboration.  The  title  of  this  paper,  however,  is  likely  to 
provoke  an  immediate  challenge  and  require  a  statement  of 
the  main  question  which  it  is  intended  to  raise.  Quite  prop- 
erly it  may  be  asked  what  Americanization  even  in  its  broad- 
est connotation  has  to  do  with  questions  of  international 
l)olity.  If  anything  may  be  considered  purely  a  domestic 
problem  is  it  not  Americanization?  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  a  domestic  question  in  the  sense 
that  the  business  of  formulating  an  Americanization  pro- 
gram is  solely  the  business  of  the  American  people  and 
not  the  function  of  any  other  nation  or  people.  The 
question  this  paper  raises,  however,  applies  to  content  rather 
than  authorship.  Can  we  afford  to  formulate  an  American- 
ization program  for  the  20th  century  on  19th  century  postu- 
lates of  the  self-sufficient  national  state  dependent  entirely 
on  its  own  resources  for  its  material  and  cultural  progress 
and  on  self-help  or  temporary  combinations  of  interest  for 
its  safety? 

The  Americanization  movement  is  still  in  the  formative 
stage  and  those  interested  in  it  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
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to  its  scope  and  content.  If  broadly  conceived  and  sanely 
directed  it  may  become  a  positive  factor  of  ultimate  value 
in  international  relations  as  well  as  a  unifying  influence  in 
American  life.  If  narrowly  interpreted  it  may  serve  to  per- 
petuate a  narrow  nationalism  no  longer  consistent  with  world 
progress.  An  examination  of  its  possible  influence  on  world 
relations  calls  for  a  review  of  its  origin  and  the  motives  back 
of  it. 

If  social  groups  always  responded  promptly  to  social 
needs  the  Americanization  movement  might  well  have  been 
launched  a  decade  or  so  ago.  Indeed  certain  socially-con- 
scious Americans  such  as  Jane  Addams  were  aware  of  prob- 
lems which  the  Americanization  movement  is  expected  to 
solve  and  worked  earnestly  for  a  solution.  But  neither 
earthquake  nor  flood  intervened  to  aid  them  and,  for  that 
matter  ,such  "acts  of  God"  were  scarcely  adequate  to  awaken 
a  socially  torpid  nation.  Perhaps  nothing  less  than  the 
sliock  of  war  could  do  it.  For  modern  war  on  a  large  scale  is 
among  other  things  a  "drastic  medicine",  stimulating  a  na- 
tion to  unusual  effort,  taxing  its  powers,  and  frequently  re- 
vealing many  more  or  less  obscure  but  dangerous  national 
defects  scarcely  recognized  as  such  in  the  less  searching 
years  of  peace. 

Before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  European 
war  the  great  mass  of  our  ac([uisitive-minded  citizens,  mainly 
intent  on  individual  gain  rather  than  social  welfare,  were 
seemingly  unaware  that  anything  could  be  the  matter  with  a. 
strong  youthful  nation  boasting  one  hundred  million  ])eople. 
But  tlie  war  came  along  with  its  exacting  demands  and  its 
disconcerting  revelations.  vSeeking  young  men  with  strong 
I)odies,  it  found  tliat  the  nation  had  a  startling  number  of 
])]iysical  defectives:  re(|uiring  an  educated  citizen  army,  it 
discovered  an  astounding  percentage  of  illiteracy;  above  all, 
demanding  loyalty  and  unity,  it  encountered  considerable 
disloyalty  and  division.     A  more  or  less  fictitious  unity,  to  be 
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sure,  was  apparent  after  the  first  months  but  conscription, 
penetrating  loan  drives,  and  slacker  raids  revealed  rather 
than  concealed  the  fact  that  many  were  ignorant  and  indif- 
ferent if  not  actually  hostile,  and  would  not  volimtarily  co- 
operate in  the  most  exacting  and  tremendous  undertaking  in 
which  the  nation  ever  engaged. 

War  must  have  immediate  unquestioning  loyalty  and 
obedience — it  cannot  wait  for  allegiance  slow-born  of  reason- 
ed conviction.  Those  who,  from  conscientious  or  other  mo- 
tives, were  not  prepared  to  give  immediate  support  were  co- 
erced if  they  could  not  be  quickly  convinced.  The  emergency 
dictated  inevitably  the  summary  method  of  force.  War  can 
be  no  respecter  of  persons  or  opinions,  for,  as  some  one  has 
remarked,  it  is  no  tea  party. 

But  forced  cooperation  is  never  quite  satisfactory  in  a 
country  with  democratic  aspirations,  in  normal  times  it  is  un- 
thinkable. The  war  over,  the  evils  it  revealed  in  the  national 
life  were  yet  to  be  removed,  the  weaknesses  cured  by  the 
slower  processes  of  education.  This  was  the  reaction  of 
many  leaders  of  thought  all  over  the  nation  to  the  situation, 
and  here  v;as  the  first  impulse  for  Americanization — an  im- 
pulse born  in  the  heat  of  war.'  The  illiterate  must  be  made 
literate:  the  ignorant  must  be  enlightened;  the  little  German- 
ics and  little  Italics  and  little  clannish  communities  generally 
must  be  obliterated  by  education  in  American  ideals :  the  na- 
tion must  be  unified,  Americanized. 

In  the  aftermath  of  war  the  social  unrest  has  become 
greatly  aggravated,  causing  alarm  in  many  quarters  for  the 
safety  of  American  institutions,  and  furnishing  an  additional 
motive  to  many  for  an  Americanization  campaign  which 
shall  aim  to  interpret  American  ideals.  "Unamerican"  poli- 
tical, social  and  economic  tenets  and  doctrines,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  observers,  have  taken  hold  of  the  restless  and  the 

Ut  is  true  that  Irfween  191!,  and  our  entry  into  the  Great  War  in  1917  some  gUght  interest 
was  manifested  in  "Americanization"  of  our  immigrants,  iut  there  teas  nothing  approaching  an 
Americanization    mox-ement. 
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discontented  and  the  ignorant.  These  revolutionary  ideas, 
beHeved  to  originate  in  ignorance  or  covetousness  or  both, 
must  be  vigorously  combated  in  order  that  traditional  Amer- 
ican institutions  may  survive.  Again,  the  methods  of  force 
are  recognized  by  the  more  enlightened  as  doubtful,  inade- 
quate, temporary  at  best.  Permanent  conversion  seems  to  lie 
in  the  direction  of  education. 

Thus  to  restate  the  origin  and  motives  of  the  Ameri- 
canization movement  is  to  suggest  some  of  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided  in  the  hasty  formulation  of  Americanization  pro- 
grams in  this  post-war  period.  Those  most  interested  in  the 
movement  are  keenly  aware  that  the  movement  must  be  got- 
ten under  way  before  the  people  settle  down  to  their  accus- 
tomed indifference  and  forget  all  about  the  matter.  How- 
ever there  is  another  aspect  which  we  may  not  ignore.  For 
the  movement  to  be  launched  on  the  tide  of  post-war  national 
consciousness  and  particularism  and  zealous  heresy-hunting 
is  to  gain  for  it  energy  and  momentum,  but  is  to  guarantee 
nothing  excellent  in  the  character  or  quality  of  the  move- 
ment itself.  Not  yet  have  we  recovered  sufficient  sanity  to 
attack  problems  rationally  rather  than  emotionally.  Drives 
for  causes  and  against  causes,  and  **over  the  top"  campaigns 
still  appear  to  remind  us  that  the  spell  of  the  war  technique 
has  not  yet  been  broken.  Rival  American  newspapers  still 
feel  it  necessary  to  carry  conspicuous  mottoes  of  "America 
first"  and  "One  Hundred  Per  Cent  American"  lest  by  their 
fruits  we  fail  to  know  them.  The  "You  are  either  for  us 
or  against  us"  psycliology  still  aids  "red-blooded  Americans" 
in  their  political  campaigns.  War  methods  and  machinery 
have  been  used  c(uite  recently  to  stamp  out  political  and  social 
heretics  and  secure  uniformity  of  belief. 

There  is  danger  in  all  this.  A  movement  in  its  forma- 
tive stage  needs  fjualitativc  analysis  rather  than  quantitative 
energy,  reflection  and  detachment  rather  than  tumult  and 
shouting,  light  as  well  as  heat.     These  considerations  doubt- 
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less  apply  to  the  entire  content  of  the  Americanization  pro- 
gram. This  inquiry,  however,  is  confined  to  their  bearing  on 
the  Americanization  movement  as  it  reacts  on  international 
relationships.  Are  Americanization  programs  to  fall  short 
of  their  possibilities  for  making  not  only  a  better  natipn  but 
eventually  a  healthier  international  atmosphere? 

Although  there  are  many  broad-gauge  men  and  women 
actively  interested  in  the  Americanization  movement  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  there  are  others  with  more  infhience 
than  vision  to  whom  Americanization  means  no  more  than 
the  compulsory  education  of  resident  foreigners  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  their  introduction  to  our  written  Constitu- 
tion. By  some  strange  alchemy  they  will  then  be  transmuted 
into  hundred  per  cent,  pure  gold  Americans.  Others  would 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  Americanization  activity  and  shift  the 
emphasis.  They  recognize  that  birth  on  American  soil  does 
not  ipso  facto  insure  patriotism,  and  patriotism  is  their  pas- 
sion. Patriotic  propaganda  met  with  decided  success  during 
the  war.  but  unless  the  duties  of  patriotism  are  taught  in  the 
schools  and  other  educational  agencies  throughout  the  nation 
to  native  as  well  as  to  foreign  born  during  the  years  of  peace 
the  national  spirit  will  die.  As  one  of  our  American  judges 
.said  in  substance  some  time  ago,  our  youth  should  be  taught 
the  final  excellence  of  everything  in  American  institutions, 
the  teacher  ignoring  the  institutions  of  other  peoples  except 
as  they  might  be  used  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  own  country.  According  to  those  holding 
this  point  of  view  there  is  real  danger  of  the  growth  of  a 
"sentimental  internationalism"  in  this  country  which  will  di- 
vide American  loyalty  and  endanger  our  national  safety. 
Universal  military  training  is  also  usually  brought  forward 
as  a  sakitary  discipline  for  our  young  men  and  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  "the  next  war." 

We  may  in  time  come  to  admit  that  there  may  have  been 
some  features  of  merit  in  the  German  svstem  of  statecraft 
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prior  to  the  war,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  imi- 
tate the  Germans  of  1914  in  their  international  outlook.  An 
essential  ingredient  of  the  Prussian  program  was  the  teach- 
ing of  clan  obligation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  obligations. 
The  German  was  taught  to  face  the  outside  world  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  superior  tribe  looking  for  evidences  of  jealousy  and 
hostihty  and  for  opportunities  of  exploitation.  The  war  vir- 
tues of  blind  faith  and  obedience  and  clan-bound  patriotism 
were  deliberately  cultivated.  Certainly  we  shall  not  have 
learned  much  from  the  war  if  we  do  not  guard  our  own  pro- 
gram of  Americanization  from  degenerating  into  the  Prus- 
sianization  we  have  come  to  understand  and  abhor. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  during  and  since  the 
war  about  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  it  is  occassionally  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that 
there  are  obligations  to  be  fulfilled  as  well  as  rights  to  be 
guaranteed  and  privileges  to  be  enjoyed.  But  the  obligations 
that  are  still  urged  exclusively  are  the  national  obligations  of 
the  citizen,  only  "idealists"  speak  of  international  obligations. 
And  yet  the  President  but  gave  utterance  to  a  self-evident 
truth  when  he  stated  that  these  latter  ol)ligations  ir.r.st  l^e  rec- 
ognized today  if  the  rights  of  peoples  everywhere  or  indeed 
anywhere  may  be  assured  or  peaceful  progress  anywhere  guar- 
anteed. Surely  it  is  time  to  recognize  the  inexpediency  as 
well  as  tlie  unrighteousness  of  the  assertion  we  have  tacitly 
made  in  the  past — that  we  owe  nothing  to  the  society  of  states 
with  which  the  United  vStatcs  has  had  intercourse  for  over  a 
century  and  a  quarter;  or  that  at  the  most  our  duty  ends  if 
we  dash  in  as  occasion  seems  to  us  to  demand  righteously  to 
"check  an  invasion  of  right." 

It  is  difficult  to  eradicate  the  devil  theory  of  human  mis- 
fortunes. Many  forward-looking  men  and  women  in  the 
United  vStates  today  are  bitterly  attributing  the  formidable 
opl)osition  to  the  J^cague  of  Nations  in  this  country  to  the 
l^olitical  ambitions,  ])crvcrsity  and  chauvinism  of  a  few  men. 
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Such  an  explanation  is  much  too  simple.  Indeed  we  may 
make  allowances  for  "politics"  and  personal  animosities,  as 
well  as  for  dissatisfaction  among  liberals  with  the  punitive 
character  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  still  have  the  conclusion 
forced  upon  us  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  slain  in 
the  house  of  its  friends  by  Lodge  or  Borah  or  Johnson  or 
even  the  Republican  party — it  was  still-born  principally  as  a 
result  of  the  intellectual  mispreparedness  of  the  American 
people  in  the  days  before  the  war/ 

We  as  a  people  were  not  prepared  before  the  war  for 
anything  more  than  a  blind,  emotional  and  therefore  a  waver- 
ing, fickle  acceptance  of  the  League  principle.  The  now  dis- 
credited pacifists  had,  to  be  sure,  been  working  for  several 
years  with  great  zeal  and  supreme  faith  for  the  development 
of  the  "international  mind",  but  they  were  few,  and  in  at- 
tacking war  they  were  attacking  an  institution  as  old  and 
respectable  as  the  fighting  instinct  itself.  Nor  were  they  al- 
ways sufficiently  realistic  to  inspire  confidence  and  interest, 
and  certainly  they  were  unable  constructively  to  work  out 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  "moral  equivalent." 

Vv^hen  the  war  broke  and  the  fighting  instinct  of  the 
pack  was  fully  aroused  the  majority  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cease  all  constructive  thinking.  They  felt  that  they 
were  willing  to  die  for  their  country,  but  they  were  not  wil- 
ling to  think  for  it — or  allow  others  to  do  so.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  millions  who  could  not  fight  to  gratify  their 
bellicose  mood  by  howling  down  the  minority  who  were 
hardy  enough  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end  and  securing  an  enduring  peace  of  justice.  The 
government  for  its  own  reasons  gave  legal  sanction  to  the 
popular  will.    Work  or  fight  was  the  order  of  the  day.    Un- 

^Among  rt'any  American  Ubrrals  the  rhief  if  not  the  »ole  ground  for  rejection  or  recigion  of 
the  Covertant  icag  the  fact  that  it  was  hound  up  icith  ichat  they  felt  icag  an  iniquitous  treaty  drafted 
in  secret  and  quite  inconsistent  in  many  of  its  provisions  with  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
Fourteen  Points.  It  must  he  rememhered,  however,  that  the  attacking  Senators  concentrated  on 
the  COVEXAST,  apparently  accepting  the  treaty  proper  icith  the  exception  of  the  Shantung  pro- 
vision and  possibly  one  or  two  others.  yaturally  it  was  the  Senate  opposition  that  secured  most 
publicity,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  people  knew  muck  or  cared  much  about  the 
lengthy  treaty  which  followed  the  Covenant. 
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official  thinking  out  loud  or  in  print  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  disloyalty. 

The  President  had  vision ;  few  of  his  associates,  and  per- 
haps fewer  of  the  political  leaders  unattached  to  the  Admin- 
istration saw  beyond  the  immediate  task  of  breaking  the  Ger- 
man military  power.  The  Fourteen  Points  and  the  League 
idea  were  received  with  indifference  if  not  disdain  in  too 
many  respectable  quarters,  and  were  for  the  most  part  un^ 
attacked  not  because  they  were  endorsed  but  because  they 
were  not  taken  seriously  by  most  American  politicians,  or  be- 
cause they  were  considered  merely  part  of  the  diplomatic  of- 
fensive to  make  for  unity  at  home  and  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  A  few  liberals  welcomed  them,  took  them  seri- 
ously, understood  them,  even  tried  to  hold  them  before  the 
public  view  as  a  worthy  constructive  program — the  majority 
of  the  people  accepted  them  on  faith  as  something  inspiring 
handed  down  authoritatively  to  them,  but  something  wliich 
they  did  not  really  comprehend.  They  understood  their 
business  to  be  the  running  down  of  an  international  criminal 
— thus  would  the  world  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 

A  nation  emotionally  prepared  for  war  can  scarcely  be 
intellectually  converted  within  a  few  months  to  a  construc- 
tive plan  for  esta1)lishing  justice  in  international  relations  and 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.  "Whip  Germany"  was 
about  as  far  as  most  people  got  or  were  encouraged  to  get 
in  their  thinking  about  international  relations  during  the  con- 
flict. When  the  war  was  over  and  victory  won  the  nation 
liad  so  far  returned  to  the  ])rimitive  that  "Make  Germany 
])ay"  had  become  the  civilian  ideal,  and  the  Keaguc  of  Na- 
tions concept  could  not  thrive  in  such  an  alm()S])here,  the  pro- 
])aganda  of  the  League  to  enforce  IY\'ice  and  other  like  or- 
ganizatif)ns  to  the  cf)ntrary  notwithstanding. 

H'he  time,  indeed,  was  ri])e  for  an  attack  on  any  plan  de- 
signed to  promote  or  give  i)olitical  cx])ression  to  internation- 
alism,    'i'hc  crusade  was  f)ver  and  p-erhaps  the  crusader  had 
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lost  some  of  his  illusions.  At  any  rate  men  came  to  voice 
opposition  to  any  plan  which  might  require  our  financial  or 
military  aid  in  a  cause  not  clearly  American.  Why,  it  was 
asked,  should  we  leave  our  own  shores  to  stand  on  foreign 
soil?  Thus  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  sown  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  emotionalism  could  not  take  deep  root 
and  survive.  A  slogan  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  now 
thoroughly  aroused  tribal  instinct  could  turn  the  people  from 
it.    That  slogan  became  at  first:  "Americanize  the  League." 

Considering  that  the  herd  instinct  and  national  particu- 
larism were  deliberately  cultivated  by  platform,  pulpit,  press 
and  school  before  the  war  it  should  not  be  a  cause  for  pained 
surprise  that  today  "Americanize  the  League"  or  even  the 
franker  avowal  "Kill  the  L,eague"  meets  with  more  popular 
approval  than  understanding.  Can  any  political  contribution 
come  out  of  Europe?  Not  that  the  average  American  has 
ever  learned.  On  the  other  hand,  can  any  plan  for  America 
or  indeed  for  the  world  which  is  branded  "American"  be  any- 
thing but  superior?  Not  that  Americans  can  patriotically 
admit.  The  President's  opponents  have  for  the  most  part 
been  too  wise  to  condemn  the  League  openly  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  Wilson  creation.  Much  more  effective  is  the 
charge  frequently  reiterated  that  it  is  a  British  league  in  ori- 
gin and  purpose — that  removes  the  i\merican  stamp  without 
any  question.  If  not  British  it  is  European.  How  fearful 
we  are  of  being  Europeanized !  But  if  we  could  only  Ameri- 
canize the  world  its  troubles  would  be  over.  It  is  true  that 
the  idea  of  the  League  is  to  place  humanity  above  the  na- 
tions. It  is  also  true,  however,  that  many  Americans,  and 
not  all  of  them  in  low  places,  are  suffering  from  that  form 
of  monogamous  patriotism  which  counsels  that  to  love  hu- 
manity is  to  be  untrue  to  your  own  country. 

The  isolationists,  we  must  remember,  are  but  the  logical 
products  of  19th  century  American  nationalism,  and  they 
strike  a  note  that  is  bound  to  be  popular  with  millions  who 
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have  had  a  Hke  education  and  who  are  unable  to  absorb  new 
ideas  rapidly.  It  will  not  suffice  to  call  these  anti-leaguers 
insincere  demagogues,  appealing  to  men's  fears  and  preju- 
dices. They  may  be  demagogues  in  individual  instances,  but 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  was  and  is  fertile  soil 
for  these  sowers  of  international  distrust.  The  real  explana- 
tion of  their  temporary  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure 
of  the  responsible  moulders  of  public  opinion  and  leaders  of 
educational  thought  before  and  during  the  war  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  provincial- 
ism— barriers  effective  against  international  understanding 
— and  reveal  to  the  American  people  men  and  women  rather 
than  foreigners  beyond  our  political  borders. 

The  American  of  tomorrow  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
taught  to  take  a  thoughtful  rather  than  merely  a  curious  in- 
terest in  affairs  beyond  his  own  political  borders.  He  must 
further  come  to  recognize  that  foreign  affairs  are  his  affairs 
and  vital  to  his  interests  not  only  in  time  of  war  but  during 
the  years  of  peace.  He  must  be  equipped,  unless  we  assume 
tliat  the  average  citizen  is  and  must  remain  incapable  of 
forming  judgments  on  external  affairs  and  must  let  them 
go  by  default  to  benevolent  or  unlicnevolent  autocrats  pos- 
sessing esoteric  knowledge,  to  pass  intelligently  and  rationally 
ui)on  international  issues  of  supreme  importance  to  himself 
during  normal  times  rather  than  fitted  only  to  react  emotion- 
ally and  instinctively  in  times  of  crisis.  In  other  words,  in 
an  age  when  the  ])olitical  as  well  as  the  economic  and  cultural 
interdependence  of  natioTis  is  an  incoutrovertable  fact,  Amer- 
icanization programs  will  be  dangerously  incomplete  witliout 
nttention  to  the  education  of  our  cili/:''ns  in  international  as 
\v(dl   as  in   intranational   rel.'itionships  ar.d   ])roblems. 

'i'hc  kind  of  America  we  build  as  we  educate  our  citizens 
to  newer  responsibilities  will  \)r  of  concern  to  the  rest  of  the 
\\orld,  aufl  cannot  but  have  a  lu'l])ful  or  l)anefnl  influence 
on   our  relations   with   other   peoples.       If,    for  exam;)le.   we 
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construct  a  regimented,  militant,  particularistic  nation,  facing 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  holier-than- 
thou  national  unit,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  selfish  and  ag- 
gressive competitor  struggling  for  markets  and  wealth,  sus- 
picious and  unwilling  to  cooperate  unselfishly  in  affairs  of 
world  significance,  we  can  count  on  a  response  in  kind,  ulti- 
mate disaster  to  ourselves  and  loss  to  the  world. 

There  seem  to  be  many  indications  that  some  such  nation 
is  in  the  minds  of  prominent  leaders  of  American  life.  Just 
now  proposals  to  introduce  some  scheme  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  or  service  in  the  United  States  are  necessarily 
postponed,  as  the  traditional  American  dislike  for  militarism 
and  regimentation  is  again  in  evidence,  but  they  are  post- 
poned rather  than  discarded.  Indeed  they  must  of  necessity 
be  a  part  of  a  policy  of  isolation,  an  attitude  of  moral  super- 
iority, and  a  program  of  commercial  aggression  including  the 
lust  for  special  national  privileges  as  illustrated  in  the  re- 
opening of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  question  and  the  apparent 
aim  further  to  nationalize  the  canal.  Of  course  if  this  is  to  be 
the  nature  of  our  contribution  to  the  v/orld  then  we  must  have 
the  maximum  of  military  and  naval  preparation  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  face. 

To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  and  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  shall  not  finally  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  democracy  in  international  relations,  but 
shall  be  a  positive  force  working  for  the  substitution  of  vol- 
untary democratic  processes  for  the  arbitrary  autocratic 
methods  in  force  in  the  relations  of  nations  with  one  another, 
may  well  be  among  the  legitimate  aims  of  Americanization. 

W'liat  should  bv?  the  American  ideal  in  our  relationships 
with  other  states  in  the  society  of  nations?  Xot  political 
isolation,  that  is  impossible.  Xot  political  marriages  of  con- 
venience, they  are  as  imwise  as  we  have  ever  regarded  them. 
Xot  a  jealous  guarding  of  national  rights  and  diligent  seek- 
ing for  special  national  privileges  along  with  a  selfish  refusal 
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to  entertain  international  obligation,  that  spells  ruin.  Not 
even  the  less  selfish  but  more  self-righteous  role  of  mission- 
ary to  the  world,  we  are  scarcely  fitted  for  it,  and  certainly 
would  not  be  welcomed  in  such  a  capacity.  Nor  should  the 
ideal  be  no  better  than  the  conception  of  the  United  States 
as  potential  world  policeman,  ready  to  respond  from  time  to 
time  in  cooperation  with  other  governments  to  run  down 
criminal  nations. 

The  United  States  may  properly  aspire,  for  obvious 
reasons  based  on  geographical  position  and  actual  wealth  and 
man  power  as  well  as  democratic  progress  to  a  position  of 
leadership  in  ideas  concerning  international  life  and  rela- 
tions. As  the  fearless  champion  of  ideas  commonly  con- 
ceived and  universally  accepted  by  forward-looking  men  and 
women  everywhere,  willing  to  bear  burdens  in  order  that 
those  ideas  may  be  given  expression  in  the  field  of  internat- 
ional political  life,  the  world  would  welcome  this  nation  and 
respond  with  eagerness.  Whether  we  shall  realize  such  an 
ideal  will  depend  largely  not  only  on  the  quality  of  our  fu- 
ture leadership  but  on  the  international  perspective  of  our 
peojtle.  It  is  ])art  of  the  business  -of  Americanization  to  give 
this  perspective. 


JAPAN'S  LEADERSHIP  IX  ASIA 
By  Paysox  J.  Treat 

The  Empire  of  Japan  is  the  most  powerful  state  in  Asia 
today.  This  is  not  due  to  any  preponderance  in  area,  re- 
sources or  population.  China  and  India  surpass  her  in  all 
these  respects.  But  Japan,  of  all  the  states  of  Asia,  possesses 
the  best  governm.ental  organization,  the  highest  industrial  de- 
velopment, a  wide  reaching  educational  system  which  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  trained  leaders,  the  largest  navy, 
and  the  m.ost  efficient  army.,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact 
China  has  today  more  men  under  arms  than  Japan. 

The  present  position  of  Japan  in  Asia  and  as  one  of 
the  five  great  powers  at  the  council  board  in  Paris  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined  fifty  years  ago.  To  understand 
why  Japan,  and  not  China  or  India,  Persia  or  Siam.  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  brief  a  time  would  help 
one  to  plot  the  future  curve  of  her  progress.  There  are  many 
reasons  which  occur  to  the  student,  all  of  them  affecting  the 
development  of  the  Empire,  but  authorities  differ  v\-idely  in 
the  importance  which  they  attach  to  each  factor.  All  would 
no  doubt  agree  that  Japan  owes  her  present  rank  among  the 
powers  to  her  successful  assimilation  of  Western  methods 
and  ideas,  which  may  be  summed  up  broadly  in  a  single 
phrase — western  science.  Xo  other  eastern  people  has 
achieved  such  success  in  learning  the  lessons  of  western  ex- 
perience. But  this  success  has  been  furthered  by  certain  fa- 
vorable physical    and  social  conditions  in  Japan. 

First  of  all,  Japan  was  an  island  empire,  small  in  area, 
easily  accessible  from  the  sea,  enjoying  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
temperate  climate.  The  racial  stock  was  well  amalgamated 
and,  v.'ith  the  exception  of  the  indigenous  Ainu  in  the  far 
north,  there  were  no  racial  antipathies.     There  were  also  no 
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lang-uage  barriers  or  religions  animosities.  In  all  these  re- 
spects the  contrast  with  China  or  India  is  striking.  The  Jap- 
anese people,  moreover,  had  been  noted  from  earliest  times 
for  their  intelligent  curiosity  and  their  knack  of  adaptation. 
This  was  first  evidenced  when  they  absorbed  a  great  mass 
of  Chinese  culture  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  And  they 
also  possessed  a  highly  developed  sense  of  honor  which  stim- 
ulated them  to  equal  the  best  attainments  of  any  possible  su- 
periors. The  feudal  organization,  which  only  gave  way  to 
centralized  government  in  1871,  trained  the  people  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  masters  and  it  also  furnished  the  accepted  lead- 
ers who  tlirevv  their  great  influence  in  favor  of  western 
ideas.  And,  finally,  the  restoration  of  the  Em.peror,  in  1868, 
aroused  an  intense  sense  of  patriotism  which  found  its  ex- 
pression in  loyalty  to  the  head  of  the  state.  When  his  in- 
fluence vv'as  thrown  in  fa\'or  of  niodern  methods  no  party  of 
conservatism  or  reaction  could  oppose  the  change.  Also, 
from  a  negative  point  of  view,  it  sliould  be  remembered  that 
Japan  was  able  to  maintain  strict  seclusion  during  the  period 
of  iCuropean  aggression  and  concjuest  in  southern  Asia. 
A\  hen  siie  did  o])en  her  doors  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  non- 
aggressive  United  v'tates,  and  her  remoteness  from  luu'ope 
left  her  free  to  reorganize  every  brarich  cd"  her  political  and 
econr)mic  life  witli  less  interference  than  the  other  Asiatic 
states  endured. 

These  factors  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  ra])id 
deve]()])ement  of  Jai)an  after  1870.  The  clianges  which  oc- 
curred in  the  next  thirty-five  years,  to  the  close  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  would  make  a  most  interesting  study,  whether 
one  considers  the  government,  industry,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, justice,  the  army  or  navy.  This  is  the  ])eriod  of  the  re- 
markable rise  of  the  German  l^mpire,  but  I  believe  the  Japa- 
ese  leaders  had  a  more  difficult  task  because  they  were  work- 
ing with  alien  methods.  In  this  i)crio(l  Jai)an  not  only  i)re- 
served  her  indei)endence  but  she  steadily  freed  herself  from 
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foreign  interference,  until  in  1894  the  powers  agreed  to 
abandon  their  extraterritorial  rights,  the  final  relinquish- 
ment coming  only  twenty  years  ago.  In  1894  she  amazed 
many  oi  the  experts  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  by  the  ease  with 
which  she  defeated  the  great  but  disorganized  Empire  of 
China.  Ten  years  later,  supported  by  the  sympathy  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  she  defeated  Rtissia 
and  stopped,  for  a  season  at  least,  the  Russian  advance  into 
China  and  Korea.  It  was  the  result  of  this  war  which  gave 
Japan  a  place  in  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  many  who 
had  rated  her  far  below  her  deserts  now  erred  in  the  other  di- 
rection and  magnified  her  strength  and  r-esources.  For  the 
first  rime  the  "Japanese  menace"  began  to  be  discussed 
throughout  \\'estern  lands.  And  in  spite  of  the  great  bur- 
den of  debt  created  by  the  Russian  war  Japan  has  steadily 
increased  in  wealth  and  power,  and  with  accelerated  strides 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  six  years  ago. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  influence  of  Japan  in  Asia 
has  increased  as  consistently  as  has  her  power.  Japan  was 
at  the  height  of  her  infhience  in  the  period  just  after  the  Rus- 
sian war.  For  the  first  time  since  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Europe  had  commenced  their  penetration  and  conquest  of 
Asia,  an  Oriental  power  had  defeated  a  Western  state  of  the 
first  rank.  The  effect  upon  the  Asiatic  peoples  was  electrical. 
It  can  be  traced  from  one  confine  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  The  reform  movement  in  China  took  heart  from  the 
triumph  of  Japan.  Even  conservative  ^Mandarins  recog- 
nized that  Japan  had  mastered  the  secret  of  national  effici- 
ency. The  most  sweeping  of  the  Manchu  reform  decrees, 
the  abolition  of  the  ancient  system  of  education,  was  pro- 
claimed on  September  2,  1905.  And  many  other  reform 
edicts  followed  rapidlv.  At  one  time,  in  1906,  it  was  said 
tiiat  40,000  Chinese  students  were  in  residence  in  Japan.  It 
looked  as  if  Japan  would  repay  the  ancient  debt,  and  serve 
as  the  teacher  of  her  old  mentor. 
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In  India  the  reformers  also  gained  confidence,  both 
moderates  and  radicals.  The  former  believed  in  following 
the  constructive  reforms  of  Japan,  the  latter  took  heart  be- 
cause so  small  a  nation  had  been  able  to  defeat  a  European 
aggressor.  The  popular  agitation  against  the  partition  of 
Bengal,  which  inaugurated  the  unrest  of  the  past  fifteen 
years,  broke  out  in  1905.  This  and  other  demands  for  re- 
form led  to  the  grant  of  more  representative  legislative  coun- 
cils in  1909,  and  to  the  serious  study  of  India's  political  needs 
since  that  time.  Many  Indian  leaders  began  to  visit  Japan 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  apply  Japanese  methods  to  their 
own  problems. 

Even  in  distant  Persia  the  reformers  found  inspiration 
in  the  transformation  of  Japan  and  her  defeat  of  the  foe  who 
most  threatened  their  own  state.  The  peaceful  revolution 
V\'hich  gained  a  constitution  for  Persia  promptly  resulted. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Turkish  revolution  of  1908 
was  influenced  in  some  measure  by  all  these  manifestations 
of  a  new  spirit  in  Asia.  Even  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
in  our  Philippine  Islands  the  exploits  of  Japan  evoked  much 
admiration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  success  of  Japan  in- 
fluenced the  national  elements  in  the  subject  states,  and  the 
reform  elements  in  the  backward  countries.  Her  spectacular 
military  successes  had  caught  the  attention  of  Asiatic  lead- 
ers, but  they  had  gone  deeper  down  and  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  reforms  which  had  made  such  achievements  pos- 
sible. Japan  had  risen  to  a  position  of  real  leadership  in  Asia. 
She  was  respected  and  admired  by  all  well-informed  Asiatics. 

But  that  could  hardly  be  asserted  today.  Ja])an  is  pow- 
erful, but  she  is  feared.  The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  are 
alienated,  and  the  Indian  nationalists  look  upon  her  with  sus- 
])icion.  TVlany  of  the  leaders  who  acclaimed  her  in  1005  now 
denounce  her  as  having  abandoned  her  ])osition  of  leadership 
in  Asia  in  order  to  follow  the  course  of  luiropean  aggressors 
on  the  continent. 
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There  is  much  reason  for  this  contention.  In  spite  of 
every  explanation  which  can  be  advanced,  and  there  are  some 
which  carry  much  weight,  the  plain  fact  is  that  Japan  has 
adopted  the  methods  of  Europe.  She  has  destroyed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Korea,  and  for  this  she  can  offer  much  justifi- 
cation, but  she  has  tried  to  crush  out  the  national  life  there 
as  well,  and  for  this  all  Asia  will  hold  her  blameworthy.  She 
has  exploited  China  for  her  own  advantage,  with  reckless  in- 
difference to  the  bitterness  which  she  has  aroused.  She  can 
no  longer  stand  forth  as  a  representative  of  Asia  in  the 
struggle  against  European  domination  and  exploitation,  be- 
cause she  has  shown  herself  too  apt  a  pupil  of  the  hated 
aggressors. 

Such  is  the  situation  today,  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  Japan. 
The  very  qualities  which  won  for  her  her  old  position  of  lead- 
ership will,  I  believe,  regain  it  again. 

Leadership  may  be  of  two  kinds.  One  is  based  upon 
force,  and  it  gains  its  sanction  through  fear.  History  records 
many  examples  of  states  which  have  held  such  leadership, 
but  never  for  long  because,  based  upon  force,  it  must  yield 
in  time  to  greater  power.  Germany  is  the  last  example  of  a 
state  which  aspired  to  such  leadership. 

The  other  kind  of  leadership  is  based  upon  ideas,  upon 
contributions  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others.  Britain 
was  a  leader,  even  before  the  days  of  her  world-wide  empire, 
because  she  showed  all  nations  how  government  derived  its 
power  from  the  people  and  freedom  could  be  safely  guarded 
by  law.  France  is  a  leader,  if  only  because  of  her  contribu- 
tion of  those  dynamic  words,  "liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity," which  in  so  many  lands  "have  made  tyranny  tremble." 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  possessed 
leadership,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term,  even  before  she 
sent  two  million  sons  to  France  to  battle  for  freedom.  It  is 
also  true  today  that  the  example  of  the  United  States  affords 
more  inspiration  to  the  native  leaders  of  every  Asiatic  country 
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than  does  that  of  any  European  power.  I  beHeve  that  state- 
ment holds  true  even  for  India,  in  spite  of  the  long  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Empire. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  Japan  to  alter  her 
ideas  of  leadership.  She  will  have  to  realize  that  August, 
1914,  marked  a  watershed  on  the  path  of  human  experience. 
"The  tents  have  been  struck,"  as  General  Smuts  so  aptly  said, 
"and  the  great  caravan  of  humanity  is  again  on  the  march." 
Mankind  has  crossed  the  divide  from  the  perilous  places 
where'  progress  was  measured  in  terms  of  power,  to  the  op^n 
country  where  success  is  measured  in  terms  of  service.  Japan 
will  realize  that  the  twentieth  century  will  have  no  patience 
with  dreams  of  empire,  that  people  cannot  be  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  aliens,  and  that  the  only  test  of  a  nation's  great: less 
is  the  respect  and  friendship  of  its  neighbors. 

I  have  faith  in  Japan  because  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  that  land.  Down  until  1890, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britian,  and  to  a  less  extent,  France, 
were  the  sources  of  her  western  ideas.  The  rapid  rise  of 
the  German  Empire,  after  1871,  caused  some  of  the  keen- 
minded  Japanese  leaders  to  believe  that  Germany  had  found 
the  best  road  to  success,  and  they  naturally  tried  to  apply 
tiiosc  lessons  to  Japan.  These  Japanese  can  not  be  blamed 
for  failing  to  realize  where  such  a  road  would  lead.  Few 
Western  thinkers  perceived  the  change  which  came  over  Ger- 
many in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  Before  1890  it 
seemed  ])robab]e  that  Japan  would  develop  into  a  liberal  con- 
stitutional state,  much  like  Great  l-)ritain.  The  radical  lead- 
ers were  imbued  with  iM-ench  and  American  ])olitical  theory, 
llie  conservatives  advocated  British  ideas.  It  was  Ito  and 
lu's  collaborators  in  constitution-making  who  believed  that 
Japan  was  not  pre])ared  for  ])arliamentary  government  and 
who  fonnd  in  Prussia  ideas  of  goxernment  better  adapted  for 
tin-  untrained  citizenshi])  of  Japan,  ^'et  it  sliould  be  noted 
tliat   lie  drafted  a  constitution  in  such  uer.eral   terms  that   it 
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could  serve  a  most  liberal  administration  without  the  alter- 
ation of  a  single  clause. 

It  was  not  until  Japan  had  to  throw  herself  into  the 
Russian  war  that  she  finally  decided  that  she  must  play  the 
game  as  Europe  was  playing  it.  She  had  seen  one  power  after 
another  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  China.  She  had 
seen  Russia  moving  relentlessly  down  to  the  ice-free  waters 
of  Korea  and  South  Manchuria.  She  knew  that  Britain  and 
America  were  opposed  to  Russia's  conduct,  but  neither  power 
would  raise  a  hand  to  block  her  advance.  It  was  this  failure 
of  the  Western  democracies  to  join  with  her  in  defeating  this 
most  dangerous  aggression  which  caused  her  to  decide  to 
fight  Russia  and,  for  that  matter,  all  Europe,  with  their  own 
weapons.  They  had  entrenched  themselves  in  China,  she, 
too,  would  do  so,  and  she  would  use  all  her  influence  and 
power  to  supplant  them  in  that  last  field  of  European  exploit- 
ation, the  Chinese  Empire.  But  she  was  playing  a  danger- 
ous game.  In  combating  enemies  which  were  far  off  she 
vvas  arousing  the  animosity  of  peoples  near  at  hand. 

The  overthrow  of  Germany  in  the  Great  War  has,  in  my 
opinion,  saved  Japan  from  a  fate  much  like  the  Central 
Powers.  It  has  demonstrated  the  failure  of  militarism  as  a 
source  of  power,  and  it  has,  I  fervently  hope,  given  birth  to 
a  League  of  Nations  which  will  safeguard  the  integrity  and 
the  independence  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  present  leaders  of  Japan,  whose  forefathers  were 
open-minded  enough  to  absorb  the  culture  of  China  in  ancient 
days,  and  even  more  courageous  when  they  decided  to  adopt 
the  ways  of  the  West  in  the  last  century,  are  not  going  to  close 
their  eyes  to  the  lessons  of  the  last  five  years.  It  must  not 
be  expected  that  every  Japanese  will  be  able  to  read  these 
lessons  aright.  In  every  sweeping  change  in  Japan  the  forces 
of  progress  have  had  to  combat  and  overthrow  the  conserva- 
tives and  reactionaries,  ^luch  blood  was  shed  before  Japan 
took  her  place  as  a  pupil  of  the  West  fifty  years  ago.     But 
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the  interesting  and  the  hopeful  thing  is  that  in  every  one  of 
these  great  decisions  in  the  past  Japan  has  decided  wisely  and 
so  I  beheve  the  present  liberal  leaders  will  be  able,  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time,  to  turn  Japan  from  her  recent  dreams  of  em- 
pire to  a  place  of  worthy  leadership  in  the  new  order.  The  news 
from  Japan  is  full  of  suggestion,  if  one  can  read  it  aright.  The 
past  year  has  known  more  constructive  political  thought 
there  than  in  the  past  quarter  century.  The  so-called  liberal 
movement  has  enlisted  the  support  of  many  of  the  best  minds 
of  Japan,  and  in  that  land  w^here  education  is  so  highly  prized, 
brains  rule  to  a  high  degree. 

As  soon  as  Japan  demonstrates  that  she  can  be  trusted 
and  not  merely  feared,  she  will  resume  at  once  that  position 
of  leadership  in  Asia  which  she  has  temporarily  forfeited. 
The  first  test  of  her  right  to  this  leadership  will  be  her  treat- 
ment of  her  neighbors.  This  will  call  for  the  relinquishment 
of  every  special  privilege  in  China  which  runs  counter  to  the 
interests  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  will  call  for  a  determina- 
tion to  administer  Korea  in  the  interests  of  the  Koreans,  pre- 
paratory to  the  restoration  of  their  national  rights.  These 
two  decisions  will  meet  with  much  opposition  from  a  type 
of  Japanese  whose  counterpart  may  be  found  in  every  country 
in  the  world,  including  our  own.  And  their  adoption  will  de- 
pend much  upon  the  attitude  of  Western  nations  toward 
China  and  toward  their  own  dependencies  in  Asia.  But  just 
as  I  believe  the  statesmen  of  the  West  realize  that  the  day  of 
foreign  exploition  of  China  has  passed  forever,  so  I  am  con- 
fident that  Japanese  statesmen  will  be  able  to  bring  over  the 
opposition  in  Japan  to  a  recognition  of  this  very  evident  fact. 
One  of  the  most  im])ortant  things  in  the  world  for  Japan  is, 
in  some  way,  to  win  and  hold  the  good-will  of  the  Chinese. 

Then  Japan  can  turn  all  her  splendid  energies  into  the 
I)aths  of  peaceful  progress.  vShe  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Ac- 
cording to  every  test  of  material  advancement  her  position 
has  been  much  overrated.     The  sound  development  of  her  in- 
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dustries  and  commerce,  under  humane  industrial  laws,  will 
give  employment  to  her  large  population  and  eliminate  the 
argument  that  Japan  must  hold  lands  for  the  expansion  of  her 
people.  In  1913.  the  exports  of  Belgium  were  more  than 
twice  those  of  Japan,  which  gives  some  indication  of  the  in- 
dustrial development,  stimulated  by  the  ample  hydro-electric 
power  available,  which  may  be  expected.  In  peace  she  can 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  her  people  and  supply  them 
with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which,  in  her  poverty, 
she  has  been  forced  to  deny.  Japan  aspires  to  be  the  Great 
Britain  of  Asia,  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  nation, 
and  this  she  can  be  in  time,  but  only  if  she  abandons  the 
course  which  made  Britain  powerful  in  former  days,  but 
which  if  continued  would  make  her  despised  among  the  na- 
tions today. 

Then  Japan  will  regain  her  leadership.  From  China  and 
India,  Siam  and  Java,  and  other  Eastern  lands,  will  come 
eager  students  to  learn  how  an  Asiatic  people  have  combined 
the  science  and  efficiency  of  the  \\>st  with  the  culture  of  the 
East  to  make  a  state  strong  and  rich  and  well  esteemed. 
Japan  will  enjoy  this  leadership  because  of  the  handicap  she 
possesses  today  over  the  other  eastern  lands.  China  is  the 
only  Asiatic  country  which  we  can  assume  will  overtake  and 
surpass  Japan  in  material  development,  and  when  that  time 
comes  the  Japanese  should  have  made  such  contributions  to 
civilization  that  their  place  will  be  secure  no  matter  what  rank 
their  nation  may  hold  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 


THE  ^lERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1920 
By  Wesi-Ey  L.  Jones 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  is  the  first 
broad  constructive  attempt  to  develop  and  foster  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  since  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  not  intended  to  aid  or  encourage  alien  shipping  or 
alien  interests.     It  is  American  through  and  through. 

Americans  should  studv  it  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
how  it  can  be  made  to  serve  American  interests,  and  not  to 
find  objection  to  it  because  it  may  hurt  or  disturb  alien  ship- 
ping or  interests.  If  foreign  shipping  interests  are  disturbed, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  American  shipping  and  interests  are 
being  aided. 

We  cannot  build  up  our  shipping  without  disturbing  for- 
eign shipping.  When  the  war  broke  out  foreign  shipping  was 
doing  nearly  all  of  the  world's  carrying  trade.  We  cannot 
do  the  part  we  ought  to  do  and  they  do  it  too  as  before  the 
war.  There  is  no  better  time  for  us  to  get  in  than  now.  The 
disturbance  in  the  world's  carrying  has  already  taken  place. 
Readjustment  is  going  on.  We  have  a  larg-e  ship])ing  ton- 
nage. Foreign  shipping  is  taking  active  stQ\)s  to  resume  its 
I)lace  in  the  trade.  If  it  gets  in  and  ])ecomes  established  again 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  our  share. 

Foreign  ship])ing  is  powerfully  entrenched  through  busi- 
ness connections  and  business  agencies.  Through  these  con- 
nections tliey  try  to  scare  American  business  men  and  have 
llicm  ])]ace  what  they  think  is  their  own  business  welfare 
cibove  the  welfare  of  the  nation  Iw  oi)])osing  this  legislation 
or  seeking  its  modification. 

This  will  not  succeed.  The  law  has  been  passed.  It  will 
nr)t  be  re])eale(l.  It  will  not  be  amended  until  amendment  is 
shown  to  be  needed  to  aid  further  American  interests.     We 
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framed  this  bill  in  the  belief  that  the  American  people  want 
an  adequate  marine  flying  the  American  flag,  and  that  they 
will  sustain  any  law  that  will  do  this  big  thing. 

The  test  is  on.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  it  a 
failure.  Selfish  interests  will  be  appealed  to,  fears  will  be 
aroused,  threats  will  be  made,  and  dire  predictions  uttered: 

There  may  be  disturbance,  there  may  be  some  inconven- 
ience. It  won't  be  much,  nor  last  long.  If  foreign  ships  are 
taken  away  from  any  locality  they  will  be  replaced  by  Ameri- 
can ships.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  Local  inconven- 
ience, temporary  individual  loss,  can  well  be  borne  for  the 
greater  good.  Where  foreign  shipping  is  doing  the  business 
we  cannot  get  American  shipping  in  without  displacing  the 
other.  Our  people  must  be  willing  to  suffer  any  temporary 
disturbance  for  the  permanent  good  of  our  merchant  marine. 
Our  people  must  think  about  American  ships,  talk  American 
ships,  aid  American  ships,  sacrifice  for  American  ships,  and 
favor  American  ships.  By  so  doing  we  will  become  the  ma- 
rine nation  we  ought  to  be.  This  is  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  our  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Every  American  construing  this  Act  should  seek  to 
carry  out  rather  than  to  destroy  that  purpose.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  expresses  this  purpose.  It  is  the  chart,  the 
measure,  the  Bible  for  all  that  follows,  and  the  man  who  dis- 
regards this  is  unfriendly  to  the  Act  and  would  nullify  it. 

There  are  a  couple  of  provisions  that  are  receiving 
special  attention  now  from  foreign  interests.  The  provision  di- 
recting the  abrogation  of  treaties  that  prevent  us  from  doing 
what  we  think  should  be  done  to  build  up  our  merchant  ma- 
rine is  attracting  much  attention.  It  is  urged  that  other 
countries  will  retaliate  against  us  and  that  our  foreign  re- 
lations will  be  further  complicated.  But  other  nations  have 
already  been  discriminating  against  us.  We  have  not  retali- 
ated. \\'hy?  Because  we  have  had  no  means  of  retaliation. 
This  act  makes  retaliation  possible  for  us.    It  will  be  used  to 
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stop  discrimination  against  our  shippers  and  our  shipping 
and  it  will  promote  peace  rather  than  discord.  It  will  bring 
the  peace  of  justice  rather  than  the  peace  of  servile  submis- 
sion. No  country  is  better  prepared  for  a  war  of  retaliation 
than  ours,  and  when  those  countries  to  whom  we  have  been 
submitting  all  these  years  see  that  we  are  prepared  to  assert 
and  maintain  our  rights  they  will  seek  a  fair  adjustment  to 
controversies  and  stop  these  unfair  practices.  It  is  time  to 
retaliate  but  the  retaliation  should  come  from  us  in  behalf  of 
fair  treatment  to  our  own  people.  This  we  propose  to  se- 
cure under  this  act.  If  we  must  fight  retaliation  we  must  be 
free  to  use  all  the  weapons  at  our  command,  and  there  isn't 
a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  afford  to  go  into 
a  fight  of  retaliation  with  us.  They  know  it,  but  if  they  can 
scare  us  they  will  do  so  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  us  and 
rejoice  while  they  despise  our  timidity. 

The  abrogation  of  these  treaties  will  enable  us  to  go 
back  to  the  system  of  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  taxes 
which  so  signally  demonstrated  their  efficiency  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  We  may  not  do  it.  We  may  make  new 
treaties  under  which  our  rights  will  be  better  preserved  to 
meet  the  new  order  of  things,  but  we  will  be  free  to  do  what 
we  think  best.  Some  think  the  system  will  go  into  effect  at 
once  under  the  terms  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff 
Act.  I  hope  it  will.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  insure  car^goes 
to  American  ships.  It  will  probably  be  a  year  in  most  cases, 
however,  before  the  treaties  are  actually  terminated.  This 
will  give  ami)le  time  to  negotiate  new  treaties  or  to  pass  such 
legislation  as  we  may  deem  necessary.  The  great  thing  is  that 
we  will  be  free  to  act  in  our  own  interests. 

Section  28  is  causing  concern  to  some  interests  and  some 
localities.  This  is  the  provision  re(iuiring  imports  or  exports 
having  ])referential  rates  to  be  carried  in  American  ships 
when  American  shi])s  arc  available.  This  last  clause  must 
not  be  overlocjked.     It  is  very  important,  and  for  a  time  was 
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deliberately  omitted  by  those  discussing  this  provision.  If 
goods  exported  or  goods  imported  are  given  a  preferential 
rate  over  American  railroads,  why  shouldn't  they  be  carried 
in  American  ships  if  American  ships  are  available? 

Some  critics  in  my  own  state  say  that  Section  28  will 
drive  shipping  and  business  away  from  our  local  ports,  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  opinion. 
Others  equally  able,  experienced,  and  devoted  to  our  interests 
and  prosperity  not  only  disagree  but  confidently  believe 
that  this  section  will  on  the  contrary  enable  us  eventually  to 
do  a  very  large  part  of  our  business  in  our  own  ships.  This 
is  most  desirable.  Foreign  ships  spend  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible in  our  ports,  while  American  ships  would  have  their  re- 
pairs done  here  and  thereby  maintain  and  build  up  our  ship 
yards.  This  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  provision. 
It  will  be  carried  out  by  a  board  of  Americans  seeking  to  aid 
and  build  up  American  interests.  Is  it  not  better  to  try  to  do 
this  great  thing  than  to  allow  the  fears  of  some  of  us  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  our  great  competitors?  If  our  Shipping 
Board  finds  that  the  actual  workings  of  the  section  are  in- 
jurious they  will  recommend  changes,  and  such  changes  will 
be  made.  Section  28  simply  says  that  when  American  ships 
are  adequate  exports  and  imports  getting  a  preferential  rate 
over  American  railroads  shall  be  carried  in  American  ships. 
It  would  seem  that  this  is  only  fair  to  our  interests  and  that 
no  one  should  object  to  it. 

Is  there  any  American  citizen  or  interest  that  would  not 
prefer  to  have  his  imports  or  exports  carried  in  American 
ships?  I  cannot  think  so.  Foreign  lines  threaten  to  transfer 
from  one  port  to  another.  If  they  make  the  attempt  their 
purpose  will  be  plain,  and  the  Transportation  Act  provides 
ample  means  to  meet  them.  The  administrators  of  the  law- 
can  be  depended  upon  to  prevent  its  being  used  to  the  injury 
of  American  interests.  They  are  going  to  do  it.  Every 
American  interest  should  assume  this,  act  upon  it,  and  co- 
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operate  with  them  in  doing  it.  No  section  of  the  bill  will  be 
of  more  service  to  our  merchant  marine  than  Section  28 
properly  used.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  it  has 
built  up  the  merchant  marine  of  other  countries  and  it  has 
greater  possibilities  for  us. 

The  Commerce  Committee  felt  that  our  greatest  fields 
for  commercial  and  marine  development  were  in  South 
America  and  the  Orient.  In  framing  this  Act  we  sought  to 
make  it  sure  that  ample  steamship  service  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  w^ould  be  established  and  maintained  to  South 
America  and  across  the  Pacific.  I  am  sure  the  Shipping 
Board  is  in  hearty  accord  with  this.  With  the  commercial 
development  that  will  come  there  should  be  ample  business 
for  our  steamships  along  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  ton- 
nage under  other  flags.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  regular  lines  in  order  to 
insure  permanent  and  regular  service  between  our  commer- 
cial ports  and  foreign  countries.  If  this  is  assured  we  feel 
that  our  business  interests  will  locate  and  maintain  the  neces- 
sary business  agencies  and  banking  facilities  to  compete  with 
others.  We  seek  to  encourage  the  organization  of  Ameri- 
can insurance  companies  to  do  the  great  bulk  of  our  marine 
insurance  that  is  now  done  by  alien  ca])ital.  If  private  capital 
will  not  do  it,  then  we  should  consider  very  carefully  the  desir- 
ability of  the  government  doing  it.  I  believe  we  could  favor 
American  shi])i)ing  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  without  the  ex])ense  of  a  single  dollar.  I  am 
willing,  however,  to  give  ])rivate  ca])ilal  a  chance  to  make 
good  in  this  field. 

Criticism  is  made  that  the  act  provides  for  indirect  sub- 
sidies and  that  this  will  k-ad  to  direct  ones.  The  act  does  i)r()- 
\i(le  for  indirect  subsidies.  We  are  dealing  with  a  special 
subject  and  with  s])ecial  conditions.  We  want  a  merchant 
marine.  We  need  it.  Are  we  willing  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  have  it?    The  nation  can  well  afford  to  do  something 
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to  supply  a  national  need  even  if  it  does  aid  private  enter- 
prise. The  word  "subsidy"  has  lost  its  terrors,  and  I  am 
ready  to  do  anything  needed  to  give  us  a  permanent  merchant 
marine.  If  direct  subsidies  must  be  given  I  am  ready  to  ap- 
prove them.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  be  required.  If 
the  powers  of  this  act  are  used  wisely  by  the  shipping  board 
but  little  if  any  more  legislation  will  be  needed. 

This  is  America's  opportunity  to  take  her  proper  place 
on  the  sea.  W'e  will  have  nearly  20,000,000  tons  of  shipping, 
including  the  coastwise,  under  our  flag  when  the  present  pro- 
gram is  completed.  This  must  be  kept  up-to-date  and  in- 
creased as  the  needs  require.  Whatever  government  aid  may 
be  necessary  to  put  our  shipping  men  on  an  equality  with  their 
competitors  should  be  given  not  only  as  a  matter  of  encour- 
agement to  commercial  enterprise,  but  also  as  a  matter  of 
national  defense. 

The  ^^lerchant  ^Marine  Act  of  1920  places  tremendous 
power  and  v/ide  discretion  in  the  Shipping  Board  to  do  this. 
We  expect  it  to  use  that  power  and  discretion  wisely  and 
patriotically.  Its  problem  is  a  great  and  difficult  one.  Its 
successful  solution  will  bring  lasting  fame  to  those  who  do 
it  and  immeasurable  benefit  to  one  country. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  additional  act  of  legisla- 
tion needed.  We  should  repeal  the  law  requiring  American 
ships  to  pay  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal.  This  law  was 
passed  at  the  behest  of  other  countries.  It  was  passed  for 
their  benefit,  not  ours.  Our  ships  should  be  allowed  to  use 
our  canal  free.  This  I  hope  will  be  provided  for  in  the  near 
future.  I  believe  that  when  such  provision  is  made  we  shall 
be  assured  a  permanent  American  merchant  marine. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  JONES  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT  ON  SHIPPING 

By  Anna  Marie;  Brukggerhofi^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  is  to 
promote  and  build  up  the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  to 
g-ive  American  ships  national  advantage  in  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  It  is  an  American  measure  which  ainis  to 
offset  any  discriminations  by  other  nations  against  American 
shipping.  Other  nations  protect  their  shipping  operations 
with  many  special  advantages,  and  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  has  been  passed  to  meet  the  need  of  protecting  American 
commerce  and  American  ports  in  an  export  and  import 
traffic. 

vSection  28  of  this  Act,  a  preferential  clause  favoring 
American  ships,  reads  as  follows :  "That  no  common  carrier 
shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive,  for  transportation  subject  to 
the  interstate  commerce  act  of  persons  or  property,  under 
any  joint  rate,  fare  or  charge,  which  is  based  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  the  facts  that  the  persons  or  pro])erty  affected  tliere- 
!)y  is  to  be  transported  to,  or  has  been  transported  from,  any 
port  in  a  possession  or  de])endency  of  tine  United  States,  or 
in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce, any  lower  rate,  fare,  or  charge  than  that  charged,  col- 
lected or  received  by  it,  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  or 
of  a  like  i)roi)erty,  for  the  same  distance,  in  the  same  direction, 
and  over  the  same  route,  in  connection  with  commerce  wholly 
within  the  United  States,  unless  tbe  vessel  so  transporting 
such  ])ersons  or  pro])erty  is,  or  unless  it  was  at  the  time  of 
such  trans])ortati()n  by  water,  decumented  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  the  board  is  of  the  oi)ini()n.  how- 
e\er,  that  ade(|uate  shi])ping  facilities  to  or  from  any  port  in 
a  ])ossessir>n  or  de])en(lency  of  the  United  States  or  a  foreign 
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country  are  not  afforded  by  vessels  so  documented,  it  shall 
certify  this  fact  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  may,  by  order,  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  for  the  transportation  by  rail  of  persons  and  prop- 
ertv  transported  from,  or  to  be  transported  to  such  ports,  for 
such  length  of  time  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
it  may  prescribe  in  such  order,  or  in  any  order  supplemental 
thereto.  Such  suspension  of  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  may  be  terminated  by  order  of  the  commission 
whenever  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  adequate  shipping 
facilities  by  such  vessels  to  such  ports  are  afforded  and  shall 
so  certify  to  the  commission." 

One  must  know  something  of  the  basis  of  fixing  trans- 
continental rates  in  order  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning  of 
this  section.  Transcontinental  rates  have  been  established 
upon  the  basis  of  two  general  classes  or  railroad  rates :  ( 1 ) 
the  Domestic  Rate  and  (2)  the  Import  and  Export  Rate,  both 
of  which  apply  to  and  from  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Pacific  Coast  points.  The  Domestic  is  the  rate 
Vv'hich  applies  from  some  eastern  point,  for  example  Phila- 
delphia, to  some  point  wholly  within  the  United  States,  for 
example  San  Francisco,  while  the  Export  and  Import  Rate 
applies  from  some  eastern  point,  for  example  Baltimiore.  to 
some  foreign  point,  for  example  Kobe,  Japan. 

Prior  to  the  World  W'p.r  most  of  the  freight  destined  to 
Oriental  countries  which  originated  at  or  near  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  moved  to  Xew  York  City  or  some  other  Atlantic 
seaboard  port:  but  within  recent  years  Seattle,  San  Francis- 
co, and  other  Pacific  coast  ports  have  been  enjoying  a  large 
share  of  the  Oriental  trade.  The  trade  which  has  thus  passed 
through  the  ports  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  enroute  to 
Oriental  countries  from  the  eastern  manufacturing  centers 
involves  millions  of  dollars  in  freights.  It  was  the  trans- 
continental railroads  that  made  possible  this  great  commerce 
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for  the  Pacific  coast  ports,  by  establishing  sufficiently  low 
rates  from  eastern  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports  to  over- 
come the  low  rate  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  Such  low  rates  to 
the  Pacific  coast  ports  are  known  as  Export  and  Import 
Rates. 

The  following  illustration  will  show  how  the  railroads 
were  permitted  to  establish  these  low  export  rates  to  the  Pa- 
cific ports.  The  rail  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  on 
iron  and  steel  was  27c  a  hundred  pounds,  the  ocean  rate  from 
New  York  to  the  Orient  was  89c  a  hundred  pounds ;  therefore 
the  combined  rail  and  ocean  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Orient 
was  $1.16.  The  ocean  rate  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  the 
Orient  was  60c  per  hundred  pounds  and  in  order  to  put  the 
Pacific  coast  ports  on  a  parity  or  equality  with  New  York 
and  other  eastern  ports  the  ralroads  adopted  an  export  rate 
of  60c  per  hundred  pounds ;  therefore  the  combined  rail  and 
ocean  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Orient  via  Seattle  was  $1.20 
per  hundred  pounds.  This  approximation  made  it  possible 
for  the  Pacific  ports  to  compete  with  the  Atlantic  ports  on  a 
parity  for  the  Oriental  trade.  In  other  words  the  Export 
and  Import  rate  made  it  possil)le  for  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  bid  for  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  since  the  combined 
rail  and  water  rate  through  the  Pacific  coast  ])orts  from  the 
C)riental  countries  to  the  eastern  manufacturing  centers  of 
tlie  United  vStates  was  su])stantially  e(|ual  to  the  combined 
rail  and  water  rate  tin-ougli  the  y\tlantic  coast  i)orts. 

The  effect  of  Section  28  of  the  Jones  ?\larine  Bill  would 
];e  felt  materially  by  the  I'acific  coast  ports  because  the  rail- 
roads, unfler  this  ])rererential  clause,  would  not  be  permitted 
to  establisli  these  low  rates,  the  b'x])ort  and  Import  rates  on 
commodities  destined  to  the  OrieiU,  unless  such  commodities 
were  carried  in  American  bottoms.  When  the  iron  and  steel 
leaving  its  point  of  origin,  Pittsburg,  destined  to  Kobe.  Ja])an, 
via  Seattle,  should  be  transj)orte(l  to  Kobe  from  Seattle  on  a 
foreign  vessel.  Japanese,   British  or  vScandinavian,  then  the 
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charge  of  carrying  the  steel  and  iron  from  Pittsburg  to  Seat- 
tle would  be  the  Domestic  rate,  which  is  $1.37^  per  hundred 
pounds  as  compared  with  the  Export  rate  of  60c  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  to  transport  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  steel  from  Pittsburg  to  Japan  by  way  of  New 
York  would  cost  27c  for  the  rail  haul  plus  89c  for  the  ocean 
haul,  making  a  total  of  $1.16;  to  transport  steel  from  Pitts- 
burg through  Seattle  to  Japan  would  cost  $1.37^4  for  rail  haul 
plus  60c  for  ocean,  making  a  total  of  $1.97^.  This  means 
that  it  would  cost  the  foreign  shipper  8l3^c  more  to  transport 
such  commodities  as  iron  and  steel  destined  to  the  Orient  in 
foreign  vessels  from  the  Pacific  coast  ports  than  it  would  to 
ship  these  same  commodities  to  the  Orient  in  foreign  vessels 
via  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports. 

Enforcement  of  Section  28  may  readily  be  seen  to 
threaten  disaster  to  the  shipping  of  the  Pacific  coast  ports, 
as  it  will  divert  the  commerce  in  foreign  vessels  from  the 
Pacific  ports  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  leaving  the  Pacific  ports 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  only  in  so 
far  as  the  commerce  to  and  from  foreign  countries  is  carried 
in  American  ships. 

As  Section  28  of  the  Jones  Bill  expressly  prohibits  rail- 
roads from  charging  less  than  their  domestic  rates  on  imports 
and  exports  unless  the  ocean  transportation  is  by  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  steel  and  iron  carried  on  American  ships  from 
vSeattle  to  Japan  will  cost  the  shipper  $1.20  per  hundred 
pounds ;  but  if  carried  on  foreign  ships  it  will  cost  him  SI. 97^2 
per  hundred  pounds.  However,  in  moving  through  New 
York  City  and  other  Atlantic  ports  it  will  cost  the  shipper 
only  $1.16  a  hundred  pounds  to  transport  iron  and  steel  to 
the  Orient  irrespective  of  whether  the  iron  and  steel  is  car- 
ried on  an  American  ship  or  on  a  foreign  ship.  The  fore- 
going illustration  shows  that  this  particular  preferential 
clause  of  the  Bill  is  not  an  aid  to  American  shipping  and  port 
development,  but  is  merely  a  diverting  of  the  foreign  vessels 
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trading  with  the  United  vStates  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  ports. 

From  1916  through  1918  the  greater  volume  of  trans- 
Pacific  Export  and  Import  was  through  Pacific  ports.  In 
1918  the  Port  of  Seattle  ranked  second  only  to  New  York 
City  in  foreign  trade,  and  at  this  time  over  857'  of  the  ves- 
sels bringing  Seattle  that  foreign  trade  were  foreign  vessels. 
In  1919  at  least  507  of  such  trans-Pacific  commerce  was  di- 
verted to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  in  February  1920  two-thirds  of  the  Oriental  busi- 
ness was  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  only  one-third 
with  the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  Such  a  clause  as  Section  28  of 
the  ^Merchant  Marine  Act  will  drive  more  of  these  foreign 
vessels  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  as  they 
can  not  afford  to  pay  81  ^c  more  to  ship  via  Pacific  ports 
when  they  may  shij)  via  Atlantic  ports  on  the  same  basis  as 
American  vessels.  The  result  of  this  section  will  be  to  in- 
crease competition  between  American  and  foreign  vessels  at 
the  Atlantic  ports  and  to  destroy  competition  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels  with  routes  terminating  at  the  Pa- 
cific coast  ports. 

The  Atlantic  coast  ports  and  Gulf  ports  arc  already  con- 
gested with  freight  traffic  ])artially  due  to  the  diversion  of 
trans-Pacific  l^xport  and  Import  freight  from  the  route 
through  the  Pacific  coast  i)()rts.  Wlien  Section  28  becomes 
effective  it  will  aggravate  conditions  and  bring  about  an  un- 
heallh}'  and  abnormal  state  of  trade  which  will  cause  an 
excessive  delay  and  an  unnecessary  liigh  terminal  cost  on 
freight  handled  through  tlie  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  will 
reduce  the  volume  of  sbi])mcnts  from  the  Pacific  coast  ports 
io  tlie  Oriental  countries  and  all  this  will  be  despite  the  fact 
that  tlie  Pacific  coast  ])()rls  are  not  congeslecl  and  that  ample 
])()V[  facilities  are  j)r()vi(k'(l  i)articularly  for  this  trans-i 'acitic 
trade. 

it   is   sni;g:'si('d   tlial    v'^eclion    1,    Paragra])b    15,   of   the 
iiilersialc   ComnuTce   Act    will    remed\-   the  injurious  ellects 
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to  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  enforcement  of  Section  28  of 
tiie  Jones  Bill.  Under  the  provision  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  enforce  an  embargo  and  permit  sys- 
tem when  an  emergency  arises  requiring  definite  action. 
Even  if  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  establish  and  enforce  an  embargo 
and  permit  system  after  Section  28  becomes  effective,  in 
order  to  equalize  the  shipping  at  all  the  American  ports  and 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  trans-Pacific  traffic  can 
be  controlled  and  directed  through  Pacific  coast  ports,  this 
will  not  be  a  satisfactory  remedy,  since  it  is  quite  possible 
for  rate  discrimination  to  play  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about  ill  feeling  among  all  parties  concerned. 

The  foreign  nations  will  resent  the  Embargo  and  Permit 
System  if  established  as  much  as  they  now  do  Section  28  of 
the  Jones  Act,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  use  re- 
taliatory measures  or  use  their  combined  force  and  enmity 
to  compel  the  repeal  of  the  sections  of  the  Jones  Bill  that  will 
effect  their  treaties,  such  as  Section  34,  and  their  trading 
with  the  United  States,  such  as  Section  28.  It  seems  that  if 
there  is  to  be  modification  of  this  ^Merchant  ]^Iarine 
Act  that  the  changes  should  come  from  within  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  upbuilding  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  on  an  equitable  and  harmonious  basis  for 
ail  sections  of  the  country. 

A  more  affective  and  equitable  subsidy  than  the  prefer- 
ential rail  rate,  which  applies  only  to  cargo  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  would  be  a  tonnage  tax  on  foreign  vessels  applicable 
equally  at  every  port  in  the  United  States  and  to  vessels  ply- 
ing in  every  trade  route.  This  would  make  competition  equal 
in  all  American  ports,  whereas  the  objection  is  now  frequently 
made  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  the  American 
vessel  has  over  the  foreign  vessel  out  of  the  port  of  Xew  York. 
This  criticism  has  not  been  answered  bv  anv  advocates  of  the 
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Merchant  Marine  Act,  for  the  actual  facts  will  show  that 
there  is  no  advantage.  This  is  the  weakness  of  Section  28, 
that  it  affects  only  shipping  to  the  Orient;  and  in  order  to 
build  a  constructive  American  marine  policy  preference 
should  certainly  be  given  to  American  vessels  in  the  European 
trade  as  well  as  in  the  Far  Eastern  commerce. 

The  advocates  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  maintain 
that  Section  28  w411  not  put  the  foreign  shipper  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  if  there  are  not  sufficient  American  vessels  to 
carry  the  foreign  cargo  there  will  be  a  suspension  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  section.  This  assurance,  however,  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  exporter  and  importer,  whose  commodities  are  car- 
ried in  foreign  vessels  because  of  the  element  of  uncertainty 
as  to  when,  where  and  how  long  such  suspension  of  Section 
28  will  be  effective.  Our  nation  is  very  much  interested  in 
building  up  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  is  generally  realized 
that  the  Pacific  is  the  great  theatre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
future.  At  present  we  are  building  up  our  commerce  on  the 
Pacific,  but  established  foreign  steamship  lines  will  not  aid 
in  this  development  when  they  are  unsure  of  what  kind  of 
treatment  they  may  receive.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  for 
steamship  lines  to  establish  themselves  on  routes  that  are 
jjcrmanent  and  to  go  to  places  where  there  is  no  uncertainty. 
At  the  very  time  when  new  lines  are  seeking  to  establish  per- 
manent routes  at  the  Pacific  coast  ports,  Secti(m  28  puts 
these  foreign  vessels  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  tends  to 
drive  them  to  Canadian,  eastern  and  Ciulf  ports. 

It  would  seem  that  the  estalilishment  of  a  tonnage  tax 
on  foreign  vessels,  which  would  ])e  c(|ually  applicable  at  every 
])()rt  in  the  United  v^tatcs  and  to  vessels  plying  in  every  trade 
route,  would  l)c  a  more  constructive  measure  in  building  up 
an  American  Mercliant  T^larinc  and  in  making  com])etition 
(■''iua]  in  all  American  ])()rts. 


HOW  THEY  MET  THE  CRISIS— ANATOLE  FRANCE 
AND  ROAIAIN  ROLLAND 

By  Otto  Patzer 

Huinanitarians  and  Socialists  of  all  the  warring  nations, 
who  had  preached  anti-miUtarism,  internationalism  and 
brotherly  love  before  tlie  war,  were  almost  without  excej^tion 
carried  away  with  the  current;  they  renounced  their  anti-nat- 
ional ideas  and  with  all  their  strength  of  thought  and  action 
went  over  to  their  respective  governments,  made  their  claims 
their  own,  defended  them  in  whatever  they  did,  and  hated  the 
adversary  w^th  as  fierce  a  hatred  as  any  chauvinist.  Here 
and  there,  however,  were  men  who  refused  to  let  themselves 
be  influenced  by  the  almost  universal  spirit  of  hatred  and  who 
still  saw  humanity  as  a  whole,  where  their  fellow-countrymen 
could  for  the  moment  at  least  see  only  nationalism  and  pa- 
triotism. 

Two  of  the  French  men  of  letters  who  were  the  best 
known  outside  of  France  before  the  war  were  surely  Anatole 
France  and  Romain  RoUand.  They  had  been  striving  for 
somewhat  the  same  ends,  both  were  ardent  lovers  of  human- 
ity and  were  far  removed  from  a  narrow^  spirit  of  national- 
ism. Their  attitude  during  the  war  offers,  for  a  time  at  least. 
a  curious  contrast.  The  one  did  not  hesitate  to  take  tempor- 
arily his  place  at  the  "sacrilegious  communion  of  blood" ;  the 
other  remained  steadfast  in  his  views  and  faithful  to  his 
ideals  of  humanity.  The  one  saw  himself  obliged  to  return 
to  his  old  ideals,  the  other  never  for  a  moment  abandoned  his. 

I 

Anatole  France  had  for  years  been  a  pacifist;  he  had, 
especially  since  the  Dreyfus  case,  been  a  fervent  anti-mili- 
tarist— military  service  had  seemed  to  him  the  most  frightful 
plague  of  civilized  nations;  he  was  a  prominent  and  active 
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Socialist  and  every  important  meeting  of  Socialists  in  Paris 
in  recent  years  had  found  him  present  either  as  orator  or  pre- 
siding officer.  His  views  had  always  been  profoundly  hu- 
manitarian; though  he  satirized  his  fellow-men  mercilessly, 
some  admiration  and  much  pity  were  mingled  wnth  his  satire 
and  irony;  a  benevolent  scorn  of  men,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  benevolent,  was  his;  his  efforts  had  long  tended  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

When  the  war  came,  Anatole  France,  then  seventy  years 
of  age,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of  War,  offering 
his  services,  and  stating  his  willingness  to  serve  as  a  privatQ 
soldier.  This  man  of  no  illusions  had  none  now  concerning 
his  value  to  the  army;  he  knew  he  would  be  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  if  accepted;  the  feeling  seemed  justi- 
fied that  tliis  w^as  only  his  way  of  declaring  to  France  that 
his  internationalism  was  cast  aside  for  the  time,  and  that  only 
the  patriotic  Frenchman  remained. 

1'his  feeling  was  much  strengthened  by  the  publication 
in  1915  of  "Sur  la  Voie  Glorieuse"  (The  Path  of  Olory),  a 
series  of  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  war.  In  this  book 
VvC  sec  that  complete  reversal  of  position  already  mentioned; 
the  pacifist  has  become  a  militarist,  the  Socialist  has  changed 
into  a  violent  nationalist,  the  humanitarian  hates  the  enemy, 
loves  his  country  alone,  and  adds  his  bit  to  the  rising  tide  of 
hatred  among  men.  In  this  little  loook  many  ])hases  of  war 
and  ])eace  are  considered.  He  lauds  King  A11)ert  of  P)clgium 
for  his  brave  deeds  when  tlie  (icrmans  oi)cne(l  an  im])ious 
])assage  through  liis  kingdom.  He  writes  a  Clu'istmas  greet- 
ing to  tlie  soldiers  in  the  trenches  in  wliich  lie  tells  the  eager- 
ness and  alertness  of  the  soldiers  and  the  impatience  of  the 
wounded  to  return  to  the  front  ;  lie  s])eaks  of  the  eneni}-,  "who 
has  dishonored  his  valor  by  atrocities  committed  either  to 
satisfy  his  cruel  instincts  or  to  sow  terror  about  bim."  He 
demands  the  com])lete  destruction  of  tlie  military  i)()\ver  ot 
rirnnany  and  asks  tbat  from  th.is  barbarous  ])eople  l)e  remov- 
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ed  all  possibility  of  pursuing  their  dreams  of  world-empire, 
"this  monstrous  delirium  which  is  now  putting  Europe  to 
fire  and  sword".  When  this  is  done,  he  hopes  that  oppres- 
sion wall  have  been  destroyed,  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will 
be  returned  to  France,  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  Trent  and 
Trieste  to  Italy,  he  hopes  to  see  Poland  resuscitated,  the  in- 
dependence and  right  of  peoples  reestablished,  a  harmonious 
Europe  founded,  and  a  real  and  stable  peace  concluded.  In 
a  letter  to  ]\I.  Gustave  Herve,  a  brother  Socialist,  he  tells  him 
that  he  has  no  other  enemies  but  those  of  his  country  and 
adds  that  the  formidable  machine  constructed  by  the  Bar- 
barians in  forty  years  of  a  treacherous  j5^eace  must  be  struck 
down,  and  he  subscribes  "Patriotically  yours."  He  pro- 
tests against  the  brutal  and  stupid  destruction  of  the  monu- 
ments of  France;  he  will  continue  to  raise  his  voice  against 
the  "barbarians  who  rend  the  beautiful  robe  of  stone  with 
which  our  ancestors  adorned  France."  He  contributes  his 
ideas  on  the  peace  to  come ;  Pan-Germanism  must  be  stifled, 
no  truce,  no  peace  must  be  made  before  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion that  have  weighed  upon  Europe  be  annihilated,  before 
the  august  reign  of  right  be  prepared.  He  assures  us  that  all 
parties  in  France  are  in  accord  in  desiring  the  liberation  of 
Europe  so  that  a  radiant  and  long-enduring  peace  may  be 
established.  And  if  he  learned  that  Frenchmen  are  attracted 
by  a  "hideous  peace"  he  would  ask  Parliament  to  declare  as 
a  traitor  to  the  country  whoever  should  propose  to  treat  with 
the  enemy,  as  long  as  he  still  occupied  a  part  of  France  or 
Belgium.  He  protests  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  waging  war  for  they  are  making  of  it  a  monster 
which  cannot  live.  He  appeals  to  all  nations  to  stifle  the 
hydra  and  all  will  be  harmony  in  a  re-united  Europe.  He 
wishes  to  carry  on  until  the  victory  of  justice  over  iniquity, 
civilization  over  barbarism,  be  complete,  and  the  enemy, 
wliose  chiefs  have  taught  inhumanity  as  the  first  virtue  of 
the  soldier,  be  totallv  defeated. 
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No  fault  was  found  with  these  sentiments,  and  every- 
body thought  it  quite  natural,  with  the  provocation  what  it 
was,  that  Anatole  France  should  have  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
invaded  country.  But  the  tone  of  them  was  strange  in  an 
internationalist  and  a  humanitarian.  Would  Sylvestre  Bon- 
nard.  Monsieur  Bergeret  and  Jerome  Coignard  have  approv- 
ed of  such  expressions  as  "atrocities  committed  to  satisfy  his 
cruel  instincts,"  ^'barbarous  people,"  "the  enemy  of  mankind", 
"treacherous  peace",  "the  hydra",  etc.  ?  In  truth,  in  this  book 
Anatole  France  let  himself  go  with  the  full  tide  of  war-mad- 
ness, and  he  resembles  all  too  much,  in  spite  of  the  artistry  of 
the  work,  the  mass  of  hatred-preaching  writers  in  all  the 
countries  at  war. 

But  those  who  had  given  Anatole  France  up  for  lost  to 
the  cause  of  humanitarianism,  who  thought  that  hatred  had 
carried  him  away  beyond  redemption,  and  had  blinded  him  to 
the  degree  that  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the  vast  mass 
of  docile  humanity  and  the  military  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the 
nations,  soon  had  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  changed  so  re- 
markably. In  an  interview  that  appeared  soon  after  this 
book  v/as  published,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  come  back  a  con- 
siderable distance,  that  he  is  almost  where  he  was  when  the 
war  tore  him  from  his  moorings.  In  this  interview  he  de- 
clares that  vSocialism  or  war  must  be  our  choice  for  the  fu- 
ture; that  he  had  consented  to  the  publication  of  the  book 
only  as  a  work  of  charity:  that  he  is  a  v^ocialist  and  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  future  is  vSocialism.  The  Internationale 
must  not  i)erish.  He  says  that  he  lias  been  much  criticised  for 
writing  that  after  the  war  we  must  hold  out  toward  our  van- 
quished enemy  a  fraternal  hand.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  fu- 
ture will  be  filled  with  eternal  war,  like  the  chaos  that  was 
1)efore  written  history.  vSocialism  is  the  only  way  out,  for 
the  choice  for  humanity  lies  between  vSocialism  and  chaos. 

vSince  the  armistice,  three  things  show  clearly  what  his 
])()sition  now  is.     The   first  of  these  was  the  demonstration 
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organized  by  the  Socialist  party  to  protest  against  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  assassin  of  Jaures.  U Illustration  of  April  12, 
1919  prints  with  the  picture  of  Anatole  France,  the  statement 
that  he  helped  the  friends  and  the  family  of  Jaures  receive 
the  delegation  that  had  come  to  present  a  memorial  wreath 
to  the  window,  and  had  then  gone  to  take  his  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  procession.  The  second  was  the  organiz- 
ation in  September  1919  of  a  group  of  Intellectuals,  under 
the  name  of  Clarfc  (the  name  is  that  of  a  book  of  Barbusse)  : 
among  the  members  are  some  of  the  best  known  liberals  of 
France,  England  and  Spain,  and  Anatole  France  is  one  of 
them.  The  purposes  of  the  new  Society  were,  as  explained 
in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  their  first  meeting,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  relations  of  people  with  each  other  and  the  des- 
truction of  all  the  old  ideas  which  led  to  this  massacre.  So- 
ciety must  start  out  afresh  on  new  lines  not  marked  out  by 
frontiers  of  hatred.  \\'orking  people  of  all  classes  must  get 
together  and  recognize  that  they  have  common  interests  to 
get  on  wdth  their  work  in  peace  without  being  flung  against 
each  other  by  people  in  authority  or  by  their  own  foolish  pas- 
sions. Some  of  the  articles  of  the  manifesto  declare  that  war 
has  brought  to  light  the  lies,  old  errors  and  clever  sophistry 
which  made  the  past  a  long  martyrdom  of  justice  and  that  it 
is  the  intellectuals  who  must  prepare  the  reign  of  spirit  over 
that  of  material  force.  As  an  ideal,  work  only,  manual  or  in- 
tellectual, ought  to  be  paid  for.  Heritage  is  a  theft.  Those 
who  prepare  for  wars  prepare  wars.  The  third  indication  of 
his  position  is  a  speech  made  before  the  Congress  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  at  Tours  on  August  7,  1919.  In  this 
speech  he  maintains  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  child.  This  task  is  all-important  at  pres- 
ent, for  the  world  is  crumbling,  and  the  old  order  of  society 
is  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  sins;  conquerors  and  con- 
quered alike  are  plunged  in  a  common  misery,  in  which  they 
bandy  expressions  of  hatred.    The  teachers  have  evervthinsr 
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to  rebuild  in  the  social  and  moral  disorder  created  by  the  war 
and  perpetuated  by  the  peace.  The  old  educ":;oii  \.hiuj  r,  ::  - 
dered  possible  and  favored  the  frightful  catastrophe  should 
not  be  allowed  to  endure.  Everything  which  makes  children 
love  war  and  its  crimes  must  be  banished  from  the  schools  or 
world  revolution  will  sweep  everything  away.  The  destruc- 
tive instincts  for  which  the  Germans  w^ere  reproached  must 
no  longer  be  cultivated.  The  teacher  must  make  the  child 
love  peace  and  its  works  and  must  teach  him  to  detest  war: 
all  that  incites  hatred  of  the  stranger,  even  hatred  of  the 
enemy  of  yesterday  must  be  removed  from  education,  for  a 
people  is  composed  of  more  victims  than  criminals  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  in- 
nocent generations.  He  hates  only  hatred.  Primary  educa- 
tion must  be  changed  from  the  ground  up  in  order  to  make 
workers.  There  is  space  to-day  in  our  society  only  for  work- 
ers; the  rest  will  be  swept  away  in  the  storm.  All  books 
which  teach  hatred  should  be  burned  and  work  and  love  ex- 
alted; reasonable  men  should  be  developed  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  sanguinary  ambitions  of  nationalisms  and  imperial- 
isms which  have  crushed  their  fathers.  "No  more  industrial 
rivalries,  no  more  wars :  work  and  peace.  Whether  we  wish 
it  or  no,  the  hour  is  come  when  we  must  1k^  citizens  of  the 
world  or  see  all  civilization  perish.  A  new  order  of  things 
is  born.  The  powers  of  evil  die,  poisoned  by  their  crimes. 
The  greedy  and  the  cruel,  the  dcvourers  of  peoples,  are  burst- 
ing with  an  indigestion  of  blood.  However  sorely  stricken  by 
the  sins  of  their  1)lin(l  or  corru])!  masters,  mutilated,  decimat- 
ed, the  proletarians  remain  erect;  the_\'  will  unite  to  form  one 
universal  ])rok'tariat,  and  we  shall  see  fulfilled  the  great  so- 
cialist ])ro])hecy:  'The  union  of  workers  will  be  the  peace  ol 
the  world'".      (Translation    from  tlie  Xalion.) 

It  is  evident  thai  in  such  words  there  is  n.one  of  the 
elation  of  victory,  no  exnlting  o\er  a  fallen  foe,  but  a  deep 
anxietv  for  the  future  of  mankind.     The  world  is  crumbling 
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and  nothing  but  the  aboUtion  of  war  and  hatred  and  the 
union  of  workers  can  save  it,  in  his  opinion.  The  war  and 
its  horrors,  far  from  shaking  his  convictions,  have  served 
him  as  proof  of  them,  and  he  has  come  forth  from  it  more  of 
a  pacifist,  more  of  a  sociahst  and  more  of  a  humanitarian 
than  ever. 

II 

"While  the  hurricane  of  war  is  raging I  continue  my 

humble  pilgrimage  seeking  to  discover  under  the  ruins  the 
rare  hearts  that  have  remained  faithful  to  the  old  idea  of 
human  brotherhood The  struggling  combatants  are  in  ac- 
cord in  hating  those  who  refuse  to  hate He  who  persists  in 

defending,  in  the  midst  of  war,  peace  among  men,  knows  that 
he  risks  for  his  faith,  his  repose,  his  reputation  and  his  friend- 
ships. But  who  would  want  a  faith  for  which  nothing  is 
risked?"  (Our  Neighbor,  the  Enemy,  in  "Above  the  Battle"). 

When  war  was  declared,  Rolland  was  in  Switzerland. 
Almost  immediately  he  began  to  write  articles  and  letters  on 
the  war  to  the  vSwiss  papers,  the  first  being  dated  August  29, 
1914.  These  articles  of  the  first  year,  to  August  2.  1915, 
were  published  together,  and  formed  the  little  volume  called- 
"Above  the  Battle"  (Au-dessus  de  la  IMelee).  While  these 
articles  were  appearing,  they  had  already  begun  to  raise  a 
storm  of  protest  and  condemnation  from  all  sides.  His  was 
called  false  idealism :  his  book  was  said  to  have  set  all  France 
against  him.  He  was  said  to  be  the  only  pro- 
German  that  France  had  produced.  "Deserter"  and  many 
other  harsh  names  were  thrown  at  him.  And  the  Germans 
were  quite  as  abusive  as  the  French.  Although  a  few  voices 
were  raised  here  and  there  in  his  defence,  they  were  drowned 
out  by  the  cries  of  his  opponents. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  book  will  show  clearly 
what  Holland's  idealism  consists  in  and  wherein  it  falls  short 
of  pleasing  his  fellow-countrymen.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
ludicrous  to  call  him  a  pro-German.     He  protested  with  all 
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his  strength  against  the  German  methods  of  conducting  the 
war;  he  calls  German  politics  and  the  means  they  employ 
"criminal" :  the  invasion  of  Belgium  is  a  crime  against  honor 
and  the  treatment  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  a  shame ; 
lie  is  violent  in  his  condemnation  of  the  destruction  of  the 
monuments.,  churches  and  cities  of  Belgium  and  France  and 
mentions  the  "vindictive  spirit  of  this  cruel  genius";  he  asks 
the  Germans  whether  they  are  the  grand-sons  of  Goethe  or 
of  Attila.  He  calls  attention  to  the  atrocities  committed  in 
Belgium  and  in  Northern  and  Eastern  France  and  to  the 
crimes  of  German  imperialism;  he  accuses  the  Germans  of 
sharing  in  these  crimes,  through  their  encouragement,  and 
their  failure  to  protest  against  them.  The  great  crime  of  the 
war  he  lays  to  the  "three  great  culprits,  the  three  rapacious 
eagles",  the  tortuous  politics  of  Austria,  devouring  Tsarism 
and  brutal  Prussia;  he  demands  reparation  for  the  German 
crimes.  These  are  in  truth  not  the  words  of  a  pro-German. 
Had  he  limited  himself  to  these  and  similar  expressions  of 
opinion  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  eagles),  he  would 
have  received  universal  approbation  and  no  voice  w^ould  have 
been  raised  against  him  in  France  and  the  countries  allied 
with  her.  It  is  only  indirectly,  in  protest  against  injustice, 
that  his  idealism  and  humanity  are  here  visible.  To  find  the 
causes  of  the  uproar  he  occasioned  and  the  insults  that  were 
hurled  at  him  we  must  seek  other  expressions,  those  in  which 
his  voice  is  human  rather  than  French,  in  which  his  inter- 
national mind  and  mental  balance  attempt  to  do  justice  even 
to  his  enemies. 

That  Rolland  considered  civilization  and  humanity  as 
superior  to  patriotism  and  nationalism  is  evident  from  such 
])assages  as  these :  "Tlie  destinies  of  humanity  prevail  over 
those  of  all  fatherlands" ;  "Among  these  millions  of  men  who 

can  be  only  Germans,  Austrians etc..  let  us  strive  to  be  men, 

wIk),  beyond  the  selfish  interests  of  ei)hemeral  nations,  do 
nf)t  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  all  civilization";  "The  love 
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of  my  country  does  not  demand  that  I  hate  and  that  I  kill  the 
pious  and  faithful  souls  who  love  other  countries.  It  de- 
mands that  I  honor  them  and  that  I  seek  to  unite  with  them 
for  our  common  good."  "Above  the  Battle"  is  but  an  elabor- 
ation of  such  principles  as  these.  "My  task  is  to  say  what  I 
think  just  and  humane" ;  in  such  a  courageous  spirit  he  con- 
ceives his  task,  and  in  the  same  bold  spirit  he  carries  it  out. 

In  this  book,  then,  we  find  him  denying  that  he  is  one  of 
those  who  call  the  Germans  barbarians ;  he  acknowledges  the 
intellectual  and  moral  greatness  of  their  race  and  his  indebt- 
edness to  its  thinkers;  he  recalls  the  example  of  "our  Goethe 
— he  belongs  to  all  humanity"  who  repudiated  hatred  and  adds 
that  the  atrocities  of  war  will  never  bring  him  to  sully  his 
mind  with  hatred.  He  makes  a  distinction  that  many  others 
did  not  make  until  war  had  ceased,  for  he  does  not  hold  the 
entire  people  responsible  for  the  acts  of  some  and  believes 
that  the  good  people  of  Germany,  these  few  great  minds  and 
these  thousands  of  great  hearts  who  exist  in  every  nation,  do 
not  suspect  the  crimes  of  their  government;  if  they  knew, 
many  of  them  would  weep  for  sorrow  and  shame.  He  is 
willing  to  pardon  the  docile  and  innocent  masses  for  being 
duped,  but  the  intellectual  elite  who  know  better,  these  he  can- 
not pardon.  He  praises  the  youth,  the  hostile  young  brothers 
in  all  the  warring  countries  for  the  way  they  are  doing  their 
duty  and  shows  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  Russia  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Germans  who  are  struggling  to  defend  the  thought  and 
the  city  of  Kant  against  the  torrent  of  Cossack  horsemen. 
He  takes  occasion  to  contend  against  the  use  in  the  war  of 

"Cossacks,  Turks  and  Japanese the  barbarians  of  the  pole 

and  those  of  the  equator,  the  souls  and  skins  of  all  colors." 
He  takes  the  Workmen's  parties  and  the  Churches  to  task 
for  the  part  they  are  playing;  they  did  not  want  war  perhaps, 
but  they  are  doing  nothing  to  attenuate  it,  on  the  contrary 
are  adding  their  fagots  to  the  blaze.  Christianity  and  Social- 
ism he  thinks  are  the  two  moral  powers  whose  weakness  has 
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been  most  revealed  by  the  war;  both  showed  themselves  as 
ardently  nationalistic:  and  as  for  the  priests,  pastors  and 
bishops,  ''it  is  by  thousands  that  they  go  into  the  melee  to 
practice,  gun  in  fist,  the  divine  word,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill' 
and  'Love  ye  one  another'".  He  appeals  to  the  brothers  of 
all  countries  not  to  hate,  but  to  join  against  the  hundred- 
headed  monster,  imperialism.  While  he  sees  the  necessity 
for  reparation  for  German  crimes,  he  prays  that  these  be  not 
off-set  by  other  crimes:  "No  vengeance  nor  reprisals".  It 
is  impossible,  he  thinks,  when  the  manifesto  of  the  93  intel- 
lectuals appeared,  to  argue  with  the  Germans,  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  right.  But  the  best  of  Germany  is  not  repre- 
sented in  this  "monument  of  anti-Christian  pride."  He  is 
angered  by  the  writers  of  the  warring  countries,  who  might 
find  something  better  to  do  than  "to  brandish  a  bloody  pen.... 
crying  'Kill!  Kill!'  "  He  finds  war  hateful,  but  more  hateful 
still  those  who  sing  of  it  without  taking  part  in  it.  The  feel- 
ing of  national  hatred  he  thinks  perhaps  least  strong  in  the 
armies:  it  is  among  those  who  do  not  act,  that  hatred  has  that 
implacable  hardness.  He  speaks  with  ])ride  of  the  work 
v^witzerland  is  doing  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners,  civil  and 
military:  for  this  is  the  work  he  himself  is  engaged  in.  He 
hopes  that  such  work  may  relax  hatred  s(^mewhat,  for  the 
friends  to  whom  he  turned  responded  eagerly  in  all  countries. 
It  is  in  such  (jnestions  as  i.';()  l)ey()nd  national  vanit\'  that 
he  finds  revealed  the  dee])  brotherhood  of  the  nations  that 
are  rending  each  other,  and  the  sacrilegions  folly  of  war. 

The  ])rotests  against  some  of  these  e>:])ressions  of  oi)inion 
and  the  attacks  ui)on  him  for  uttering  them  called  forth  the 
"Letter  lo  those  who  accuse  me",  in  which  lie  re])eats  many  of 
tlie  sentiments  already  ([noted,  such  as  his  dislike  for  the  em- 
]>1'-\nK'nt  of  Asiatic  and  African  troo]>s,  his  frien(lshi])s  in 
\hv  enemy  countries  thai  he  declines  to  give  u]).  I'or  this  is 
his  treasure  and  he  is  proud  of  it:  they  have  served  to  keep 
a\\a\'  hatred  that   to  liim  is  more  nnn^derous  than  war.     He 
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would  like  to  see  France  fight  without  hatred  and  to  look  upon 
those  she  is  forced  to  strike  down  as  brothers  who  are  in 
error  and  who  are  to  be  pitied.  He  also  considers  it  his  duty 
to  rise  up  against  those  who  propose  to  crush  the  enemy,  for 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  make  sixty-five  millions  of  men  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  the  few :  "Let  us  fight  not 
against  but  for  our  enemies.  In  freeing  the  world,  let  us  free 
them  also.''  -'• 

In  the  "Letter  of  Frederick  \^an  Eeden",  he  hopes  that 
from  this  plague  of  war  shall  come  forth  the  least  amount  of 
evil  and  the  greatest  amount  of  good  possible,  that  the  peace 
shall  be  just  and  shall  not  sow  the  seeds  of  new  war  of  ven- 
geance, that  no  new  moral  crimes  shall  be  committed  as  of 
old;  this  is  why  he  regards  as  sacred  the  first  article  of  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Control  in  England  "that  no  country 
shall  pass  from  one  government  to  another  without  the  ex- 
plicit consent,  freely  affirmed,  of  its  population" ;  by  this 
means,  past  injustices  may  be  cleared  away  in  Schleswig, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Poland,  Armicnia;  this  self-determination 
must  be  a  "human,  eternal,  universal  law." 

These  then  are  the  convictions  and  sentiments  expressed 
in  "Above  the  Battle".  They  are  in  general  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  in  times  of  peace  they  would  have  aroused  but  pass- 
ing interest  and  little  opposition.  During  the  war-madness 
that  had  seized  upon  the  world,  their  reception  was  as  already 
stated,  almost  universal  condemnation.  Any  other  but  such 
a  complete  idealist  as  RoUand  would  have  forseen  this  re- 
sult. Had  he  forseen  it,  he  would  not  have  been  deterred 
from  following  the  light  as  he  saw  it. 

After  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  report  became 
current  that  Rolland  had  been  so  pained  by  the  reception  his 
sentiments  had  received  that  he  had  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  all  further  discussion  tuitil  the  war  should  cease.  He 
in  fact  kept  silent  for  about  a  year,  not  becatise  his  faith  was 
shaken,  but  because  he  was  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 
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speaking  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  hear.  Then  he  resumed 
the  pubhcation  of  articles  in  the  Swiss  papers.  These  articles 
appeared  in  book  form  in  1920,  under  the  title  of  "Les  Pre- 
ceursuers"  (The  Forerunners).  The  book  is  dedicated  "To  the 
]\Iemory  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  New  Faith :  of  the  human 
Internationale,  to  Jean  Jaures,  Karl  Liebknecht,  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg, Kurt  Eisner,  Gustav  Landauer,  victims  of  ferocious 
stupidity  and  murderous  falsehood,  liberators  of  the  men  who 
killed  them."  It  is  called  "The  Forerunners"  because  almost 
all  the  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  devoted,  as  he  says, 
to  those  men  of  courage  who  everywhere  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing thought  free  and  their  international  faith  among  the 
furies  of  war.  These  articles  are  preceded  by  an  ode  to  peace, 
"Ara  Pacis",  in  which  he  declares  that  he  will  not  eat  his  por- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Man,  for  he  is  the  brother  of  all  and  loves 
all  men.  He  calls  upon  his  brothers  to  unite  and  bring  back 
sacred  peace. 

In  the  first  article  he  points  out  his  own  task  in  this  great 
upheaval.  Two  choices  were  possible  to  free-minded  men; 
the  one  to  open  the  minds  of  their  own  people  to  their  errors, 
the  other,  to  recall  to  the  hostile  brothers  of  Europe  not  their 
worst  but  their  best  side,  the  reasons  for  hoping  in  a  wiser 
and  more  loving  humanity.  The  latter  was  his  choice,  and 
although  the  task  to  almost  any  other  would  have  seemed 
hoi)eless  at  such  a  time,  he  finds  encouragement  in  many 
places  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  unity  among  men.  The 
patriotism  of  men  is  finding  an  ever-widening  horizon: 
wliere  formerly  it  was  confined  to  a  city  or  a  ])rovince,  it 
now  embraces  tlie  country  and  will  gradually  enlarge  to  in- 
clude first  lun-ope  and  then  the  world.  And  the  curious 
tiling  is  that  he  thinks  it  is  this  very  war  that  is  hastening 
this  process,  by  dispelling  ignorance  and  showing  to  each 
combatant  that  the  enemy  is  a  man  like  himself.  \  xt  them 
gra])])le  with  one  another,  their  hand-to-hand  fighting  unites 
them!     I'*ven  while  thev  are  kilHng  each  other  thev  are  learn- 
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irig  to  know  each  other.  War  itself  has  hastened  the  move- 
ment which  was  bringing  Europe  and  Asia  ever  closer,  and 
ever\lhing  is  working  toward  his  ideal.  \\'e  shall  have  to 
bear,  he  thinks,  our  share  of  the  guilt  of  this  catastrophe,  we 
all  have  much  to  forgive  each  other.  Let  all  peoples  unite,  is 
his  plea,  let  all  races,  bleeding  and  suffering,  brothers  in  mis- 
fortune, be  brothers  in  pardon  and  in  restoration.  He  ap- 
peals to  women  not  to  mingle  in  the  struggle,  not  to  hate,  but 
to  answer  each  word  of  hatred  by  an  act  of  charity  and  love 
for  all  the  victims  and  to  be  living  peace  in  the  midst  of  war. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  ac- 
counts of  such  articles  and  books  as  are  opposed  to  war.  or 
are  favorable  to  the  fellowship  of  men.  Rolland  reviews  with 
evident  sympathy,  though  with  full  appreciation  of  its  par- 
tiality, a  number  of  the  "The  ^Masses",  in  which  there  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  war  is  no  war  for  Democracy,  but 
a  capitalistic  war,  and  that  the  real  war  for  liberty  is  still  to 
come.  The  same  paper  calls  attention  to  the  war-like  ac- 
tivities of  the  Church,  the  abandonment  of  the  Christian  pre- 
cept of  forgiveness,  and  the  persecution  of  such  pastors  as 
were  opposed  to  war.  He  approves  heartily  of  the  program 
of  a  certain  Swiss  society  that  opposes  imperialism,  favors 
internationalism,  and  demands  a  reorganization  of  education. 
The  members  of  this  society  have  **faith  in  liberty,  in  the 

solidarity  of  peoples in  the  task  of  crushing  the  hydra  of 

imperialism,  without  and  within,  militarist  and  capitalist,  to 
build  a  society  m.ore  just  and  more  humane".  He  devotes 
several  pages  to  "Under  Fire"  by  Barbusse.  He  is  struck 
with  wonder  that  the  publication  of  such  a  word  of  truth  was 
permitted.  The  admiration  of  the  French  soldiers  for 
Liebknecht,  their  hope  that  this  shall  be  the  last  war.  their 
conviction  that  they  are  fighting  to  free  the  hostile  peoples 
as  well  as  themselves,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  him.  He  finds 
grandeur  in  these  humble  men  for  their  consciousness  of  uni- 
versal humanitv.  for  their  dream  of  the  fraternal  union  of 
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hostile  peoples.  He  is  pleased  by  the  dedication  of  an  article 
by  a  soldier  named  AA^ullens  to  several  Germans  who  saved 
his  life  and  were  kind  to  him  in  captivity.  He  reviews  "Alen 
in  War"  by  Latzko;  this  book  is  made  up  of  six  short  stories 
wdth  no  connection  except  that  the  same  feeling  of  suffering 
and  revolt  is  found  in  each.  He  praises  the  tragedy  of 
"Jeremiah"  by  Anton  Zweig  as  the  finest  example  he  knows 
in  our  time,  of  this  august  melancholy,  which  is  able  to  see 
the  eternal  tragedy  of  Humanity  beyond  the  bloody  drama  of 
to-day.  By  far  the  longest  of  the  articles  is  devoted  to  Pro- 
fessor Nicolai  of  Berlin  and  his  "Biology  of  War".  This 
work,  written  in  prison,  seems  to  him  the  symbol  of  invinc- 
ible liberty,  that  all  the  tyrannies  of  this  age  of  violence  are 
trying  in  vain  to  gag.  Nicolai  had  already  w^-itten  a  counter- 
manifesto  to  the  manifesto  of  the  93  intellectuals,  an  "Appeal 
to  Europeans",  signed  likewise  by  Professors  lunstein  and 
Eoerster.  In  his  "Biology  of  War"  he  attempts  to  show  that 
while  war  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  instincts  of  men,  it  must 
perish.  The  very  size  of  present-day  war  foreshadows  its 
end,  for  species  always  die  after  their  greatest  period  of  de- 
velo])ment.  He  attacks  all  the  sophisms  of  war,  and  attempts 
to  demolish  them.  War  is  a  transitional  phenomenon  and 
must  ])ass  away.  He  believes  the  moment  lias  come  when 
Iv-irope  must  become  an  organic  unity,  and  when  all  those 
whom  (it)ethe  called  "good  I\ur()])eans"  must  unite.  All  this 
of  course  finds  favor  with  Ivolland,  with  the  exception  of 
]'AU"()pean  unity,  b'or  his  part,  he  does  not  beh.eve  it  just  and 
useful  for  luunanity  to  (h"a\v  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
]uu'o])ean  and  Asiatic  cuhure;  he  sees  tlie  harmonious  re- 
ahzation  of  liumanity  only  in  the  union  of  these  great  coni- 
])lementary  forces:  lie  belie\es  even  that,  reduced  to  itself 
alone,  the  soul  of  h'.urope  might  flicker  out  if  the  contribution 
of  other  races  of  lliought  did  not  come  to  regenerate  it.  Fn- 
tellectual  communism  shonld  not  be  limited  to  !un'o])e  but 
shonld  extend  wherever  ci\ilization  is  found,  to  luu'oi)e,  Asia, 
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America,  everywhere.  Education  should  play  an  important 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  universal  culture  from  the 
earliest  school-days.  Instruction  in  universal  thought,  lit- 
erature and  art  should  be  given,  for  it  is  inadmissable  that 
instruction  should  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  nation. 
Efforts  should  even  be  made  to  teach  all  children  a  universal 
language  such  as  Esperanto. — It  is  not  only  in  books,  but 
among  the  very  insects,  that  Rolland  draws  new  encourage- 
ment for  the  future  of  mankind  and  they  too  figure  among  the 
Forerunners.  3*1.  Auguste  Forel  has  been  making  experi- 
ments with  ants,  and  Rolland  follows  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion the  results  that  seem  to  prove  that  the  most  hostile  species 
can  by  careful  handling  be  brought  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship. He  decides  from  these  results  that  the  war-instinct  is 
not  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  primitive  as  it  is  said  to  be.  Only 
a  few  ants  refuse  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions :  "Only  a 
few  isolated  individuals  of  both  species,  irreducible  old 
nationalists,  doubtless,  keep  their  sacred  hatred,  and  end  by 

destroying  each  other It  were  bad  for  men,  should  they  be 

less  capable  than  the  ants  of  mastering  their  instincts.'" 
(Translation  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly). 

Two  days  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  he  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  President  Wilson.  He  tells  him  that  every- 
where in  Europe  the  peoples  wish  to  take  control  of  their  own 
affairs  and  to  unite  to  form  a  regenerated  Europe.  A 
bridge  must  be  thrown  over  the  abyss  of  distrust  and  mis- 
understandings. "The  shackles  of  ancient  fatality  which 
bind  these  peoples  to  national  wars  and  make  them  rush 
blindly  to  their  mutual  destruction,  must  be  broken."  Presi- 
dent Wilson  al<jne  among  the  leaders  of  nations  enjoys  uni- 
xersal  moral  authority  and  all  have  confidence  in  him.  He 
appeals  to  him  to  help  these  groping  peoples  to  find  their  way 
toward  union  and  peace,  as  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  speak 
to  all  classes,  and  be  listened  to  by  them.  If  this  intermediary 
fails  them,  the  people  are  almost  certain  to  be  drawn  into 
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bloody  anarchy,  the  parties  of  the  old  order  to  bloody  reac- 
tion. If  Wilson  cannot  help,  he  foresees  nothing  but  social 
convulsions  and  wars  of  classes,  nations  and  races.  He  asks 
him  as  the  heir  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  to  take  in  hand 
the  cause  not  of  one  party,  of  one  people,  but  of  all,  to  con- 
voke the  representatives  of  the  peoples  to  the  Congress  of 
Humanity.  ''Speak  to  all!  The  world  is  famished  for  a 
voice  which  shall  cross  the  frontiers  of  nations  and  classes. 
Be  the  arbiter  of  free  peoples!  And  may  the  future  be  able 
to  salute  you  by  the  name  of  Reconciler!"  It  was  his  belief 
that  Wilson  alone  was  capable  of  putting  a  check  upon  the 
violence  of  those  who  were  to  sit  at  the  banquet  of  peace. 
His  disillusionment  was  most  profound  as  the  results  of  the 
Peace  Conference  became  apparent.  He  writes  in  a  special 
foot-note  that  the  moral  abdication  of  President  Wilson, 
abandoning  his  own  principles,  without  having  the  frankness 
to  admit  it,  marked  the  ruin  of  that  great  middle-class  ideal- 
ism which  had  assured  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  prestige 
and  strength  of  the  governing  class.  He  deems  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  act  incalculable.  He  is  alarmed,  too,  at  the 
development  of  what  he  calls  the  spirit  of  victorious  Bis- 
markism  in  France.  He  considers  that  the  Allies,  unless  they 
restrain  themselves,  are  conquered  and  infected  by  Bismark- 
ism  and  he  sees  on  the  horizon  a  century  of  hatred,  new  wars 
of  revenge,  and  the  destruction  of  European  civilization. 

Rolland's  activities  during  the  war  were  not  limited  to 
writing.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  busy  in  Switzer- 
land with  work  for  the  prisoners,  more  i)articularly  the  civil 
prisoners — finding  them  and  giving  their  families  news  of 
them.  He  tells  of  his  joy  and  the  joy  of  his  associates  when 
he  could  send  good  news,  that  a  lost  father  had  just  been 
found,  or  a  son.  And  by  chance  the  first  letter  of  this  kind 
tliat  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  write  was  to  liis  old  home 
region. 

in  1916  the  Nobel  Prize  of  $40,000  in  Piteratnre  wa^ 
awarded  him.     It  was  found  curious  that  the  profits  of  high 
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explosives  should  go  to  one  who  was  exerting  himself  to  pre- 
vent war  and  to  allay  its  passions.  This  sum  was  spent  in 
works  of  charity. 

The  thought  somehow  gained  currency  that  the  horrors 
of  the  prolonged  war,  and  the  tremendous  hatred  it  has 
aroused,  in  other  words,  such  a  total  abandonment  by  the 
world  of  all  the  fine  things  for  which  he  had  been  hoping  and 
striving  so  long  a  time,  a  mockery  so  complete  of  all  his  ideals, 
had  quite  crushed  RoUand.  He  assures  us,  in  a  letter  to  his 
translator,  that  such  is  not  at  all  the  case.  "Crushed !  Not  in 
the  least,  my  dear  sir.  I  never  felt  so  alert  and  combative  as 
at  the  present  moment."  And  after  telling  of  the  articles, 
books  and  plays  he  is  engaged  in  writing,  he  adds :  "You  will 
agree  when  you  read  them  that  the  war  has  not  in  the  least 
depressed  me.  On  the  contrary,  my  ideas  differ  from  those 
current  nowadays,  but  that  does  not  bother  me.  I  am  only 
the  freer  to  judge  all  things  and  freedom  of  soul  is  dearer  to 
me  than  happiness  itself". 


THE  GERMAN  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT 
By  Ralph  Lutz 

After  four  years  of  war,  the  German  empire  in  July 
1918  was  confronted  with  inevitable  military  defeat.  The 
allies,  supported  by  those  American  forces  which  Tirpitz  had 
described  as  phantoms,  commenced  to  drive  the  German  armies 
behind  the  lines  which  they  had  held  since  1914  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Aware  as  early  as  April  that  a  victorious  peace  was 
impossible,  Ludendorff  states  in  his  memoirs,  that  on  the 
eighth  of  August  he  realized  that  the  front  of  his  armies  might 
be  broken  at  any  moment.  Only  a  masterful  retreat  masked 
from  the  allies  the  extent  of  the  German  military  collapse.  In 
the  failure  of  the  last  German  offensive  lies  the  first  cause  of 
tlie  German  revolution. 

Although  Ludendorff  practically  ruled  Germany  as  a 
dictator,  he  could  not  conceal  from  the  people  the  impending 
disaster.  The  nation  was  exhausted  from  the  long  struggle: 
embittered  by  the  failure  of  the  government  to  make  demo- 
cratic concessions  in  Prussia ;  and  determined  that  peace 
should  be  signed  at  once.  Realizing  the  danger,  the  im- 
])erial  government  endeavored  1)y  skilful  propaganda  to  raise 
t)ic  declining  national  morale.  A  s])eakers'  offensive  was  or- 
ganized in  which  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor,  Payer  and  Solf 
took  part.  Certain  results  were  achieved;  1)ut  as  soon  as  the 
colla])se  (){  the  western  front  became  known  to  the  party 
leaders,  the  downfall  of  the  old  monarchical  system  in  Ger- 
many was  certain. 

At  the  end  of  vSe])tember,  the  majority  i)arties  of  the 
Ixeichstag  demanded  a  change  of  government.  Ilcrtling  was 
mi  willing  to  accept  their  ultimatum  and  resigned.  Trince 
?\!a.\  of  Ij.iden  was  appointed  In-  the  Kaiser  as  his  successor. 
]lc'fore    I^rince   Max   could   assume  office,    formulate   a   pro- 
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gram  of  democratic  reorganization  and  announce  a  peace 
program,  Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg  upset  all  his  plans  by 
demanding  that  the  new  government  send  immediately  to 
President  Wilson  a  request  for  an  armistice.  The  leaders 
of  all  political  parties  were  struck  with  consternation  since 
this  demand  was  a  frank  admission  of  defeat.  In  this  sud- 
den collapse  of  the  German  General  Staff  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental causes  of  the  revolution. 

The  revelation  that  the  army  had  for  3'ears  deceived  the 
nation  concerning  the  general  military  and  naval  situation, 
produced  a  terrible  reaction  in  Germany.  Although  the 
Pan  Germans  demanded  the  levee  en  masse  and  resistance  on 
the  frontiers,  the  radical  elements  declared  for  an  armistice 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  By  amendments  to  the 
federal  constitution,  Prince  ^lax  rapidly  attempted  the  demo- 
cratization of  the  empire,  but  it  was  too  late.  President  Wil- 
son, in  his  second  and  third  notes,  placed  the  question  of 
the  Kaiser's  abdication  before  the  German  people;  and  from 
then  on  the  demand  grew  in  Germany  that  \\'illiam  II  re- 
linquish the  imperial  throne.  Ludendorff  then  made  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  nation  to  continue  the  war,  but  failed  and 
was  asked  by  the  Kaiser  to  resign.  His  dismissal  ended  the 
military  dictatorship;  within  two  weeks  Germany  was  a  re- 
])ublic. 

The  prelude  to  the  revolution  was  the  revolt  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet.  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  admiralty  issued 
orders  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Flanders  in 
order  to  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  retreating  German 
army.  However,  the  news  spread  at  once  among  the  sailors 
that  the  fleet  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  decisive  battle  rather 
than  surrender  to  the  English.  Aroused  by  socialist  and  for- 
eign propaganda,  the  sailors  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  at  \M1- 
helmsha\en  hoisted  red  flags  over  their  ships  and  elected 
sailors'  councils  to  govern  them.  The. revolt  then  spread  to 
Kiel.       Lubeck,       Hamburg-,      Brenien     and     minor     coast 
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towns,  paralyzing  the  naval  defenses  and  resulting  in  the 
seizure  of  Hanseatic  cities  by  workmen's  and  soldiers'  coun- 
cils. At  Kiel,  the  mutineers  drew  up  an  ultimatum  contain- 
ing fourteen  points,  which  was  formally  accepted  by  Nos- 
ke  and  Haussmann,  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. The  victory  of  the  sailors  w^as  thus  complete.  The 
naval  demonstration  was  given  up;  the  fleet  being  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  sailors'  councils  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  officers. 

The  news  of  the  naval  revolt  was  suppressed  in  Germany 
by  the  censor.  Prince  Max  still  believed  that  he  could  main- 
tain the  democratic  empire,  conclude  an  armistice  w4th  the 
allies  and  finally  summon  a  national  assembly  to  decide  the 
future  of  Germany.  Had  the  Kaiser  promptly  abdicated,  it 
is  possible  that  this  policy  might  have  succeeded.  The  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  were,  however,  openly  working  for  a  revo- 
lution and  the  Majority  Socialists  were  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  control  their  followers.  The  crisis  was  reached 
when  the  revolution  instead  of  spreading  from  the  coast  in 
concentric  circles  jumped  to  Bavaria  and  broke  out  there. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  general  strike  of  January  1918. 
revolutionary  plots  had  been  formed  in  Bavaria.  Hatred  of 
Prussia  had  increased  during  the  war  and  popular  agitation 
was  directed  aginst  the  Bavarian  ruling  classes,  who  were 
considered  the  accomplices  of  Prussia.  Many  intellectuals 
advocated  a  revolution  while  the  socialists  had  for  months 
plotted  to  overthrow  the  monarchy.  On  November  the  third 
Kurt  Eisner,  the  venerable  leader  of  the  Inde])en(lent  Social- 
ists, called  a  mass  meeting  to  demonstrate  against  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  war  by  the  T^an  Germans.  That  day  the  i)oliti- 
cal  prisoners  were  released  at  Munich,  and  the  s])irit  of  revo- 
lution (level()])ed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand  for  the 
Kaiser's  abdication  became  universal.  The  garrison  of  the 
capital  joined  with  the  factory  workers  in  asserting  the  free- 
dom of  the  masses.    Durimr  the  niuiit  of  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
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her  a  parliament  of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  councils,  presided 
over  by  Eisner,  proclaimed  the  republic  of  Bavaria.  The 
proletariat  had  triumphed  without  a  szruggle. 

With  the  Hanseatic  towns  in  the  possession  of  the  sailors 
and  Bavaria  under  the  control  of  the  Independent  Socialists, 
the  revolt  spread  rapidly  throughout  central  and  western 
Germany.  Berlin  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  Prussian 
militarism,  which  prepared  to  carry  out  the  General  Staff 
plans,  drawn  up  in  1916,  for  the  suppression  of  a  revolution. 
In  an  attempt  to  save  the  dynasty.  Prince  ^lax  urged  the 
Kaiser  to  abdicate  and  on  the  sixth  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that  Marshal  Foch  would  make  known  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  to  the  German  delegates.  As  a  last  effort 
Prince  ^lax  planned  to  go  to  General  Headquarters  and 
carry  through  his  program.  But  his  socialist  supporters, 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  could  no  longer  control  their  follow- 
ers. They  were  forced  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, demanding  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  by  noon  of 
the  eighth  of  November.  Prince  Max  later  said:  "This  ulti- 
matum forced  me  to  resign.  It  meant  the  collapse  of  my 
policy  which  was  one  of  conviction  not  of  force." 

With  Germany  in  open  rebellion,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment tottering  in  Berlin  and  the  Rhine  bridges  in  control  of 
mutinous  troops,  the  Kaiser  at  army  headquarters  in  Spa, 
Belgium,  made  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  throne.  Hinden- 
burg  summoned  a  conference  of  army  officers  at  Spa.  but 
these  generals  declared  that  the  troops  could  not  be  relied 
upon  and  that  they  would  not  return  home  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Kaiser.  For  a  time  the  emperor  thought  of  abdi- 
cating as  German  Kaiser  and  retaining  the  crown  of  Prus- 
sia by  civil  war.  The  climax  came  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
of  Xovember,  when  the  Chancellor,  after  futile  attempts  by 
long  distance  telephone  to  secure  the  abdication  of  the  emper- 
or, was  forced  to  announce  at  Berlin  on  his  own  authority  that 
the  Kaiser  had  abdicated  and  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  re- 
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nounced  his  right  to  the  throne.  That  evening,  without  an 
open  word  of  farewell  to  his  peoples,  WiUiam  II.  fled  to  the 
Dutch  border.  The  fall  of  the  Kaiser  was  followed  within 
a  few  days  by  the  abdication  or  deposition  of  every  reigning 
German  prince. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  the  revolution  triumphed 
almost  without  bloodshed  in  Berlin.  The  last  official  act  of 
Prince  Max  was  to  designate  Ebert  as  Imperial  Chancellor, 
but  any  attempt  of  the  Majority  Socialists  to  maintain  the 
imperial  system  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Prince  Max,  would 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolution.  The 
regiments  of  the  Berlin  garrison  went  over  to  the  people  and 
elected  soldiers'  councils.  ^'/:  r"::c.-s  j^f  i,  (.  A;.  va-;:;]:r  rcc;- 
iment,  whom  the  Ka^<;;r  '.;:'  >, .:::::  m- !;  -  d  :/.)  ^Wc.:  :■'-.  Vw'r 
own  fathers  and  mothers  if  necessary,  were  among  the  first 
to  revolt.  The  workmen  of  the  Berlin  industries  assembled  in 
their  trades-union  houses  or  factories  to  elect  workmens' 
councils.  Chancellor  Ebert  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  na- 
tion requesting  the  maintenance  of  order  by  the  old  officials, 
but  from  a  window  of  the  Reichstag,  Scheidemann  announced 
to  the  masses  that  Germany  was  a  republic.  With  the  seizure 
of  Berlin,  the  victory  of  the  German  revolution  was  decided. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  imperial  government, 
the  western  army  was  completely  revolutionized.  Bolshevist 
doctrines  liad  been  spread  among  the  western  divisions  by 
troops  brought  from  the  Russian  front.  vSince  January  1918, 
the  Independent  Socialists  had  carried  on  a  secret  propaganda 
in  tlie  army.  The  allies  s|)rea(l  the  Lichnowsky  memoir  as 
well  as  other  German  documents  among  the  German  troops, 
until  the  morale  of  the  German  forces  was  almost  destroyed. 
Immediate]}'  after  the  German  (^Mieral  Staff  announced  the 
events  of  \ovem1)er  ninth,  all  the  German  units  elected  sol- 
diers' councils.  Ilindenburg  recognized  the  legality  of  these 
councils  and  directed  the  officers  to  coo])erate  with  them  in 
order  to  ])re\ent  the  dissolution  of  the  forces  and  to  bring  the 
troops  and  sup])lies  safely  beyond  the  Rhine. 
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After  the  armistice  Germany  was  deluged  with  pam- 
phlets which  declared  that  the  revolution  was  caused  by  a 
general  mutiny  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  corruption  of  the 
troops  in  the  east,  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  gold  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  the  plots  of  the  Independent  Socialists,  the  pro- 
paganda of  British  and  American  agents,  the  radical  and 
socialist  newspapers,  the  shirkers  and  cowards  behind  the 
front  and  finally  the  treason  of  the  nation  toward  the  army. 
At  the  very  hour  of  their  defeat,  the  German  militarists 
spread  the  legend  that  the  army  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
back.  Not  until  the  German  government  published  in  1919 
"The  History  of  Events  Immediately  Preceding  the  Armis- 
tice" was  the  extent  of  the  military  defeat  known  throughout 
Germany.  Professor  Delbrueck  states:  "That  the  army  did 
not  remain  unpolitical  during  the  war  is  the  fundamental 
reason  for  our  final  defeat."  Count  Kavserling  savs :  "The 
fundamental  error  which  caused  Germany's  tragic  fate  was 
the  belief  in  her  imperialistic  mission."  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  military  defeat  of  the  empire  was  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  German  Revolution.  i\lthough  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened by  food  shortage,  industrial  collapse,  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  officials,  revolutionary  propaganda  and  social  un- 
rest, it  was  not  until  the  army  was  defeated  that  the  German 
proletariat  led  by  the  ]Majority  Socialists  turned  against  the 
government  and  overthrew  the  empire.  Kurt  Eisner  in  his 
work  on  German  war  guilt  exclaims:  "The  socialists  did 
not  desert  the  militarists  until  the  front  had  been  broken,  the 
army  had  started  a  general  retreat  and  the  red  flag  had  been 
hoisted  over  the  imperial  palace."  In  one  sense  the  revolu- 
tion was  a  general  munity.  It  is  especially  significant  that 
the  hatred  of  the  November  masses  was  not  directed  against 
the  factory  owners  and  capitalists  but  solely  against  the  army 
officers.  Yet  the  revolution  established  the  socialists  in 
power,  because  every  great  radical  movement  in  an  indus- 
trial state  must  become  a  workingman's  movement. 
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To  understand  the  development  of  the  November  revo- 
lution, it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  tripartite  character 
of  German  socialism.  It  was  the  great  tragedy  of  the  German 
proletariat,  that  at  the  moment  of  triumph  over  the  autocra- 
tic and  capitalistic  empire,  the  socialists  were  divided  into 
hostile  groups.  Party  unity,  which  had  survived  the  shock 
of  revisionism,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  world  war  and 
the  success  of  Bolshevism.  When  the  socialist  party  on  the 
fourth  of  August  1914  voted  for  the  war  credits,  a  minority 
denounced  this  repudiation  of  the  Erfurt  Program  of  1891. 
In  March  1917  this  minority  seceded  from  the  majority  group 
and  formed  the  Independent  Socialist  Party.  The  Independ- 
ents, demanding  a  strict  adherance  to  the  Marxian  doctrines, 
regarded  the  action  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  supporting 
the  imperial  government  as  a  negation  of  the  doctrines  of  class 
struggle  and  a  betrayal  of  the  socialist  cause.  Now  the  Marx- 
ian doctrine  is  not  only  an  economic  theory  but  it  is  also  a 
W clt an s chaining .  As  an  economic  theory  it  is  evolutionary 
in  character,  but  as  a  political  and  historical  theory  it  is  dis- 
tinctly revolutionary.  This  inner  contradiction  is  complicated 
by  an  indefinite  explanation  of  socialistic  development.  Marx 
and  Engels  designated  the  transition  era  from  the  capital- 
istic state  to  stateless  communistic  society  as  the  period  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  without  defining  the  exact 
character  of  this  rule.  Demanding  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  this  dictatorship  in  accordance  with  the  Bolshevist 
interpretation  of  Marx,  a  third  socialist  party  calling  itself 
the  Group  of  S])artacus  developed  rapidly  in  Germany. 
Karl  Liebknecht,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  denouncing 
the  war,  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  an  able  writer  and  speaker, 
were  the  vSpartacan  leaders.  In  revolutions  the  victory  over 
the  old  order  does  not  insure  final  possession  of  power.  The 
history  of  the  German  revolution  from  November  1918  until 
the  ratification  of  the  ])eace  of  X'ersailles  is  almost  entirely 
tiiat  of  the  struggle  of  these  three  socialist  parties  for  con- 
trol of  the  state. 
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The  fact  of  the  German  monarchy  was  decided  on  the 
ninth  of  November.  Reichstag  and  Federal  Council  were 
pushed  aside  and  Majority  Socialists  and  Independents  began 
negotiating  for  the  establishment  of  a  socialist  government. 
The  Independents  demanded  that  the  republic  should  be  so- 
cialistic, that  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  proletarian  council  and  that  the  bourgeoisie 
should  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government.  The 
Majority  agreed  to  establish  socialism  but  wished  to  convoke 
a  national  assembly  as  soon  as  possible.  After  a  compromise 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissioners,  composed  of  the 
majority  leaders  Ebert,  Scheidemann  and  Landsberg  and  the 
Independents  Haase,  Dittmann  and  Barth,  was  formed  and 
assumed  revolutionary  control  of  Germany.  As  it  was  never- 
theless impossible  to  fill  all  the  government  offices  with  soci- 
alists, a  few  technical  ministers  were  appointed  from  the  mid- 
dle classes.  Thus  Solf  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
vv'ith  the  socialist  writer  Kautsky  as  his  mentor.  In  imitation 
of  the  federal  government,  since  Germany  remained  a  federal 
republic,  the  two  socialist  parties  established  coalition  govern- 
ments in  the  several  states. 

The  socialists  had  seized  power  in  Germany  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation  because  they  were  the  only  parties  which 
had  opposed  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  Pan  Germans.  The 
revolutionists  gained  at  once  for  Germany:  popular  sover- 
eignty, a  general  amnesty  for  political  prisoners,  the  eight 
hour  day,  equal  suifrage,  the  right  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
the  press,  suppression  of  militarism,  supremacy  of  the 
trades-unions  and  repeal  of  the  legislation  regulating  ser- 
vants. The  triumph  of  these  ideas  proves  that  the  German 
revolution  was  a  genuine  one.  Yet  the  new  government  was 
hopelessly  disunited,  did  not  possess  a  program  and  was  con- 
fronted with  the  gravest  revolutionary  problems.  Shall 
socialization  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  be 
carried  out  at  once  or  shall  onlv  those  industries  be  social- 
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ized  which  are  ready  for  sociaHzation?  Shall  a  national  as- 
sembly be  convened  to  express  the  will  of  the  German  people, 
or  shall  the  revolution  be  developed  along  Russian  lines? 
These  questions  divided  the  government  and  the  masses. 

During  the  general  rejoicing  of  the  proletariat  over  the 
revolution,  the  government  on  the  eleventh  of  November  an- 
nounced the  terms  of  the  armistice.  The  evacuation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  neutral  zone,  the  loss  of  roll- 
ing stock  and  material,  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  blockade  appeared  especially  severe  to  the 
nation.  Contrary  to  the  fears  of  the  government,  the  army 
v.'as  brought  home  by  its  own  leaders  and  demobilized 
This  was  the  last  achievement  of  the  German  militarists. 

As  the  armies  returned,  soldiers'  councils  were  formed 
throughout  Germany.  They  confiscated  supplies  of  food  and 
raw  material,  disorganized  transportion  and  within  two  weeks 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  anarchy.  In  the  indus- 
trial centres,  the  workmen  formed  working  councils,  which 
often  seized  the  control  of  industries,  re(juisitioncd  raw  ma- 
terials, raised  wages  and  atteniptcd  the  local  socialization  of 
the  means  of  production.  Often  these  councils  removed 
scliool  directors  and  teachers  and  abolished  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  A'ery  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
orders  of  the  central  government.  These  conditions  how- 
ever were  not  permanent  and  the  establishment  of  order  was 
due  largely  to  the  al)i]ity  of  the  German  lal)()r  unions. 

On  tlie  tenth  of  Novem1)er  the  central  board  of  the 
workmen's  and  soldiers'  councils  of  Greater  Merlin  assumed 
dictatorial  power  over  all  Germany  and  a])])ointed  a  commit- 
tee to  \\atch  over  the  new  government  of  six  commissioners. 
Tlie  IndependeiUs  and  v^partacans  announced  tliat  the  su- 
])reme  political  ])ower  in  Germany  was  not  in  t1ie  new  goxern- 
iiient  ])Ut  in  the  councils.  On  the  other  hand  the  Majorit} 
v'^ocialists  ])roposed  to  can-y  out  their  democratic  program 
and  elect  a  national  assemblw     W'itli  the  dissensions  among 
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socialists  increasing,  the  fate  of  Germany  depended  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  workmen's  and  soldiers'  councils,  unless  the 
allies  established  democracy  in  Germany  by  force  of  arms. 
The  arrogance  of  the  Berlin  central  board  of  workmen's  and 
soldiers'  councils  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  South  German 
states,  which  were  opposed  to  a  reign  of  terror.  The  new 
government  adroitly  used  the  southern  threats  of  secession 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Berlin  councils  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  six  commissioners  were  to  have  executive  and 
legislative  power  while  the  central  board  of  the  councils  was 
to  act  merely  as  an  organ  of  control.  The  new  government 
then  summoned  a  parliament  of  delegates  from  all  the  work- 
men's and  soldiers'  councils  of  Germany  to  meet  in  Berlin. 

Before  this  meeting  occurred,  representatives  of  tlie 
several  states  met  in  Berlin  and  voted  for  the  calling  of  a 
national  assembly  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  threat- 
ening anarchy.  The  internal  situation  was  indeed  desperate. 
At  this  time  when  the  French  and  a  portion  of  the  British 
press  were  heralding  to  the  world  the  news  that  the  Germ.an 
revolution  was  merely  a  ruse  of  the  old  ruling  classes  of  the 
empire,  the  nation  was  actually  torn  by  wild  strikes  and  local 
insurrections  while  orderly  government  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Thousands  of  workmen  were  unemployed  in  the  large  cities 
as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  many  industries  during  the  war. 
At  this  juncture  the  Spartacans  made  their  first  attempt  to 
seize  control  and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  revolution  into 
Russian  channels.  Proclaiming  a  general  strike.  Liebknecht 
said:  "The  movement  will  continue  until  all  power  has  been 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  Spartacus." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  the  parliament  of  work- 
men's and  soldiers'  councils  met  at  Berlin.  This  was  the 
most  important  event  since  the  Xovember  revolution.  In 
the  hands  of  this  parliament  was  the  fate  of  Germany  and 
the  solution  of  such  questions  as:  national  assembly  or 
councils  system;   gradual   or  immediate   socialization:  peace 
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with  the  allies  or  passive  resistance.  Liebknecht  correctly 
stated  that  the  members  of  this  parliament  had  to  decide 
whether  they  would  develop  the  November  revolution  into  a 
socialistic  revolution  of  the  German  proletariat  or  establish 
a  bourgeois  democracy.  Ebert  opened  the  sessions  of  the 
councils,  announcing  that  the  only  source  of  law  in  Germany 
was  the  will  of  the  people.  At  once  a  conflict  arose  between 
the  Majority  Socialists  and  the  Independents  and  Spartacans 
for  the  control  of  the  parliament.  After  three  days  of  de- 
bate and  many  demonstrations  the  parliament  finally  voted 
by  a  large  majority  to  hold  elections  for  a  national  assembly 
on  the  nineteenth  of  January.  This  decision  was  the  first 
great  defeat  of  the  Independents  and  Spartacans  and  an  in- 
dication that  the  representatives  of  the  German  working 
classes  wished  to  establish  democracy  instead  of  the  soviet 
system  of  government.  After  the  adjournment  of  this  par- 
liament the  defeated  Independent  leaders  seized  the  first  oc- 
casion to  withdraw  from  the  revolutionary  government. 

The  failure  of  the  workmen's  and  soldiers'  councils  of 
Germany  to  establish  a  soviet  government  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  Spartacans.  Firm  in  their  belief  that  a  second  re- 
volution was  necessary  to  secure  the  achievements  of  the 
first  and  convinced  that  the  convocation  of  the  national  as- 
sembly would  be  the  signal  for  the  counter  revolution,  they 
determined  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  control  of  Ger- 
many by  the  bourgeoisie  by  proclaiming  the  terror.  The 
Spartacans  were  conscious  of  their  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity to  the  masses  and  were  inspired  by  a  wild  fanaticism  to 
1)elieve  that  in  them  the  Marxian  teaching  was  to  be  reveal- 
ed to  the  entire  proletariat.  Their  ideology  w'as  that  of  the 
Bolshcviki ;  they  were  in  close  touch  with  the  Russian  lead- 
ers and  with  the  cry  of  all  ])ower  to  the  Soviets,  they  at- 
tacked the  Ebert  government.  Kosa  Luxemburg  exclaimed 
in  Ik'rlin:  "The  abolition  of  the  rule  of  capitalism,  the  realiz- 
ation of  tlic  socialistic  order  of  society;  this  and  nothing  less 
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is  the  historic  theme  of  the  present  revolution."  "The  nat- 
ional assembly,"  cried  a  Spartacan  to  the  armed  masses,  ''is 
an  obsolete  inheritance  from  former  bourgeois  revolutions." 

Representatives  of  the  German  Spartacan  Party  met  on 
the  thirtieth  of  December  in  Berlin.  Karl  Radek,  the  able 
Russian  leader  and  propagandist,  appeared  secretly  at  the 
meeting  and  pronounced  in  favor  of  civil  war  if  necessary  to 
establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  workers.  He  boasted  that 
the  Russian  proletariat  would  join  with  their  class-conscious 
German  brethren  to  fight  the  menace  of  Anglo-Saxon  cap- 
italism on  the  Rhine.  Although  Liebknecht  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  civil  war,  the  communist  party  voted  to  prevent  the 
election  of  a  national  assembly.  This  was  a  definite  break 
with  the  Independents,  who  at  the  last  moment  supported' 
the  elections,  although  advocating  immediate  and  general 
socialization.  The  Spartacans  were  convinced  that  if  the  as- 
sembly once  met  the  revolution  would  be  over  and  their  i)ro- 
gram  would  be  defeated.  Clemenceau  had  stated  that  he 
would  burn  Paris  if  it  would  save  France  and  the  Spartacans 
now  announced  that  they  would  lay  Germany  in  ruins  con- 
vinced that  from  the  ashes  of  the  empire  a  new  and  greater 
Germany  would  arise. 

On  the  fifth  of  January,  the  Spartacan  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Berlin.  The  principal  offices,  public  buildings,  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  and  several  barracks  were  seized  by  the 
red  guards.  Thoroughly  alarmed  the  Ebert  government 
placed  Xoske  in  charge  of  the  loyal  troops.  Aided  by  volun- 
teers from  the  middle  classes,  Xoske  attacked  the  Spartacans 
and  after  a  week's  struggle  drove  them  from  their  strong- 
holds. Street  fi^-hting  continued  for  some  davs  aftervrard. 
Karl  liebknecht  was  arrested  by  a  detachment  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  shot,  ostensibly  because  he  attempted  to  es- 
cape. Rosa  Luxemburg  v.as  murdered  by  government 
troops  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  The  reorganized  army, 
which  was  monarchical  and  conservative  at  lieart,  had  gain- 
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ed  this  victory  over  the  Spartacans  and  from  now  on  it  be- 
came a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  repubhc.  Noske's 
guards  restored  order  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  also  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  unoccupied  Germany. 

The  campaign  v/hich  now  commenced  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  national  assembly  was  marked  by  the 
general  political  revival  of  the  German  middle  classes.  Al- 
though the  revolution  had  destroyed  the  old  political  system, 
it  had  left  the  party  organizations  and  party  machinery  in- 
tact. Conservatives,  Liberals,  Catholics  and  Progressives 
entered  the  political  arena  under  the  new  names  of  German 
Nationalists,  German  People's  Party,  Christian  People's 
I^arty  and  Democratic  People's  Party.  A  study  of  their 
platforms  shows  that  they  all  espoused  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy, and  popular  sovereignty.  Over  thirty  million  votes 
were  cast  in  the  national  election.  The  Majority  Socialists 
received  11,466,716  votes  and  elected  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  deputies.  Their  opponents,  the  Independent  Socialists, 
were  completely  defeated,  electing  but  twenty-two  deputies. 
The  second  largest  party  was  the  former  Catholic  Centre 
which  gained  six  million  votes  and  eighty-eight  seats. 
The  Democrats  received  five  and  a  half  million  votes  and 
seventy-five  seats.  The  (lerman  Nationalists  gained  three 
million  votes  and  forty-two  seats.  Tlie  stale  elections,  held 
at  the  same  time  as  the  national  elections,  showed  similar  re- 
sults. Above  all  the  election  indicated  tliat  the  socialists  did 
not  possess  a  majority  of  tiie  assembly  and  would  therefore 
have  to  unite  willi  ihcir  former  allies,  the  Democrats  and 
Centre,  to   form  :i  go\ernment. 

Melding  to  the  demand  of  the  vSouth  (k'rmans,  the  Nat- 
ional yXssembl}'  was  convened  in  the  little  town  of  Weimar  in 
ThuringicL.  There-  at  tlie  former  seat  of  German  culture, 
I'",i)ert  o])eiie(l  the  N.'i.lional  :\ssembly  which  was  to  consoli- 
da;e  the  gains  of  the  rex'olution.  The  draft  of  a  new  lederal 
eonstitntion,  ])rei)are(l  b.-    Professor    Preuss,  and  advocating 
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the  possible  division  of  Prussia  had  already  profoundly  af- 
fected the  political  situation.  The  Assembly  however 
promptly  adopted  a  temporary  constitution  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  government  which  could  act  with  authority  at 
home  and  abroad.  Thereupon  Scheidemann  announced  that 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissioners,  Vv-hich  had  main- 
tained the  revolutionary  republic,  had  finished  its  historic 
mission  and  laid  its  powers  derived  from  the  revolution  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly.  Friedrich  Ebert  was 
then  elected  President  of  Germany.  In  a  dignified  speech  of 
acceptance  he  said:  "To  protect  the  freedom  of  all  Germans 
with  the  utmost  exertion  and  devotion  of  which  I  am  capa- 
h\e,  is  the  oath  which  I  have  sworn  between  the  hands  of  the 
National  Assembly".  Thtis  a  Heidelberg  saddler  trained  in 
the  school  of  socialism  and  a  true  son  of  the  workers  became 
the  successor  of  the  German  War  Lord.  A  national  ministry 
was  formed  by  a  coalition  of  Socialists,  Catholics  and  Demo- 
crats, with  Philip  Scheidemann  as  Minister  President,  and 
this  socialist  printer,  who  had  once  begged  a  meal  in  Bis- 
marck's kitchen,  occupied  the  position  of  German  Chancellor. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  Scheidemann  outlined  the 
program  of  his  ministry.  In  foreign  affairs  he  would  strive 
for  an  early  peace,  the  restoration  of  the  German  colonies, 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  participation  in  the 
league  of  nations  upon  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  otiicr 
powers.  In  liis  internal  program  Scheidemann  advocated  a 
democratic  administration,  improvement  of  education,  crea- 
tion of  a  people's  army  and  the  restoration  of  the  national 
economic  life. 

It  was.  b.o'vever,  difficult  for  this  ministry  to  maintain 
order  throughout  Germany.  The  Independents,  enraged  by 
their  defeat  and  the  ])etrayal  of  their  cause  by  the  ^.lajority 
Socialists,  encouraged  direct  action.  The  Spartacans  deter- 
mined to  strike  once  more  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  to  avenge   the   murder  of   their   former  leaders. 
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Aided  by  Bolshevist  agents  and  Russian  gold,  they  planned  a 
revolution  for  the  first  week  of  March  1919.  After  calling 
a  general  strike,  Spartacans  raised  the  red  flag  on  the  Alex- 
ander Square  in  Berlin  and  were  joined  by  the  marine  divi- 
sion and  the  republican  guards  of  the  Berlin  garrison.  Heavy 
fighting  continued  for  a  week  between  the  loyal  government 
troops  and  the  vSpartacans.  To  inflame  the  public  against 
the  Spartacans  the  government  falsely  accused  them  of  a 
general  massacre  of  prisoners  and  therefore  ordered  them 
to  be  exterminated.  vSo  low  had  the  military  power  of  Ger- 
many sunk  since  the  armistice,  that  the  government  could 
not  muster  three  full  divisions  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 
For  the  second  time  the  Berlin  communists  were  suppressed 
by  volunteers,  who  supported  the  regular  troops.  The  Spar- 
tacans in  Bremen  and  Hamburg  did  not  rise  until  later  and 
were  easily  defeated  by  the  government.  Munich  however 
revolted  and  organized  a  soviet  republic.  After  severe  fight- 
ing the  Bavarian  communists  were  suppressed  by  Prussian 
troops. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Bavarian  revolt,  the  national  in- 
terest was  centered  on  the  peace  conference.  Although  their 
leaders  had  warned  the  nation  to  expect  a  modification  of 
President  Wilson's  program,  the  Germans  were  totally  un- 
prepared for  the  terms  of  peace  which  were  published  to  the 
nation  on  the  eightli  of  May.  In  Berlin  enormous  crowds 
demons!  rated  before  llic  allied  missions  demanding 
a  just  })eace  and  the  fourleen  points  of  Wilson.  The  Nation- 
al Assembly  held  a  sj)ecial  session  in  the  Aula  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  P)erlin.  There  Scheidemann  declared  that  the  terms 
of  peace  were  unacce])tal)le.  The  loss  of  Alsace  Lorraine, 
Posen,  Dan/ig,  and  the  corridor  of  the  Vistula,  the  north- 
east corner  of  Old  Pimssia,  Malmedy,  northern  v^chleswig, 
and  the  ])ossible  loss  through  ])lel)iscites  of  L'])])er  vSilesia, 
tiie  AllcMistein  district,  centi-al  Schleswig  and  the  v^aar  \'allcy 
thi-eateiK'd,    from   the  r,ci-nKin  standpoint   to  deprive  the  iia- 
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tion  of  indisputable  German  territory  and  to  destroy  its  eco- 
nomic existence.  The  powers  of  the  reparations  commission, 
the  innumberable  economic  clauses  of  the  treaty,  the  unde- 
termined war  indemnity  and  the  loss  of  the  merchant  marine 
seemed  to  reduce  Germany  to  a  position  of  vassalage  for  gen- 
erations. Even  in  its  final  form  the  treaty  appeared  to  the 
German  socialists  to  be  unbearable.  Military  resistance  to 
the  allied  demand  was,  however,  impossible,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  denounced  any  attempt  at  passive  resist- 
ance. After  Scheidemann  resigned  Bauer  formed  a  minis- 
try of  Socialists  and  Catholics  and  the  National  Assembly 
ratified  the  treaty. 

The  National  Assembly  remained  in  session  for  over  a 
year  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  After  innumer- 
able compromises  it  promulgated  a  constitution  which  estab- 
lished a  federal  republic  and  left  the  several  states  practical- 
ly intact  as  democratic  republics  within  the  reich.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  modern  political  theory  the  constitution  was  sin- 
gularly deficient.  Because  it  was  constantly  attacked  by  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  assembly,  the  ministry  of  the  ma- 
jority parties  failed  to  carry  out  a  great  constructive  pro- 
gram. Convinced  that  it  would  take  decades  and  not  days  to 
establish  socialism,  the  ^lajority  Socialists  abandoned  their 
original  plan  of  action. 

The  economic  collapse,  universal  social  unrest  and  nat- 
ional indignation  over  the  terms  of  peace,  favored  the  devel- 
opment of  a  counter  revolution.  Possessing  able  leaders  and 
propagandists  among  the  bureaucrats,  army  officers  and 
agrarians,  efficient  organs  of  public  opinion,  large  party 
lunds  and  a  fanatical  following,  the  monarchists  prepared 
quietly  but  effectively  to  overthrow  the  republic.  Helfferich's 
attack  on  the  Finance  ^Minister  Erzberger  had  exposed  the 
questionable  practices  of  that  wily  minister  and  consequently 
discredited  the  government.  There  was  also  widespread  dis- 
content with  tlie  National  Assemblv  because  of  its  failure  to 
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adjourn.  The  Kapp  rebellion  of  the  Spring  of  1920  v/as  the 
first  determined  effort  of  German  militarists  and  royalists 
to  recover  control  of  the  Fatherland.  Their  success  would 
have  placed  Germany  in  the  control  of  reactionaries,  pre- 
vented any  attempt  at  a  rational  socialization  of  industries 
and  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  political  revanche. 

Aided  by  a  general  strike  and  the  loyalty  of  the  nation 
at  large,  the  Ebert  government  put  down  the  Kapp  rebellion 
within  five  days.  Unfortunately  for  Germany  the  attempt 
of  the  monarchists  was  followed  by  a  communist  rising  in 
various  German  cities.  That  the  government  had  been  neg- 
ligent in  dealing  with  reactionary  plots  was  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  rebellion  of  the  communists  in  the  Ruhr  valley  and  the 
sending  of  troops  into  the  neutral  zone  led  to  renewed  allied 
pressure  against  Germany  and  to  those  excesses  of  French 
imperialism  culminating  in  the  occupation  of  Frankfort.  The 
formation  of  a  new  German  ministry  under  the  Majority 
Socialist  Hermann  Mueller  resulted  in  fresh  negotiations 
with  the  allies,  the  suppression  of  the  communists  and  the 
election  of  the  first  Reichstag  of  the   republic. 

The  second  national  election  since  the  revolution  was 
held  in  June  without  serious  disorder.  The  Majority  Soci- 
alists elected  one  hundred  and  ten  deputies,  a  loss  of  fifty- 
five  seats.  The  Centre  elected  eighty-eight  dei)uties  losing  Imt 
two  seats.  The  13emocrats,  the  third  party  of  the  Mealier  coa- 
lition, were  decisively  defeated  1)y  a  loss  of  tliirty  seats  wliich 
reduced  their  strength  to  forty-five.  The  German  l\M)ple's 
]-*arty,  the  old  Liberals,  elected  sixty-one  deputies,  a  gain  of 
thirl y-nine,  wliile  ihe  German  Nationalists,  the  former  Con- 
servatives, elected  sixty- fixe,  a  gain  of  twenty-three  seats. 
The  largest  increase  was  made  by  the  fiidependent  vSocialists 
who  electetl  eighty  members  to  the  Reichstag,  a  gain  of  tilty- 
eight  seats.  The  Communists  secured  but  two  seats  and  all 
otlier  minor  parties  nine  seats. 

The  election  was  a  trium])h  for  the  Cierman  extremists. 
Tlie  irreat  Uciins  of  the  German  Nationalists  and  the  (lerman 
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People's  Party  show  that  the  conservative  and  Hberal  ele- 
ments are  still  powerful  factors  in  Germany.  They  are  also 
a  possible  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand 
the  rise  of  the  Independent  Socialists  Party  indicates  tHe 
vital  force  of  ^vlarxian  socialism,  and  the  discontent  of  a 
considerable  body  of  the  German  working  classes  with  flie 
failure  of  the  government  to  carry  out  the  revolutionary  pro- 
gram of  socialization. 

Although  the  ^Majority  Socialists  remained  the  largest 
party  in  the  Reichstag,  they  refused  to  form  a  coalition 
government  without  the  support  of  the  Independents.  The 
latter  declined  however  the  invitation  to  join  forces  with  the 
bourgeoisie.  Under  the  leadership  of  Constantin  Fehren- 
bach,  a  Catholic  statesman,  a  coalition  of  Centre.  People's 
Party  and  Democrats  was  then  formicd.  With  the  creation 
of  this  ministry  the  first  revolutionary  period  is  ended  and 
the  nation  enters  upon  an  era  of  republican  government. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Germany  states  that  she  will  loyally 
carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
\'ersailles.  v^he  will  at  the  sam.e  time  endeavor  constantly  to 
bring  about  a  revision  of  that  treaty  by  the  allied  powers. 
The  first  attempts  at  reparation  of  the  damages  done  to 
France  and  Belgitim  have  been  important,  considering  the 
terrible  economic  position  of  Germany.  The  recent  nego- 
tiations at  Spa  between  Germany  and  the  allies  resulting  in 
the  coal  agreement  and  the  promise  of  allied  loans  are  evi- 
dence of  a  German  attempt  to  carry  out  the  treaty  as  far  as 
possible.  Participation  in  the  league  of  nations  upon  a  basis 
of  equality  is  still  a  cardinal  point  of  German  foreign  policy. 
That  Bolshevism  is  a  problem  confronting  German  states- 
men, is  apparent  to  all.  There  is  a  certain  tendency  among 
intellectuals  and  conservatives  to  consider  establishing  Bol- 
shevism in  Germany  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  treaty  of  A'ersailles. 

A  civilized  nation  of  seventy  millions  living  in  the  heart 
of  Europe  and  freed  from  the  menace  of  militarism  is  cer- 
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tain  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  war  and  assume  a  new 
and  better  place  among  the  leading  states  of  the  world. 
IMeinecke  in  his  work  ''Nach  der  Revolution"  states :  ''The 
most  important  task  is  to  realize  at  last  the  aspirations  of 
German  idealists  and  Prussian  reformers  of  a  century  ago 
and  to  cause  even  the  lowest  strata  of  Society  to  be  permeat- 
ed by  that  civil  virtue  which  flow^s  from  the  moral  liberty  of 
the  individual." 


THE  SEASIDE  FIREPLACE 

By  Joel  AI.  Johaxsox 

Let  the  winds  roar,  and  the  rains  pour. 

And  the  snows  pile  up  before  the  door: 

Let  the  spume  fly,  and  the  sea-birds  cry, 

And  the  waves  leap  up  to  the  sky ; 

Let  the  fog-horns  blow,  and  the  boats  go  slow, 

And  the  dank  mists  over  the  ocean  flow. 

What  care  I ! 

From  salt-soaked  logs  and  chips  a  few. 

Bark  and  paper  and  a  match  or  two. 

In  dancing  flame  and  leaping  spark  and  glow, 

With  hiss  and  crackle  and  smoulder  slow, 

I  charm 

The  mirth  fulness  of  springtime. 

The  sultry  noon  of  summer's  prime, 

The  drowsy  dreams  of  autumn's  clime, 

And  alarm 

Old  Winter's  rime. 


THE  BRIGHT  DAY 
By  A^TXCENT  GowKx 

It  is  a  distinction  of  this  age,  one  might  say,  to  Hve  at 
elbow's-points  with  history.  To  the  most  twentieth  of  twen- 
tieth century  lands  war  was  brought  home  in  a  guise  lament- 
ably ancient.  And  in  less  sinister  forms  history  intrudes  upon 
us;  w^e  rub  acquaintance  with  every  period  of  humian  prog- 
ress; indeed,  with  the  claim  of  an  explorer  in  Africa  to  have 
seen  a  living  brontosaurus  it  seems  almost  as  if  we  had 
pierced  beyond  the  opening  day  of  our  ancestry.  In  America 
men  are  still  alive  who  were  at  grips  with  the  stone  axe  and 
the  stone  arro^v ;  in  South  America  the  poisoned  dart  was  a 
menace  to  our  late  ex-president ;  in  Australia  savagery  can 
claim  its  existence  co-temporal  with  the  secret  ballot;  in 
Japan,  the  wars  of  the  Roses  have  vanished  while  something 
surprisingly  like  the  Chartist  movement  takes  their  place. 
The  world  has  borrowed  from  the  condensive  art  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  and  seems  less  inclined  to  linger  over  processes, 
l)Ut  we  are  not  too  late  to  see  divergencies  of  custom  which 
the  celerity  of  railway  and  steamship  may  have  driven  be- 
yond the  ken  of  our  grand-children. 

In  China,  particularly,  one  roams  through  a  veritable 
museum  of  the  ])ast.  The  v^-alled  cities,  the  moated  villages, 
the  valleys  with  barricades  of  stone  and  tile  stretching  from 
mr)untain  to  mountain:  these,  without  exaggeration,  nil  the 
horizon  so  that  one's  e\es  lift  themselves  to  battkMncr.ls  and 
mutinous  troo])s,  of  hc^'ids  stuck  (!!^  jjil^cs,  of  cities  \vaxing 
garish,  riotous  ir.  flame.  Tlvre  are  reminders  of  the  'past 
in  the  oxen  splashing  through  the  i)ud(iv-liel(ls  or  in  the  songs 
of  the  ])easants  at  harvest.  Lastly  the  graves,  the  unmim- 
bered  nameless  mounds  whose  anti(|uity  the  moon  alone  seems 
to  understand  and  lo  cai^ess  softK'  enontjh. 
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So  even  today  we  may  see  China  from  pastoral  days  up 
through  her  midsummer  of  glorious  art  and  down  again  to  a 
wintry  solstice.  Yet  if  there  is  any  particular  stage  of  our 
western  history,  from  our  own  days  of  pasturing  on  Hindu 
Kush,  to  which  we  may  relate  this  vast  empire  of  the  east, 
we  would  choose  the  Renaissance.  The  situation  in  China 
closely  resembles  the  conditions  in  Italy  and  France  ana 
northern  Europe  when  men  "spent  their  time  in  nothing  else, 
but  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  Xow  as  then 
an  unappreciated  world  of  knowledge  has  burst  upon  isolated 
m.inds.  its  impulse  the  violence  of  constricted  waters.  In  one 
case  the  flood  was  the  inrush  cf  all  that  the  Greek  langtiage 
contained:  today,  the  English. 

The  similarities  are  not  valid  at  every  point.  A  stiper- 
ficial  view  will  find  something  purer  in  the  devotion  of  that 
unruly  mob  of  students,  crowding  BologTia  and  Paris  to  hear 
the  wonders  of  Aristotle,  than  in  the  desires  of  our  present- 
day  s:u  lenrs  of  Peking  and  Shanghai:  instead  of  Aristotle's 
fine  conceptions,  they  are  too  likely  to  be  seeking  extra  taels 
of  silver, — a  comfortable  clerkship  with  leistire  and  means 
for  gambling.  Yet  this  inference  leaves  otit  the  real  love  of 
country,  the  new  finding  one's  self  nationally,  even  a  desire 
for  unselfish  sacrifice  not  di^plaj-ed  often  in  the  common-sense 
China  of  yesterday. 

Patriotism — alv;ays  with  the  reservations  for  which 
s>vecpii:g  statenien.t  calls  as  vrell  as  the  deeper  and  better  im- 
])lications  of  the  word — is  a  new  virtue  in  China.  China's 
TTudential  philosophy  developed,  of  cotu*se,  centuries  ago.  the 
mechanism  of  government :  a  certain  unity  was  needed  for 
safety  and  trade.  But  concern  over  any  part  of  the  realm. 
other  than  his  own  was  not  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  Chinese. 
Usually  his  concern  was  more  closely  limited:  it  did  not  in- 
clude even  the  community  where  he  lived,  it  sank  itself  in  the 
persons  of  hi<  immediate  family.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
absence  of  co-operation  which  has  let    cities    go    undrained. 
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streams  undredged,  roads  unbuilded,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
many  generations.  Enterprise  sometimes  may  may  show  it- 
self at  the  hands  of  a  benefactor ;  a  canal,  for  example,  may  be 
dug  which  subsequent  rulers  neglect  because  its  restoration 
adds  to  the  glory  of  its  builder,  not  to  their  own  fame.  AMien 
a  flood  threatens,  the  farmers,  rather  than  join  to  repair  their 
threatened  dyke,  cross  the  river  under  cover  of  darkness  ?^nd 
breach  the  dyke  of  the  opposite  bank.  An  official  looks  on 
rank  and  place  not  as  an  opportunity  for  governing  justly  but 
as  a  chance  to  enrich  himself  which  he  has  won  bitterly  by 
intrigue  and  conspiracy.  And,  worse  still,  public  opinion  has 
condoned  his  offences.  Why  should  one  be  an  official,  the 
Chinese  asks  himself,  if  not  to  become  rich? 

We  state  these  things  in  the  present  tense  because  they 
are  as  much  typical  of  the  present  day  as  they  were  of  the 
past.  Eight  years  ago  was  a  pastime  of  American  newspapers 
to  print  maps  showing  how  much  of  the  world  had  been  made 
republican  by  China's  accession.  At  a  bound,  they  implied, 
China  had  out-distanced  the  sluggard  democracies  of  the 
AVest;  she  has  conferred  suffrage  on  her  women,  eciuality  on 
her  men,  she  had  elected  a  })resident,  set  u])  a  parliament,  even 
instituted  a  day  of  national  prayer,  and  all  without  that  tedi- 
ous folly  of  growth  and  development  which  England  and 
America  had  needed.  Today,  we  are  better  schooled  in.  revolu- 
tions;  we  demand  their  credentials.  Wq  are  not  sliocked  at 
knowing  that  the  military  oligarchy  which  styles  itself  tlie 
Middle  Flowery  Re])ublic  or  Peo])le's  Country  lias  turned 
loose  an  orgy  of  greed  and  corruptiori  such  as  an  old  order,  for 
its  own  i)reservation,  never  in  its  worst  days  vcould  ])ermit. 

'i'liis  is  tbe  morbid,  state  in  which  grow  the  germs  ot 
tvv'enty  vShaiUuug  crises.  \\  is  not  necessar\-  here  to  coiideimi 
japan  for  her  wrelched  shai'e  in  this  particular  iniustirc;  b\ 
making  enduring  enemies  of  the  Chinese  pe()])le  JaiKin  has 
wrouglit  her  ov.-i;  punisliment  ;  she  has  destroyed  wantonly 
what  were  once  rema.rK-abic  ])nssibililies    for   Icadershi])  and 
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influence  in  the  East.  She  has  worked  against  her  own  best 
ends.  WhsLt  should  be  made  plain  is  that  Shantung  crises  are 
bound  to  recur  and  bound  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world 
so  long  as  there  are  statesmen  who  will  sell  their  country  for' 
gold,  so  long  as  there  are  people  who  connive  at  their  own  be- 
trayal. It  is  the  situation,  which  as  blithely  may  be  dreamed 
bevond  the  horizon  of  our  interests  as  the  murder  of  an  Arch- 
duke in  Serajevo,  that  nevertheless  should  m.ake  absorbing  to 
us  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient  country  in  renascence. 

The  tide  of  western  knowledge  sweeping  across  the  East 
has  carried  with  it  much  refuse,  much  useless  jetsam,  it  has 
smeared  legendary  kingdoms  with  the  mud  that  silts  the  ways 
of  our  own  civilization.  When  the  Chinese  copy  us,  so  often 
it  seems  that  they  copy  merely  our  ugliness.  A  symbol  of 
this  is  visible  in  every  Chinese  landscape — a  grey  vine-cov- 
ered pagoda,  once  living  with  incentive  to  contemplation,  but 
now  affronted  and  even  cluttered  by  the  bill-boards  which  ad- 
vertise some  poisonous  patent  remedy.  IMuch  that  we  give 
the  Orient  is  poison,  but  China,  like  all  the  world,  must  drain 
its  strong  man's  draught. 

There  is  poison  and  there  is  tonic :  the  tonic  is  making  the 
blood  run  again  in  Chinese  veins.  It  is  helping  the  Chinese 
student  escape  from  the  selfish  solitude  of  his  own  well-being 
onto  that  breezy  plain  of  "our  China"  where  he  may  do  much 
that  is  rash,  much  that  is  foolhardy,  but  eventually  much  that 
men  will  count  great.  He  is  shorn  his  lengthy  finger-nails,  the 
tokens  that  he  had  never  applied  his  hands  to  any  work  except 
cryi)tic  exercises  in  rhetoric;  the  astonishingly  alert  and  cap- 
able Chinese  girls  no  longer  cramp  their  feet,  but  they  extend 
their  mental  view  even  further  than  new  feet  can  carry  them. 
The  scholar  is  ceasing  to  bask  on  prestige.  If  China's  renais- 
sai'iCe  continues,  and  her  only  safety  is  in  continuance,  able 
men  will  be  content  no  m.ore  to  loll  through  life  in  the  ease  of 
a  le?.  garden  and  harem. 

During  the  past  year  events  have  taken  place  which  will 
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deserve  a  place  of  significance  even  in  China's  interminable 
history.  They  have  taken  place  in  ways  curious  and  not  whol- 
ly congenial  to  the  western  point  of  view,  which  treats  laugh- 
ingly the  achievements  of  distinguished  scholars  and  which 
would  greet  an  uprising  of  school-boys  with  more  derision 
than  too  many  of  us  in  retrospect  mete  out  to  the  moving  faith 
and  sublime  pathos  of  the  children's  Crusade.  Yet  an  upris- 
ing of  school-boys  shook  the  government  of  China  to  its 
(bijths ;  it  brought  to  birth  that  expression  of  public  opir.ion 
and  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  for  which  the  country  has 
waited.  Only  the  1)egining  of  a  long  task  was  achieved  but  it 
is  something  that  1)y  strikes  and  by  propaganda  amongst  the 
uneducated  the  students  should  compel  the  resignation  of 
three  pov.erful  rulers.  The  methods  and  weapons  of  the 
students  were  admittedly  crude:  the  deed  was  the  thing; 
tlicse  i^oys  took  the  only  instrument  that  lay  to  hand  and 
thjy  used  it— tlvis  willingness  to  act,  to  venture,  is  a  moral 
victorv  wliicli  no  one  can  appreciate  v^n.o  has  not  suf located 
in  the  liopeless  j)assivity  of  Chinese  })Ui)Iic  life,  th.e  atniios- 
])here  of  fearfuln.ess  and  timidit}-  v.-here  eacli  man  prays  to 
the  gods  for  a  compromise. 

The  students  acted ;  it  is  invigorating  to  any  n-:an  to 
]i^■e  among  tliem  at  this  time  an.d  to  have  some  sliare,  vliough 
he  must  reconcile  hinnself  to  the  fact  liiat  years  going  by  vrill 
mak^'  it  a  lessening  siiarc.  in  slianing  t!i?ir  crnm^^c-s.  Vc  res's 
in  the  liands  of  any  who  wish  to  try  their  hands  at  hisi(v-y. 
<)\  any  wlu)  sec  something  r.iore  sijlendid  than  pur\e\ing 
noxel  comforts  1o  an  over-cr)m  forta])le  generation,  that  the 
s])irit  of  this  new  |;ilgrimage  in  China  be  not  led  to  st.'iid  ar^d 
sh,abby  siurines,  thai  iis  followers  be  not  left  to  bru.ise  th'^ir 
lieels  in  the  desert. 

'I'he  Chinese  (ell  the  slory  of  a  statesman,  Lu  !''eh-wen.. 
minister  to  the  founder  of  the  Ming  or  I'right  (l_\nast>-.  't 
was  iMs  lasl  Chinese  d\-i!asty  thai  fell  before  the  foreign 
l)ower  of  the  Manelui  bannermen,  so  thai  we  can  undersland 
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how  the  legends  of  loyal  Chinese  have  been  centered  round 
the  day  when  it  should  return,  the  Bright,  the  ^ling,  da\, 
even  as  the  belief  survived  through  folk-tale  and  poem  that 
Arthur  again  would  come  to  govern  Britain. 

Lu  P'eh-wen  served  his  master  faithfully:  he  kept  the 
Mongol  hordes  beyond  the  marches  of  the  Empire  and  his 
people  in  contentment  and  prosperity  until  one  da}'  he  went 
wandering  across  the  slopes  of  Purple  I^lountain,  never  to 
come  back  again.  His  Emperor,  Hung  \Vu,  died,  the  dy- 
nasty waxed  and  waned,  the  ^lanchus  stormed  the  Dragon 
throne :  Lu  P'eh-wen  had  come  no  more  since  he  disappeared 
into  the  valleys  of  Purple  Mountain. 

But  early  one  morning  a  stranger  came  to  a  goat-herd, 
and  again  many  years  later  to  another,  and  still  to  a  third; 
each  time  he  asked,  "When  will  the  Bright  day  dawn?"  And 
in  each  case  the  goat-herd  replied,  "Tsao  deh  hen,  tsao  deh 
hen;  it  is  very  early,  very  early." 

One  may  wonder,  if  Lu  P'eh-wen  again  should  appear 
during  the  coldest  watch  of  the  night,  whether  the  same  re- 
ply v.ill  greet  him  and  w^hether  we  too,  like  the  goat-herds, 
shall  send  him  away  sobbing  bitterly  and  stumbling  back  into 
the  darkness. 


thf:  bay  goes  marching 

By  JosiiPH  B.  Harrison 

The  bay  marches  under  the  wind. 

Bannered. 

There  where  the  water  is  deep 

The  cohorts  go  in  splendour,  white  pkimes  tossing 

Above  the  biue-grey  hosts  that  never  halt. 

Beyond,  the  shore  lies  dark  in  tlie  shadows  of  the  beach ; 

Bronzed-green  above  where  the  sun  first  takes  it. 

And  russet,  too,  in  the  taller  fir-tops, 

Then  lavender  and  blue,  and  mauve 

To  the  hill-crest,  through  the  piling  smoke 

To  where  the  trees  reach  clear  again 

Though  blended  still,  behind  a  veil,  against  a  veil 

Of  smoke  that  offers  no  resistance  to  the  wind, 

And  does  not  curl,  or  plume,  or  march — 

Though  down  below  here 

The  bay  marches  under  the  wind. 

Bannered. 

'i1ie  ])cvy  marclies  under  the  wind  ; 

I-)Ut  closer  in  behind  tins  ])oint. 

Where  tlie  water  shallo\vs, 

Mere  llie  crests  flatlei^..  the  plumes  languish. 

Tlie  splendour  fails. 

Tiie  liost  sends  in  its  angry  scuds  of  l)lue-l)lack  s(|uall 

Hut  fails  to  gri]):  they  i)ale,  si)read  thin 

And  vanisli  in  a  s])arkle  at  the  water's  cchj^v. 

The  sands  lie  ])lacid  in  the  sun. 

Mottled  here  and  there  with,  warm  salt  rivulets  ruid  pools 

Left  ]/y  tlie  tide  some  liours  ago.  and  ])resent1}' 
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To  be  reclaimed,  and  carried  out  again  perchance  [ancy 

To  swiftness,  and  a  touch  of  the  wind's  lash,  and  the  exult- 
That  turns  to  bitter  white  at  the  wave's  crest. 
For  though  the  sands  lie  warm  now  in  the  simshine, 
The  bay  will  soon  affirm  its  lost  dominion. 
When  the  tide  has  climbed  the  beach 
The  wind  will  have  its  own.    For  here 
The  trees  go  talking  to  the  beach's  edge,  and  there 
The  ba}-  goes  marching  under  the  wind. 
Bannered. 


A  CRISIS  IN  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
By  Frederick  M.  Padklford 

East  year  four  young  men  at  the  University  of  A\'ash- 
ington  made  an  investigation  in  Multiplex-Radio  Telephony. 
The  results  of  their  investigation  were  presented  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  in  New  York. 
Today  two  of  these  young  men  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Re- 
search Department  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  a  third 
is  in  the  emi)loy  of  the  W'estinghouse  Company,  and  the  fourth 
has  been  offered  positions  by  the  Western  Electric  Company 
and  the  Radio  Corporation,  with  one  of  which  he  will  doubt- 
less associate  himself.  There  were  no  adequate  o])portuni- 
ties  at  the  University  to  hold  these  men.  Three  of  them  were 
approached  with  reference  to  teaching,  but  they  replied  in 
effect  that  teaching  would  sidetrack  them.  These  were 
young  men. 

Recently  a  brilliant  scientist,  one  of  the  leading  physicists 
of  the  country,  sometime  president  of  a  prominent  New  Eng- 
land College,  left  Yale  University  to  w^ork  in  the  Nela  Labo- 
ratory of  the  General  lOeclric  Company,  where  the  op})or- 
tunities  for  effectixe  research  were  more  inviting.  Thus  of 
the  more  gifted  men,  young  and  old  alike  are  leaving  the  uni- 
versities for  the  great  industrial  laboratories. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  imiversity  was  the  logical  ])lace  for 
a  man  who  wislied  to  do  research  along  technical  and  indus- 
trial lines.  n\)day  the  universities  are  spending  on  research 
only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  speiit  b}-  the  great  indu.strial 
companies,  and  u])()n  graduation  the  young  scientists  and 
engineers  of  research  inclinations  make  straight  for  these  in- 
dustrial laboratories,  if  indeed  they  delay  for  a  university 
education  or  degree  at  all.  During  the  academic  year  1918- 
1919,  the  University  of  Illinois  s])ent   for  research  in  ex]M'ri- 
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mental  engineering.  865,000:  the  University  of  Alissouri. 
S3.000.  and  Throop  Institute  of  Technology-,  SIO.OOO.  Dur- 
ing the  current  year,  ihe  Ohio  State  University  is  spending 
SI  5,00(3  for  like  research,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
825,000.  \\'ith  these  trifling  sums  compare  the  appropria- 
tions for  research  of  the  great  industrial  concerns.  During 
the  year  1918,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  spent  in  round 
numbers  8150,000  for  research:  the  W'estinghouse  Electric 
Company.  8500.0(30.  the  General  Electric  Company,  SZ.OJ).- 
(303.  the  DuPont  Powder  Company.  82.'300.000,  and  the  West- 
ern Electric  Comipany.  82. 5 00. CO  3.  During  the  same  year  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  spent  82,(300,(300  on  research,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  88.(300.0(30.  The  number  of  research  men 
employed  by  the  above  industrial  concerns  ranged  froir:  ap- 
p'-Qximately  40  working  under  the  Eastman  Kodak  Coiri- 
pany  to  334  working  under  the  DuPont  Company. 

The  developm.ent  of  the  research  laboratories  was  en- 
couraged by  the  war,  which  gave  .Vmerican  industries  an  op- 
poriunity  to  take  the  lead,  and  which  aroused  industrial  Amer- 
ica, as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  to  the  need  of  cultivat- 
ing to  a  high  degree  the  nation's  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources, for  the  war  furnished  eloquent  and  grim  testimony 
to  the  superiority  of  the  pre-war  industrial  development  of 
Germany.  Despite  our  great  natural  resources,  industrial 
r::en  of  affairs  appreciate  that  America  can  hope  to  lead  in 
industry  only  if  a  constantly  recruited  army  of  able  men  is 
engaged  in  scientific  discovery  and  improvement.  It  is  a 
national  necessity  that  we  discover  thousands  of  young  men 
of  research  potentialities,  give  them  the  adequate  technical 
training,  and  then  provide  for  them  a  satisfactory  environ- 
r.^ent  and  adc^uate  salaries,  so  that  they  may  snend  their 
li^"es  in  fruitful  research. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  pressing  questions  in 
national  education  is  therefore  this  twofold  one:  where  are 
the  embrvo  scientists  to  be  trained,  and  when  trained,  where 
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are  they  to  do  their  research.  While  university  men  nat- 
urally have  their  own  rather  strong  prejudices  in  the  matter, 
society  at  large  is  concerned  only  to  know  that  these  young 
scientists  are  well  trained  and  that  research  work  is  being 
done.  At  no  distant  day,  the  nation  will  see  that  this  problem 
is  solved  and  solved  effectively.  If  the  universities  have  anv 
convictions  in  the  matter,  they  must  at  once  come  forward 
with  a  program  and  endeavor  to  gain  for  it  the  support  ol 
public  approval. 

There  are  three  solutions :  the  preliminary  training  may 
be  given  by  the  universities  and  the  research  carried  on  in  the 
industries,  or  the  training  may  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  plants  and  the  research  carried  on  in  the  indus- 
tries, or  the  training  may  be  given  in  the  universities  and  the 
research  conducted  in  part  by  the  universities  and  in  part 
by  the  industrial  plants. 

I  will  consider  each  of  these  proposals  somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  Training  in  the  universities  and  research  in  the  indus- 
trial plants.  There  are  very  obvious  advantages  in  continu- 
ing the  present  program  of  training  the  young  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  universities.  The  university  encourages  the 
technical  student  to  supplement  his  professional  preparations 
with  liberalizing  courses.  Tliis  makes  him  a  broader  man 
and  ])robably  a  better  scientist  as  well,  for,  as  l^rofessor 
Millikan  of  Chicago  has  recently  said,  "The  l)roadening  in 
fiuencc  of  a  university  is  perhaps  well  nigh  essential  to  the 
l)est  growth  of  the  scientific  mind."  Not  only  does  the  tech- 
rn'cal  student  in  a  university  find  the  op])ortunity  for  the  study 
of  general  su1)jects,  but  he  is  thrown  into  intimate  contact 
with  young  men  wlio  are  pre])ar!ng  tliemselves  for  otiier  ]M-o- 
fessions  and  vocations,  and  who  have  very  different  intellec- 
tual interests  from  his  own.  These  con.tacts  increase  his 
s;.  nipathies  and  enlarge  his  outlook,  'i'hey  teach  him  to  be 
ai  home  in  anv  societv  and  to  ha\'e  common  grounds  with 
olliers.      They   im])art    llie    intellectual    grace   aiul    riexil)ilily 
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which  we  expect  of  a  man  of  science  as  well  as  of  the  man 
of  letters,  and  which  are  so  important  an  element  in  the  suc- 
cess of  each. 

Moreover,  that  sifting  process  by  which  men  discover 
their  gifts  and  their  propensities,  a  process  which  deflects  a 
man  from  the  unhappy  choice  of  a  profession  to  a  more  con- 
genial one,  and  which  differentiates  the  imitative  minds  from 
the  creative  minds,  can  best  be  carried  on  in  a  university 
where  all  lines  of  study  are  represented.  In  any  university 
a  considerable  percentage  of  those  students  who  take  up 
engineering  in  the  freshman  year  discover  shortly  that  they 
have  made  an  unwise  choice,  and  of  those  who  remain  in 
engineering  only  a  fraction  are  qualified  for  research. 

If  the  probational  engineers  and  scientists  are  to  be  ef- 
fectively trained,  they  must  work  under  able  teachers,  men 
who  are  keen  and  professionally  alive.  However,  the  uni- 
versities cannot  hope  to  secure  men  of  this  type  in  the  future 
if  the  present  tendency  to  withdraw  research  from  the  uni- 
versities and  center  it  at  the  industrial  plants  continues.  The 
universities  cannot  possibly  fulfill  their  function  of  selecting 
and  developing  scientific  men  of  outstanding  ability  unless 
the  faculties  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  scientific  research,  and 
are  universally  engaged  in  research.  At  present  our  engi- 
neering faculties  are  being  drained  of  their  best  young  in- 
structors and  the  minor  positions  are  already  being  filled  with 
second  class  men.  Satisfactory  instruction  will  shortly  be 
confined  to  the  older  men.  who  because  of  position  and  asso- 
ciations, incline  to  remain  with  the  universities  despite  the 
lure  of  better  incomes  and  better  research  opportunities  else- 
where. One  may  therefore  safely  say  that  unless  much  more 
provision  is  made  for  this  work  in  the  universities  than  at 
present,  the  universities  will  shortly  be  unable  to  offer  ade- 
quate training  to  prospective  scientists. 

Xor  is  it  best  that  the  research  be  confined  to  the  indus- 
trial plants.    There  is,  of  course,  a  clear  advantage  in  having 
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some  research  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  large  indus- 
trial plant,  for  the  investigator  is  in  physical  contact  with  the 
entire  plant  and  is  directly  in  touch  with  the  conditions  out  of 
which  the  specific  problem  arises.  If  industrial  research  were 
to  be  confined  to  the  plants,  however,  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  a  decline  in  the  broader  scientific  outlook,  in  rever- 
ence for  truth  and  discovery  apart  from  their  immediate 
utilitarian  values,  in  short,  in  scientific  catholic-mindedness. 
To  l^e  sure,  the  industries  show  a  very  fine  attitude  toward 
their  research  men,  and  e::ert  no  definite  pressure  upon  them 
to  justify  their  research  on  financial  grounds,  but  in  the  long- 
run  the  indii5>tries  vrould  become  inipatient  if  the  research 
were  not  yielding  financial  returns,  and  conversely,  tlie  re- 
searcher would  feel  increasingly  embarrassed  if  he  did  not 
see  his  work  advancing  tiie  financial  interests  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  two  reasons  that  research 
shoukl  not  be  altf)gctlier  confined  to  the  industries,  but  should 
])e  carried  on  in  part  in  the  universities:  first,  ihat  the  stu- 
flents  may  be  trained  in  the  atmos|)here  of  research  l)y  men 
who  are  not  only  retaining  their  1:eenness,  their  enthusiasm 
and  tb.eir  ])ower  of  attack,  ])ut  actually  growing  through  ac- 
C(;mi)]ishment  in  research;  secondly,  that  tlie  dexotion  to 
srliolarsln'p  as  such  aiid  that  what  1  may  call  the  breath  and 
finer  s]:.irit  of  science,  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  merely 
utilitarian.  Ultimately,  industry  itself  would  suffer  if  the 
human  mind  were  not  to  mak'e  those  discoveries  which  are 
rnos'  likeb,'  to  be  revealed  to  the  ])atient  and  unworldly  search- 
er for  truth  who  works  l)est  in  an  academic  atmosphere. 

2.  Training  in  the  industrial  ])lanls,  and  research  in  the 
industrial  ])lan1s.  There  are  not  wruiting  i)r:u:tical  men  of 
affairs  and  educational  theorists  who  feel  that  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  ])roblem  is  to  transfer  the  training  of  our  jiroba- 
tional  research  men  to  the  industrial  ])lants  themselves.  This 
would  imply  that  schools  would  be  established  in  conjunction 
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with  the  great  industries  in  which  general,  as  well  as  techni- 
cal, education  would  be  given.  There  would  thus  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  industries  some  such  system  as  maintained, 
and  to  some  extent  still  maintained  in  the  cathedral  schools 
where  promising  youth  were  given  an  education  in  return  for 
their  services  as  choristers  or  ultimately  as  clergx'.  As  our 
industries  express  the  genius  of  modern  life  as  definitely  as 
the  mediaeval  cathedrals  expressed  the  genius  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  might  even  transfer  the  term 
cathedral  and  henceforth  speak  of  sending  a  lad  to  the  Good- 
year Cathedral  School  or  the  Westinghouse  Cathedral  School. 
A  clear  advantage  in  such  schools  Vv'ould  be  the  serious  attitude 
that  young  fellows  would  be  likely  to  take  toward  their  edu- 
cation, thus  secured  in  the  very  shadow  of  an  industry  and  at 
its  expense.  A  boy  would  feel  the  reality  of  his  training  and 
would  constantly  have  before  him  a  world  of  machinery  which 
VN'ould  give  effective  illustration  to  the  principles  of  his  techni- 
cal training,  and  would  have  before  him  the  immediate  exam- 
ple of  successful  men  in  his  own  line  who  had  made  good  by 
brains  and  industry. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  training,  however,  would 
probably  more  than  offset  the  advantages.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  the  education  would  be  less  flexible,  and  lads  would 
be  able  to  switch  less  easily  from  uncongenial  to  congenial 
fields.  Moreover,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the 
education  free  from  bias,  for  the  practical  would  tend  to  en- 
croach constantly  upon  the  theoretical  and  cultural,  and  the 
whole  political  and  economic  outlook  would  tend  to  be  that  of 
the  directors  of  the  corporation.  Just  as  the  cathedral  schools 
failed  in  time  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  society  and  so 
ceased  to  be  educationally  effective,  because  they  ignored  the 
claims  of  science,  so  these  industrial  schools  would  become  a 
social  liability  through  their  indifference  to  the  humanities. 

Inasmuch  as  only  a  rather  small  percentage  of  the  lads 
who  would  enter  such  a  school  at.  let  us  sav,  the  ninth  grade. 
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would  prove  to  be  desirable  men  for  the  less  exacting  posi- 
tions, and  as  the  men  gifted  for  research  would  be  only  very 
occasionally  produced,  the  industries  themselves  would 
probably  be  dissatisfied  with  this  costly  educational  invest- 
ment. Finally:  even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  such  schools 
would  tend  to  be  Prussian  rather  than  American  in  view,  and 
Vv'ould  not  supply  that  breadth  of  contacts  and  those  demo- 
cratic sympathies  and  tolerances  which  the  American  school 
system  has  always  safegtiarded. 

I  have  alread}-  discussed  above  the  objections  to  confin- 
ing researcii  strictly  to  tlie  industrial  laboratories.  A  system 
of  limiting  tlie  training  and  research  to  the  plants  v\-ould  rob 
youth  of  social  and  intellectual  contacts,  v/ould  tend  to  a  pre- 
mature determination  of  one's  life  work,  would  place  educa- 
tion at  the  dictation  of  the  commercial  interests  and  would  lay 
the  emphasis  upon  the  immediate  and  the  practical  in  scien- 
tific discovery. 

3.  Training  in  the  universities  and  research  both  in  the 
industries  and  the  universities.  If  the  above  reasoning  is  cor- 
rect, one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  universities 
should  continue  as  the  training  shools  for  those  men  who  are 
later  to  figure  as  the  technical  experts  and  the  scientific  dis- 
coverers, and  to  the  further  conclusion  that  some  effective  re- 
search should  be  carried  on  at  the  imiversities.  1  low  tlien,  is 
this  to  become  accomplished?  In  tlie  first  place  it  would  re- 
quire large  investments,  for  tlie  prol)lems  in  industrial  re- 
sccircli  vj'c  now  so  com])licate(]  tliat  a  considerable  physical 
enuinnvnt  is  required  for  their  solution, and  even  more  a  con- 
siderable grou])  of  highly  s])ecialized  scientists  making  their 
iiidixidual  contril)Ulion  to  a  svnthetic  resuH.  y\n  occasic^nal 
piiilanthro])ist  could  doubtless  be  found  who  would  establish 
in  conjunction  with  some  university  a  foundation  similiar  to 
the  Mellon  Institute.  Rut  the  universities  could  hardlv  wait 
for  such  benefactors.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  re(|uest  the  tax- 
])ayers  at  large  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  providing  and 
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maintaining  varied  industrial  laboratories  at  the  state  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Though  it  is  true  that  in  the  long  run 
the  public  at  large  would  benefit  by  the  work  in  such  labora- 
tories, the  principal  beneficiaries  would  be  the  corporations. 
It  is  therefore  altogether  reasonable  that  the  manufacturing 
plants  should  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  re- 
search laboratories  at  the  universities. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  escape  from  such  a  pro- 
gram as  the  new  plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolog}-.  This  plan  is  of  course  familiar  to  scientists,  but  it  is 
not  well  known  or  understood  by  the  educational  world  at 
large.  It  is,  briefly,  a  plan  whereby  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  agree  to  give  the  institute  financial  sup- 
port, and  the  institute  agrees  to  train  technical  experts  for 
the  industries,  giving  a  particular  industry  every  possible  help 
in  finding  the  right  man.  to  arrange  conferences  with  its  tech- 
nical staif  on  problems  pertaining  to  the  business  of  any  par- 
ticular industry,  to  advise  a  company  where  its  technical  prob- 
lems requiring  consultations,  investigations,  or  tests  could 
best  be  carried  on.  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to  under- 
take the  research  in  the  institute  itself  in  certain  cases  for  a 
fee  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  company  and  the  insti- 
tute. 

This  plan  should  bring  about  intelligent  cooperation  be- 
tween the  industries  and  the  university  to  their  mutual  profit. 
The  instructional  staff  would  necessarily  visit  the  industries 
and  see  the  problems  at  close  range,  and  the  students  would 
alternate  between  the  university  and  the  plant  during  the 
period  of  training  to  their  very  great  advantage. 

It  seems  to  nie  that  we  must  adopt  some  such  plan  in  our 
universities  and  without  delay.  The  situation  is  particularly 
acute  here  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  the  east  is  draining  us  of 
most  of  our  most  promising  scientists.  ^loreover.  our  in- 
dustries, which  are  so  very  slow  in  developing  and  which  feel 
so  lieenly  the  handicap  under  which  thev  are  strusfglino-  in 
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their  effort  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  prestige  and  the 
fmancial  power  of  corresponding  industrial  establishments  in 
the  east,  need  the  scientific  support  of  the  universities  quite 
as  much  as  the  universities  need  the  financial  support  of  the 
industries  for  the  maintenance  of  research..  Our  western 
manufacturers  are  not  alive  to  the  fact  that  to  the  future  life 
of  an  industry  the  technical  expert  is  as  necessary  as  labor 
and  capital,  but  they  must  realize  it  shortly.  Already  handi- 
capped, our  manufacturing  industries  cannot  hope  to  flourish 
without  the  support  of  research.  Inasmuch  as  a  very  few  of 
them,  if  any,  are  financially  able  to  establish  costly  research 
of  their  own,  the  wise  policy  would  be  for  them  to  combine  in 
the  support  of  industrial  research  at  the  universities. 

I  think  it  should  therefore  be  a  part  of  the  program  of 
our  universities  to  educate  our  industrial  leaders  along  the 
lines  outlined  in  this  paper,  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
effective  industrial  research  laboratories  in  our  universities 
in  the  near  future. 


SIBERIA  STRUGGLIXG  THROUGH 
By  Riley  Allen 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1919  Madivostok.  easternmost  of 
vSiberia's  cities,  needed  hospital  facilities  very  badly — needed 
them  as  only  a  city  can  need  them  which  faces  a  recurrence  of 
epidemic  typhus  fever,  a  tide  of  wounded  and  diseased  sol- 
diers coming-  in  from  the  battlefields  out  west,  and  an  influx 
of  refugees. 

At  Madivostok  were  the  main  headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  commission  to  Siberia.  There  were 
also  its  warehouses,  well  filled  with  relief  supplies  in  great 
variety.  There  were  American  doctors  and  nurses,  skilled  in 
fighting  typhus,  and  in  handling  "clean-up"  campaigns,  and 
in  administering  hospitals.  And  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  ready  and  willing  to  reopen  in  Madivostok  a  hospital  of 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  beds. 

The  principal  problem  was  a  building.  Madivostok,  nor- 
mally of  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  people,  was  over- 
crowded with  refugees  and  with  foreign  troops.  Military 
barracks,  public  buildings  and  even  hotels  had  been  comman- 
deered for  military  use.  Building  operations  were  paralyzed 
by  war  and  revolution. 

The  finest  building  in  the  city  is  the  commercial  High 
School.  It  was  occupied  by  soldiers.  The  school  had  been 
summarily  closed  by  the  general  in  command  of  the  city  to 
quarter  his  fighting-men.  Red  Cross  officials  went  to  the  gen- 
eral and  said: 

''This  city  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  hospital.  We  will  sup- 
ply the  hospital  and  stall  if  you  will  put  your  battalion  else- 
v.-here.  We  understand  that  you  will  not  move  your  men  out 
to  allow  school  to  re-open  but  perhaps  you  will  do  so  to  allow 
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the  establishment  of  a  hospital.    We  will  establish  the  hospi- 
tal and  run  it  if  3^011  will  put  your  men  elsewhere." 

The  general  after  some  consideration  assented,  and  gave 
orders  to  the  battalion  to  get  other  quarters — somehow. 

This  news  was  made  public  and  immediately  in  Vladi- 
vostok there  was  manifested  that  trait  of  the  Siberian  people 
of  today  which  to  me  seems  guarantee  that  they  will  struggle 
tlirough  their  present  slough  of  misery  and  disorganization 
and  emerge  on  higher,  firmer  ground  into  what  a  noted  Amer- 
ican calls  "the  light  of  a  new  day." 

In  the  newspapers,  in  the  municipal  Duma,  in  the  par- 
ents' and  teachers'  associations,  and  in  the  public  discussions 
everywhere,  there  was  a  spontaneous  and  concerted  "drive" 
of  public  opinion  against  turning  over  the  school  building  for 
a  hospital  and  in  fa\or  of  re-establishing  the  Commercial 
School. 

They  came  to  the  Red  Cross  offices  by  individuals,  by 
committees,  by  delegations — men  and  w^omen  of  Vladivos- 
tok.    And  they  said: 

"The  Red  Cross  has  it  in  its  power  to  make  possible  the 
reopening  of  our  school,  the  leading  school  in  the  city,  the 
center  of  learning,  of  culture,  of  research.  You  have  proved 
that  the  soldiers  can  be  dislodged.  Now  let  us  get  the  school 
going  again." 

Here  was  a  su1)ject  for  good  argument,  and  a  perfectly 
fricTidl}-  argument  ensued.  The  \\Q(\  Cross  men  put  it  this 
way:  "^'our  city  faces  a  winter  of  terri])]e  typlius,  and  other 
diseases.  \'our  military  and  civilian  hospitals  are  f)veril()w- 
ing.  lV'o])le  are  dying  uncounted  for  lack  of  hospital  care. 
Yet  you  wish  to  turn  down  an  op])()rlunity  to  have  here  a 
great  l]os})ilal  which  may  save  in  the  next  six  months  thou- 
sands ol  lives.     W  by  .'" 

-And  one  bearded,  sj)ectacled  Ivussian,  whose  lace  was 
thai  of  a  thinker,  said  : 

"\'(»nr  hospital  nn'ghl  sa\e  thousands  of  lives.  'iMiis 
school   will  sa\('  ten  tinirs  tlirU   number,     ^'our  hospital  alle- 
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viates  the  suffering  or  saves  the  life  of  an  individual;  our 
schools  save  the  family,  the  home:  save  knowledge,  spread 
knowledge.  Russia  can  give  many  lives  today  that  future 
generations  may  know  better  how  to  live." 

The  Red  Cross  did  not  open  its  hospital  in  the  Commer- 
cial School  building.  A  few  weeks  later  the  school  was  re-es- 
tablished. And  newspapers  of  the  city  heralded  with  ex- 
ultance  the  fact  that  this  American  organization  recognized 
the  force  of  public  opinion  in  Madivostok.  One  newspaper 
said: 

''Wq  have  been  under  the  heel  of  autocracy  and  somiC- 
times  we  have  believed  that  public  opinion  is  impotent  in  Si- 
beria. This  gives  us  new  hope  to  fight  on  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  education  and  extension  of  knowledge  to  all  peo- 
ple," 

The  incident  is  significant,  but  is  not  isolated.  Situa- 
tions very  similar  were  experienced  by  the  American  relief 
workers  in  a  dozen  Siberian  cities.  The  Siberian  people  of 
today  are  so  determined  upon  gaining  useful  knowledge,  upon 
learning  how  to  live  better  and  to  work  more  intelligently, 
that  they  will  sacrifice  with  the  glad  exaltation  of  martyrs  the 
lives  of  today  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  tomorrow. 

With  their  thinking  men  and  women  this  principle  is  con- 
scious. I  believe  that  with  the  majority  it  is  unconscious, 
instinctive.  They  have  been  fighting  for  intellectual  freedom 
for  more  than  a  half  century.  It  is  in  their  blood.  America 
has  scant  realization  of  the  amazing  extent  to  which  Russia 
and  Siberia  had  been  propagandized  by  revolutionists  even 
prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty.  The  propaganda 
for  political  freedom  was  no  more  active,  no  more  persistent, 
no  more  acute  then  that  for  intellectual  freedom.  Indeed, 
they  often  went  hand-in-hand,  inseparable,  each  complemen- 
tary to  tiie  other.  And  from  the  "liberals"  of  the  nobility  to 
the  peasants  this  propaganda  made  its  converts.  They  became 
zealots  for  the  cause. 
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Among  a  surprising  number  of  the  young  Russians 
whom  I  met  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  years  in  Siberia, 
eagerness  for  knowledge  amounted  to  passion.  They  saw, 
in  the  chaos  of  Siberian  affairs,  blow^s  from  which  the  edu- 
cational institutions  w^ould  be  long  in  recovering.  Xor  w^as 
this  thirst  for  study  and  learning  confined  to  the  younger 
people.  There  came  into  my  office  at  A'ladivostok  one  day 
a  man  \\  ho  had  made  his  w^ay  from  the  Altai  district  of  w^est 
Siberia  through  many  perils  and  hardships  to  the  Americans, 
tc»  ask  lielp  in  getting  back  to  the  Altai  some  cultural  ma- 
terials such  as  school-books,  photographic  apparatus,  news 
print  paper,  and  the  like.  He  had  come  more  than  thirty- 
five  huiidrcd  miles.  He  spoke  broken  English,  but  even  his 
uncouthncss  of  sneechi  scarcely  impaired  the  burning  elo- 
quence with  v.'hich  he  pleaded  for  help  in  getting  to  the  vil- 
lagers and  p/jasants  O'  that  remote  district  the  things  which 
would  help  them  to  li  e  better,  which  would  widen  the  nar- 
row horizon,  and  leach  them  of  a  world  outside. 

The  lr)vcd  "Ba1)nphka"  (Mme.  Breshkovskaya),  the 
''Grandmother  of  the  Ru.ssiaii  Revolution,"  said  to  me  on 
that  day  in  Madivostok  when  she  embarked  for  America: 

"Siberia  does  not  need  the  bayonets  of  foreign  soldiers. 
She  needs  your  books,  your  maps,  your  blackboards,  your 
school  materials  of  every  sort.  Her  schoolhouses  have  been 
turned  into  military  barracks,  or  burned  down.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  grov/ing  u])  without  knowledge.  AAdiat  we 
Russians  need  is  to  learn — learn — learn!" 

1'he  stories  of  how  the  zcmstvos  (ori;tinizations  roughly 
corresponding  to  our  count}-  governments),  though  often 
(•niascrJated  by  hostile  military  or  civil  sr.])er-governments, 
liave  struggled  to  carry  on  tlieir  cultural  work  are  proof  of 
the  eagerness  foi"  people's  education.  .Xnd  these  zemstvos 
arc  but  a  fraction  of  the  organizations  which  carry  on  cul- 
tural work.  Tlie  great  coo])erative  associations,  the  Union  of 
Cities,  tlie  innumerable  village  societies  have  ])rograms  which 
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include  the  importation  of  school  books  and  other  materials, 
educational  moving-pictures,  free  concerts,  libraries,  lectures, 
public  meetings  to  discuss  public  questions.  Often  these  pro- 
grams are  crude,  imperfect,  scarce  begxin:  and  always  they 
are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  the  materials,  by  difficulties  of 
transportation,  by  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Sometimes  they 
are  hampered  by  the  active  opposition  of  some  higher-up — 
probably  this  was  more  true  under  former  governments  than 
today. 

One  of  the  minor  activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Madivostok  was  to  furnish  warm  v.inter  clothing  to  the 
sledge-crews  of  a  country  zemstvo  which  supplied  the  small 
towns  and  villages  of  an  eastern  Siberian  district  with  edu- 
cational "movies."  There  was  no  railroad  transportation  in 
this  district.  The  movie  outfit,  projector  and  all,  was  taken 
from  village  to  village  by  sledge,  moving  over  the  snov.-  day 
after  day,  and  often  at  night,  in  the  intense  cold  of  a  Siberian 
winter.  The  zemstvo  was  poor,  and  its  volunteer  sledge- 
crews  were  poorer,  hence  the  need  for  clothing  to  keep  them 
from  freezing,  and  hence  the  Red  Cross  gift. 

When  I  left  Siberia  in  July,  1920,  military  and  political 
conditions  were  complex,  and,  to  the  Siberian  people,  deeply 
disheartening.  Six  years  of  foreign  and  civil  war  have 
brought  to  the  cotm.try  many  deplorable  things.  Their  suf- 
ferings have  been  immense.  Their  losses  in  man-pov/er  and 
in  material  have  been  heavy,  and  repeated  blows  have  been 
given  their  national  pride  and  desire  for  national  unity  of 
government.  In  some  respects  Siberia  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1920  fell  to  depths  lower  than  at  any  other  time  since 
Russia  entered  the  Great  War.  The  Eastern  Siberia  gov- 
ernment presented  a  pitiful  picture — the  picture  of  a  brave 
effort  to  function  in  spite  of  almost  hopeless  weakness,  part- 
ly due  to  conditions  within  and  partly  due  to  foreign  factors. 
Yet  even  then  signs  were  increasing  that  the  Russians 
were  working  toward  an  end  of  civil  war. 
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The  Siberian  country  is  an  empire  of  almost  untouched 
riches.  The  Siberian  people  are  susceptible  of  a  high  degree 
of  social  development. 

They  have  a  long  ordeal  still  to  endure.  That  is  about 
th  only  predictable  certainty.  In  politics,  in  foreign  trade,  in 
home  affairs,  they  have  yet  to  go  through  many  phases.  They 
may  have  civil  war  for  some  years  to  come.  But  Siberia  is 
struggling  through,  and  the  passion  for  knowledge — which 
the  six  years  of  suffering  has  not  destroyed — will  ultimately 
set  the  Russian  people  of  this  vast  and  little-known  country 
on  the  high  road  to  a  place  among  t1ie  advanced  peoples  of 
the  world. 


THE  CHANGING  THEATRF: 
By  Gi-ExN  Hughes 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  everything  changes.  We  know 
that  the  theatre,  Hke  any  other  institution,  must  change  con- 
stantly. Therefore  it  is  somewhat  misleading  for  writers  to 
speak  of  "the  changing  theatre"  as  if  it  were  a  phenomenon 
peculiar  to  our  own  day.  And  yet  it  has  seemed  to  many  per- 
sons that  within  the  past  two  decades  the  changes  in  the 
theatre  have  been  so  rapid  and  so  revolutionary  in  character 
that,  relatively  speaking,  the  preceding  years  marked  a  static 
period  in  its  development. 

What  are  the  significant  evidences  of  the  recent  change? 
First,  a  new  conception  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  stage 
design.  For  a  long  time  stage  decoration  was  in  the  hands  of 
professional  mechanics  whose  forte  was  dexterity  rather 
than  artistry.  In  general,  the  aim  of  these  designers  was  to 
imitate  nature  as  accurately  as  the  limitations  of  the  stage 
would  allow.  If  imitation  proved  impossible,  they  resorted  to 
elaborate  and  grotesque  embellishments  which  stunned  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  a  consistent  and  appropriate  setting  for  a 
play,  other  than  a  consideration  of  necessary  entrances  and 
exits:  and  fundamentals  of  art  structure  and  color  combina- 
tion were  practically  ignored.  This  system,  when  developed 
to  its  logical  extreme,  ended  in  artifical  elaborateness  and 
mechanical  trickery  which  hypnotized  for  a  time  the  undis- 
criminating  portion  of  the  audience,  but  which  eventually 
sickened  and  offended  the  tastes  of  even  the  majority. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  dissatisfaction  occurred  the 
astonishing  rise  of  the  moving  pictures,  which  naturally  laid 
great  stress  on  visual  beauty.  The  result  was  that  the  theatre 
began  to  lose  its  appeal.     The  time  was  ripe  for  artists  to 
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come  to  its  rescue.  This  they  did  in  several  ways.  The 
bolder  ones  established  small  theatres  of  their  own;  others 
convinced  influential  managers  that  the  public  wanted  a 
higher  standard  of  productions;  still  others  waged  an  active 
campaign  through  schools  and  community  groups  to  educate 
large  masses  of  people  in  the  possibilities  of  the  true  art 
theatre.  All  this  energy  has  not  been  unproductive.  It  has 
given  rise  to  a  complex  movement  which  is  absorbing  the  in- 
terest of  the  intellectual  world  to  an  ever-increasing  extent. 
And  like  all  revolutions  it  has  its  excesses  and  its  defects. 
A  thousand  theories  of  the  ideal  theatre  have  sprung  up  over 
night.  vSome  of  these  are  profound,  others  arc  ludicrous;  but 
many  of  them  are  sincere  and  original.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a  short  analysis  to  present  these  theories.  They  are 
being  discussed  freely  in  many  periodicals  and  books,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  familiar  to  most  readers.  Certainly  one  of 
the  outstanding  opinions  is  that  advanced  by  Gordon  Craig, 
who  is  a  pioneer  in  the  new  art  of  the  theatre. 

Craig's  great  contribution  has  been  an  insistence  on  the 
return  to  simplicity  of  scenic  effect.  He  would  abolish 
utterl}'  all  realistic  imitation  of  life  and  nature.  He  believes 
in  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  dramatic  n^otives,  and  the  re- 
duction of  a  scene  to  almost  an  indivdual  symbol.  By  the 
expert  use  of  light  and  shadow,  mass  and  space,  he  would 
sui)pl}-  the  necessary  atmosphere  and  liackground  for  a  play. 
It  is  his  hope  that  some  day  living  actors  will  be  removed 
from  tlie  stage,  and  their  places  taken  my  marionettes.  The 
living  actor,  being  human,  is  a  varia1)le  medium  of  exi)res- 
sion,  and  Craig  asserts  thai  the  artist  cannot  risk  his  work 
in  the  hands  of  variable  mediums,  lie  would  accentuate  the 
aesthetic  vakies  of  movement,  color,  music,  and  arrangement 
i-atlur  than  the  charm  and  magnetic  force  of  ])ersonality. 
'i'he  theatre  to  him  is  a  tem])le,  where  ])ers()ns  may  come  to 
witness  with  reverence  tlie  emotional  exj)eriences  of  mankind 
preseiil'vd  with  tlie  u.tii'OSi  subtlety  of  a])peal.. 
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This  sounds,  naturally,  a  bit  wild  and  impossible  to  the 
normal  mind.  And  no  doubt  it  is  impossible.  Ideals  always 
are,  if  they  are  worth  much.  But  accepted  with  reservations, 
it  has  proved  a  wholesome  ideal,  for  it  has  helped  rid  the 
theatre  of  many  gross  evils  of  realism.  Two  extremes  are 
essential  before  a  mean  can  be  attained,  and  v\e  have  plenty  of 
Broadway  producers  at  one  extreme — producers  whose  con- 
ception of  a  triumph  is  the  detailed  representation  of  a  mod- 
ern restaurant,  even  down  to  the  actual  coffee  in  the  percola- 
tor, with  the  aroma  wafted  to  the  nostrils  of  the  audience. 
We  need  Gordon  Craig  and  more  of  his  kind  to  offset  these. 

And  fortunately,  the  sane  and  happy  medium  has  been 
struck.  There  are  in  Europe  and  America  today  a  number 
of  designers  and  producers  who  have  selected  the  best  por- 
tions of  conflicting  theories,  and  have  evolved  a  stage-craft 
which  is  admirably  effective.  One  of  these  men  is  Robert 
Edmond  Jones,  who  has  achieved  great  and  well-merited  suc- 
cess through  his  work  on  recent  Xew  York  productions.  He 
has  stated  with  charming  style  his  own  conclusions  that : 

"Scenes  must  fill  the  eye  of  the  audience  to  that  perfect 
evenness  at  which  neither  feast  nor  famine  draws  off  its  at- 
tention: and  for  the  actor  they  must  help  right  up  to  that 
giddy  point  just  short  of  where  they  would  fall  over  on  him 
and  smother  him.  \\>  must  build  the  hearth  where  the  ac- 
tor can  come  and  flame." 

And  even  though  the  new  artists  may  err  occasionally 
in  etherealizing  stage  art  to  the  point  where  it  passes  into 
]  allid  affectation,  with  its  roots  too  high  above  the  solid  earth 
for  healthy  nourishment;  nevertheless  they  are  bringing  to 
the  drama  a  spirit  which  will  intensify  its  beauty  and  its 
grandeur. 

The  other  significant  and  obvious  change  taking  place 
in  the  theatre  as  a  result  of  the  new  movement  is  the  gradual 
revulsion  against  the  thesis  play.  When,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  classicism  had  gone  to  seed,  and  romanticism  had 
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been  found  impractical  as  a  means  of  quickening  the  thought 
and  action  of  people,  it  was  more  or  less  inevitable  that  certain 
dramatists  should  strike  out  boldly  in  an  attempt  to  make 
plays  a  real  and  immediate  force  in  the  solution  of  social  and 
political  problems. 

Ibsen,  with  his  great  genius,  battered  down  the  walls  of 
existing  dramatic  tradition,  and  focused  his  attention  on  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  state.  With  ruthless  persistence 
he  attacked  evil  and  hypocrisy  wherever  he  found  them.  So 
great  was  the  effect  of  his  labors  that,  follovv'ing  him,  the 
majority  of  dramatic  writers  adopted  his  purpose  and  method, 
with  the  result  that  for  fifty  years  the  world  has  been 
deluged  with  problem  plays — most  of  them  saying  the  same 
things  Ibsen  had  said,  and  saying  them  less  well.  Play- 
wrights became  pedants,  or  worse  yet,  muckrakers.  Ibsen 
v;as  neither.  He  destro3'-ed  illusions,  and  occasionally  sug- 
gested substitutes,  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  pedagogue. 
Essentially  an  artist,  he  never  failed  to  realize  that  any  rule 
is  only  partially  or  relatively  true,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
pointed  out  one  solution  of  a  ])roblem  than  he  hastened  to 
sliow  in  another  ])lay  that  this  same  solution,  looked  at  in  the 
liglit  of  certain  circumstances,  was  absurd  and  impractical. 
]  Ic  was  a  i)hilosopher  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  was  there- 
ff)rc  aware  of  the  superiority  of  eternal  values  over  tempor- 
ary ones.  And  in  no  play  did  he  allow  the  problem  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  obscure  tb.e  deeper  revelations  of  human 
experience.  That  is  why  his  work  will  stand  long  after  the 
surface  themes  liave  become  inconse([uential. 

1'he  majority  of  thesis  playwrights  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tr.ry  imitated  the  surface  themes  of  Ibsen,  and  could  go  no 
deeper.  They  turned  the  tlieatre  into  a  debating-hall  or  a 
g()Ssii)-})arlor.  They  took  delight  in  shocking  the  sensibili- 
ties of  their  audiences  for  the  sake  of  the  shock,  or  in  tickling 
their  sensual  api)etities  under  tlie  guise  of  moral  ])ropaganda. 
All   this  made  monev  and    fame — of  a  sort.     But.  like  most 
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unscrupulous  parasites,  they  over-stepped  their  bounds,  and 
caused  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  their  supporters.  Society  is 
at  last  pretty  well  satiated  with  sex  discussions  of  the  kind 
they  have  been  fed  on,  and  is  grown  wary  of  deliberate  pro- 
paganda of  any  nature.  A  new  phase  is  being  entered  by  the 
theatre,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  term  we  may  call 
it  "the  phase  of  imaginative  beauty". 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  this 
latest  phase  of  drama  is  the  Irish  Renaissance.  Beginning 
about  twenty  years  ago,  with  Yeats,  Synge,  and  Lady 
Gregory  as  its  parents,  this  movement  has  gathered  rich 
fruits  in  the  several  arts,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  the 
theatre.  From  a  handful  of  admirers  it  has  developed  sev- 
eral million.  From  three  playv/rights  it  has  developed  scores. 
The  unpretentious  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  has  become  a 
source  of  beauty  for  the  world.  AVhy?  Because  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  zeal  and  energy,  no  doubt :  and  because  of 
the  natural  richness  of  Irish  legend  and  temperament.  But 
there  is  another  reason.  It  can  best  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Yeats  himself,  printed  on  the  official  form  issued  by  the 
Abbey  Theatre  to  those  who  sent  plays  for  production.  I 
quote  only  one  paragraph : 

"We  do  not  desire  propagandist  plays,  nor  plays  written 
mainly  to  serve  some  obvious  moral  purpose;  for  art  seldom 
concerns  itself  with  those  interests  or  opinions  that  can  be 
defended  by  argument,  but  with  realties  of  emotion  and 
character  that  become  self-evident  when  made  vivid  to  the 
imagination." 

There  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  the  heart  of  the 
whole  tendency  in  "the  phase  of  imaginative  beauty".  The 
samic  idea  has  been  expressed  effectively  by  another  repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  Lord  Dunsany,  whose 
plays  during  the  past  decade  have  stirred  the  admiration  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Emma  Garrett 
Bovd,  Dunsanv  savs : 
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"First  of  all  you  have  a  simple  tale  told  dramatically, 

and  along  that  you  have  hung a  truth,  not  true  to  London 

only,  or  to  New  York,  or  to  one  municipal  party,  but  to  the 
experience  of  man,  I  am  not  trying  to  teach  anybody  any- 
thing. I  simply  set  out  to  make  a  work  of  art  out  of  a  simple 
theme,  and  God  knows  we  want  vvT)rks  of  art  in  this  age  of 
corrugated  iron.  How  many  people  hold  the  error  that 
vShakespeare  was  of  the  school  room!  Whereas,  he  was  of 
the  playground,  as  all  artists  are." 

I  should  not  like  to  give  the  impression  that  I  think  the 
Irish  are  the  only  people  who  are  striving  for  these  ideals. 
There  are  men  in  every  country  with  the  same  conception  of 
plays.  The  Irish  are  merely  good  examples.  And  unless 
humanity  changes  remarkably  from  the  nature  it  has  pos- 
sessed these  few  thousand  years,  the  work  of  Synge,  Yeats, 
Dunsany,  and  their  kind, will  live  long  after  the  thesis  plays 
are  buried  in  the  mud ;  and  they  will  be  a  heritage  of  beauty. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  the  tendency  in  stage  design  and 
the  nature  of  the  plays  themselves.  Now  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  discuss  the  origin  and  future  of  that  type  of  playhouse 
known  as  the  little  theatre,  for  the  life  and  fate  of  this  in- 
situation  is  closely  bound  up  with  all  changes  in  the  form  of 
drama  and  the  method  of  dramatic  production. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  little  theatres  have  mul- 
tiplied at  an  astounding  rate,  and  their  influence  has  been 
variously  estimated.  The  most  ardent  among  their  devotees 
claim  for  them  ])ractically  all  ilie  artistic  improvements  which 
have  ai)i)eared  recently  in  the  dramatic  world:  while  even 
the  most  conservative*  critics  admit  that  their  effect  has  been 
considerable,  and  largely  of  a  commendable  sort.  ^Pwo  things, 
at  least,  they  have  done:  stimulated  the  development  of  the 
one-act  play,  and  taught  the  larger  commercial  theatres  the 
vah-e  and  practicability  of  beautiful  stage-settings.  They 
have  been  the  laboratories  where  indei)endent  producers 
cmild  ex])eriment.     Their  successes  liave  ])een  coi)ie(l  and  ac- 
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cepted  as  standard:  their  failures  have  been  forgotten  easily 
because  they  were  not  monumental  enough  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  public  memory. 

One  of  the  interesting  speculations  regarding  little 
theatres  just  now  is:  Are  they  temporary  or  permanent? 
That  is,  are  they  merely  the  natural  expression  of  revolt 
against  the  stupid  and  unprogressive  commercial  theatre,  and 
doomed  to  die  once  they  have  brought  about  certain  reforms, 
or  have  they  a  greater  destiny,  a  fixed  place  in  the  scheme  of 
artistic  institutions?  Before  we  can  discuss  this  question 
fairly,  we  must  attempt  roughly  to  classify  them,  and  con- 
sider the  factors  involved  in  their  successful  existence. 

Little  theatres  may  be  said  to  be  of  three  sorts:  those 
established  in  large  cities,  with  the  patronage  of  discriminat- 
ing metropolitan  theatre-goers:  those  existing  as  a  function 
of  educational  systems,  and  practically  independent  of  sup- 
port from  the  general  public:  those  organized  and  controlled 
by  small  comm.unities  as  centers  of  social  and  artistic  effort. 

It  is  the  representatives  of  the  first  class  that  have  wield- 
ed the  greatest  influence  thus  far.  They  have  had  large 
groups  of  scenic  artists,  actors,  playwrights,  costume  design- 
ers, and  musicians  within  easy  reach.  They  have  had  soph- 
isticated and  opulent  audiences  to  appreciate  and  pay  for 
their  productions.  In  Xew  York  City  the  httle  theatres  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  Broadway  managers,  and  the  result  was  that 
many  of  these  managers  began  imitating  their  unpretentious 
rivals  to  such  an  extent  that  a  higher  degree  of  art  soon  ob- 
tained in  the  leading  playhouses.  Theatrical  promoters  are 
like  other  large  investors:  they  cling  to  old  methods  until 
some  adventurous  youth  proves  to  them  that  newer  methods 
will  pay.  And  in  general  it  has  been  youth  that  has  guided 
the  course  of  the  little  theatre  movement — restless,  dissatis- 
fied youth,  with  a  bold  spirit  and  a  burning  desire  to  improve 
the  world,  or  at  least  to  do  things  in  its  own  way. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  in  large  cities  there  is  a  per- 
manent place  for  the  little  theatres.    They  can  always  present 
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plays  which  are  especially  adapted  to  intimate  audiences — 
plays  which  are  deHcate,  finely-shaded,  and  altogether  too 
slight  for  the  great  spaces  of  the  usual  stage  and  auditorium. 
Further,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  have  large  enough 
audiences  to  insure  their  financial  independence.  In  a  city 
of  a  quarter-million  people  there  may  be  enough  support  for 
one  little  theatre.  This  is  an  optimistic  estimate,  I  think. 
Why?  Because  the  little  theatre,  by  its  very  nature,  is  limit- 
ed in  its  scope  and  appeal.  For  mechanical  reasons  it  can- 
not attempt  large,  spectacular  plays.  It  has  no  desire  to 
enter  the  field  of  vaudeville  or  musical  comedy.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  its  ideals  were  it  to  devote  itself  to  melodrama. 
What  is  left  ?  Small  plays  of  an  artistic  kind,  usually  posess- 
ing  some  literary  quality,  and  capable  of  appealing  to  only 
the  top  stratum  of  the  public.  How  small  that  stratum  is 
(eager  to  attend  modest  productions  of  first-rate  plays)  is  a 
shocking  fact  to  every  observer  of  the  theatre.  At  present, 
and  probably  for  some  time  in  the  future,  only  a  city  of  a 
quarter-million  people  or  more  can  hope  to  support  a  true 
little  theatre  on  a  business  basis.  Of  course  private  philan- 
thropy may  keep  one  going  for  a  time,  but  such  help,  no  mat- 
ter how  admirable,  is  almost  surely  a  thing  of  days  or  weeks, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  dependable  to  merit  consideration  in 
a  discussion  of  permanent  factors. 

The  second  type  of  little  theatre,  that  one  which  is  a 
function  of  an  educational  system,  is  worthy  of  earnest  at- 
tention, because  all  things  seem  to  indicate  its  rapid  growth 
and  its  significant  ])lace  among  the  mediums  of  culture  in 
this  country.  In  the  first  ])lace,  it  is  comparatively  safe  so 
far  as  finances  are  concerned.  If  properly  managed  it  can 
ably  su])port  itself.  It  has  no  salaries  to  pay,  it  gives  only  a 
few  productions  each  year,  and  generally  these  productions 
are  well  attended  because  of  the  api)cal  of  local  effort.  And 
even  lacking  })roper  management,  it  can  still  be  saved  by  sub- 
sidy, just  as  any  other  legitimate  activity  of  the  institution 
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can  be  saved.  In  public  and  private  schools,  especially  the 
universities,  the  little  theatre  can  function  as  the  practical 
laboratory  of  the  department  of  dramatic  art,  and  at  once 
the  problem  of  expense  becomes  a  minor  one. 

This  type  of  theatre  has  a  three-fold  purpose.  First,  it 
offers  opportunity  for  the  practical  teaching  of  the  art  of 
acting — not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  making  professional 
players  as  to  develop  in  students  the  ability  to  analyze  human 
character  and  emotion,  to  express  more  effectively  and  grace- 
fully their  own  reactions  to  life,  and  to  vivify  dramatic  lit- 
erature in  the  only  possible  way,  by  translating  it  into  thought 
and  action.  Second,  this  theatre  becomes  an  experiment- 
ground  for  amateur  playwrights.  Anyone  knows  how 
absurd  it  is  to  write  plays  without  the  facilities  for  trying 
them  out  on  a  stage,  and  usually  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
youthful  writers  to  get  access  to  professional  stages  and  pro- 
ducers. The  third  purpose  of  the  school  theatre  is  to  supply 
the  student  body  with  dramatic  productions  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Until  quite  recently,  and  even  now  in  many  schools  and 
universities,  the  plays  which  are  presented  have  little  more 
than  social  significance.  Thev  are  badlv  chosen,  badlv  di- 
rected,  and  badly  acted.  The  little  theatre,  in  competent 
hands,  can  change  this.  It  can  revolutionize  the  taste  of  its 
audience,  because  it  has  plastic  individuals  to  work  upon. 
And,  too,  it  has  reinforcements.  The  departments  of  litera- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  music — these  become  not  only  the 
supporters  of,  but  the  actual  co-workers  with,  the  department 
of  dramatic  art.  Persons  of  high-school  and  collep"^  sge  can, 
we  hope,  be  taught  standards  of  art.  If  they  cannot,  then  the 
high-schools  and  colleges  may  as  well  close  their  doors. 

Already  many  educational  institutions  have  awakened  to 
these  truths  and  have  established  or  are  establishing  well 
equipped  theatres.  r^Iany  of  these  have  already  proved  their 
worth.  At  any  rate,  their  future  is  very  bright  indeed,  and 
their  potential  value  is  immeasureable. 
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We  have  come  now  to  the  third  classification  of  little 
theatres:  those  or,t?;anized  and  controlled  by  small  conimmii- 
ties  as  centers  of  social  and  artistic  effort.  In  this  phenom- 
enon we  have  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  The 
small  town  or  community  theatre  is  partially  an  outgrowth  of 
the  war,  inasmuch  as  social  service  leaders  were  trained  dur- 
ing the  war  period  to  carry  on  community  activities  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Then,  too,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  a  decline  on 
the  part  of  many  churches.  When  the  village  or  rural  church 
ceases  to  satisfy  all  the  social  needs  of  a  community,  dramatic 
enterprises  are  often  the  first  to  arise  to  meet  those  needs. 
Of  course  in  some  cases  the  churches  have  forestalled  matters 
by  establishing  their  own  plays.  But  this  attempt  has  rarely 
been  a  success  because  of  the  prejudices  against  the  presenta- 
tion of  secular  drama  under  religious  auspices.  And  re- 
ligious or  sacred  drama  alone  does  not  satisfy  the  people. 

The  community  theatre  has  the  following  obstacles  to 
overcome:  too  small  an  audience  to  pay  for  its  upkeep:  the 
lack  of  competent  producers;  too  few  residents  with  leisure 
and  energy  enough  to  assume  the  acting  parts ;  provincial  dis- 
trust of  and  antagonism  toward  artistic  Dcrformances;  the 
comi)etition  of  the  moving  pictures. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  discouraging  in  the  matter,  for 
T  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  every  small  grouj)  of  pe()])le  in 
the  country  could  maintain  its  own  theatre.  Heaven  knows 
the  life  of  a  farmer,  tlic  laborer,  or  the  merchant  is  colorless 
enough,  and  is  sadh-  in  need  of  artistic  stimulus;  but  facts 
must  be  faced.  It  is  one  thing  to  wish  and  an  Hher  to  accfMu- 
plish. 

The  moving  picture^-,  to  my  niirid.  are  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle of  all.  Xot  that  they  are  to  b('  condemned  for  their 
own  sake,  for  they  have  a  great  ar^d  useful  i)art  to  play  in 
our  affairs;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  our  ])resent  discus- 
sion they  are  almost  a  fatal  thing.  They  operate  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  cost;  they  call   for  no  effort  on  the  i)art  of  the 
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community  which  enjoys  them;  they  are  much  wider  in 
emotional  appeal  and  visual  representation  than  amateur 
plays  could  ever  hope  to  be ;  they  bring  the  thoughts  and  sights 
and  events  of  the  whole  world  to  each  man's  dooryard. 

So,  with  the  exception  of  school  and  church  plays,  dram- 
atic entertainment  in  the  village  or  the  rural  district  rests  on 
a  doubtful  basis,  and  unless  the  present  order  changes  con- 
siderably it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  more  of  it  in 
spite  of  our  desires  for  its  development. 

But  whatever  happens  in  the  theatre,  we  may  be  sure  of 
one  thing:  our  generation  is  putting  its  best  thought  and 
energ}-  into  plans  for  its  betterment,  and  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  in  England  there  has  not  been  such  whole-hearted 
devotion  laid  on  the  altar  of  dramatic  art. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  PRESS 

By  Richard  F.  Scholz 

In  a  recent  interview  with  journalists,  Marshall  Foch  is 
credited  with  the  remark,  "It  is  easier  to  make  war  than  to 
make  peace."  The  realization  is  daily  being  more  forcibly 
brought  home  to  the  American  people  that  military  victory 
w^as  but  the  first  step  to  peace.  The  war  undoubtedly  helped 
to  solve  some  problems  of  long  standing;  but  it  also  raised 
many  new  ones  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  While 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  is  and  could  be  under  international 
law  only  a  peace  settlement  between  Germany  and  the  Asso- 
ciated powers,  the  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
League  of  Nations  was  intended  not  only  to  provide  an  agency 
for  executing  the  treaty  but  also  to  realize  by  discussion  and 
consent  that  world  settlement  which  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary. It  was  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  world  cannot 
continue  to  be  half  imperialist  and  half  free,  imposing  a  new 
standard  of  international  ethics  and  conduct  on  a  part  of 
Europe  while  the  great  Powers  continued  in  the  old  ways  of 
economic  exploitation  and  the  denial  of  self-determination 
and  self  government  to  weak  and  unwilling  subject  peoples. 
To  others  the  lesson  of  the  war  is  expressed  in  an  insistent 
demand  for  prei)are(lness,  military  and  economic.  National 
security  and  material  progress  and  prosi)erity  are,  of  course, 
sound  legitimate  motives  determining  public  i)()Hcy.  Inmda- 
inentally,  however,  the  pro])lem  in  a  democratic  .society  is  one 
of  intellectual  ])re])aredness.  As  a  nation  \v(^  were  intellec- 
tually uni)repare(1  for  the  war.  Are  we  intellectuall\-  any 
better  ])re])ared  for  a  durable  ])eace?  i'recisely  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture  of  the  world's  In'stor}-,  when  problems  of  eco- 
nomics and  ])o]itics  have  become  ])eculiarly  difficult  and  com- 
])lex,   the   responsibihties   of  iiiiclhgeiit    ])o]itical   action   liave 
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been  extended  to  millions  of  new  citizens,  male  and  female, 
through  the  grant  of  suffrage  in  practically  all  the  great 
nations  in  the  world.  Here  in  the  United  States  diverse  pro- 
grams of  "Americanization"  bring  home  to  us  the  unfinished 
task  of  achieving  the  cultural  and  political  unity  of  all  the 
motley  elements  of  our  commonwealth,  of  molding  eleven 
million  negroes  or  those  of  negro  descent,  some  fourteen 
millions  of  aliens  largely  illiterate  and  without  political  sense 
or  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  passive  and  apa- 
thetic native  born,  into  an  active  intelligent  citizen  body.  To 
complicate  matters  still  further,  we  are  facing  today  an  edu- 
cational crisis  due  to  the  ominous  shortage  of  teachers  of  all 
ranks.  Obviously  the  supreme  task  of  the  present  day  is  that 
of  making  men  and  women,  and  the  younger  generation  too, 
fit  for  free  institutions.  To  make  the  world  safe  for  the  de- 
mocracy of  all  peoples  by  the  overthrow  of  political,  military, 
and  economic  Prussianism  was  the  purpose  of  the  war.  To 
keep  democracy  safe  at  home  makes  intellectual  preparedness 
the  paramount  issue  of  today. 

For  democracy  is  responsible  government  working 
through  public  opinion,  government  by  discussion  and  con- 
sent. Underlying  it  all  is  the  belief  and  the  faith  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  selfgovernment.  If  so,  they  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  frequently  and  regularly  to  form  pri- 
vate judgments  and,  in  order  that  these  private  judgments 
expressed  through  the  ballot  may  not  lead  to  expensive, 
useless  or  harmful  mistakes  in  public  policy,  it  is 
surely  the  part  of  wisdom,  not  to  say  of  sound  business,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  public  is  supplied  with  full  information  so 
that  opinion  may  be  founded  on  fact  and  understanding  and 
goodwill.  Intelligent  and  purposeful  political  action  pre- 
supposes an  active  informed  thinking  electorate  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  not  merely  sections  of  the 
voting  public  alive  to  their  own  private  or  class  interests.  It 
implies  also  the  right  and  obligation  of  honest  criticism  be- 
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cause  no  government  or  set  of  men  is  omniscient  or  infalli- 
ble. Democracy  rests  upon  a  frank  recognition  of  differences. 
Intolerance  is  a  menace  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  for  it  prevents  the  discovery  of  the  common  mind  on 
matters  of  common  interest.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  right  of  assembly  for  free  discussion  is  not 
Tiierely  a  question  of  the  rights  of  a  minority  as  guaranteed 
under  the  constitution.  It  is  the  very  breath  of  life  of  healthy 
vigorous,  efficient  democracy,  the  sine  qua  non  of  effective 
majority  rule.  Without  it,  no  real  liberty  resting  on  volun- 
tarv  obedience  and  consent.  Without  it,  no  sound  laws  or 
wise  public  policies  representative  of  the  real  will  and  wishes 
of  all  the  people,  no  government  that  is  really  responsive  and 
responsible  to  all  the  people.  "The  ultimate  foundation  of 
every  state  is  a  way  of  thinking." 

The  real  masters  in  a  democracy,  then,  are  the  men  and 
the  institutions  that  control  the  sources,  presentation,  and 
distribution  of  information,  and  it  is  this  control  that  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  security  and  growth 
of  democratic  institutions.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
"politics",  or  of  economic  power,  but  of  power  over  the  minds 
and  motives  of  men.  No  minority,  no  majority  in  a  democ- 
racy, be  their  program  radical  or  reactionary,  can  in  the  long 
run  win  and  keep  control  except  through  winning  over  or 
conscripting  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  from  the  stand- 
point of  active  citizensliip,  witliout  dis])araging  the  funda- 
mental work  that  is  being  done  l)y  the  Hving  voice  in  class- 
room, pul])it  and  on  the  platform  in  the  education  of  our 
younger  generation,  the  effective  everyday  operation  of  our 
democratic  institutions  and  way  of  life  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  daily  education  of  our  adult  citizens,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  in  the  vital  issues  of  the  day,  domestic  and 
foreign.  And  the  two  most  powerful  and  active  agencies 
o])erating  today  for  this  ])ur])()sc  are  the  press  and  the 
"movies".     Ry  reaching  millions  and  millions  every  day  with. 
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their  printed  page,  cartoons,  and  picture  screens,  it  is  they 
who  are  moulding,  influencing,  organizing,  and  unfortunately 
frequently  manufacturing  public  opinion.  If  all  of  our 
citizens,  not  merely  the  "ignorant  aliens",  do  not  have  made 
accessible  to  them,  insofar  as  that  is  humanly  and  reasonably 
possible,  information  and  news  of  vital  public  import,  if  they 
are  not  intellectually  prepared  to  vote  intelligently  on  funda- 
mental public  problems,  can  we  feel  safe  about  the  present 
status  and  the  future  of  democracy  here  and  in  the  world  at 
large  ?  And  this,  particularly  at  a  time  when  with  the  spread 
of  direct  prim.ary  democracy  the  average  citizen  is  finding 
himself  face  to  face  with  great  decisions  on  some  of  the  most 
complex  questions  affecting  not  this  nation  alone  but  the  di- 
rection that  the  political  and  economic  development  of  the 
world  is  to  take  in  this  twentieth  century. 

Now  the  crucial  problems  of  the  day — national  and  inter- 
national— have  to  do  with  the  interrelations  of  politics  and 
economics.  To  estimate  correctly  their  relative  importance 
and  their  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, of  perspective,  is  essential.  ^Nluch  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  newspapers,  many  of  the  self-imposed  limitations 
upon  a  wider  constructive  influence  of  the  newspapers,  is  due 
to  over-emphasis  or  under-emphasis,  to  a  lack  of  a  sense  of 
larger  values  and  of  proportion,  which  in  turn  is  bound  to 
affect  by  constant  habit  the  capacity  for  sound  well-rounded 
judgment  of  millions  of  readers.  As  a  concrete  example,  how 
many  voters  today  realize  the  close  interrelation  between  the 
questions  of  international  and  industrial  peace?  How  can 
v.'e  decide  upon  an  adequate  statesmanlike  policy  of  prepared- 
ness, unless  we  have  first  made  up  and  expressed  our  minds 
as  a  nation  upon  the  issue  as  to  whether  we  shall  actively 
take  an  interest  and  a  part  in  an  attempted  political  solution 
of  the  problem  of  keeping  order  in  a  changing  world  of  na- 
tion-states and  nation-empires  inextricably  bound  together 
under  modern  industrial  conditions,  or  whether,  after  making 
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the  decisive  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war  by  the 
necessary  disintegration  of  the  three  Empires — the  German, 
the  Austro-Hungarian,  and  the  Turkish — we  shall  leave  them 
to  their  fate  by  making  a  formal  peace  with  the  new  Germany 
and  attempt  to  carry  on  our  own  business  and  that  of  the 
world  on  the  old  theory  of  rival  selfcontained  and  irresponsi- 
ble states,  of  national  economic  systems,  of  national  cultures 
— each  striving  for  supremacy  under  an  international  laissez 
faire  ])olicy  and  under  conditions  of  unregulated  competition, 
making  it  essentially  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  world?'  Upon  the  decision  for  or  against  an 
elaborate  preparedness  program  for  national  security  de- 
pends in  turn  a  reasonably  durable  and  statesmanlike  solution 
of  the  industrial  pro])lem,  especially  as  it  is  related  to  maxi- 
n^-um  production  l^}-  the  uninterrupted  service  of  the  workers 
and  to  the  question  of  taxation.  For  we  cannot  have  simultan- 
eously a  double  standard  and  a  dual  policy  of  economic  organ- 
ization, one  for  the  ever  present  possibility  of  war  with  its 
corollary  of  universal  compulsory  military  service  and  one 
to  meet  the  ordcrl}'  competitive  conditions  of  a  world  politi- 
cally organized  for  a  durable  peace.  The  size  and  cost  of  an 
army  and  navy  must  obviously  affect  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  our  taxation  and  the  operation  of  an  efficient  budget 
system.  In  our  budget  allowance,  how  nnich  shall  go  to  meet 
the  cost  of  national  insurance  by  way  of  preparedness,  how 
much  for  the  upkeep  of  the  government  and  for  social  in- 
surance to  maintain  an  American  standard  of  life?  And  shall 
taxes  be  direct  or  indirect?  Vice  versa,  peaceful  and  orderly 
conditions  within  each  of  the  countries  of  the  world  will  de- 
j)end  ui)on  a  scientifically-arrived-at  just  and  statesmanlike  so- 
lution of  the  industrial  and  of  the  land  ])r()blem  in  national 
terms;  this,  in  turn,  will,  to  a  large  degree,  determine  the 
cliaracter  of  foreign  policy  and  thus  directly  affect  internat- 
ional relations.  The  immigration  (juestion  is  obviously  vital- 
ly interrelated  with  the  needs  of  cai)ital  and  industry  and  the 
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demands  of  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  an  American  stand- 
ard of  life.  To  promulgate  a  national  program  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  world's  markets  under  the  provisions  of  the  W^ebb- 
Pomerene,  Edge,  and  Jones  bills  and  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
formation  of  an  international  consortium  in  China  while 
at  the  same  time  demanding  the  political  isolation  of  Wash- 
ington and  Monroe,  is  a  logical  absurdity  and  a  physical 
impossibility.  In  this  twentieth  century  industrialized  world, 
as  the  conditions  since  the  armistice  are  making  clearer  every 
day,  no  nation  can  live  a  Robinson  Crusoe  existence  political- 
ly, while  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  economic  opportunities  internationally,  without  recog- 
nizing and  assuming  its  international  obligations  in  the  so- 
ciety of  nations.  That  is  not  only  good  law  and  economics: 
it  is  also  good  manners  and  sound  morals. 

One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  international  misun- 
derstanding and  of  grave  mistakes  in  foreign  policy  is  the 
failure  to  add  to  the  mechanics  of  politics  real  understanding 
and  historical-mindedness.  We  cannot  hope  to  understand 
through  American  spectacles  the  various  peoples  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (or  even  our  neighbors  to  the  south)  with  whom 
we  shall  have  to  live  in  the  closed  political  system  of  today. 
A  knowledge  of  their  contemporary  political,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  is  not  enough.  Wq  are  dealing  with  human 
beings  and  with  different  attitudes  and  habits  of  mind,  them- 
selves the  product  of  centuries  of  unique  development  under 
very  diverse  conditions.  To  use  Morley's  phrase,  ''every 
European  is  born  two  thousand  years  old."  The  student  of 
history  was  not  taken  entirely  unawares  by  the  results  of  the 
war.  The  transition  from  the  reactionary  autocracy  of 
Nicholas  to  the  dictatorship  of  Lenin  and  the  soviet  regime 
in  agrarian  Russia  which  presented  a  case  of  arrested  social, 
economic  and  political  development :  from  the  socialistic  cen- 
traHzed  Prussia  of  William  II  to  the  state  socialism  of  Ebert 
and   Scheidemann   in   a   Germany  that   experienced   an   ex- 
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cessive  nationalistic  and  industrial  development  at  the  ex- 
pense of  democracy  and  the  political  sense  of  the  nation ;  from 
the  democratic  industrialized  England  of  Lloyd  George  to 
the  English  Labor  Party's  [)rogram  of  industrial  democracy 
■ — these  changes  are  not  quite  as  abrupt  and  catastrophic  as 
they  may  seem  to  the  average  newspaper  reader.  Moreover 
history  is  a  handicap  race.  The  various  nations  and  peoples 
of  our  day  have  entered  upon  the  world  stage  at  very  differ- 
ent times,  with  very  different  equipment,  and  with  very  dif- 
ferent opportunities.  One  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks 
to  any  normal  political  organization  of  the  world  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  precisely  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  standard- 
ized politically  and  economically.  To  add  to  our  difficulties, 
Providence  has  not  dispensed  with  an  even  hand  the  essen- 
tial natural  resources  in  a  modern  industrialized 
world.  If  our  national  interests  demanded  the  "open  door" 
for  American  commerce  and  capital  in  the  Far  East,  is  it  no 
concern  of  ours  to  see  to  it  that  the  principles  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  of  equal  economic  opportunity  shall  be  equita- 
bly enforced,  when  it  involves  such  essentials  of  modern  in- 
dustrialism as  the  oil  fields  of  Russia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia 
and  southeastern  Europe,  the  great  mineral  deposits  of  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  tlie  indispensable  raw  ])ro(lucts  of  the 
tropics  ? 

There  is  another  cause  of  misunderstanding  and  of  fric- 
tion in  our  international  relationshi])s — the  static  ])oint  of 
view.  We  fail  to  realize  that  we  are  living  not  only  in  a 
changed  world  since  the  Great  War,  l)ut  in  a  clianging  world: 
or,  if  we  admit  i)rogress  for  our  own  nation,  we  fail  to  alknv 
for  similar  changes  in  others.  Politics  has  been  defined  as  the 
art  and  science  of  kec])ing  order  in  a  changing  world.  Our 
present  ])r{)l)lems  are  not  merely  the  result  of  the  world  war, 
which  in  so  many  ways  has  thrown  things  out  of  persj)ective. 
They  arc  the  accumulated  maladjustments  of  the  forces  let 
loose  upf)n  the  world  by  a  i)olitical,  an  economic,  and  an  in- 
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tellectual  revolution.  It  was  because  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  organization  of  the  world  had  outstripped  it  poli- 
tical and  intellectual  development  that  we  too,  found  our- 
selves active  participants  in  the  world  war.  These  three  great 
revolutions — political,  economic,  intellectual — have  been  going 
on  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  the  great  world  war,  in  this 
larger  perspective,  was  the  result  of  a  failure  to  reconcile  and 
harmonize  their  conflicting  aims  and  tendencies. 

The  American  War  of  Independence,  followed  by  the 
French  Revolution,  gave  that  impetus  to  the  spread  of  the 
ideas  of  democracy  and  nationalism  which  made  them  active 
forces  and  factors  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  to 
the  present  day.  In  this  hemisphere,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
coupled  with  geographical  position  and  the  historic  contin- 
gency that  Europe  not  only  was  kept  busy  with  its  ow^n  affairs 
but  sent  us  thousands  of  immigrants  for  the  settlement  of  the 
great  West,  made  possible  the  peaceful  realization  both  of 
democratic  government  and  of  national  unity  without  foreign 
interference  of  menacing  proportions.  It  was  chiefly  the  fail- 
ure to  achieve  national  unity  and  the  repression  or  the  ar- 
rested development  of  democracy  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  that  caused  the  explosion  of  the  recent  war.  And  it 
is  the  spread  and  assured  ultimate  triumph  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  of  the  right  of  every  nation  to  "territorial  in- 
tegrity and  national  independence"  that  constitute  the  livest 
problems  of  the  immediate  future  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  less  dramatic  and  obvious  but  equally  fundamental 
changes  introduced  in  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  our 
national  societies  by  the  spread  of  the  Industrial  Revolution ; 
rhe  gradual  integration  of  the  world  as  the  industrialized  na- 
tions became  more  and  more  dependent  for  their  daily  life  and 
welfare  upon  the  non-industrialized  portions  and  peoples  of  the 
earth  because  of  the  need  of  food  products,  raw  materials 
and  markets:  in  short,  the  increasing  economic  interdepend- 
ence of  all  peoples  and  the  economic  unitv  of  the  world — these 
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facts  have  been  brought  home  to  us  not  only  by  the  position 
of  certain  of  the  belHgerents  and  of  the  neutral  nations  dur- 
ing the  war,  but,  with  all  the  more  force,  by  the  economic 
situation  of  the  world  since  the  armistice.  Both  processes, 
the  spread  of  constitutional  government  and  of  nationalism 
and  the  economic  and  social  changes  that  accompany  the  pro- 
gress of  industrialism,  are  bound  to  go  on  until  they  have 
girdled  and  made  captive  the  earth. 

They  have  left  and  are  leaving  their  impress  upon  our 
nation,  too;  and  only  a  short-sighted  view  will  attribute  the 
political  and  economic  unrest  abroad  in  the  land  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  few  vociferous  "radicals"  or  regard  it  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  great  war.  How  many  of  us  have  our  pro- 
gram of  Americanism  and  our  plans  for  Americanization  in 
their  proper  perspective  and  setting,  realizing  that  for  a 
second  time  we  are  passing  through  a  stage  of  nation-making 
and  nation-building  under  changed  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions? During  the  first  century  of  our  life  as  a  nation,  we 
were  privileged  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  a  democracy 
based  on  liberty  under  law  was  a  practicable  experiment  and 
could  be  made  safe  for  the  world,  though  we  did  have  to  pass 
tlirough  the  refining  fire  of  a  long  civil  war  to  secure  liberty 
and  union.  And  that  liberty  and  national  unity  was  achieved 
without  foreign  interference  and  llianks  to  the  equality  of 
economic  op])ortunity  afforded  to  all,  including  the  millions  of 
luiropean  immigrants.  The  liberal  land  i)o]icy  of  our  gov- 
ernment had  oi)ened  u])  for  settlement  and  devolojinient  the 
\acant  spaces  of  our  great  West  made  accessible  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transcontinental  railway  system.  "American- 
izatif)n"  and  the  hy])henale(l  citizen  did  not  become  at  that 
time  an  important  issue,  and  the  process  of  assimilating  all 
I'lC  w'lrious  etlmic  elements  into  a  great  nation  of  ])re(lomi- 
nanlly  freehold  farmer  citizens  was  successfully  accom- 
I)lislied.  ]3ut  since  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  three  great 
changes  have  taken  ])lace,  national  in  sco])e,  which  have  radi- 
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cally  changed  the  poHtical,  economic  and  social  complexion  of 
the  nation.  \\"ith  the  disappearance  of  cheap  arable  govern- 
ment land  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  the  safety  valve 
went  out  of  American  history  and  that  fundamental  equality 
of  economic  opportunity  through  free  and  equal  access  to  the 
public  domain  land  which  in  a  measure  determined  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  towns  became  an  anachronism.  The  1910  census 
statistics  showed  that  land  values  in  the  United  States  had 
risen  threefold,  and  the  recent  census  will  reveal  a  still  fur- 
ther increase.  Synchronizing  with  this  closing  phase  of  our 
national  agrarian  development  and  indirectly  accelerated  by 
it,  the  industrialization  of  this  country  has  gone  on  apace, 
with  the  consistently  increasing  trend  toward  nationwide  or- 
ganization of  capital  and  labor  and  towards  government  con- 
trol and  regulation.  The  change  in  the  character  of  our  ex- 
ports about  1904-05  from  a  preponderance  of  food  and  raw 
materials  to  surplus  manufactured  goods:  the  appearance  of 
"dollar  diplomacy"  to  protect  our  foreign  investments,  and 
of  the  "open  door"  to  insure  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
to  our  trade  and  surplus  capital;  the  transformation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  since  the  nineties  from  a  national  policy  of 
self-defense  and  non-intervention  into  an  economic  doctrine 
with  its  implications  of  international  police  duty  and  trustee- 
ship in  Cuba,  Haiti  or  the  Caribbean,  and  the  present  trend 
towards  intervention  in  Alexico:  the  recent  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  our  shipping,  exporting,  and  banking  interests — 
these  are  some  of  the  more  manifest  symptoms  of  our  trans- 
formation from  a  predominantly  agricultural  and  self-suf- 
ficient people  into  an  increasingly  industrialized  democracy 
and  economically  dependent  nation. 

This  economic  change  has  been  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  our  social  structure.  If  the  United  States  census  of  1910 
showed  a  decided  change  in  the  distribution  of  our  popula- 
tion and  a  conspicuous  drift  from  the  country  to  the  town,  the 
recent  census  will  undoubtedly  establish  the  preponderance 
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of  the  urban  over  the  rural  population.  With  our  abnormally 
developing  industry,  the  increased  demand  for  labor  brought 
to  our  shores  in  the  ten  years  between  1904  and  1914  some 
ten  millions  of  immigrants,  the  majority  of  them  coming  from 
southeastern  Europe,  who,  with  their  small  village  back- 
grotmds  and  without  education  or  political  experience,  were 
crowded  into  our  great  industrial  centers.  As  the  Kenyon 
Senate  report  shows,  practically  all  of  them  as  unskilled  un- 
organized workers  toiled  far  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day 
with  little  leisure  or  opportunity  for  acquiring  our  American 
viewpoint  or  for  living  an  American  life.  When  it  is  noted 
that  there  are  today  some  fourteen  millions  of  aliens  in  this 
country  (the  majority  of  them  crowded  into  our  congested 
industrial  cities),  that  in  addition  we  are  drifting  into  an  im- 
possible situation  with  regard  to  eleven  millions  or  more 
citizens  of  negro  descent,  it  is  high  time  that  we  recognized 
that  we  are  for  a  second  time  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of 
national  unity,  "liberty  and  union",  and  that  the  problem  of 
"Americanization"  and  the  "hyphen"  can  not  be  ultimately 
solved  by  mere  political  or  language  standardization  or  by 
deportation.  It  is  much  larger,  much  more  fundamental  than 
mere  mechanical  expedients. 

Moreover,  we  have  had  to  adjust  our  political  institu- 
tions to  this  great  economic  and  social  transformation.  To 
preserve  and  maintain  so  far  as  possible  equality  of  economic 
opportunity,  federal  and  state  governments  have  entered  upon 
the  ])olicy  of  social  legislation,  infringing  u])()n  the  older  ab- 
solute freedom  of  contract  and  exclusive  private  ownership 
of  ])ropcrty  by  the  passage  of  factory,  child-labor,  accident- 
insurance,  and  other  ])rotcctive  legislation,  and  by  amending 
tlie  cf)nstitution  for  tlie  taxation  of  incomes  and  for  prohi- 
bition without  com])ensation  to  the  interests  affected.  As 
against  the  earlier  theory  of  governmental  non-interference 
in  economic  matters,  the  federal  and  state  governments  have 
entered   the    field   of   regulation   and   control.      InUliermore, 
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the  national  government  not  only  has  taken  over  new  eco- 
nomic functions  in  the  three  recent  additions  to  our  Cabinet 
departments  (Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce)  and  through 
ten  or  more  federal  commissions,  but  it  has  actually  gone  into 
the  express,  banking,  and  other  lines  of  business  activity,  and 
under  acts  like  the  \\>bb-Pomerene  and  Edge  Bills,  it  is  today 
actually  an  associate,  almost  a  partner,  of  the  large  national 
exporting,  shipping,  and  banking  businesses.  And  in  the  mat- 
ter of  political  theory  and  machinery,  the  trend  has  been  from 
our  original  representative  government  through  the  two- 
party  and  the  political  convention  system  to  direct  primary 
democracy  with  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  devices. 
How  to  preserve  individual  liberty  under  law  and  the  con- 
stitution, when  (as  the  steel,  the  miners',  the  transport  strikes 
show)  the  economic  foundation  of  our  society  seems  to  be 
no  longer  the  right  of  the  individual  but  the  interest  of  the 
community:  how  to  reconcile  direct  primary  democracy  with 
the  industrial  and  social  conditions, — these  are  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems,  national  and  international,  of  the 
liour.  If  there  is  justification  in  the  plea  that  our  democracy 
should  be  made  more  efficient  by  the  ap|)lication  of  business 
principles  and  business  experience,  there  is  justice  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  lessons  gained  in  our  political  experience  in 
the  progress  from  representative  to  direct  responsible  self- 
government  may  consistently  be  applied  progressively  to  our 
industrial  development.  More  efficiency  in  government,  and 
more  real  statesmanship  and  political  sense  in  business  and 
industry!  To  be  consistent,  v/e  cannot  restrict  our  faith  in 
democracy  to  the  political  activities  of  man :  and  for  indi- 
viduals as  for  nations,  genuine  political  liberty  without  ade- 
quate guarantees  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity  is  im- 
possible. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  these  same  political  and 
economic  forces  and  tendencies  are  at  work  in  those  great 
"Far  East"  neighbors  of  ours — in  China,  Japan,  Russia  and 
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India ;  that  we  on  this  Northwest  frontier  hold  the  key  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States;  that  these  great  changes  in  areas 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  population  are 
bound  to  affect  vitally  our  own  national  development  and  to 
complicate  our  national  problems,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
any  and  every  twentieth  century  citizen  of  this  common- 
wealth that  it  behooves  us,  that  it  will  pay  us,  to  be  intellec- 
tually prepared  for  the  emergency  and  the  opportunities  of 
this  near  future. 

Fortunately,  along  with  the  political  and  economic  trans- 
formation in  our  society  a  third  great  revolution  has  been 
taking  place  during  these  last  one  hundred  years  or  more, 
one  which  holds  within  itself  the  means  for  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  reconcilation  of  the  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  today.  The  rapid  spread  of  information,  of  ideas,  of 
new  and  larger  aspects  of  the  truth  through  the  organization 
of  school  systems  and  the  growth  of  the  modern  press,  the 
introduction  of  the  eight  hour  day  with  its  eight  hours  of 
leisure,  accompanied  by  the  rapid  shrinkage  of  the 
earth  as  far  as  distance  and  time  is  concerned  by  the  phenom- 
enal development  of  the  means  of  communication — this  has 
made  ])ossible  not  only  the  growth  of  a  national  and  internat- 
ional public  opinion  but  also  the  democratization  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  op})ortunities  and  the 
responsibilities  of  journalism  as  one  of  the  great  foundation- 
stones  in  the  educational  system  for  our  adult  citizens  must 
justify  this  attempt  to  emphasize  the  interrelation  of  De- 
mocracy and  the  Press. 

That  the  i)olitical  and  economic  changes  would  have 
their  effect  on  the  development  of  the  modern  newspaper 
was  to  be  exj)ecte(l.  We  may  readily  admit  that  the  steady 
amalgamation  of  metro])olitan  newspapers  and  the  concen- 
tration of  ownershi])  and  management  of  a  chain  of  news- 
papers (e.  g.  Hearst's,  vScrii)ps',  Munsey's)  is  a  natural  pro- 
duct of  industrialism ;  that  newspaper  ])roduction  is  today  a 
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hazardous  enterprise  open  to  great  financial  risks ;  that  under 
modern  competitive  conditions  speed  is  not  always  compatible 
with  accuracy ;  and  that  the  "personal  equation"  enters  not 
only  into  the  reporter's  intellectual  equipment,  training  and 
technique  but  into  that  of  witnesses  upon  w^hose  statements  he 
bases  his  presentation  of  the  facts.  "The  desire  to  tell  the 
truth  is  a  moral  quality;  the  capacity  to  discern  (and  we  may 
add  to  present)  the  truth  is  quite  a  different  thing  which  no 
amount  of  good  intentions  can  produce."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  situation  in 
which  the  country  finds  itself  with  regard  to  the  press  is 
fraught  with  grave  dangers — political,  economic,  intellectual 
and  moral — to  the  successful  working  of  democracy,  and  this 
entirely  apart  from  the  selfishness  and  cynicism  of  a  certain 
small  minority  of  newspaper  owners  and  editors. 

In  this  presidential  campaign  year  it  is  particularly  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
issues  upon  which  the  electorate  is  asked  to  render  a  consid- 
ered, intelligent  decision.  That  means  that  full  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  for  honest 
criticism  looking  towards  constructive  effort  must  be  pro- 
vided for  not  only  through  the  living  voice  in  public  assembly 
but  through  the  printed  word.  It  may  be  unfair  to  ask  of 
our  newspapers  under  private  control  that  they  open  their 
columns  with  honest  discrimination  to  representative,  new, 
and  even  unpopular  views.  But  if  the  large  majority  of  our 
metropolitan  newspapers  come  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
one  section  of  our  electorate  or  by  groups  of  men  who  are 
actively  affiliated  for  the  most  part  with  one  of  our  political 
parties  (often  without  any  indication  of  the  public  policy  of 
the  paper),  then  such  a  state  of  affairs  becomes  dangerous  to 
a  government  by  all  the  people.  If  partisanship  in  politics  is 
permitted  through  suppression,  misrepresentation,  coloring, 
or  deliberate  falsification  of  legitimate  news,  to  make  impos- 
sible the  presentation  of  the  important  and  decisive  facts,  then 
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just  in  so  far  as  the  public  cannot  choose  between  two  or  more 
courses  of  action,  its  capacity  for  making  a  free  independent 
judgment  by  weighing  of  the  evidence  pro  and  con  is  under- 
mined and  effective  functioning  of  democracy  is  prevented. 
Patriotism  and  political  sense  are  acquired  characteristics  and 
must  be  continuously  trained  and  developed  and  be  given  op- 
portunities for  exercise,  if  they  are  not  to  be  mere  emotional 
reactions  to  spasmodically  applied  external  stimuli.  That  the 
decay  of  political  sense  by  atrophy  is  not  only  highly  dan- 
gerous to  a  people  but  to  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  has  certainly 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  terrible  example  of 
Germany,  one  of  the  most  educated  nations  of  the  world.  For 
four  years  the  German  people  accepted  almost  without  ques- 
tion or  effective  criticism  the  policies  of  a  government  which 
through  control  and  conscription  of  the  mind  by  regimenta- 
tion and  the  mechanical  discipline  of  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
a  military  "goosestep"  had  made  them  incapable  of  effective 
political  action, — as  the  sequel  since  the  armistice  shows.  Un- 
questioning and  compulsory  obedience  leads  to  political  ser- 
vility. That  way  lies  intellectual  and  political  Prussianism. 
Democracy  rests  on  voluntary  obedience  and  consent. 

Moreover  large  elements  of  our  voting  body  are  not  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  cannot  be  represented  in  our  daily 
press.  Necessarily  the  press  often  no  longer  reflects  the  real 
opinion  of  the  entire  ])ublic.  The  increased  cost  of  news- 
collection  and  newspaper  production,  aggravated  by  the  pres- 
ent pa])er  sliortage,  is  not  only  reducing  the  oi)])ortunities  for 
the  ex])ression  of  opinion  by  further  combination  and  concen- 
tration of  metropolitan  nev^-s  ownership,  but  it  is  leading  to 
the  deplorable  extinction  of  hundreds  of  country  news]^a]KM-s. 
Conse(|uently,  the  rural  elements  are  no  longer  a(le(iuately  rep- 
resented in  our  national  ])ublic  ()])inion,  nor  do  they  carry  their 
])roportionate  weight  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  The  same 
is  largely  true  of  the  salaried  and  wage-earning  sections  of 
our  body  politic.      iMU-thermore.   tlie  crowding  out   of  news 
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of  national  or  international  importance  to  make  room  for 
business-items  may  help  to  swell  the  revenues  from  increased 
advertising  and  circulation  but,  step  by  step,  it  leads  to  a  gross 
distortion  of  perspective  and  real  values  which  lames  the 
powers  of  judgment,  and  to  the  growing  indifference  of  its 
readers  to  matters  of  real  public  interest.  The  stay-at-home 
voter  and  not  merely  the  ignorant  alien  needs  "Americaniz- 
ation". 

Equally  serious  is  the  present  newspaper  situation  when 
it  comes  to  deal  with  the  vital  controversial  economic  and 
social  questions  of  today.  To  attempt  by  suppression  to  ig- 
nore, or  by  other  means  to  ridicule,  or  disort  the  actual  eco- 
nomic facts,  factors,  and  tendencies  in  the  present  industrial 
situation  of  this  country  and  of  the  world  in  general,  as  they 
may  be  found  in  the  industrial  investigations  of  experts  and 
in  government  reports,  is  sheer  ostrich  tactics  and  can  only 
end  in  disaster.  Not  only  does  it  stand  in  the  way  of  a  just 
solution  of  our  economic  problems,  but  it  destroys  public 
confidence  in  the  press  and  even  in  governmental  action,  and 
leads  directly  to  grave  industrial  and  social  unrest.  Know- 
ledge and  understanding  and  appreciating  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view  are  absolutely  essential.  ^luch  of  so-called 
"radicalism"  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  suppression  and  the 
restricted  opportunities  for  expression.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  such  opinion  must  become  lopsided,  extreme,  violent; 
must  lead  to  "propaganda".  The  increase  in  the  number  and 
the  circulation  of  liberal  and  radical  weeklies  and  unpopular 
reviews  is  a  phenomenon  closely  related  to  a  policy  of  sup- 
pression and  distortion  in  many  of  our  newspapers.  It  is 
ideas,  and  not  merely  men  or  languages  or  races,  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  If  they  have  in  them  some  element  of  truth, 
of  power  for  human  betterment,  they  will  ultimately  prevail 
even  against  suppression  and  repression.  If  they  are  impos- 
sible dreams  or  products  of  an  inflamed  temper,  they  cannot 
survive  full  free  open  exposure  to  the  searchlight  of  reason 
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and  public  discussion  and  the  actual  test  of  human  experience. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  effects 
of  the  present  situation  of  our  press  that  are  the  most  serious 
and  insidious.  The  apathy  and  decline  of  the  political  sense 
of  large  sections  of  the  electorate,  aggravated  by  the  increas- 
ing intolerance  and  one-sided  views  bred  in  the  heat  of  the 
industrial  controversy,  are  developing  in  m.any  of  us  habits 
of  mind  and  temper  that  add  passion  and  prejudice  to  the 
already  overflowing  cup  of  ignorance,  indifference  and  mis- 
information. The  psychological  effect  can  only  be  to  render 
the  mass  of  our  citizens  incapable  of  sound,  private  judg- 
ments, making  them  politically  incompetent  and  democracy  a 
vain  thing.  Such  incapacity  for  private  judgment  and  such 
intolerance  of  unpopular  and  uncomfortable  opinions  inevi- 
tably mean  the  suppression  of  honest  constructive  criticism, 
the  end  of  free  discussion,  the  hardening  of  the  conservatism 
of  habit  and  custom,  the  sheer  intellectual  inertia  of  the  mass 
— the  impossibility  of  progress. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  relation  of  the  press  to 
our  democracy,  of  peculiar  significance  in  these  days  when  by 
diverse  Americanization  programs  we  are  attempting  to  cre- 
ate anev/  that  national  unity  in  the  community  of  ideals  and 
interests  that  make  up  real  Americanism.  How  can  we  hope 
to  achieve  that  union  of  hearts  and  that  unselfish  loyalty  to 
the  commonwealth  and  the  common  weal  when  a  growing 
line  of  cleavage  is  dividing  our  great  reading  public  into  two 
mutually  exclusive  classes,  each  dogmatically  and  religiously 
reading  the  papers,  periodicals,  and  literature  of  one  shade 
of  oj)inion  only  and  deliberately  and  sometimes  passionately 
refusing  to  read  the  arguments  and  assertions  of  the  other 
side.  We  need  not  only  knowledge  but  understanding  and 
gorxlwill ;  enlightenment,  not  heat.  Is  it  surprising  that  out 
of  it  all  comes  a  lawlessness  of  mind  that  no  longer  distin- 
guishes between  right  and  wrong,  that  makes  no  protests 
against  lynchings  ph}sical  or  moral,  that  no  longer  rises  in 
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defense  of  freedom  and  justice  for  allf  With  such  a  temper 
abroad  in  the  land,  there  is  no  room  for  fair  play.  A  square 
deal  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  greatest  need  today  is  an  adequate,  free,  responsive 
and  responsible  press.  There  must  be  no  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  performance  of  its  three  essen- 
tial functions.  In  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  the 
news,  the  individuality  and  initiative  and  tastes  of  the  editor 
and  reporter  should  be  allowed  full  play.  As  an  organ  of 
opinion,  the  newspaper  under  private  ownership  and  control 
rightly  serves  as  the  means  of  expressing  the  opinions  and 
views  of  the  owners  and  editors.  As  a  vehicle  for  promoting 
and  conducting  legitimate  business,  it  is  today  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  our  industrial  system.  But,  because  in  all  these 
functions  there  is  a  direct  or  indirect  public  interest,  with  the 
enormous  power  of  the  modern  press  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  there  must  go  responsibility  and  full  publicity.  Laws 
should  provide  for  daily  publication  of  names  of  real  owners 
as  well  as  of  the  editorial  staff  and  of  the  political  policy  of 
the  paper:  and  all  advertisements,  whether  from  individuals, 
corporations,  or  advertising  and  publicity  agencies,  should  be 
so  marked  and  labelled  plainly.  The  press  must  be  responsi- 
ble. In  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  responsibility  should  be 
personal.  The  source  of  all  news  should  bear  the  label  of  the 
respective  news  service  or  syndicated  press  or  publicity 
agency,  and  all  editorials  and  articles,  whether  by  correspon- 
dence or  by  reporters,  should  bear  the  signature  of  the  writer. 
Incidentally,  this  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  higher  stand- 
ards: it  would  add  self-respect  as  well  as  opportunity  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  newspaper  world  and  would  help  to  dis- 
cover and  to  encourage  real  talent  and  creative  work.  For 
deliberate  character  assassination  and  manufactured  rumors 
and  false  news  there  should  be  severe  penalties.  The  press 
must  be  responsive  and  representative  of  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion and  make  the  news  and  information  accessible  to  all. 
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Three  objections  may  be  offered.  "Jo^i*^^lism  is  no 
longer  a  profession  but  merely  a  business  run  for  profit." 
The  answer  is,  that  if  the  public  welfare  has  made  necessary 
and  normal  a  government  control  and  regulation  of  other 
essential  industries,  the  newspaper  "business"  can  not  expect 
special  treatment  or  privilege.  Or  it  may  be  urged  that  cer- 
tain individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  with  real  news  sense 
know  what  the  public  wants  better  than  the  public  knows,  or, 
to  put  it  in  the  words  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  (in  the  Smart  Set 
for  April,  1920),  "the  truth  is  a  commodity  that  the  masses 
of  undifferentiated  men  cannot  be  induced  to  buy.  The 
causes  thereof  lie  deep  down  in  the  psychology  of  the  Homo 
hoobus,  or  inferior  man — which  is  to  say,  of  the  normal,  the 
ty])ica],  the  dominant  citizen  of  a  democratic  society.  This 
man,  despite  a  su])erficial  appearance  of  intelligence,  is  really 
(juite  incapable  of  anything  properly  describable  as  reason- 
ing." That  is  merely  intellectual  Prussianism  and  is  a  down- 
right denial  of  the  practicability  of  democracy.  All  of  us 
are  noi:  equally  competent  or  informed.  But  even  old  Dr. 
Johnson  in  an  unguarded  mcrmcnt  admitted  that  "about  things 
on  which  the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think 
right."  And  finally  the  critic  may  insist  that  "no  news])aper 
can  be  financially  successful  against  rivals  if  it  chami)ions 
unpopular  opinions",  because  un})()]nilar  ])()Htical  and  eco- 
nomic views  interfere  with  circulation  and  advertising.  In- 
sofar as  this  objection  shares  the  cynical  attitude  tov>-ards  tlie 
unregenerate  masses  as  inca])able  and  undcsirous  of  "the 
more  excellent  things"  of  life  and  as  imellectually  illiterate 
and  incom])etent,  it  also  is  not  only  undemocratic  but  ruUi- 
democratic  and  anti-social.  1  f  it  is  the  financial  difficulty 
that  is  stressed,  this  only  raises  {he  real  issue  in  controversy. 
To  slate  the  problem  is  to  cliallenge  democratic  statesmanshij) 
and  democratic  common  sense  to  find  a  solution. 

Tlie  char!>;es  for  edrication  in.  our  local  and  state  budgets 
have  been  mfjuntinL;-  steadilv  and  in  almost  everv  cise  where 
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an  appeal  for  increased  taxation  for  educational  purposes  has 
been  made  directly  to  the  people,  it  has  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. If  once  we  realize  the  paramount  importance  of 
adult  education  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  efficient  democracy, 
whether  in  the  political  or  the  economic  field,  a  crystallized 
national  public  opinion  will  find  the  way  to  reduce  if  it  can- 
not abolish  intellectual  poverty  and  spiritual  illiteracy.  If 
present  economic  conditions  prevent  private  enterprise  and 
private  generosity  from  providing  an  adequate,  free,  respon- 
sive and  representative  press,  then  the  public  authorities 
(municipal  ,  state,  national)  must  meet  the  issue  as  a  neces- 
sary charge  for  the  education  of  or  for  democracy.  When 
the  truth  has  become  accessible  to  all,  then  the  truth  will  make 
and  keep  us  free.  Where  there  is  no  knowledge  and  imder- 
standing  and  good  will,  "where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish." 
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THE    SELE-GOVERNING    DOMINIONS    AND    THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 

By  Jacob  V^inkr 

The  British  "self-governing"  dominions,  namely,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  South  Africa  and  New- 
foundland, are  now  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  nations 
and  colonies.  There  is  no  close  parallel  outside  the  British 
Empire,  whether  in  history  or  in  the  plastic  political  conditions 
of  the  present  day,  to  the  existing  constitutional  relationships 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions.  They  are  within  the 
Empire.  They  are  in  legal  theory  and  to  some  extent  in  fact 
Dominions  subject  to  a  King  and  Parliament  not  of  their 
choosing  and  not  responsible  to  them.  And  yet  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  really  matter, 
they  possess  and  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  independent 
nationhood.  This  apparent  paradox  should  not,  however,  be 
pressed  too  far,  and  should  not  stimulate  undue  v/cnderment. 
The  apparently  peculiar  status  of  the  Dominions  is  not  the 
result  of  an  essential  harmony,  hitherto  unperceived  by  politi- 
cal scientists,  between  the  status  of  colonial  dependence  and 
the  status  of  independence.  Nor  is  there  anything  illogical  or 
even  extraordinarily  strange  in  the  present  structure  of  the 
British  Empire.  Between  complete  dependency  and  complete 
independent  sovereignty  there  is  an  infinite  series  of  grada- 
tions. The  "self-governing"  Dominions  occupy  a  point  inter- 
mediate between  these  extremes.     Of  the  bundle  of  rights 
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which  comprise  territorial  sovereignty,  some  part  has  been  re- 
tained by  Great  Britain  in  so  far  as  the  Dominions  are  con- 
cerned, the  greater  part  has  been  acquired  by  the  Dominions 
by  a  slow,  evolutionary,  and,  on  the  whole,  peaceful  process  of 
attrition  of  the  Imperial  powers.  A  distribution  of  sov- 
ereignty between  two  political  entities  having  some  bonds  of 
political  unity  is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon.  What  is  un- 
usual, however,  is  that  colonies  should  have  acquired  so  gen- 
erous a  measure  of  sovereignty,  and  yet  that  they  should  have 
neither  desire  nor  intention  of  completing  the  acquisition  of 
political  independence ;  that  the  bonds  of  Empire  should  be  so 
tenuous,  so  intangible,  and  yet  so  strong. 

The  colonial  period  of  the  American  people  represents  in 
many  important  respects  the  closest  of  parallels  to  the  present 
relationships  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  the  old  American  Colonies  were 
virtually  independent  states  in  most  particulars.  They  were 
not  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Their  powers  of  self-government  were  in  most  cases 
derived  from  charters  which  even  the  Crown  could  not  con- 
stitutionally revoke.  In  some  of  the  Colonies  there  was  even 
an  absence  of  any  executive  official  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  one  conspicuous  political  instrument  of  union  was  the 
commercial  system  which  was  applied  to  the  Colonies  by  im- 
perial edict.  But  the  colonies  submitted  to  this  system  pass- 
ively and  even  willingly,  because  they  recognized  that  it  com- 
prised prvileges  as  well  as  restrictions,  and  that,  even  if  the 
privileges  were  not  sufficiently  valuable  to  offset  the  restric- 
tions, the  latter  were  enforced  half-heartedly  or  not  at  all  and 
could  be  largely  evaded.  The  submission  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
commercial  restrictions  was  not  to  be  interpreted,  therefore, 
as  marking  an  overt  acknowledgment  of  political  dependency. 
The  Colonies  in  general  did  not  admit  and  the  Mother  Country 
did  not  claim  the  right  of  the  Parliament  at  London  to  legislate 
for  the  Colonies  on  Colonial  matters.  When  an  unwise  gov- 
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ernment  did  attempt  to  establish  such  a  claim  the  Revolution 
resulted.  Whatever  elasticity  the  British  Imperial  system  had 
hitherto  shown  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  growing  autonomy  of 
its  constituent  parts,  it  was  not  elastic  enough  to  withstand 
an  attempt  to  reestablish  centralization  of  authority. 

Because  these  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  present  period  and  the  period  before  1765,  represent 
the  only  instances,  at  least  in  modern  times,  of  the  maintenance 
of  Empire  without  assistance  of  military  or  important  politi- 
cal bonds,  it  has  become  conventional  to  interpret  these 
periods  as  marking  the  genius  of  the  British  for  harmonizing 
the  principles  of  democratic  government  with  the  principles 
of  Empire.  But  the  success  of  the  British,  such  as  it  was  and 
is,  has  been  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  colonies  situated  in  temperate  climates  and  inhabited  by 
the  same  racial  stocks  with  the  same  political  traditions  as 
those  to  be  found  in  the  Mother  Country.  If  no  other  country 
grants  as  full  a  degree  of  autonomy  to  its  colonies,  none  other 
of  the  present-day  colonial  powers  has  colonies  far  distant 
from  the  mother  country  and  at  the  same  time  settled  mainlv 
by  immigrants  from  the  mother  country.  In  the  case  of  India, 
Egypt,  the  Crown  Colonies  in  general,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  of  other  races  and,  to  the  western  mind,  of  inferior  civili- 
zations. Great  Britain  herself  has  a  colonial  system  not  es- 
pecially distinguishable  as  to  merit  from  the  present-day 
French  or  American  colonial  systems.  That  Great  Britain  has 
been  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  Canadians,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  must  be  handled  on  different  terms  from 
Hindus  and  African  negroes  if  the  even  course  of  things  im- 
perial was  not  to  be  disturbed,  is  surely  not  sufficiently  out  out 
the  ordinary  to  be  a  subject  for  self-congratulation.  Nor  can 
the  wisdom  of  the  British  in  these  matters  be  attributed  to  the 
American  Revolution  to  any  important  extent,  since  the  lesson 
had  been  learnt  long  before  the  Revolution,  and  was  forgotten 
for  a  time  after  it. 
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The  process  by  which  after  the  American  Revolution  the 
Colonies  acquired  the  right  of  self-government  was  a  slow 
and  tedious  one.  There  remained  after  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  only  British  North  America,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  a  number  of  small  colonies.  The  control  of  Lon- 
don over  the  remaining  Colonies  tightened  instead  of  weak- 
ened, partly  because  of  the  belief  that  the  American  Colonies 
would  not  have  been  lost  if  control  over  them  had  not  been  re- 
laxed, partly  because  of  the  fact  that  at  this  period  the  re- 
maining Colonies  consisted  of  vast  territories  inhabited  only 
by  a  handful  of  whites.  As  the  population  of  Canada  grew, 
however,  it  began  to  take  the  foremost  part  in  the  struggle 
against  Colonial  Office  control  over  the  internal  government 
of  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  history  of  Canada's  struggle  for 
autonomy  can  be  found  all  the  important  phases  of  the  present 
British  imperial  system.  In  1791  the  British  Parliament 
granted  a  constitution  to  Canada  whereby  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  divided  into  two  provinces,  each  with  a  governor 
and  executive  council  nominated  by  the  governor,  a  legislative 
council  also  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  an  elective  general 
assembly.  The  next  50  years  were  marked  by  constant  poli- 
tical strife  between  the  appointive  and  the  elective  parts  of  the 
government.  During  most  of  this  period  the  powers  of  the 
general  assembly  were  closely  restricted,  and  the  assembly  was 
unable  effectively  to  check  the  policies  of  the  executive.  A 
bill  initiated  and  passed  by  the  assembly  could  be  vetoed  by  the 
legislative  council,  which  was  responsible  only  to  the  governor. 
If  it  passd  the  legislative  council,  it  could  be  vetoed  by  the 
governor,  or  he  could  reserve  it  until  it  had  been  submitted  to 
the  colonial  office  for  approval.  Even  if  a  bill  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  legislative  council  and  the  gov- 
ernor, it  could  still  be  vetoed  by  the  colonial  office  in  London 
within  two  years  Moreover,  the  legislative  assembly  had  no 
power  over  appropriations,  and  had  no  means  of  obtaining  the 
removal  of  an  objectionable  executive.  These  restrictions  on 
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the  power  of  the  popular  branches  of  the  colonial  government, 
it  was  believed  in  London,  were  essential  to  the  retention  of 
the  Colonies  within  the  Empire. 

Not  only  was  little  power  conferred  on  the  popular  house, 
but  the  governments  of  the  colonial  provinces  as  a  whole  were 
further  restricted  in  their  field  of  legislation  by  important 
reservations  of  authority  for  the  Parliament  at  London.  The 
old  colonial  government  system  still  survived,  and  under  it  the 
Colonies  were  not  permitted  to  impose  other  than  revenue 
duties  on  imports  from  Great  Britain,  the  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  was  confined 
to  British  vessels,  the  British  Parliament  reserved  and  exer- 
cised the  right  to  levy  duties  in  addition  to  the  colonial  duties 
for  the  "regulation  of  trade."  There  was  also  imposed  upon 
Canada  an  official  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
LTnder  these  circumstances,  political  power  became  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  men,  the  "Family  Com- 
pact" of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  in  Upper  Canada,  the  weal- 
thy English  merchants  of  ^Montreal  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  the 
general  populace  had  little  influence  on  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion. Corruption,  jobbery,  favoritism  were  rife,  and  there  de- 
veloped deep  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This  was 
voiced  by  a  general  demand  for  "responsible  government,"  a 
term  of  Canadian  coinage,  intended  to  indicate  a  government 
in  which  the  executive  can  continue  in  office  only  as  long  as  it 
retains  the  confidence  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature.  The  ill-feeling  resulted  in  1837  in 
open  rebellion  in  two  provinces,  rebellions  which  although  they 
came  at  the  same  time  seem  to  have  been  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  revolts  were  suppressed,  but  they  led  to  the  sending 
out  of  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  and  to  his  famous  report,  urg- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  more  fully  representative  and  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  By  the  British  Act  of  1840  some 
of  Durham's  recommendations  were  carried  out,  and  Canada 
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was  given  a  new  constitution  which  remained  in  effect  until 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Confederation  of  1867.  The  Act  of 
1840  provided  for  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  into  one,  in- 
tended to  overcome  the  French-Canadian  majority  in  Lower 
Canada  by  the  growing  EngHsh  population  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  thus  to  deprive  the  French  Canadians  of  control  over  any 
part  of  Canada.  The  new  constitution  made  no  other  im- 
portant change  in  the  form  of  government.  There^vv^as  still 
to  be  a  legislative  council  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  no 
mention  was  made  of  responsible  government.  The  govern- 
ment was  given  the  power,  however,  to  separate  church  from 
state.  The  British  Parliament  retained  control  over  the  civil 
list  and  the  consolidated  fund  which  determined  the  salaries 
of  governor-general,  judges,  and  other  officials,  so  that  the 
legislative  assembly  could  not  coerce  them  through  withhold- 
ing of  appropriations ;  but  otherwise  the  legislature  was  given 
financial  control.  The  British  Parliament  still  reserved  the 
power  of  imposing  duties  on  imports  for  the  "regulation  of 
trade." 

But  the  Canadians  were,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  a 
"fierce  democracy,"  and  they  succeeded  in  making  things 
troublesome  for  the  governors,  by  constant  agitation,  and  oc- 
casionally by  riots,  until  responsible  government  was  estab- 
lished by  the  simple  device  of  appointing  to  the  executive  coun- 
cil only  members  of  the  majority  party  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  dismissing  them  as  soon  as  they  no  longer  com- 
manded a  majority  in  the  assembly.  As  with  Cabinet  govern- 
ment in  England,  this  important  revolution  can  be  found  in  no 
statute,  and  is  a  part  of  the  unwritten  constitution.  Respon- 
sible government  was  gained  in  the  40's  without  more  strife 
than  ensued,  not  because  of  the  wisdom  of  London,  since  on 
the  whole  the  British  Government  was  not  favorable  to  the  ex- 
tension of  colonial  autonomy  and  feared  the  loss  of  the  colo- 
nies if  there  were  not  an  appointive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  hold  the  popular  house  in  check ;  and  responsible  gov- 
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ernment  was  opposed  even  more  strongly  by  Queen  Victoria. 
It  was  due  more  to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  four  governors 
appointed  to  Canada  in  the  early  40's  either  sympathized  with, 
or  ceded  without  a  struggle  to,  the  Canadian  demand  for  re- 
sponsible government. 

In  1847,  the  British  Parliament  removed  the  restrictions 
in  the  Act  of  1840  on  the  civil  list  and  the  consoHdated  fund, 
thus  giving  the  colonial  government  complete  power  over  its 
internal  finances.  In  1846  and  1849  the  remaining  debris  of 
the  old  commercial  system  was  swept  away,  leaving  Canada 
free  with  certain  reservations  from  Imperial  control  over  its 
commercial  policy.  In  1854  the  Canadian  Legislature  was  em- 
powered to  make  changes  in  its  own  constitution,  and  the 
British  Parliament  surrendered  certain  veto  rights  which  it 
had  reserved  for  itself  under  the  Act  of  1840,  with  respect 
to  legislation  affecting  religion  and  crown  lands,  thus  confining 
\eto  power  over  colonial  legislation  to  the  governor-general 
and  the  Crown.  In  1859  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
British  manufacturers,  definitely  acquired  the  right  to  levy 
protective  duties  on  imports  from  Great  Britain.  There  re- 
mained but  little  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment over  internal  affairs,  other  than  the  veto  power,  little 
exercised,  of  the  governor-general  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  Canadian  Colonies  had  thus  already  become  virtually 
self-governing,  and  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867, 
which  provided  a  constitution  for  the  federation  of  British 
North  American  Colonies,  made  but  little  change  in  their 
political  status.  This  act  had  been  drafted  by  the  Canadian 
statesmen  themselves,  and  passed  through  the  British  Parlia- 
ment without  any  significant  amendment.  The  British  North 
American  Colonies  had  been  permitted  to  draw  up  their  own 
constitution.  This  liberalism  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try was  due  in  part  to  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
Empire  could  be  better  assured  if  the  bonds  were  bonds  of 
sentiment  and  attachment  rather  than  bonds  of  force  or  politi- 
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cal  ties.  In  part  it  was  due  to  the  feeling  of  indifference  with 
regard  to  the  Colonies  and  their  future  status  which  had  been 
dominant  since  the  abandonment  in  the  40's  of  the  old  com- 
mercial system  and  the  old  ideas  about  the  economic  value  of 
colonies. 

In  the  meanwhile  responsible  government  had  been  grant- 
ed to  some  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  extension  of  new 
privileges  to  Canada  was  generally  soon  followed  by  similar 
concessions  to  the  other  British  North  American  Colonies  and 
to  the  other  Colonies  enjoying  responsible  government. 

Although  the  British  North  America  Act,  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  ended  direct  relationship  between  the  provincial 
capitals  and  the  colonial  office,  made  no  important  change  in 
the  relationship  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony, 
and  the  greater  importance  of  the  federal  union  over  the  indi- 
vidual colonies,  increased  the  likelihood  that  any  subsequent  re- 
quest for  increased  autonomy  would  meet  with  less  resistance 
in  London.  But  there  was  little  more  for  which  the  colonies 
could  still  ask  if  they  wished  to  remain  within  the  Empire. 
The  governor-general  was  still  appointed  from  London,  and 
theoretically  he  still  had  veto  powers  and  the  power  to  reserve 
approval  of  acts  until  they  had  been  submitted  to  London.  But 
the  veto  power  was  practically  never  exercised,  and  in  1878 
the  practice  of  reserving  acts  for  Imperial  approval  was  de- 
finitely abandoned.  Great  Britain  still  maintained  military 
forces  in  Canada — and  paid  their  expenses — and  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  Canadian  courts  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Imperial  privy  coun- 
cil, but  beyond  these  instances,  the  only  restrictions  on  the  vir- 
tual independence  of  Canada  were  in  connection  with  the  rela- 
tions of  Canada  with  foreign  countries. 

That  the  struggle  for  greater  autonomy  did  not  develop 
in  the  British  Colonies  into  a  struggle  for  independence  as  had 
been  the  case  with  tlie  American  Colonies  is  to  be  explained 
mainly  by  three  elements  of  difference  in  the  circumstances 
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governing  the  relationship  with  the  Mother  Country  of  the 
two  groups  of  Colonies. 

( 1 )  The  later  struggle  had  for  its  object  the  securing  of 
privileges  which  the  Canadian  Colonies  had  not  enjoyed  pre- 
viously, whereas  the  American  Colonies  had  been  embittered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  rights  which  they  had  for  a  long  time 
possessed  and  freely  exercised. 

(2)  The  British  North  American  Colonies,  the  Austral- 
ian Colonies,  and  the  South  African  Colonies,  were  not  as 
confident  of  their  ability  to  stand  alone  and  to  develop  into 
important  and  powerful  nations  as  the  American  Colonies 
had  justifiably  been. 

(3)  After  the  elimination  of  France  as  an  American  col- 
onial power,  the  American  Colonies  no  longer  were  in  a  posi- 
tion of  contiguity  to  a  powerful  and  potentially  enemy  country, 
against  whom  the  military  assistance  of  the  Mother  Country 
could  be  secured.  Canada,  however,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  has  never  been  fully  assured  that  the  powerful  and 
expanding  neighboring  republic  had  no  designs  upon  her ;  the 
South  African  Colonies  were  in  constant  difficulties  with  the 
neighboring  Dutch  republics,  and  also  had  constantly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  they  were  but  a  handful  of  whites  in  the  midst  of 
millions  of  blacks;  Australia  has  always  had  the  yellow 
peril  in  mind. 

Having  gained  so  much  before  1867,  there  was,  after 
1867,  little  more  for  Canada  to  seek  or  for  Great  Britain  to 
grant,  except  with  respect  to  international  relations.  In  the 
80*s  the  right  was  implicitly  conceeded  to  Canada  of  vetoing 
the  nomination  of  an  unpopular  governor-general,  and  since 
1897  Canada  has  enjoyed  the  right  of  direct  representation  on 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  Imperial  privy  council,  which,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  sits  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  on 
colonial  cases.  The  few  remaining  concessions  gained  by 
Canada  from  1867  to  1914  all  bore  upon  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  Canada  had  the  right  independently  of  the 
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Mother  Country  to  legislate  on  matters  affecting  her  relations 
with  foreign  countries  and  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  British  North  American  Colonies  had  long  enjoyed  the 
right  to  control  their  freshwater  coastwise  trade;  but  in  1870 
Canada  passed  for  the  first  time  an  Act  dealing  with  the  rights 
of  vessels  to  engage  in  the  trade  along  the  Canadian  seacoast. 
Since  1872,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
Great  Britain  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  self-governing  col- 
onies before  making  them  a  party  to  treaties  which  she  negoti- 
ates with  foreign  countries.  The  right  of  the  Dominions  to 
make  their  own  immigration  laws,  to  exclude  Orientals,  even 
though  they  were  British  subjects,  and  even  to  exclude  British 
immigrants  on  grounds  of  poverty,  health,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, has  been  definitely  established  only  during  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Dominions,  and  Canada 
in  particular,  had  gradually  acquired  increased  rights  with  re- 
gard to  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  foreign  countries ;  al- 
though before  1914  such  treaties  were  always  signed  for  Can- 
ada by  a  representative  of  the  British  Government,  and  were 
negotiated  with  at  least  the  theoretical  assistance  and  approval 
of  the  diplomatic  officials  of  the  British  Government,  such 
treaties  had  in  most  cases  been  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  the 
result  of  direct  negotiations  between  Canada  and  the  foreign 
countries  concerned.  In  1910  when  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
was  negotiated  with  the  United  States,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington  played  but  a  nominal  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  formal  approval  of  the 
imperial  authorities  was  avoided  by  making  the  agreement 
an  informal  one,  to  be  carried  out  in  both  countries  by  con- 
current legislation  rather  than  by  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
treaty. 

The  war  against  the  Central  Powers  resulted  immediate- 
ly in  a  wave  of  imperial  sentiment  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  in  England  this  found  expression  in  a  desire  to  bring  the 
Dominions  into  closer  relations  with  the  Motlicr  Country,  not, 
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in  accordance  with  the  old  colonial  philosophy,  by  extending 
the  power  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  Mother  Country 
over  the  Colonies,  but  by  establishing  instruments  of  Imperial 
control  in  which  the  Dominions  would  be  represented  as  part- 
ners instead  of  as  subordinates.  Although  Premier  Borden 
of  Canada  sat  in  at  several  sessions  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabi 
net,  no  real  change  resulted,  however,  in  the  relations  of  the 
Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.  There  was  no  genuine 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  divide  re- 
sponsibility between  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Dominion 
Parliaments,  and  there  was  no  real  desire  in  the  Dominions 
to  merge  their  political  rights  with  those  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. To  meet  the  war  emergency,  closer  relations  were  main- 
tained between  the  British  and  the  Dominion  Governments, 
and  war  measures  were  passed  by  Dominion  Parliaments 
upon  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Government,  but  similar  co- 
ordination of  legislative  and  administratiive  effort  was 
achieved,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  several  Allies. 

In  the  negotiation  of  peace  with  Germany,  however,  the 
Dominion  Governments  asked  that  they  be  given  a  place  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  demand  was  supported,  how 
cheerfully  of  course  is  not  known,  by  the  British  Government. 
This  demand  for  a  place  in  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  a 
very  intense  one  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Domin- 
ions. There  was  even  frequent  outspoken  opposition  in  Can- 
ada to  the  proposal,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  belief  that 
the  idea  would  not  have  become  a  pressing  one  were  it  not 
for  thv.  grandstand  ambitions  of  Dominion  representatives  in 
London  The  position  taken  by  those  who  did  not  favor  the 
grant  to  the  Dominions  of  a  place  in  the  League  Assembly 
was  that  Great  Britain  was  better  able  to  take  care  of  the  dip- 
lomatic interests  of  the  Dominions  than  they  were  themselves, 
and  that  separate  diplomatic  interests  of  the  Dominions  than 
there  were  themselves  and  that  separate  diplomatic  status 
would  bring  the  Dominions  into  closer  contact  than  was  desir- 
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able  with  the  problems,  dangers  and  responsibilities,  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  Once  the  demand  was  made,  however,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  Dominions  to  withdraw  it  without  a  con- 
fession of  inferiority  of  status  to  Haiti  and  Peru,  and  at  a 
time  when  public  opinion  had  become  largely  inert  under  the 
v^eight  of  the  wartime  extension  of  government  powers,  the 
supposed  wish  of  the  Dominions  was  granted.  It  was  an  in- 
novation in  treaty  matters  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
signed  for  the  Dominions  by  representatives  of  the  Dominion 
instead  of  by  diplomatic  officers  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  also 
an  innovation  that  this  and  other  treaties  were  signed  by  the 
British  negotiators  for  the  "British  Empire"  instead  of  for  the 
"United  Kingdom." 

The  recent  announcement  that  Canada  was  to  have  sep- 
arate diplomatic  representation  at  Washington  originated  with 
the  same  official  group  who  brought  Canada  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  again  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  overjoyed  at  the  announcement,  and  even 
more  reason  to  doubt  whether  there  is  really  a  strong  body  of 
public  opinion  in  Canada  favoring  such  separate  diplomatic 
status.  There  is  also  some  fear  in  Canada  that  the  consent 
of  the  Imperial  authorities  was  obtained  only  on  condition 
that  the  Canadian  representative  at  Washington  was  to  ac- 
cept a  status  of  subordination  to  the  British  Ambassador,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  make  public  the 
correspondence  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
leading  to  this  announcement  lends  color  to  the  opinion.  The 
innovation  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Liberal  Party,  the  of- 
ficial opposition  in  Parliament.  The  project  in  any  case  seems 
to  have  been  shelved  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  no  appoint- 
ment has  been  made  and  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  that  any  will  l)e  made  to  the  post  of  Canadian  dip- 
lomatic representative  at  Washington. 

Before  1867,  the  Provincial  governments  had  the  power, 
as  was  noted  above,  to  amend  their  own  constitutions,  but  the 
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British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  as  drafted  in  Canada 
and  as  finally  passed,  reserved  this  power  to  the  British  Par- 
liament. There  is  some  sentiment  in  Canada  in  favor  of  the 
cession  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  or  at  least  to  the  Canadian 
people,  of  the  right  to  amend  its  own  constitution,  and  to  those 
who  traffic  in  principles  of  thin  logic,  it  would  seem  that  rep- 
resentation in  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient powers  of  sovereignty  to  amend  one's  own  constitution 
do  not  go  well  together.  To  many  it  will  seem  strange  that 
the  chief  opposition  of  this  movement  comes  from  the  French 
Canadians,  who  are  not  in  general  supposed  to  be  an  element 
in  the  Canadian  population  strongly  in  favor  of  the  British 
connection.  But  the  important  guaranties  which  the  French- 
Canadian  minority  enjoy  with  regard  to  racial,  religious,  lan- 
guage, and  representation  rights,  are  assured  to  them  by  the 
original  Treaty  of  Paris  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
and  by  British  Acts  establishing  the  Canadian  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  because  the  French-Canadians  are  not  nearly  so 
confident  that  they  would  receive  as  generous  treatment  from 
the  English-speaking  majority  in  a  Canada  independent  of 
British  control  or  a  part  of  an  American  union,  that  they  have 
always  strongly  opposed  both  independence  and  annexation  to 
the  United  States  and  have  constantly  been  in  favor  of  the 
status  quo  in  so  far  as  the  political  connections  with  Great 
Britain  are  concerned.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
French-Canadians,  there  is  little  ground  to  expect  that  any  de- 
finite step  will  be  taken  toward  granting  to  Canada  the  author- 
ity to  amend  its  own  constitution. 

Many  persons  in  both  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Do- 
minions have  regarded  with  misgiving  the  effects  on  the  Bri- 
tish connection  of  the  evolution  of  the  Dominions  towards 
complete  autonomy  which  has  been  outlined  above.  No  one 
entitled  to  consideration  believes  that  it  is  still  possible  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  conditions  and  to  regain  for  the  British  Parlia- 
ment the  right  to  legislate  for  the  Dominions  on  matters  pecul- 
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iarly  concerning  them.  But  proposals  for  a  union  of  the  Em- 
pire in  some  federal  scheme  have  been  broached  every  now 
and  then  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  since 
1870  there  has  been,  especially  in  England,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  Dominions,  a  constant  propaganda  in  favor  of  some 
scheme  or  other  for  Imperial  Federation.  Unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  the  movement,  however,  it  has  generally  been 
sponsored  under  inauspicious  circumstances.  In  the  first  case, 
the  belief  of  the  Imperial  Federationists,  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
Dominions  to  the  British  connection  was  so  tenuous  that  it 
would  evaporate  unless  a  closer  political  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  established  was  resented  in  the  Dominions.  In  the 
second  case,  the  movement  in  the  80's  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  the  motive  of  this  or- 
ganization, as  least  at  its  inception,  was  so  clearly  that  of  find- 
ing a  means  of  shifting  to  the  Dominions  some  part  of  the 
burden  of  imperial  defense  that  its  proposals  aroused  only  sus- 
picion in  the  Dominions.  Later  the  movement  for  Imperial 
Federation  became  but  the  handmaiden  to  the  movement  for 
a  system  of  intra-imperial  preferential  tariffs,  or  even  for  an 
Imperial  ZoUverein,  and  although  this  brought  it  some  support 
from  the  Dominions,  who  have  much  to  gain  from  preferences 
in  Great  Britain  on  their  exports  of  raw  material  and  food- 
stuffs, it  alienated  the  free  traders  in  England,  who  saw  in  it 
with  some  justice  a  scheme  for  the  revival  of  protection  in 
England.  Whatever  may  be  the  belief  in  Great  Britain,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Dominions  will  not  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  any  measure  of  their  autonomy  for  the  privilege 
of  representation  in  an  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  they  will 
be  outnumbered  at  least  two  or  three  to  one  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain.  In  the  earlier  days  of  boundless  colonial 
optimism,  when  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  Dominions 
would  soon  have  more  inhabitants  than  Great  Britain,  there 
was  more  favorable  ground  for  the  proposals  in  the  Dominions, 
liu  the  immigration  into  Canada  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
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emigration,  witli  disappointing  consequences  when  each  decen- 
nial census  comes  out;  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
Newfoundland,  population  is  gaining  only  very  slowly ;  and  in 
South  Africa  it  is  not  even  holding  its  own  in  so  far  as  whites 
are  concerned. 

Some  students  of  British  politics  find  in  the  great  develop- 
ment since  1897  of  preferential  tariffs  within  the  Empire  the 
first  step  towards  a  close  federal  or  unitary  political  union. 
In  the  part  played  by  the  ZoUverein  in  building  up  the  German 
Empire  as  a  political  entity  and  the  similar  infiuence  of  a 
common  tariff  in  welding  together  the  separate  American 
states  after  1776  into  a  united  and  compact  nation,  they  find 
historical  support  for  their  expectations.  Neither  Germany  nor 
the  American  states,  however,  were  confronted  to  the  same  de- 
gree by  the  great  distances,  the  divergence  of  economic  in- 
trests,  the  impracticability  of  estabHshing  community  of  tariff 
policy  for  regions  as  widely  diiferent  in  their  economic  devel- 
lopment,  their  points  of  view,  and  their  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries,  which  mark  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  history  of 
these  preferential  tariffs  is  that  they  were  in  the  main  on  a 
quid  pro  quo  basis,  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  favors,  or  were  in- 
tended to  attain  such  a  basis,  and  that  far  from  acting  as  a 
welding  factor  they  have  been  the  chief  source  in  recent  years 
of  intra-imperial  bickering,  bargainings,  and  ill-feeling. 

Nevertheless  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vir-^ 
tual  independence  of  the  Dominions  will  result  as  least  in  the 
near  future  in  their  withdrawal  from  the  British  Empire.  The 
only  serious  objection  ever  heard  against  the  British  connec- 
tion is  that  it  involves  the  Dominion  in  Britain's  wars.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  Dominions  claim  the 
right  to  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
will  play  a  part  in  Great  Britain's  military  ventures,  and  their 
whole-hearted  participation  in  the  world  war  was  due  in  part 
to  their  desire  to  stand  with  England  when  she  was  in  dis- 
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tress,  in  part  to  the  same  belief  in  the  aUied  cause  which 
brought  England  itself  into  the  war,  and  not  at  all  to  any  co- 
ercion or  fear  of  coercion  by  England.  If  the  Dominions  had 
not  wished  to  play  the  part  they  did  play  in  the  war,  there  was 
no  force  on  earth  which  could  have  brought  them  into  it  as  ac- 
tice  participants.  Moreover,  the  possibiHty  that  the  Dominions 
might  have  wars  of  their  own  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Empire  stands  behind  each  one  of  them  is  not  overlooked,  es- 
pecially by  the  Australasian  Colonies,  with  their  policy  of  a 
white  Australasia. 

The  strength  of  the  imperial  connection  does  not  lie,  how- 
ever, in  such  prudential  considerations  as  those  considered 
above,  influential  though  they  may  be.  The  citizens  of  the 
Dominions  value  too  highly  the  common  history  and  common 
traditions,  the  prestige  which  they  share  with  the  citizens  of 
Great  Britain,  to  exchange  them  for  the  formal  acquisition  of 
rights  which  they  already  enjoy  to  the  utmost  in  practice.  Es- 
pecially in  Canada,  where  they  have  the  object  lesson  of  a 
mighty  neighbor  which  once  also  consisted  of  British  colonies, 
is  the  belief  strong  that  the  British  traditions  of  parliamentary 
government,  of  political  democracy,  and  of  peaceful  progress 
on  the  path  of  social  reform  are  valuable  birthrights  which  can 
be  best  preserved  by  remaining  within  the  Empire. 

The  scattered  elements  of  the  British  Empire  are  knit  to- 
gether into  a  unity  whose  strength  is  not  to  be  measured, 
therefore,  by  the  number  of  political  instruments  of  cohesion 
which  still  survive,  and  is  possibly  even  due  to  the  relative 
scarcity  of  such  instruments.  The  bond  is  one  of  sentiment 
and  common  purposes  and  ideals.    It  is  not  a  bond  of  chains. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  LITERATURE 
By  A.  E.  Morgan 

For  over  half  a  century  it  has  been  the  habit  of  social 
reformers  to  look  back  wistfully  at  the  middle  age  of  Eng- 
lish life  as  to  a  picture  contrasting  happily  with  the  degrad- 
ation of  the  era  of  industrialism.  Many  converging  influenc- 
es— historical,  literary,  artistic,  sociological — were  operating 
on  men's  minds  when  William  Alorris  arose  as  the  conspicu- 
ous man  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  hoped  to  breath  once 
again  into  the  life  of  an  overcrowded,  overworked  and  under- 
nourished society  the  freshness  of  that  spirit  which  he  had 
drawn  from  medieval  culture.  Morris  and  his  brethren  failed 
to  achieve  their  ideal,  but  they  did  succeed  in  directing  the  at- 
tention of  social  reformers  to  the  necessity  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  to  the  necessity  of  culture  and  of  beauty.  It  is 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  and  doctrine  of  the  nineteenth 
century  aesthetic  socialists  that  those  who  may  be  called  the 
leaders  of  democracy  to-day  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  part 
which  art  must  play  in  social  progress. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  historical  retrospect  that  one  can 
realize  how  unnecessary  and  indeed  of  how  recent  growth  is 
the  present  condition.  To-day  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deny 
that  art  is  divorced  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  of  the  "common"  people  who  appreciate 
art,  for  whom  art  provides  a  measure  of  true  enjoyment ;  there 
are  even  "common"  people  who  are  contributing  to  art  as  crea- 
tors of  living  beauty :  but  it  is  only  slightly  less  true  to-day  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago  that  art  is  produced  by  and  for  a  rela- 
tively small  and  well-to-do  class. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  popular  med- 
ieval culture  is  to  be  found  in  architecture  and  its  ancillary 
art  of  sculpture.     To-day  architecture  is  a  specialised  and 
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centralised  art.  Your  architect  sitting  in  his  office  designs 
and  devises  to  the  smallest  detail  the  cathedral  which  is  to 
crown  the  greatness  of  a  quick  grown  city,  or  plans  to  the 
last  door  handle  the  mansion  of  a  newly  manufacturer.  His 
alone  is  the  idea,  and  he  alone  is  the  artist.  Always  supposing 
that  he  is  unhampered  by  the  directions  of  pious  donors  or 
the  whim  of  Lady  Moneybags.  Beyond  seeing  that  his  idea 
is  carried  out  the  artist's  work  is  done.  It  is  for  the  contractor 
to  find  material,  foremen,  journeymen ;  to  supply  all  the  mach- 
inery and  other  paraphernalia  needed  to  put  the  artist's  vision 
into  tangible  form.  Doubtless  in  the  middle  ages  there  were 
the  artists,  the  master  minds,  who  saw  and  planned,  but  their 
work  was  of  a  broader  detailed  kind.  They  did  not  prevent 
the  craftsman  also  from  being  an  artist.  We  owe  the  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  of  medieval  buildings,  with  their  lofty 
towers  and  generous  archings,  their  restful  proportions  and 
satisfying  strength  to  the  gifted  fev/  who  were  skilled  in  the 
technicalities  of  engineering  and  inspired  with  a  sense  of 
beauty.  Yet  the  minuter  details  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  were  the  work  of  more  ordinary  men. 
The  working  monk  and  his  lay  confrere  were  men  to  whom 
art  was  a  living  thing.  We  see  in  the  curves  and  carvings  the 
expression  of  a  sense  of  beauty  or  maybe  a  sense  of  humor,  a 
feeling  of  tender  reverence  or  of  malicious  irony,  all  speaking 
of  the  moods  and  minds  of  the  men  who  plied  the  chisel  and 
wielded  the  hammer.  Those  were  men,  men  of  the  common 
people,  who  played  their  part  in  creating  a  great  mass  of  ar- 
tistic production  which  stands  to-day  as  a  record  of  the  culture 
of  their  age. 

Literature  can  furnish  us  with  examples  less  conspicuous 
of  the  contact  of  art  and  the  people  in  the  middle  ages.  Pro- 
fessional singers  and  poets  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  the 
])roduction  of  the  ballads.  How  great  or  small  was  that  part  is 
a  question  over  which  scholars  are  still  not  disinclined  to  dis- 
pute; but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  only  a  part.  Bal- 
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lad  literature,  of  which  so  bulky  a  canon  has  survived,  was  in 
great  measure  the  co-operative  communal  product  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  dance,  drama,  song  all  find  their  place  in  the  Bal- 
lad. In  simple  song  the  simple  expressed  their  emotions  as 
they  were  stirred  by  the  stories  of  joy  and  sorrow^  which  pass- 
ed from  lip  to  lip,  from  generation  to  generation.  Of  the  bal- 
lads one  may  say  perhaps  even  more  truly  than  of  architecture 
that  they  w^ere  the  product  of  art  which  was  genuinely  popular. 
The  Ballad  was  not  merely  appreciated  by,  it  was  largely  creat- 
ed by,  the  people. 

So  also  one  may  say  that  the  medieval  drama  was  to  a 
great  extent  popular.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  auth- 
orship of  the  crude  dramatic  productions  which  were  based  on 
bibical  story  and  on  moral  themes,  nor  of  those  secular  come- 
dies which  certainly  were  popular  in  continental  countries  and 
were  probably  an  important  element  in  English  medieval 
drama.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  made  these  old  plays ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  they  were  simple-minded 
men  in  touch  with  homely  folk.  However  little  we  may  know 
of  the  writers  of  the  medieval  drama,  we  do  not  know  that  it 
was  acted  by  the  people  themselves.  Professional  actors  may 
have  had  their  share,  but  it  was  often,  if  not  generally,  the 
Bottoms  and  the  Flutes,  the  Quinces  and  the  Starvelings  who 
v/alked  the  boards  for  the  edification  or  the  amusement  of 
their  fellows. 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  the  middle  ages.  By  Eliza- 
bethan times  the  face  of  national  art  had  changed :  the  crudi- 
ties of  artizan  players  (and  perhaps  artizan  playwrights) 
were  replaced  by  the  highly  cultivated  art  of  ]Marlowe  and 
Shakspere,  whilst  the  rustic  song  of  the  folk  was  superseded 
by  the  scholarly  verse  of  Spenser  and  the  courtly  poetry  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  Court  was  now  the  centre  of  literary- 
art  :  writers  were  either  courtiers  or  professional  litterateurs 
dependent  on  royal  and  noble  patronage. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  change  was  a  gradually  wid- 
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ening  separation  of  literature  from  the  people.  It  is  true  that 
our  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  drama  contains  ele- 
ments probably  introduced  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings; but  taken  as  a  whole  it  was  written  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  well-to-do.  The  theatre  had  ceased  to  be  a  pop- 
ular institution  organized  by  the  people  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment; it  had  become  a  commercial  undertaking  owned  and 
managed  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Poetry  and  prose  were  fol- 
lowing the  same  course ;  though  in  their  case  the  process  was 
slower,  and  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  be- 
came mainly  the  work  of  professional  writers. 

The  literary  result  was  in  one  sense  fortunate.  Scholar- 
ship and  familiarity  with  worthy  models  directed  writers  to 
suitable  material  and  led  to  rapid  improvement  in  technique. 
On  the  other  hand  the  class  to  whom  such  literature  appealed 
became  narrower.  The  beauties  of  the  drama  and  of  poetry 
were  for  the  educated  and  the  upper  class  of  society,  whilst 
the  common  people  returned  to  a  condition  where  no  aesthetic 
values  had  a  part. 

The  causes  of  this  divorce  of  art  from  the  people  were 
more  complex  than  the  result.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
was  an  economic  and  social  cause.  The  sixteenth  century 
saw  the  beginnings  of  an  economic  system  which  was  to  bring- 
about  a  new  organization  of  society.  The  local  character  of 
medieval  industry  and  society  prevented  centralization  and 
helped  to  maintain  conditions  which  stimulated  local  culture, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  life  tends  to  become  centralized;  lo- 
cal organization  gives  place  to  national,  and  social  classes  be- 
come at  the  same  time  broader  and  more  distinctly  strati- 
fied. The  feudal  system  had  largely  passed  away,  and  the 
power  once  held  by  the  leader  of  men  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  trading  capitalist.  In  the  seventeenth  century  this  process 
v./as  very  marked  and  the  character  of  the  modern  economic 
system  was  determined  by  the  separation  of  the  wage-earning 
from  the  employing  class.     Wealth  was  moving  to  the  top 
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and  beneath  was  growing  an  ever  large  proportion  of  pover- 
ty. Gradually  the  land  was  passing  away  from  peasant  owners 
and  with  the  rapidly  increasing  process  of  enclosure  during 
the  eighteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  vafit  number  of  poor  but  self-subsistent  rural  folk  were  up- 
rooted from  their  ancient  soil  to  become  dependent  on  the  fit- 
ful rise  and  fall  of  the  labor  market.  This  tendency  was  has- 
tened to  completion  by  the  rapid  march  of  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution with  the  result  that  great  masses  of  the  people  were 
turned  into  paupers,  whilst  the  more  fortunate  became  wage- 
earners  whose  security  of  life  depended  on  a  week's  notice. 

No  less  important  was  the  revival  of  learning  which  swept 
over  Europe  and  helped  to  convert  the  middle  into  the  modern 
age.  The  full  force  of  this  intellectual  tide  reached  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  long  lost  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  open  to~  all  who  could  read  them.  Rapid  was 
the  spread  of  education  which  alone  taught  men  how  to  share 
these  treasures.  Writers  found  a  new  inspiration,  an  inspira- 
ticn  essentially  scholarly;  and  the  result  was  that  literature 
tended  more  and  more  to  be  the  work  of  scholars,  were  at  least 
well  educated.  The  humblest  peasant  had  known  of  the  May 
Queen's  revels  and  of  the  Little  Gests  of  Robin  Hood,  but  only 
the  favored  few  were  familiar  with  the  loves  of  \^enus  and  the 
deeds  of  Trojan  heroes.  Rustic  folk  had  achieved  the  musi- 
cal lilt  of  a  ballad  measure,  but  the  subtle  harmonies  of  the  son- 
net and  the  Spenserian  stanza  were  comprehended  only  by 
the  initiated.  The  demands  of  the  popular  audience  at  a  Corpus 
Christi  dramatic  cycle  were  less  exacting  than  those  of  the 
sophisticated  frequenter  of  the  Rose  or  the  Globe.  Less  and 
less  could  humble  folk  appreciate  the  new  drama  and  the  new 
poetry ;  still  less  were  they  able  to  compete  in  the  production 
of  literature. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  simple  form  of  art  did  not  run 
on  simultaneously,  although  in  subterranean  channels,  whilst 
the  great  river  of  renaissance  art  beautified  the  plain.    To  a 
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certain  extent  it  did.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  Ro- 
bert Burns  as  a  lonely  example  of  popular  genius ;  but  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  see  in  his  work  the  bursting  into  flame  of 
a  spark  of  poetry  which  for  a  couple  of  centuries  had  lain 
hidden,  or  at  most  was  fitfully  visible,  in  the  ashes  of  peasant 
song.  We  know  now  that  peotry  never  quite  died  in  rustic 
hearts  or  on  rustic  lips,  and  every  day  we  are  discovering  in 
the  store-house  of  folk  memory  relics  of  the  poetic  treasury 
of  the  past.  Not  only  did  poetry  live  as  a  memory  and  a  tradi- 
tion :  now  and  again  it  has  been  strengthened  by  new  contribu- 
tions from  homely  poets  as  yet  scarcely  known  to  the  orthodox 
histories  of  literature. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  decline  of 
folk  literature  was  the  invention  of  printing.  When  books  were 
rare  and  few  could  read,  it  was  natural  that  literature  should 
depend  for  its  dissemination  and  even  its  existence  largely  on 
the  spoken  word.  The  poet  and  the  dramatist  produced  their 
work  for  immediate  song  or  representation.  They  conveyed 
their  poem  or  play  to  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  by  oral  tradi- 
tion it  would  pass  to  new  singers  and  actors  and  to  new  audi- 
ences. When  literature  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  written 
word  it  may  flourish  in  the  homehest  soil ;  the  simplest  genius 
may  produce  and  the  plainest  people  may  enjoy.  With  the  in- 
vention of  printing  the  written  word  gained  a  new  import- 
ance. Literature  became  a  matter  of  books :  even  the  dramat- 
ist did  not  scorn  the  help  of  the  printing-press.  Education  now 
had  a  new  importance  in  regard  to  literature  which  is  the 
possession  of  those  who  are  able  to  read.  No  longer  was  lit- 
erature free  as  speech:  it  was  once  and  for  all  locked  in  the 
printed  page,  and  only  those  few  who  received  the  benefits 
of  education  held  the  key. 

Yet  another  cause  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is  to  be 
found  in  the  change  of  ethical  outlook  which  passed  over 
England  after  the  Reformation.  Medieval  Catholicism  may 
have  been  responsible  for  superstition  and  obscurantism;  but 
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it  had  provided  the  people  with  a  satisfying  faith  in  the  unseen, 
and  beyond  that  it  had  cast  over  the  drab  conditions  of  hfe  a 
radiance  of  beauty  and  a  spirit  of  joy.  It  may  have  baffled  the 
reason,  but  reason  was  willing  to  be  baffled;  and  at  least  it 
had  stimulated  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  with  its  pomp- 
ous ritual  and  its  lavish  display  of  the  art  of  the  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  painter  and  the  musician.  Moreover,  its  ethics 
did  not  condemn  mundane  happiness.  It  may  have  taught  that 
the  highest  joy  was  the  joy  of  the  mystic  and  the  anchorite, 
who  by  transcending  wordly  happiness  attained  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  Yet  it  was  content,  with  an  occasional  official  protest, 
to  allow  the  ordinary  sinner  a  substantial  share  of  earthly 
amusement  and  recreation.  It  is  difficult  for  the  modern  En- 
glishman to  understand  the  conventions  which  permitted 
priests  to  participate  in  the  revelry  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  and 
and  which  saw  no  irreverence  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments in  the  popular  foolery  of  the  endowed  with  that  most 
human  gift,  a  sense  of  humor,  which  admitted  the  satirical 
carvings  which  decorate  to  this  day  some  of  the  misereres  in 
the  choir  stalls  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  middle 
ages. 

One  cannot  but  share  the  indignation  of  medieval  satirists 
who  inveighed  against  the  scandals  of  clerical  behaviour;  yet 
at  the  same  time,  whilst  agreeing  with  Chaucer  and  tlie  author 
of  Piers  Plowman  that  many  priests  were  rogues,  one  feels 
that  they  were,  at  any  rate  to  their  cronies,  rather  jolly  fellows. 
However,  with  the  sixteenth  century  there  came  a  more  severe 
attitude  towards  religion.  For  several  generations  a  large  mass 
of  the  people  clung  to  the  old  forms,  and  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  largely  because  of  religious  con- 
servatism that  England  was  so  bitterly  divided  against  herself. 
Nevertheless  the  new  way  of  belief  made  progress  and  gain- 
ed so  much  ground  among  the  middle  classes  that  its  position 
was  ensured.  For  our  argument  we  may  neglect  the  potent  pol- 
itical causes  and  effects  of  the  Reformation,  but  we  cannot 
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overlook  the  importance  of  the  change  in  reHgious  forms, 
which  were  shorn  of  much  of  their  sumptuous  paraphernaHa 
and  aesthetic  setting.  When  men  abandon  a  Gothic  cathedral 
church  for  a  white-washed  conventicle  their  religion  may  or 
may  not  have  changed  for  the  better,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  lost  a  very  potent  aesthetic  stimulus.  The  Anglican 
Church  retained  much  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, but  dissent  considered  it  almost  an  article  of  faith  to  ab- 
andon all  such  adventitious  aid  to  religion  as  a  temptation  of 
the  devil. 

Despite  this  tendency  there  was,  however,  one  very  strong 
force  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
suggest  that  the  puritan  movement  helped  to  bring  about  the 
decay  of  literary  feeling  an  denjoyment  among  the  people 
without  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  great  influence  of 
the  English  Bible.  This  was  a  striking  and  fortunate  excep- 
tion ;  and  the  familiarity  of  the  people,  even  of  those  unable  to 
read,  with  so  pure  a  well-spring  of  poetry,  imiagination  and 
feeling  has  perhaps  done  more  than  anything  to  prevent  the 
complete  loss  to  the  uneducated  of  all  forms  of  literary  art. 
Opposing  forces  were,  however,  too  strong,  and  even  the 
Bible,  incalculably  great  though  the  debt  of  English  thought 
and  literature  to  it  may  be,  did  not  serve  to  replace  what  the 
people  had  lost. 

Even  more  potent  in  its  effect  in  the  relation  of  art  to  the 
masses,  was  the  ethical  change  which  accompanied  the  rise  of 
Puritanism.  The  puritan  devised  a  new  asceticism  which  re- 
garded aesthetic  and  emotional  pleasure  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
spiritual  life.  The  monastic  ascetic  had  perhaps  thought 
somewhat  similarly  himself,  but  he  had  not  striven  to  impose 
his  rule  of  life  on  all  mankind.  In  the  puritan  view  every  true 
Christian  must  follow  the  strait  path  on  which  his  feet  had  been 
set  by  a  severe  Providence,  and  his  whole  duty  was  to  keep 
his  eye  and  his  feet  on  that  narrow  track  lest  he  erred  into 
pleasant  by-i)aths  or  lingered  lustfully  after  the  flowers  that 
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decked  the  way.  It  was  only  natural  that  this  serious-minded 
section  of  the  community,  scorning  pleasure  and  shunning 
beauty,  should  gradually  engross  to  itself  the  trade  which  was 
becoming  so  important  a  factor  in  English  economic  life.  These 
men  were  content  to  work  whilst  the  ungodly  played :  from  a 
condemnation  of  holy  days  they  soon  came  to  abjure  holi- 
days. 

Middle  class  commercialism  and  middle  class  puritanism 
gradually  coalesced.  The  godly  man  became  a  successful  man 
of  business  and  the  next  step  was  for  him  to  believe  that  his 
trade  success  was  a  part  of  his  godliness.  His  success  depend- 
ed largely  on  his  hard  work,  so  that  there  arose  that  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  work  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of 
English  ethics  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Time 
had  been  when  men  glorified  life  and  accepted  work  as  a  means 
to  attaining  the  satisfaction  of  life.  In  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury middle  class  puritan  England  came  to  look  on  work  not 
only  as  a  means  but  as  an  end.  God  had  placed  man  on  earth, 
they  said,  to  fulfil  His  purpose,  and  His  will  was  to  be  done 
only  by  application  to  the  calling  of  His  choice.  Falstaf  f  stole 
a  leaf  from  the  book  of  ethics  of  some  psalm-singing  weaver 
when  he  justified  his  profession  of  purse-taking  by  saying: 
**Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  lab- 
our in  his  vocation."  It  was  a  common  jest  against  the  Puri- 
tans, and  Shakspere  may  have  had  in  mind  the  words  of  Nash, 
the  pamphleteer,  who  says:  "He  held  it  as  lawful  for  him 
(since  all  labouring  in  a  man's  vocation  is  but  getting)  to  get 
wealth  as  well  with  his  sword  by  the  highway  side,  as  the  lab- 
ourer with  his  spade  or  mattock."  The  theme  is  frequent  e- 
nough  amongst  the  puritan  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  finally  money-getting  almost  attained  the  position  of  a 
cardinal  virtue.  Baxter,  writing  in  his  Christian  Directory 
in  1673,  actually  says:  "If  God  show  you  a  way  in  which 
you  may  lawfully  get  more  than  in  another  way,  if  you  refuse 
this  and  choose  the  less  gainful  way,  you  cross  one  of  the 
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ends  of  your  calling  and  you  refuse  to  be  God's  steward."  If 
Falstaf  f  had  said  this  we  should  have  attributed  it  to  his  us- 
ual profane  sense  of  humor.  It  is  this  attitude  towards  life 
which  foreigners  have  for  centuries  found  so  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. They  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  mind 
which  leads  men  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  money-mak- 
ing in  order  to  serve  the  Divine  Will  and  to  escape  from  the 
temptations  of  the  world ;  and  finding  such  men  their  most  dan- 
gerous commercial  rivals  they  have  hurled  at  them  the  hard 
word  humbug. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  seventeenth  century  puritan- 
ism  was  inimical  to  art.  As  soon  as  they  gained  political  pow- 
er Philistinism  and  godliness  united  in  a  militant  alliance 
which  destroyed  pictures  and  sculpture,  which  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  theatre  for  a  time,  and  which  would  have 
crushed  out  poetry  had  it  not  been  for  Milton,  who  clothed 
the  muse  in  the  panoply  of  religion  and  passed  her  off  as  an 
Ironside  in  the  ranks  of  the  elect.  Even  to-day  there  remain 
traces  in  the  English  middle  classes  of  that  pious  fear  of  the 
pleasures  of  art,  a  fear  which  expresses  itself  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  worldiness  of  the  theatre,  of  music  and  even  of 
fiction. 

It  was  fully  recognized  quite  early  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury that  hostility  to  recreation  was  an  inherent  part  of  puritan 
teaching.  James  I  had  striven  by  means  of  the  "Book  of 
Sports"  to  stop  the  Sabbatarian  movement  which  was  putting 
an  end  to  Sunday  amusements.  This  movement  was,  however, 
an  expression  of  a  growing  force  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
which  no  royal  decree  could  withstand.  Later  we  find  Arch- 
bishop Laud  making  an  equally  futile  attempt  to  bring  back 
play  to  the  people,  not  with  any  idea  of  social  reform  but  with 
the  definite  intention  of  stemming  the  on-coming  tide  of  puri- 
tanism.  What  kings  and  archbishops  failed  to  achieve  was 
brought  about,  however,  by  the  very  success  of  puritan  rigidi- 
ty, and  after  the  Restoration  there  was  a  reactionary  swing  of 
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the  pendulum.  "It  was  superstitious  to  keep  Christmas,  or  to 
deck  the  house  with  holly  and  ivy.  It  was  superstitious  to  dance 
round  the  village  maypole.  It  was  flat  Popery  to  eat  a  mince- 
pie.  The  rough  sport,  the  mirth  and  fun  of  'merry  England', 
were  out  of  place  in  an  England  with  so  great  a  calling.**  Such 
doctrine  produced  the  seed  of  its  own  destruction;  but  w4ien 
England  returned  to  the  recreations  of  which  she  had  been 
robbed  it  was  with  a  violence  and  a  brutality  which  destroyed 
beauty.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  lack  of  popu- 
lar pastimes,  but  the  old  recreations  which  were  allied  to  art 
had  gone,  and,  worse  still,  the  aesthetic  life  of  the  people  was 
apparently  extinct.  Emotion  and  imagination  seem  to  have 
reached  their  lowest  ebb  in  English  life  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centur>.  Architecture,  painting,  literature  and  ev- 
en the  gardens  of  the  period  reflect  the  orderly  and  s}Tnmetri- 
cally  constituted  minds  of  the  age  of  Anne.  It  has  been  called 
the  Age  of  Reason,  but  it  were  better  described  as  the  Age  of 
Unimaginativeness,  when  a  cold  intellectualism  left  no  place 
for  the  feelings,  when  in  the  pulpit  religious  emotion  was  oust- 
ed by  logical  rationalism,  whilst  amongst  the  uneducated  of  all 
social  grades  the  brutish  pleasures  of  aristocratic  mohocks  or 
bull-baiting  peasants  were  scarce  able  to  rise  above  drinking 
and  drabbing. 

A  reaction  followed.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  the 
educated  had  begun  to  luxuriate  in  maudlin  sentimentalism, 
whilst  the  fierce,  pent-up  emotions  of  the  vulgar  gushed  forth 
in  the  religious  fury  of  Methodism.  Still  art  received  little 
strength  from  either  and  the  poor,  satisfied  with  this  new  holy 
fervour,  were  as  far  as  ever  from  the  imaginative  beauty 
which  had  at  least  fitfully  illuminated  the  life  of  the  common 
people  in  the  middle  ages.  What  art  there  was  depended  on 
the  taste  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  well-to-do  middle  class. 
Art  which  had  once  sprung  from  the  native  heath  was  now  a 
carefully  nurtured  plant  within  the  high  walls  of  a  securely 
guarded  pleasaunce.    The  wild  flowers  of  the  common  had 
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wilted  and  perished  under  the  inclemency  of  economic  and 
ethical  conditions.  The  people,  despite  the  march  of  what  is 
called  political  progress,  had  lost  one  of  their  richest  treasures. 
Magna  Carta  and  Habeas  Corpus  had  extended  the  liberty 
of  the  subject;  the  tyranny  of  feudalism  was  destroyed; 
thought  and  belief  if  not  free  were  shaking  off  their  shackles ; 
the  distressful  countries  of  Europe  looked  to  England  as  the 
home  of  liberty.  Yet  the  bloom  which  had  given  beauty  to 
the  common  life  even  in  the  dark  days  of  feudalism  and  Ro- 
man Catholicism  was  brushed  away.  Life  was  perhaps  harder, 
perhaps  less  hard;  it  was  certainly  grimmer.  Those  sweets 
which  may  ever  be  distilled  from  the  simplest  human  soul  by 
the  beneficent  influence  of  art  lay  unsuspected  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people;  that  efflorescence  of 
the  spirit  of  man  which  we  call  culture  had  faded  to  extinction. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SHOP  COMMITTEES  TO 
TRADE  UNIONISM 

By  Paul  H.  Douglas 

1. 

There  are  today  between  three  and  four  hundred  business 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  employing  between  half  a  mil- 
lion and  a  million  workmen,  that  have  orsranized  shoo  com- 
mittees, practically  all  of  which  have  been  installed  within  the 
last  four  years.  Although  most  American  employers  consider 
this  system  to  be  of  most  recent  origin,  it  was  set  up  on  the 
Continent  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
an  attempt  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  trades  unions, 
and  failing,  decayed  only  to  be  reincarnated  after  the  armistice 
in  a  far  more  radical  guise  as  a  method  of  securing  control  by 
the  workers  over  production. 

Many,  however,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Continental  ex- 
perience with  shop  committees,  are  acquainted  with  the  Whit- 
ley Councils  of  England,  and  believe  the  American  shop  com- 
mittee system  to  be  similar.  The  two  plans  differ,  however,  in 
the  following  basic  respects.  (1)  The  American  shop  com- 
mittee system  is  confined  to  individual  plants,  or  at  most  to  the 
plants  of  one  employer,  whereas  the  W^hitley  system  provides 
for  district  and  national  councils  for  each  industry,  and  indeed 
lays  much  greater  emphasis  upon  them  than  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  local  works  councils.  (2)  Whereas  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  shop  committees  are  not  in  any  way 
affiliated  or  connected  with  the  trades  unions  as  such,  in  Eng- 
land the  trades  unions  are  recognized  as  the  spokesmen  of 
labor  and  select  the  representatives  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  employers.  Stated  more  simply,  the  shop  committee  in 
America  has  grown  up  outside  the  unions,  while  the  Whitley 
system  is  based  upon  them. 
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What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  this  new  type  of 
organization  and  the  f  amihar  trades-union  ?  They  are  similar 
in  that  they  are  both  organizations  whereby  the  wishes  of  the 
workers  may  be  expressed  and  both  constitute  a  means  of  sub- 
stituting a  collective  bargain  between  employer  and  workmen 
concerning  the  wage  contract  for  the  individual  bargain.  They 
differ,  however,  in  that  while  the  shop  committee  represents 
the  workmen  of-  only  one  plant  or  company,  the  union  repre- 
sents the  workmen  of  many  plants  in  a  given  trade  or  industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  in  the  labor  world  today 
is  as  to  the  proper  relationship  between  the  two.  Should  the 
shop  committee  be  a  substitute  for  the  union,  and  thus  make 
the  plant  or  concern  the  final  unit  of  organization  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  or  should  it  be  a  supplement  to  the  union  and  per- 
form certain  functions  while  retaining  the  wider  organiza- 
tion? 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  recent  enthusiasm 
for  shop  committees  on  the  part  of  the  employers  has  been 
due  to  their  belief  that  here  was  a  readv  substitute  for  the 
unions.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  admit  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  which  was  becoming  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic as  equitable  and  necessary,  and  yet  avoid  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  unions.  This  attitude  was  clearly  manifested 
in  the  President's  First  Industrial  Conference  of  1919  when 
the  representatives  of  the  employers  insisted  that  the  unit  of 
collective  bargaining  should  be  the  shop,  and  in  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Conference  where  the  employers  took  a  similar 
attitude. 

If  indeed  one  studies  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
installation  of  shop  committees  by  individual  firms,  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dominant  motive  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  has  been  the  desire  to  supplant  or  "head-off" 
the  unions.  Thus  the  pioneer  plan  of  any  size  in  America,  that 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  was  adooted  in  1915 
after  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  miners'  union  during  1914, 
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while  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  system  came  not  long  after 
the  strike  which  tied  up  their  Bayonne,  X.  J.  plant.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  committees  by  Governmental  bodies  such  as 
the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board  and  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  was  almost  uniformly  in  olants  which  re- 
fused to  recognize  or  deal  with  the  unions.  The  adnntion  of 
the  shop  committee  plan  by  many  steel  companies  such  as  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  the  Midvale  Steel  Comoany  and 
others  in  1918  and  1919,  followed  closely  upon  the  campaign 
to  organize  the  iron  and  steel  workers  launched  by  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  In  a  similar  fashion  the  plans  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  the  Willys-Overland  Company  and  the  Good- 
year Rubber  Company  cannot  be  understood  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  labor  experience  of  these  firms  and  their  very  real 
fear  that  their  plants  might  become  unionized.  The  shop  com- 
mittee plan  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was 
installed  after  the  strike  caused  by  their  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Telegraphers'  Union.  Turning  to  street  railways,  we  find 
that  the  organization  of  shop  committees  by  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
of  New  York,  came  in  each  case  after  the  attempts  by  the 
unions  to  secure  recognition,  while  the  shop  committee  plans 
instituted  by  the  Kirschbaum  Clothing  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Michaels-Stern  Company  of  Rochester  were 
clearly  designed  to  prevent  organization  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers.  Similarly,  the  shipyards  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  announced  a  shop  committee  system  during  strikes 
conducted  against  them,  while  at  least  two  of  the  plans  in- 
stituted near  Seattle  have  come  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
strikes  conducted  by  the  unions,  and  in  plants,  the  owners  of 
which  are  steadfast  in  their  opposition  to  dealing  with  the 
unions. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  shop  committee  is  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  unions,  but  it  does  indicate  that  committees  are  being 
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used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  a  consideration  of  the  relative 
merits  of  these  two  forms  of  organization  is  far  from  being  an 
academic  matter. 

2. 

In  evaluating  the  worth  of  the  shop  committee  system, 
one  must  be  on  guard  to  distinguish  between  the  qualities  of 
the  plans  already  in  operation  and  the  inherent  merits  of  tht 
system.  The  fact  that  there  are  certain  grave  defects  in  many 
existing  plans  which  might  make  it  impossible  to  approve  of 
them  specifically,  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  a  shop  committee 
system,  purified  of  these  defects,  might  not  be  desirable,  since 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have  many  incorrect  applications  of 
a  correct  principle. 

Certainly,  however,  the  vast  majority  of  the  present  plans 
have  such  serious  flaws  in  the  protection  which  they  afford 
the  workers  that  it  seems  improbable  that  the  workmen  will 
permanently  accept  them  in  their  present  form.  Some  of  these 
defects  are : 

(1)  In  many  cases  the  employers  control  or  influence 
the  election  of  committeemen.  While  practically  all  plans 
pledge  the  employers  to  keep  hands  off  the  elections,  more 
or  less  covert  pressure  is  frequently  exercised  to  defeat  men 
suspected  of  radicalism  and  to  elect  those  favorable  to  the 
employer's  point  of  view.  This  was  clearly  evidenced  in  sever- 
al steel  mills  during  the  early  winter  of  1919  when  the  com- 
panies concerned  were  anxious  to  keep  unionism  out  of  their 
plants  and  feared  that  active  union  men  might  be  elected  to 
the  shop  committees  and  use  these  as  a  lever  to  force  union 
recognition.  Even  where  the  management,  as  such,  does  not 
take  an  active  part,  its  general  sentiments  can  be  easily  per- 
ceived by  foremen  and  other  minor  officials  and  by  the  men 
themselves,  causing  an  indirect  but  no  less  real  influencing  of 
the  result. 

(2)  The  functions  of  many  shop  committees  are  limited 
to  non-vital  matters.     INlany  so-called  shop  committees  are 
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nothing  more  than  welfare  committees,  while  still  others  are 
only  grievance  bodies  which  may  take  up  with  the  manage- 
ment individual  complaints  concerning  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  but  which  have  no  power  to  negotiate 
a  general  scale  for  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Many  others,  such  as 
that  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  specify 
that  "the  right  to  hire  and  discharge  and  lay-off  for  lack  of 
work  or  other  legitimate  reason  is  vested  exclusively  in  the 
management."  No  committee  that  I  know  of  has  the  power 
to  examine,  independently,  the  company's  books  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  concern  can  afford  an  increase  in  wages  or 
other  proposed  change. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  in  order  to  lessen  the 
friction  between  management  and  men  and  to  protect  the 
workmen,  that  such  a  body  should  have  the  power  to  go  into 
any  or  all  of  these  matters. 

(3)  Frequently  the  control  in  the  joint  committee  is  held 
by  the  employers.  Thus  the  plan  of  the  San  Francisco  ship- 
yards gave  one  more  vote  to  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers than  it  did  to  the  workmen.  The  Industrial  Democracy 
plan  of  Mr.  John  Leitch  operates  in  much  the  same  way.  Hece 
a  House  of  Representatives  elected  by  the  workmen  and  a 
Senate  composed  of  foremen  and  minor  executives  deliberate 
on  matters  of  interest  and  refer  their  decision  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Executives  for  approval.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Senate, 
which  is  certainly  more  representative  of  the  employer  than  of 
the  employees,  can  virtually  negative  any  action  by  the  House 
and  prevent  it  even  being  referred  to  the  Cabinet  for  approval. 

(4)  In  many,  probably  in  the  majority  of,  cases  the  deci- 
sion of  the  joint  committee  is  not  final  but  must  be  approved  by 
the  executive  before  taking  effect.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in 
the  Leitch  plan  but  in  many  others  as  well.  The  shop  committee 
is  therefore,  under  these  conditions,  made  merely  advisory  to 
the  management  and  should  the  management  disagree  with 
the  committee  there  is  little  further  recourse,  save  in  those 
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cases  where  arbitration  is  provided.  The  argument  that  the 
employer  will  seldom  reject  the  findings  of  the  joint  committee 
is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains  that  he  has  the  power 
to  do  so  and  that  democratic  government  exists  only  on  suf- 
ferance. 

(5)  Shop  committeemen  are  frequently  prevented  from 
pleading  the  case  of  the  workmen  very  strongly  because  of 
their  fear  of  being  discharged  or  discriminated  against.  The 
rules  of  many  shop  committees,  though  not  all,  state  that  per- 
fect freedom  is  to  be  given  the  committeemen  to.  express  their 
opinions  and  that  no  discrimination  shall  be  practiced  against 
them.  Many  employers  nevertheless  do  coerce  the  committee- 
men who  take  a  radical  or  combative  stand  in  the  meetings, 
while  others,  although  they  believe  themselves  to  be  fair,  be- 
come prejudiced  against  the  active  proponents  of  the  work- 
men's side  and  this  prejudice  leads  naturally  into  discrimina- 
tion. Moreover,  even  where  these  dangers  to  free  expression 
do  not  exist,  the  workmen  often  believe  that  they  do  and  moder- 
ate their  claims  and  their  method  of  presentation  because  of 
their  fear  that  they  may  be  covertly  punished  if  they  are  too 
active  or  question  the  employers  too  closely.  This  is  particul- 
arly the  case  where  the  employer  reserves  the  exclusive  right 
to  promote,  demote  and  discharge. 

These  are  all  defects,  however,  which,  although  they  jus- 
tify opposition  to  many  of  the  specific  plans  now  in  effect,  do 
not  deal  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  shop  committee  system 
itself.  Given  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  professed,  desire  to  be 
fair,  these  faults  could  all  be  removed.  Would  the  shop  com- 
mittee then  become  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  unions  ? 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  will  show  that  even 
a  model  shop  committee,  void  of  the  above-mentioned  blem- 
ishes, is  inherently  not  as  effective  a  bargaining  agency  as  the 
union  and  hence  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workmen  cannot 
be  an  adequate  substitute. 

(1 )  vSince  it  is  limited  to  one  shop  or  to  the  employees  of 
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one  concern,  it  does  not  protect  the  "fair"  employer  from  the 
nibbhng  of  competition  and  the  underbidding  of  the  meanest 
man.  It  is  thus  likely  to  drag  the  conditions  of  labor  in  all 
plants  down  to  the  level  of  the  conditions  granted  by  the  mean- 
est man.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  Employer  A  has 
a  shop  committee  in  his  plant  and  pays  high  wages  under  good 
working  conditions  while  Employer  X,  who  does  not  have  a 
shop  committee,  bargains  with  each  of  his  employees  indivi- 
dually and  by  reason  of  his  greater  bargaining  strength  pays 
much  lower  wages  and  affords  poorer  working  conditions. 
Employer  X  therefore  will  be  able  to  produce  more  cheaply 
A  can  protect  himself  is  to  reduce  wages  correspondingly, 
greater  production,  which  is  not  at  all  likely.  The  only  way 
A  can  protect  himself  is  to  reduce  wages  correspondingly. 
Other  employers  with  shop  committees  will  be  obliged  to  do 
the  same.  Clearly  the  only  way  to  protect  the  workmen  in 
A's  factory  is  to  organize  the  employees  of  X  and  to  push  their 
wages  up  to  the  level  of  A's  wages.  Under  the  shop  com- 
mittee system,  however,  this  would  be  impossible  since  the  em- 
ployees of  one  concern  could  not  organize  the  employees  or 
become  independently  affiliated  with  them.  Through  a  union, 
however,  the  employees  of  A,  B  and  C,  etc.  would  furnish  the 
moral  and  material  resources  to  organize  the  workmen  in  X's 
plant  and  thereby  protect  themselves  from  the  menace  of  low 
wages.  In  other  words,  despite  the  opinion  of  any  well-mean- 
ing employers,  no  one  plant  under  our  present  competitive  in- 
dustrial system  can  maintain  proper  standards  of  wages  and 
hours  by  itself  alone.  There  must  be  a  general  minimum  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  below  which  no  plant  can  fall,  and 
the  unified  pressure  of  the  unions  is  practically  the  only  means 
whereby  the  workmen  may  protect  themselves  against  the  at- 
tempts of  employers  to  secure  trade  by  depressing  wages.  The 
employer  indeed  should  not  be  blamed  for  this,  since  he  is 
m.erely  striving  to  get  business  and  in  order  to  do  so  must 
make  low  prices  which  will  attract  the  consumer. 
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It  has  been  just  this  necessity  of  preventing  competitive 
encroachments  upon  wages  which  has  caused  the  unions  to 
evolve  from  local  shop  organizations  to  the  national  and  inter- 
national bodies  of  today.  With  our  ever-widening  market,  the 
unit  of  labor  organization  must  expand  at  an  equal  rate  to 
maintain  basic  standards.  To  propose  a  return  to  the  shop 
as  the  final  unit  of  labor  organization  is,  therefore,  as  much  of 
an  anachronism  as  to  propose  that  our  industrial  system  should 
return  to  the  period  of  village  self-sufficiency. 

(2)  Since  under  the  shop-committee  system,  employers 
treat  only  with  their  own  men*,  the  workmen  are  deprived  of 
expert  outside  advice  in  putting  their  case  and  conducting 
their  negotiations.  The  modern  wage  contract  needs  a  great 
deal  of  skill  in  negotiating.  The  owners  of  a  concern  hire 
skilled  experts  to  represent  them.  The  general  manager,  the 
personnel  expert,  the  industrial  engineer  and  the  lawyer  are 
all  the  hired  outside  representatives  of  the  shareholders.  It 
is  only  fair  therefore  that  the  workers  should  be  allowed  out- 
side representatives  as  well.  Men  who  work  with  their  hands 
all  day  are  seldom  capable  of  driving  as  good  a  bargain  as  a 
skilled  and  shrewd  negotiator.  The  union  business  agent  or 
"walking  delegate"  is  this  expert  negotiator  for  the  workmen 
and,  despite  his  many  faults,  performs  on  the  whole  valuable 
functions  for  those  whom  he  represents.  Indeed  it  might  be 
said  that  the  union  is,  in  part,  a  device  whereby  individual 
workmen  are  able  to  pool  small  amounts  and  hire  a  profes- 
sional expert  to  represent  them.  This  the  shop  committee  vir- 
tually denies  them. 

(3)  It  does  not  furnish  the  instrumentality  which  the 
unions  do  provide  for  the  enactment  of  labor  laws  to  better 
the  conditions  of  labor.  The  labor  question  cannot  be  settled 
on  the  economic  fiekl  alone.  Protective  legislation  has  been 
found  necessary  to  protect  men  as  well  as  women  from  the 
effects  of  unrestricted  competition.    vSuch  legislation  is  gcne- 
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rally  opposed  by  the  organized  employers  and  its  passage  and 
subsequent  enforcement  depends  largely  upon  the  efforts  of 
labor  itself,  together  with  that  of  the  independent  humanitar- 
ian groups.  The  unions,  representing  as  they  do  a  wide  con- 
stituency, are  enabled  to  apply  a  considerable  measure  of  pres- 
sure for  these  purposes  which  unconnected  shop  committees 
would  be  totally  unable  to  muster. 

(4)  Save  in  a  very  large  plant,  the  shop  committee  system 
could  not  afford  the  protection  against  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment that  the  union  with  its  insurance  funds,  drawn  from  a 
wide  area,  can  offer. 

(5)  In  the  event  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  work- 
men of  a  given  plant  or  company  operating  under  the  shop 
committee  system  to  put  pressure  upon  the  employer  to  compel 
the  acceptance  of  a  demand,  they  would  be  in  a  very  weak 
position  to  enforce  their  claim.  Should  they  collectively  leave 
work,  they  would  not  have  the  moral  or  financial  backing  of 
their  fellow  workers  in  other  plants.  They  could  not  secure 
strike  benefits  to  assist  them  nor  would  other  workers  aid  them 
by  putting  pressure  upon  the  employer  to  accede  to  their  re- 
quests. The  union  however  buttresses  the  workers  in  an  indi- 
vidual plant  through  strike-benefits,  assistance  in  picketing, 
moral  support,  and  frequently  through  s}Tnpathetic  strikes  and 
boycotts.  Should  a  break  come  with  the  employers,  therefore, 
the  workmen's  chances  of  success  would  be  much  greater  if 
they  were  organized  in  a  union  than  if  they  were  merely  or- 
ganized in  a  shop  committee. 

(6)  Finally,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  workmen  be 
expected  to  organize  only  within  plants  when  their  employers 
are  organized  between  plants.  Practically  every  large  city 
has  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  through  which  the  employers  of 
the  locality  try  to  work  out  a  common  labor  policy  for  their 
various  concerns.  In  addition  there  are  the  many  Employers' 
Associations  which  deal  exclusively  with  labor  matters,  such 
as  the  various  Associated  Industries  which  have  been  formed 
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in  so  many  cities  in  the  last  eighteen  months.  Nor  are  these 
bodies  only  local  in  scope :  practically  every  state  has  its  manu- 
facturers' association,  while  there  are  national  and  sectional 
bodies  in  nearly  every  trade  and  industry.  In  addition  to  these 
are  such  national  organizations  as  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  Anti-Boycott  As- 
sociation, the  National  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Legal 
Rights,  etc.  Employers  join  these  bodies  in  the  main  so  that 
they  may  take  common  action  in  labor  matters. 

If  workmen  therefore  should  be  organized  only  within  the 
plant  and  should  not  be  joined  v/ith  the  employees  of  other 
plants,  should  not  all  employers  withdraw  from  these  employ- 
ers' organizations  as  well  and  not  combine  on  labor  matters? 
This  of  course  few,  if  any,  employers  would  do  and  it  is  not 
proposed  here  that  they  should  withdraw.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  organize  and  take  common 
counsel  and  adoDt  common  measures.  But  if  they  do  so,  how 
can  we  or  they,  legitimately  deny  to  their  employees  the  right 
to  do  the  same? 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  our  modern  indus- 
.trial  society,  the  interests  of  the  worker  can  not  be  protected  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  consumers  who  are  seeking  low  prices 
and  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  and  often  careless  about 
conditions  of  employment;  they  cannot  be  protected  by  the 
benevolence  of  employers,  not  only  because  the  modern  imper- 
sonal wage  relationship  is  not  conducive  to  benevolence,  but 
also  because  the  employers  themselves  are  in  the  grip  of  com- 
petitive pressure  forcing  them  to  cut  costs  wherever  possible  in 
order  to  secure  trade.  The  interests  of  the  workers  can  ulti- 
mately only  be  protected  by  an  organization  of  the  workmen 
themselves  to  resist  the  pressure  for  lower  wages  and  sweated 
conditions  brought  to  bear  upon  them  through  the  market 
structure.  The  success  with  which  they  can  offset  and  over- 
come the  personal  and  impersonal  pressure  already  exercised 
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against  them  will  depend  in  direct  ratio  upon  the  strength  of 
the  organization  they  can  set  up.  To  substitute  disconnected 
shop  committees  for  the  well-knit  union  forms  would  be  to  deal 
a  severe  and  perhaps  deadly  blow  at  effective  working  class 
organization,  and  to  render  them  almost  helpless  before  the  op- 
posing forces. 

Therefore  while  the  creation  of  a  shop  committee  is  a 
real  step  forward  in  plants  bargaining  with  their  employees 
individually,  and  even  here  only  as  a  transitional  stage  to  a 
more  desirable  relationship,  it  is  almost  invariably  retrogres- 
sive when  used  to  displace  collective  bargaining  with  the 
unions  or  to  delay  or  prevent  such  dealings. 

Those  who  have  irrevocably  resolved  that  the  growing 
movement  of  labor  should  be  checked  cannot  be  expected  to 
favor  unions  in  preference  to  shop  committees.  Rather  will 
this  class  prefer  shop  committees  precisely  because  they  will 
weaken  the  power  of  labor.  Those  however  who  know  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  work  of  the  typical  workman  and  his  family 
and  are  sincerely  desirous  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
lead  the  better  life,  will  realize  that  shop  committees  are  not 
and  cannot  be  a  just  substitute  for  unionism. 


The  foregoing  remarks  should  not  be  construed  as  mean^ 
ing  that  the  shop  committee  has  no  legitimate  place  in  industry. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  because  the  shop  committee  has  such 
very  significant  and  important  functions  to  perform  that  the 
attempt  to  use  it  as  a  union  substitute  is  especially  dangerous. 
While  the  shop  committee  may  replace  many  unions  for  a 
time,  the  union  type  of  organization  cannot  permanently  be 
displaced  by  such  an  incomplete  structure,  since  the  logic  of 
the  situation  will  ultimately  lead  the  workers  to  organize  in 
ever  larger  and  more  effective  units.  A  greater  danger  than 
the  temporary  weakening  of  the  workers'  bargaining  strength 
is  the  probability  that  if  the  shop  committee  is  used  as  a  union 
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substitute  that  the  minds  of  the  workers  will  become  so  in- 
flamed that  they  will  refuse  to  see  its  good  points  and  will 
reject  it  utterly.  In  other  words,  if  it  becomes  a  question  of 
shop  committees  or  trade  unionism,  it  will  be  the  shop  com- 
mittees and  not  trade  unionism  that  will  ultimately  disappear. 
If  then  the  valuable  possibilities  of  the  shop  committee  are  to 
be  preserved,  it  must  be  clearly  envisaged  that  it  is  to  be  a  sup- 
plement to  the  unions  and  not  a  substitute  for  them. 

What  then  are  the  functions  which  the  shop  committee 
can  perform  once  the  union  has  been  recognized  as  the  body 
with  which  the  collective  bargaining  is  to  be  made  ? 

( 1 )  It  would  furnish  an  excellent  instrumentality  for  ap- 
plying and  interpreting  the  terms  of  the  labor  agreement  made 
with  the  unions  and  would  enable  grievances  to  be  settled  with 
a  minimum  of  friction.  Any  labor  agreement  necessarily 
creates  vexatious  problems  of  administration,  such  as  the  cor- 
rect classification  of  workmen  into  trades,  the  interpretation  of 
overtime,  the  determination  as  to  whether  discharges  are  made 
for  cause  or  for  union  membership  or  activity,  the  enforcement 
of  rules  as  to  piece  rates,  hourly  wages,  etc.  Ordinarily  these 
adjustments  are  made  in  behalf  of  the  men  by  the  business 
agent  who  is  generally  ignorant  of  the  details  of  plant  admin- 
istration and  is  seldom  tactful  in  bringing  grievances  to  the 
attention  of  the  management.  In  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases  he  interferes  with  and  impedes  production  unnecessarily 
in  his  attempt  to  settle  grievances.  Under  the  shop  commit- 
tee, this  irritation  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  since  the 
shop  committeemen  would  know  the  particular  situation  and 
could  make  the  adjustments  with  the  management.  In  those 
few  cases  where  the  employer  and  the  committee  disagreed, 
appeal  could  be  taken  to  a  higher  board,  set  up  for  the  local 
industrial  district,  before  which  the  business  agent  could  ap- 
pear with  the  shop  committee  to  represent  the  workmen. 

(2)  It  would  permit  workers  and  employers  to  meet  on  a 
common  ground  and  understand  each  other.    The  representa- 
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tives  of  both  groups  can  meet  face  to  face  in  discussion  over 
common  problems.  From  this  meeting  a  better  mutual  atti- 
tude is  almost  invariably  created  than  would  be  secured  by 
dealing  only  through  intermediaries. 

(3)  It  would  enlist  the  workers'  interest  in  production  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present  and  would  make  the 
plant  more  efficient.    Once  protected  by  the  collective  bargain, 
workmen  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  the  greater  the  produc- 
tion, the  higher  will  be  their  real  wages.    The  shop  committee 
is  the  effective  local  agency  whereby  this  may  be  impressed 
upon  the  men  and  their  appeal  will  have  far  grreater  effect  than 
if  it  came  directly  from  the  management.  But  not  only  can  the 
general  appeal  for  production  be  made  by  the  shop  committee, 
but  it  can  set  up  cooperative  relationships  with  the  manage- 
ment along  a  number  of  different  lines  whereby  an  increase  in 
quantity  and  an  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  can 
be  effected.  Some  of  the  concrete  subjects  with  which  a  truly 
representative  shop  committee  or  its  sub-committees  can  deal 
are :  (a)    the  better  utilization  of  the  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  employees,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  now  untapped:     (b)  elimination  of  the  waste  of  materials; 
(c)  better  coordination  of  work  between  departments;  (d)  in- 
troduction and  utilization  of  new  processes  and  machinery; 
(e)  cooperation  in  the  fixation  of  standards  of  normal  quanti- 
ty and  quality  expected  at  various  tasks;  (f)  methods  for  the 
reduction  of  labor  turnover  and  absenteeism;  (g)  active  coop- 
eration in  accident  and  occupational  disease  prevention;  (h) 
active  development  of  trade  training  in  the  shop  and  supple- 
mentary training  outside  the  plant. 

(4)  It  would  train  the  worker  in  the  real  problems  of 
industry  and  would  acquaint  him  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
affairs.  ]\Iuch  of  our  present  industrial  unrest  comes  from 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  basic  facts  of  business  are. 
Much  of  it,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  comes  from 
the  desire  of  the  workmen  to  have  a  shart  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  work  at  which  they  are  employed.  The  shop  committee 
system,  by  admitting  the  workmen  to  a  part  control  in  the 
actual  government  of  production  would  not  only  be  extremely 
educative  to  its  members  but  to  all  the  electors  as  well.  Just  as 
the  ballot  leads  citizens  to  become  more  interested  in  political 
matters  so  would  the  very  act  of  industrial  suffrage  cause  the 
workers  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
workshop. 

(5)  It  would  lay  the  basis  for  a  more  effective  organi- 
zation of  the  workers  with  the  plant  as  the  unit  of  organization 
rather  than  the  present  heterogeneous  local  composed  of  work- 
ers from  different  plants.  As  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  well  says,  "All  the  meetings  and 
all  the  business  of  the  union  are  conducted  in  its  various  head- 
quarters, central  or  local,  which  are  located  more  or  less  re- 
motely from  the  workshop  in  which  the  constituency  of  the 
union  is  located.  Instead  of  coming  to  their  constituency  in 
the  places  where  it  is  located,  i.  e.  in  the  workshops,  the  leaders 
must  depend  upon  the  constituency  coming  to  them,  i.  e.  to'  the 
headquarters,  whenever  its  participation  in  organization  af- 
fairs is  desired.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  fail  to 
come  and  the  attendance  of  the  meetings  is  usually  very  poor. 
If  the  workshop  is  used  as  the  basic  local,  this  difficulty  will  be 
overcome  and  there  will  be  a  better  attendance  at  meetings  and 
more  interest  in  union  affairs.  The  strength  of  the  coal 
miners'  unions,  both  here  and  abroad,  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  fact  that  they  are  organized  with  the  pit  as 
the  typical  local  and  they  thus  have  a  cohesive  and  interested 
group  of  members.  The  garment  trades,  as  well,  now  largely 
use  the  shop  as  their  local.  Such  a  type  of  organization  would 
of  course  lead  to  industrial  rather  than  to  craft  unionism, 
since  the  entire  plant  would  be  the  unit,  and  this  development 
squares  on  the  whole  with  the  progress  of  machine  industry.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  precisely  the  desirability  of  the 
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workshop  as  the  basic  unit  of  unionism  that  Guild  Socialists 
such  as  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  strongly  advocate. 

Conclusion 

Modern  industry  needs  both  the  shop  committee  and  the 
trades  union,  since  each  is  necessary  for  the  effective  carrying 
out  of  the  relationship  between  workmen  and  employer.    This 
relationship  is  neither  one  or  complete  antagonism  nor  one  of 
absolute  harmony.    Neither  the  I.  W.  W.  preamble  with  the 
statement  that  ''the  working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common"  nor  the  belief  of  the  liberal  employer 
that  "the  interests  of  Labor  and  Capital  are  identical"  is  com- 
pletely correct  though  each  expresses  a  glittering  half-truth. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  at  once  both  harmonious  and  antagonistic.  They  are 
harmonious  in  that  it  is  to  their  mutual  interest  to  have  the 
profits  of  an  individual  concern  and  the  total  production  of 
society  as  large  as  possible.    The  larger  the  industrial  pie  the 
more  there  is  to  divide,  and  the  higher  the  profits  the  greater 
the  possibility  of  higher  wages.    Their  interests,  however,  are 
antagonistic  in  the  division  of  the  product.    Each  wants  to  get 
as  large  a  share  of  the  pie  as  possible,  and  the  more  that  one 
secures  the  relatively  less  will  the  other  receive.  The  unions 
hitherto  have  been  chiefly  combative  organizations  designed 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  workmen's  share  in  distribution. 
Not  only  is  this  still  a  necessary  function  but  it  is  one  which 
must  be  performed  by  the  strong  organization  of  the  unions. 
The  cooperative  features  of  the  relationship  between  employer 
and  employee  however  need  to  be  developed  equally  in  order 
that  the  size  of  the  pie  may  be  increased  as  mucn  as  possible 
and  in  performing  this  function  the  shop  committee  is  in- 
valuable. The  relationship  of  the  two  bodies,  in  other  words, 
are  properly  complementary  and  are  not  exclusive.    We  can 
only  hope  that  in  practice  this  harmonization  will  be  secured. 


THE  POETRY  OF  AUSTRALIA 
By  RoBE^RT  Max  Garre^tt 

The  more  one  contemplates  the  spirit  of  Australia,  the 
more  one  feels  that  there  exists  a  close  kinship  between  it 
and  that  of  our  West.  The  distance  between  England  and 
Australia  has  tended  to  a  great  degree  to  produce  an  inde- 
pendence of  thought  not  paralleled  in  the  other  British  colon- 
ies. It  is  only  natural  that  this  independence  of  thought 
should  be  found  in  her  poetry,  coupled  with  an  imagery  quite 
fresh,  gathered  from  her  unusual  natural  phenomena.  Yet 
Australian  poetry  is  not  Byron,  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson 
plus  lyre-birds,  kangaroos,  mulga  and  wattle,  but  a  new  thing. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  search  carefully 
into  the  beginnings  of  Australian  verse.  It  is  of  ourely  anti- 
quarian or  local  interest  which  newspaper  or  handbill  it  was 
which  gave  to  the  public  the  first  faint  pipings  of  the  dawn 
of  Australian  poetry.  For  our  purposes,  we  may  consider 
that  it  begins  with  the  colonial  life  of  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon 
(1833-1870).  Gordon  strikes  a  pitch  which  is  impossible  to 
maintain  in  Australia,  because  no  one  but  he  has  such  a  ro- 
mantic background.  Born  in  the  Azores  Islands,  educated  at 
Cheltenham,  Woolwich  and  Oxford,  he  came  to  South  Aus- 
tralia in  1853,  and  there  led  a  highly  romantic  life  as  mounted 
trooper,  horse  breaker,  and  member  of  the  South  Australian 
parliament.  He  moved  to  Victoria  and  became  a  noted  steeple- 
chase rider.  Misfortunes  then  came  to  him  in  numbers — his 
only  child  died,  his  livery-stable  business  failed,  his  claim  to 
a  vScotch  barony  was  disallowed,  his  liealth  was  injured  by 
several  hard  falls  received  while  riding;  as  a  result  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  I'^vcn  if  he  had  left  no  i)oetry  worth  while 
behind  him,  his  romantic  life  would  give  him  a  place  in  local 
history.     He  is  curiously  alien  in  a  colony,  as  he  was  alien 
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everywhere.  He  was  a  romantic,  it  is  true,  as  all  Australians 
and  all  Westerners  are — scratch  the  surface  never  so  lightly — 
but  he  belonged  to  that  school  which  acts  with  Byronic  fervor 
on  its  little  stage  w^hose  settings  have  been  borrowed  from 
Scott,  Fouque  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Had  Gordon  spent  his 
boyhood  in  Scotland  with  an  old  Scotch  nurse,  he  would  have 
given  us  additions  to  Ossian,  as  did  other  exiled  Scotch  and 
Irish  adventurers.  As  it  is,  we  have  the  "Rhyme  of  Joyous 
Garde,"  "Thora's  Song,"  "The  Romance  of  Britomart,"  and 
"Ye  Wearie  Wayfarer,  his  Ballad,  in  Eight  Fyttes."  In  fact, 
the  number  of  poems  which  bear  the  mark  of  his  Australian 
experience,  is  small.  I  dare  say  that  even  among  his  most  ar- 
dent admirer's  in  Australia,  Gordon's  claim  to  remembrance  is 
based  upon  1.  the  rather  startling  romance  of  his  life;  2.  the 
four  verses  from  the  poem  "Finis  Exoptatus:" 

"Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble, 

Two  things  stand  like  stone, 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 

Courage  in  your  own." 

3.  the  manliness  and  pathos  of  the  two  poems  "The  Sick 
Stockrider,"  and  "Wolf  and  Hound;"  4.  the  hopeless  note  of 
exile  in  the  poem  "Whisperings  in  the  Wattle-Boughs;"  5. 
the  rich  cadence  of  the  "Dedication"  to  Bush  Ballads  and 
Galloping  Rhymes,  which  begins : 

"They  are  rhymes  rudely  strung  with  intent  less 

Of  sound  than  of  words, 
In  lands  where  bright  blossoms  are  scentless, 

And  songless  bright  birds ; 
Where,  with  fire  and  fierce  drought  on  her  tresses, 
Insatiable  Summer  oppresses 
Sere  woodlands  and  sad  wildernesses, 

And  faint  flocks  and  herds." 

and  6.  the  Preface  to  his  Complete  Poems,  written  by  Marcus 
Clarke,  the  author  of  the  best-known  Australian  novel,  For 
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the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life.  This  Preface  is  one  of  the 
few  attempts  to  analyze  the  AustraHan  poetic  task,  so  it  takes 
its  place  as  an  important  document  in  any  attempt  to  establish 
an  Australian  literary  canon.    I  quote  from  it : 

"There  is  a  poem  in  every  form  of  tree  or  flower,  but  the  poetry 
which  lives  in  the  trees  and  flowers  of  Australia  differs  from  those  of 
other  countries.  Europe  is  the  home  of  knightly  song,  of  bright  deeds 
and  clear  morning  thought.  Asia  sinks  beneath  the  weighty  recollec- 
tion of  her  past  magnificence,  as  the  Suttee  sinks,  jewel  burdened,  upon 
the  corpse  of  dread  grandeur,  destructive  even  in  its  death.  America 
swiftly  hurries  on  her  way,  rapid,  glittering,  insatiable  even  as  one  of 
her  own  giant  waterfalls.  From  the  jungles  of  Africa,  and  the  creep- 
er-tangled groves  of  the  Islands  of  the  South,  arise,  from  the  glowing 
hearts  of  a  thousand  flowers,  heavy  and  intoxicating  odours — the  Up- 
as-poison which  dwells  in  barbaric  sensuality.  In  Australia  alone  is  to 
be  found  the  Grotesque,  the  Weird,  the  strange  scribblings  of  Nature 
learning  how  to  write.  Some  see  no  beauty  in  our  trees  without  shade., 
our  flowers  without  perfume,  our  birds  who  cannot  fly,  and  our  beasts 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  walk  on  all  fours.  But  the  dweller  in  the 
wilderness  acknowledges  the  subtle  charm  of  this  fantastic  land  of 
monstrosities.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  loneliness. 
Whispered  to  by  the  myriad  tongues  of  the  wilderness,  he  learns  the 
language  of  the  barren  and  the  uncouth,  and  can  read  the  hieroglyphics 
of  haggard  gum-trees,  blown  into  odd  shapes,  distorted  with  fierce  hot 
winds,  or  cramped  with  cold  nights,  when  the  Southern  Cross  freezes 
in  a  cloudless  sky  of  icy  blue.  The  phantasmagoria  of  that  wild  dream- 
land termed  the  Bush  interprets  itself,  and  the  Poe  of  our  desolation 
begins  to  comprehend  why  free  Esau  loved  his  heritage  of  desert  sand 
better^  than  all  the  bountiful  riches  of  Egypt." 

I  cannot  feel  that  Marcus  Clarke's  analysis  is  borne  out 
in  any  of  the  poets  following;-  Gordon.  Gordon  himself  was 
attuned  to  it  by  temperament,  but  Gordon  l)roui;ht  that  tem- 
perament to  Australia  where  it  fed  on  congenial  food.  One 
cannot  help  feclin.^-  that  natural  surroundinj^'s  have  very  little 
effect  on  temperament  after  all,  but  that  each  absorbs  those 
elements  which  are  akin  to  it.  Otherwise,  what  a  blend  of 
l)essimism  and  grandeur  would  we  residents  of  the  Puget 
vSound  district  show,  and  how  mercurial  we  should  be.    In  the 
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first  poet  of  note  who  was  a  native  of  Australia,  Henry 
Kendall  (1841-1882),  we  search  for  this  Poe-spirit  in  vain. 
He  longs  to  be  by  Mooni — 

"Just  to  stand  where  Nature's  face  is 
Flushed  with  power  in  forest  places — 
Where  of  God  authentic  trace  is — " 

He  is  like  his  shingle-splitters,  who  work  all  day  in  dark  wild 
woods,  until  the  mopoke's  call  tells  them  that  it  is  evening.  All 
night  long  they  hear  the  dingoes  yell,  hear  the  wind  in  the 
trees  and  the  far-off  surge  of  the  sea,  but  they  enjoy  their 
campfire  and  the  yarns  they  hear  by  it.  Their  philosophy  is 
sane  and  simple : 

"—toil  is  sweet  to  those  w^ho  can  eat 

And  rest  when  the  day  is  done." 

This  faithfulness  to  locality  which  Kendall  shows  is  one  of  the 
traits  which  endears  him  to  all  who  know  him.  This  land  of 
the  inverted  seasons,  where  one  hears  of  midsummer  mad- 
ness in  December  and  chill  winter  in  June,  is  fascinating  to 
us,  but  remote  unless  we  are  conducted  by  one  who  speaks  our 
tongue  and  who  is  akin  to  us.  How  glad  we  are  that  Kendall 
does  not  sing  of  heather,  hawthorn  and  apple  orchards;  his 
splendid  imagination  is  doubly  welcome  when  he  speaks  of  his 
native  land: 

"Grey  winter  hath  gone,  like  a  wearisome  guest, 

And,  behold,  for  repayment, 
September  comes  in  with  the  wind  of  the  West 

And  the  Spring  in  her  raiment." 

To  him  the  lark,  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale  sing  in  vain, 
but  of  the  song  of  the  bell-bird,  softer  than  slumber,  and 
sweeter  than  singing,  he  can  say : 

"Welcome  as  waters  unkissed  by  the  summers 

Are  the  voices  of  bell-birds  to  thirsty  far-comers.    .    . 

Often  I  sit,  looking  back  to  a  childhood 

Mixed  with  the  sights  and  the  sounds  of  the  wildwood, 
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Longing  for  power  and  the  sweetness  to  fashion 
Lyrics  with  beasts  like  the  heart-beats  of  passion- 
Songs  interwoven  of  lights  and  of  laughters 
Borrowed  from  bell-birds  in  far  forest  rafters." 

One  is  inclined  to  rank  him  very  high,  indeed,  in  song.  Nor 
are  Gordon  and  Kendall  alone  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
Australia.  Such  names  as  Harpur,  Rowe,  Brunton  Stephens, 
deserve  mention,  as  pioneers  and  something  more  in  Aus- 
tralian culture. 

I  am  trying  hard  not  to  compare  the  poets  of  Australia 
with  those  of  any  other  country — I  carefully  refrained  from 
calling  Kendall  an  Australian  Wordsworth;  such  a  method 
of  criticism  is  easy,  superficial  and  unfair.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  comparing  the  group  of  poets  of  w^hom  I  am  about  to 
speak,  with  some  of  our  American  writers.  Australia  in  the 
seventies,  eighties  and  nineties  had  some  obvious  points  of 
comparison  with  Western  America.  Remember  that  gold  was 
discovered  in  California  by  an  Australian.  Even  yet  our 
sheepshearers  rotate  between  California,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Australia,  thus  putting  in  a  fairly  complete 
year's  work.  The  major  industries  of  our  West  were  the 
major  industries  of  Australia,  mining,  sheepraising  and 
wheatgrowing ;  the  same  problems  of  pioneering  confronted 
us  both ;  the  same  rough  standards  of  manliness,  justice,  open- 
handedness,  obtained.  What  literature  we  produced  emanated 
rather  from  the  newspaper  office  in  the  frontier  town  than 
from  the  study.  We  look  to  the  name  of  Bret  Harte  as  a  centre 
about  which  to  cluster  work  of  this  sort.  We  add  to  him  such 
work  as  "J^"''  Bludsoe,"  "The  Jumping  Frog,"  and  "Kit  Car- 
son's Ride."  Certain  characteristics  are  outstanding — love  of 
manly  adventure  and  heroism,  a  strong  sense  of  humpr,  im- 
patience of  detail  or  convention,  sentiment  that  is  frequently 
rather  maudlin.  It  is  an  intensely  human  period,  a  period 
with  which  we  are  still  in  touch  as  long  as  we  read  0„  Henry, 
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Rex  Beach,  Service,  Zane  Gray,  and  poems  like  "Out  Where 
the  West  Begins."  Its  lowest  note  is  farcical,  drivelling,  its 
highest  note  is  heroic,  Odyssean,  and  a  keyboard  lies  between 
capable  of  an  infinite  number  of  harmonies. 

This  is  I  believe  the  setting  for  a  number  of  virile  Aus- 
tralian poets,  some  of  whom  are  already  dead,  some  of  whom 
are  writing  strongly  today.  In  this  group  we  hear  of  the 
horse  race,  heroic  rider  and  no  less  heroic  horse,  the  swagman, 
the  billy  boiling  in  sundown  camp  on  the  wallaby  trail,  the 
newchum  making  good  by  throwing  away  his  monocle  and 
showing  the  real  manliness  within  him.  To  many,  this  is  the 
whole  of  Australian  poetry.  We  are  assured  that  the  most 
characteristic  and  best  loved  poem  from  Australia  is  "The 
Man  From  Snowy  River,"  by  A.  B.  Paterson  (b.  1864),  fam- 
iliarly known  as  Banjo  Paterson.  This  stirring  poem  tells 
the  story  of  a  blooded  colt  which  ran  away  and  joined  a  herd 
of  bush  horses.  All  the  tried  and  noted  riders  from  the  sta- 
tions near  and  far  had  mustered  for  the  chase.  One  weedy  lad 
on  a  small  and  weedy  beast  who  hailed  from  Snowy  River 
joined  them — mountain  boy,  mountain  pony.  All  the  crowd 
laughed  at  them  but  Clancy,  who  knew  the  sort  they  came 
from.  The  chase  began.  One  by  one  the  riders  fell  behind, 
and  the  man  who  brought  the  herd  back  single-handed  was 
the  man  from  Snowy  River.  Paterson  has  written  much  like 
this :  "Rio  Grande,"  the  tale  of  a  race  in  which  both  horse  and 
rider  are  killed ;  the  eulogy  of  the  past  merits  of  Old  Pardon, 
Son  of  Reprieve,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  there'll  be 
horseracing  in  heaven  and  that  Pardon  will  be  there;  the  es- 
cape from  the  troopers  of  the  sheep  thief  Ryan,  on  the  horse 
Swagman,  brought  about  by  the  daring  of  his  sweetheart,  the 
tavernkeeper's  daughter  at  Conroy's  Gap;  the  thrilling  poem 
of  the  wild  horses  on  Brumby's  Run — there  are  many  such. 
Again,  in  the  "Song  of  the  Wheat,"  Paterson  rises  high;  in 
"Black  Swans"  he  rises  higher,  except  for  a  mistake  in  the 
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last  stanza  where  a  fatalistic  philosophy  is  crowded  into  three 
verses,  with  a  force  which  does  not  carry  conviction.  He  can 
do  small  things  well,  too.    Witness  "The  Song  of  the  Pen :" 

"Not  for  the  love  of  women  toil  we,  we  of  the  craft, 

Not  for  the  people's  praise ; 
Only  because  our  goddess  made  us  her  own  and  laughed. 

Claiming  us  all  our  days. 

Claiming  our  best  endeavour — body  and  heart  and  brain 

Given  with  no  reserve — 
Niggard  is  she  towards  us,  granting  us  little  gain ; 

Still,  we  are  proud  to  serve. 

Not  unto  us  is  given  choice  of  the  tasks  we  try, 

Gathering  grain  or  chaff  ; 
One  of  her  favoured  servants  toils  at  an  epic  high, 

One  that  a  child  may  laugh. 

Yet  if  we  serve  her  truly  in  our  appointed  place. 

Freely  she  doth  accord 
Unto  her  faithful  servants  always  this  saving  grace, 

Work  is  its  own  reward !" 

The  supreme  test  of  Paterson's  power  is,  I  think,  the  fact  that 
his  poems  were  so  popular  that  they  were  issued  in  pocket  edi- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  Australian  soldiers  in  the  Great  War. 

Wm.  H.  Ogilvie  (b.  1869)  belongs  here,  with  his  "Fair 
Girls  and  Gray  Horses,"  and  "The  Australian."  He  is  rather 
hard  to  evaluate  as  an  Australian  poet,  on  account  of  his 
Scotch  birth  and  his  long  years  of  residence  in  Scotland.  Yet 
much  of  his  verse  belongs  nowhere  if  not  to  Australia.  To 
this  same  group  belongs  Henry  Lawson,  hailed  as  the  greatest 
short-story  writer  in  Australia,  whose  work  is  facile  and 
forcible,  and  shows  a  rich  vein  of  humor.  He  writes  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  road,  of  the  Days  when  the  World  was 
Wide.  In  him  we  find  a  note  of  democracy  which  is  whole- 
some, if  at  times  it  becomes  a  little  obstreporous,  as  in  "When 
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I  Was  King."  But  it  is  at  all  times  ready  to  become  a  militant 
democracy : 

"With  its  dull  brown  days  of  a-shilling-an-hour  the  dreary  year 

drags  round: 
Is  this  the  result  of  Old  England's  power? — the  bourne  of  the 

Outward  Bound  ? 
Is  this  the  sequel  of  Westward  Ho ! — of  the  days  of  Whate'er 

Betide  ? 
The  heart  of  the  rebel  makes  answer  'No!  We'll  fight  till  the 

world  grows  wide !'  " 

He  tells  us  of  the  hardships  of  the  poet  who  will  sing  boldly  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  even  in  free  Australia,  in  his 
Australian  Bards  and  Bush  Reviewers : 

"While  you  use  your  best  endeavour  to  immortalize  in  verse 

The  gambling  and  the  drink  which  are  your  countrj-'s  greatest  curse, 

\\Tiile  you  glorify  the  bully  and  take  the  spieler's  part — 

You're  a  clever  southern  writer,  scarce  inferior  to  Bret  Harte. 

If  you  sing  of  waving  grasses  when  the  plains  are  dry  as  bricks. 
And  discover  shining  rivers  where  there's  only  mud  and  sticks ; 
If  you  picture  'mighty  forests'  where  the  mulga  spoils  the  view — 
You're  superior  to  Kendall  and  ahead  of  Gordon  too. 

If  you  swear  there's  not  a  country  like  the  land  that  gave  you  birth. 
And  its  sons  are  just  the  noblest  and  most  glorious  chaps  on  earth; 
If  in  every  girl  a  Venus  your  poetic  eye  discerns, 
You  are  gracefully  referred  to  as  the  'young  Australian  Bums.' 

But  if  you  should  find  that  bushmen — spite  of  all  the  poets  say — 
Are  just  common  brother  sinners,  and  you're  quite  as  good  they — 
You're  a<  drunkard,  and  a  liar,  and  a  c\'nic,  and  a  sneak. 
Your  grammar's  simply  awful  and  your  intellect  is  weak." 

Here  also  belong  John   Farrell    (1851-1904)    with  his 
rather  terrible  poems  of  "How  He  Died"  and  "The  Last  Bul- 
let," frontier  tales  of  such  power  that  we  feel  aggrieved  that 
he  did  not  rather  come  to  us  on  his  way  from  South  America, 
,  to  sing  of  our  heroic  pioneers;  and  also  that  man  of  great 
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charm,  Victor  J.  Daley  (1858-1905),  Irisbman  born,  who 
came  to  AustraHa  as  did  Gordon,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  a 
sense  Daley  is  a  true  poet  of  a  new  land,  a  poet  whose  veins  are 
bathed  in  the  liquor  of  that  April  of  Romance  which  acknow- 
ledges neither  epoch  nor  boundary  line.    He  says : 

"They  say  that  fair  Romance  is  dead,  and  in  her  cold  grave  lying  low, 
The  green  grass  waving  o'er  her  head  the  mould  upon  her  breast  of  snow ; 
Her  voice,  they  say,  is  dumb  for  aye,  that  once  was  clarion — clear  and 

high— 
But  in  their  hearts,  their  frozen  hearts  they  know  that  bitterly  they  lie. 

On  roads  of  clay,  'neath  skies  of  grey,  though  Fate  compels  us  to  ad' 

vance. 
Beyond  the  turning  of  the  way  there  sits  and  waits  for  us  Romance. 
Around  yon  cape,  of  lion-shape,  that  meets  the  wave  with  lion-brow, 
A  ship  sails  in  from  lands  unknown;  Romance  stands  shining  on  her 

prow. 

At  dead  of  night,  a  fiery  light,  from  out  the  heart  of  darkness  glares  ; 
The  engine,  rocking  in  its  flight,  once  more  into  the  darkness  flares ; 
The  train  flies   fast,  the  bridge  is  past;  white   faces   for  a  moment 

gleam — 
And  at  the  window  sits  Romance  and  gazes  down  into  the  stream." 

One  can  search  far  for  a  poem  of  such  gripping  power  as 
"The  Woman  at  the  Washtub,"  with  its  grasp  of  the  cosmic 
task  of  womankind.  As  a  pure  lyrist  he  is  also  excellent. 
His  poem  **Anacreon"  is  well  worth  quoting: 

"We  bought  a  volume  of  Anacreon, 

Defaced,  mishandled,  little  to  admire, 

And  yet  its  rusty  clasps  kept  guard  upon 

The  sweetest  songs,  the  songs  of  young  desire 

Like  that  great  song  once  sung  by  Solomon. 

My  sweetheart's  cheeks  were  peonies  on  fire: 
We  saw  by  the  bright  message  of  his  eyes 
That  Eros  served  us  in  bookseller's  guise. 

T  keep  the  volume  still,  but  She  has  gone.  .  . 
Ah,  for  the  poetry  in  Paradise ! 
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There's  Honey  still  and  Roses  on  the  earth, 
And  lips  to  kiss,  and  jugs  to  drain  with  mirth; 
And  lovers  walk  in  pairs :  but  She  has  gone.    .    . 
Anacreon !    Anacreon !" 

Using  Daley  as  a  bridge,  I  shall  cross  over  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  which  marks  in  a  real  way  a. 
new  epoch  in  Australian  life.  The  first  day  of  the  new  cen- 
tury, January  1,  1901,  ushered  in  the  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  No  longer  were  there  six  colonies  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  bound  together  only  by  good  will, 
but  a  nation  emerged,  with  a  difficult  work  to  perform,  and 
with  new  powers  to  accomplish  that  work.  If  the  Australians 
had  been  jingoists,  their  literature  would  have  resounded  with 
hurrahs  and  complaisant  noisiness;  instead,  we  have  a  calm, 
almost  too  harsh  self-appraising,  coupled  with  manly  asser- 
tions of  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  The  pioneer  days  are  over — 
the  task  of  producing  a  culture  which  shall  be  sound,  ade- 
quate and  distinct,  a  much  harder  work,  lies  before  them.  How 
does  Australia  judge  herself  ? 

"Too  confident  of  beauty  to  be  proud, 

Too  satisfied  and  young  to  doubt  or  pray, 

Her  open  glance  and  buoyant  will  unbowed 
Fronted  the  broadening  day," 

sang  J.  Laurence  Rentoul.  Roderic  Quinn  asks  for  humility 
and  thankfulness : 

"My  Countr}-men,  hats  off !  with  heart  and  will 
Thank  God  that  you  are  free,  and  then 
Arise  and  don  your  nationhood  like  men, 
And  manlike  face  the  world  for  good  or  ill." 

Prof.  Archibald  T.  Strong  warns  against  sloth  and  the  too 
great  security  built  on  her  geographical  remoteness,  "  'tis  not 
calm  that  builds  the  hero  breed."  Time  passes  and  she  still  lies 
asleep.  The  way  of  awakening  is  terrible  even  if  the  result 
be  sweet: 

"Nor  shall  she  wake  and  know  her  danger  near 
Till  some  high  heart  and  true,  her  fated  lord, 
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Shall  kiss  her  lips,  and  all  her  will  control, 
And  fill  her  wayward  heart  with  holy  fear, 

And  cross  her  forehead  with  his  iron  sword, 

And  bring  her  strength,  and  armour,  and  a  soul." 

Much  more  insistently  comes  his  cry  in  time  of  world  need. 
Now  the  time  of  testing  has  come.  If  she  be  unwilling  or 
sluggish,  she  is  judged: 

Australia  1914 

"The  night  is  thick  with  storm  and  driving  cloud. 
Lurid  at  instants  through  the  blackness  break 
Quick  gleams  of  war  across  the  perilous  lake 

From  yonder  isles  that  awe  and  magic  shroud: 

Far  in  the  northland  smite  Thor's  hammers  loud 
On  steel  that  warlocks  for  her  spoilure  make, 
Till  lo  !  from  the  sleep  Australia  starts  awake 

And  lifts  the  queenly  head  that  sloth  had  bowed. 

Not  yet  her  eyes  are  clear:  throughout  her  brain 
Still  swarm  the  antic  creatures  of  her  dream, 
The  idiot  jests,  the  sports  that  kill  the  soul. 
Yet  shall  not  night  lay  hold  on  her  again, 

For  through  the  rack  she  spies  the  morning  gleam 
Clear  on  the  sword  that  lights  her  to  her  goal." 

How  did  Australia  respond?  All  the  world  knows.  A  coun- 
try where  on  account  of  its  vastness  each  human  life  means 
more  than  elsewhere,  a  country  with  barely  five  millions  to 
people  a  continent,  gave  56,000  of  its  men  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  Old  World.  T  think  we  do  not  realize  the  tremendous- 
ness  of  her  sacrifice  until  we  translate  those  figures  into  our 
own.  If  we  had  lost  as  heavily  as  Australia  lost,  we  must  have 
left  over  a  million  of  our  boys  in  European  cemeteries.  What- 
ever other  effect  the  War  may  have  had  upon  Australia,  she 
has  reached  her  majority  though  suffering.  No  longer  may 
we  speak  of  her  as  of  a  callow  youngster. 
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It  is  too  early  to  guess  what  the  poetry  of  the  Post-War 
period  will  be.  Of  war  poets  and  war  poems  I  have  little  to 
say.  The  Book  of  Ansae,  a  noteworthy  production,  is  known 
the  world  over.  C.  J.  Brennan's  Chant  of  Doom,  Tom  Skey- 
hill's  Singing  Soldier,  Leon  Gellert's  Songs  of  a  Campaign, 
are  significant.  Few  poems  have  the  appealing  quality  of 
these  lines  from  Gellert's  "The  Blind  Man:" 

"He  knew  the  sun  upon  the  eastern  sea, 

i\nd  watched  it  set  behind  a  western  hill. 

He  saw  the  depth  of  waters, — space, — the  free 
Ascent  of  birds.    All  these  he  knew  until 

The  bursting  shell.    And  now,  as  life  is  long, 

He  sits  alone,  and  whistles  some  old  song." 

Two  others  of  Gellert's  I  shall  quote.  The  first,  a  sketch  of  a 
school  teacher  who  was  killed  in  the  war : 

"A  cross  is  slanting  'tween  two  withered  trees. 

I  saw  him  first  in  peace,  amid  a  crowd 

Of  streets,  nor  dreamed  him  ever  one  of  these, 
So  wistfully  he  mused,  so  shyly  proud, 

So  chalk-besmeared  he  walked  his  weary  pace. 
A  space  went, — and  on  an  early  day 

Within  the  trench.    I  saw  a  half -known  face 
Awake  with  wonder ;  a  child-lived  heart  at  play 
With  dreamed  romance ;  a  Drake-keen  eye  ashine 

For  newer  worlds A  thunder  tore  the  line ! 

A  shell  burst !  .  .  .  .  He  smiled  as  Sidney  smiled — 
And  fell  ....  There  came  the  cr>'ing  of  a  child, 
....  A  wave  of  little  hands  ...    a  soft  breeze. 

A  cross  is  slanting  'tween  two  withered  trees." 

The  second  of  a  husband  who  feels  that  the  bloodshed  and 
fury  of  the  war  will  always  stand  between  him  and  the  clean- 
ness of  his  home: 

"Yes,  I  have  slain,  and  taken  moving  life. 

From  bodies.    Yea !  And  laughed  upon  the  taking  ; 
And,  having  slain,  have  whetted  still  the  knife 

For  more  and  more,  and  heeded  not  the  making 
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Of  things  that  I  was  kilHng.    Such  'twas  then ! 

But  now  the  thirst  so  hideous  has  left  me. 
I  live  within  a  coolness,  among  calm  men, 

And  yet  am  strange.    A  something  has  bereft  me 
Of  a  seeing,  and  strangely  love  returns ; 

And  old  desires  half-known,  and  hanging  sorrows. 
I  seem  agaze  with  wonder.    Memory  burns. 

I  see  a  thousand  vague  and  sad  tomorrows. 
None  sees  my  sadness.     No  one  understands 
How  I  must  touch  her  hair  with  bloody  hands." 

I  fancy  that  Gallipoli  will  mean  more  to  Australian  poetry 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  war  work — not  from  the  material 
gleaned  there,  but  from  this  fact :  There  is  something  pecul- 
iarly Greek  in  the  Australian.  He  lives  in  a  land  of  sunshine 
and  blue  sky  and  sea.  He  loves  the  freedom  of  movement,  of 
bodily  grace.  He  is  not  in  the  least  a  mystic.  Gallipoli  is 
already  shown  to  be  the  link  of  the  spirit  through  which  the 
Greek  ideal  will  be  transmitted  to  Australian  verse.  By  the 
time  natural  good  taste  has  shown  the  futility  of  draping  verse 
with  classical  allusion  in  order  to  simulate  the  classical,  the 
Greek  spirit  will  have  so  penetrated  the  heart  of  Australian 
verse  that  it  will  have  learned  new  and  lasting  beauties  of 
form  and  of  expression. 

I  confess  readily  that  the  poets  whom  I  have  mentioned 
are  only  a  few  of  the  really  worthy  names  which  should  be 
remembered;  yet  there  is  no  inspiration  and  very  little  infor- 
mation in  a  mere  catalogue.  I  feel  that  I  should  devote  some 
space  to  such  men  as  Arthur  Adams,  Louis  Esson,  John  Le 
Gay  Brereton,  and  Arthur  W.  Jose.  However,  I  shall  speak 
of  three  other  contemporary  writers  who  show  great  merit. 
First,  C.  J.  Dennis,  the  creator  of  the  Sentimental  Bloke.  Mr. 
Dennis  has  given  the  world  a  new  and  delightful  character  in 
the  person  of  the  Melbourne  larrigan  whose  name  to  his 
friends  is  Bill,  to  his  mother-in-law,  Willie,  who,  when  the 
spring  is  in  his  blood,  cuts  his  old  push  and  marries  Doreen, 
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a  tart  who  works  in  a  pickle  f  oundr>\  They  go  out  to  a  small 
farm,  and  Bill  becomes  a  farmer — model,  of  course,  for  aren't 
the  eyes  of  Doreen  and  small  Bill  on  him  ?  Tender  humor  and 
uproarious  fun  are  combined  in  these  sketches,  which,  al- 
though written  in  dialect,  are  art  of  a  high  quality.  The  books 
containing  the  poems  are  called  The  Sentimental  Bloke,  Moods 
of  Ginger  Mick,  Digger  Smith,  and  Doreen.  Besides  these, 
Mr.  Dennis  has  given  us  a  volume  of  keen  satire  and  rollick- 
ing fun,  called  Backblock  Ballads. 

Second,  Zora  Cross,  the  author  of  the  Lilt  of  Life,  and 
Songs  of  Love  and  Life.  Miss  Cross,  who  is  hailed  as  a  great 
genius,  has,  I  think,  not  yet  shown  herself  really  great.  She 
knows  how  to  write  a  strong  sonnet,  a  sonnet  full  of  fire  and 
feeling.  She  is  not  at  all  reticent,  and  seems  to  be  rather  a  good 
actress  than  to  have  lived  her  experience.  It  seems  to  me  that 
her  line  in  the  first  of  the  Love  Sonnets  is  true  in  general  of 
her  poetry : 

"I  sang  a  little  lyric  anxiously ; 

And  down  the  world  I  sent  its  fragile  plea 

More  out  of  courage  than  unconquered  woe." 

One  thinks  of  various  great  names  while  reading  her  well- 
nigh  flawless  verse — Sappho,  IMrs.  Browning,  occasionally 
even  Shakespeare — not,  be  it  understood,  from  an  accusation 
of  plagiarism,  but  on  account  of  the  freshness  of  her  imagery 
and  her  high  style,  and  yet  she  stops  short  of  convincing.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  unjust  to  her  to  say  that  she  has  become  con- 
vinced that  geographically  Australia  should  belong  to  the  pas- 
sionate South,  consequently  she  will  do  her  best.  A  casual 
acquaintance  with  Laurence  Hope  or  Sarojini  Xaidu  show 
how  far  she  fails,  as  will  a  glance  at  her  portrait,  which  shows 
a  clear-eyed,  clean-limbed  girl,  whose  very  innocence  and 
quick  red  blood  draw  her  into  pitfalls.  With  her  technique  and 
her  imagination  she  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  great  things 
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in  her  maturity.  As  an  example  of  her  command  of  rime, 
rhythm  and  fascinating  diction,  let  me  quote  the  first  stanza 
of  "The  Fairies' Fair:" 

"Who's  that  dancing  on  the  moonlit  air, 

Heel-toe  tapping 

Toe-heel  rapping? 
Oberon  opening  the  fairies'  fair 
To  jig  away  Sorrow  on  the  grave  of  Care. 
Come  along,  old  folk,  cold  folk,  bold  folk. 
Drop  your  shears  at  the  midnight  stroke. 

Elves  are  crying: 

'Who'll  come  buying 
Jugs  of  Joy  from  a  fairy's  cloak  ?'  " 

Last  of  all,  let  me  mention  Miss  Dorothea  Mackellar. 
Miss  Mackellar  seems  to  me  to  have  a  genius  which  should 
point  the  way  of  Australian  poetry  to  a  very  high  place  in 
world  literature.  She  has  a  carefully  trained  and  disciplined 
mind  which  has  absorbed  the  best  culture  of  Europe,  but  which 
is  most  thoroughly  at  its  ease  in  her  own  home  land.  Her 
books  of  poems  The  Closed  Door,  and  The  Witch  Maid  will 
repay  anyone  for  reading.  How  she  longs  for  and  loves  her 
home  we  may  see  from  the  poem  ''September:" 

"The  morns  are  growing  misty,  the  nights  are  turning  cold. 
The  linden  leaves  are  falling  like  a  shower  of  gold ; 
And  over  where  my  heart  is,  beneath  the  southern  sun, 
The  shearing's  nearly  over  and  the  spring's  begun. 

The  crying  flocks  are  driven  to  feed  in  peace  again. 

They  stream  and  spread  and  scatter  on  the  smooth  green  plain, 

And  in  the  sky  above  them  the  soft  spring  breezes  keep 

A  flock  of  clouds  as  snowy  as  the  new-shorn  sheep." 


vShe  calls  her  land: 


"An  opal  hearted  country, 
A  wilful,  lavish  land— 

All  you  who  have  not  loved  her, 
You  will  not  understand — 
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Though  earth  held  many  splendours, 

Wherever  I  may  die, 
I  know  to  what  brown  countr}- 

My  homing  thoughts  will  fly." 

She  steeps  her  soul  in  colors  of  her  own  land — great  saffron 
clouds,  larkspur  mountains,  nights  of  blue  and  pearl,  long 
smooth  beaches  yellow  as  sunburnt  wheat,  the  water  in  the 
harbor,  dark-heavy  with  a  dim  uncanny  tinge  of  a  green  as 
pale  as  beryls.  She  takes  us  suddenly  out  of  the  blazing  sun 
into  the  bazaar : 

"Dive   in  from  the  sunlight  smiting  like  a  falchion 
Underneath  the  awnings  to  the  sudden  shade, 

Saunter  through  the  packed  lane 

Many-voiced,  colourful. 
Rippling  with  the  currents  of  the  south  and  eastern  trade. 

Here  are  Persian  carpets,  ivory,  and  peachbloom, 

Tints  to  fill  the  heart  of  any  child  of  man ; 
Here  are  copper  rose-bowls. 

Leopard-skins,  emeralds, 

Scarlet  slippers  curly-toed  and  beads  from  Kordofan." 

Although  she  is  mistress  of  description,  she  can  strike  a  deep 
human  note  in  poems  such  as  the  "Pilgrim  Song,"  "Sorrow," 
and  "Seagull."  She  shows  herself  a  versatile  writer  of  much 
power,  a  writer  of  whom  Australia  should  be  proud. 

The  dominant  notes,  then,  of  Australian  poetry  are  youth, 
virility,  joy  of  living,  and  a  tremendous  love  of  the  land.  These 
are  quite  clearly  notes  of  a  new  land,  but  one  which  may  be- 
come a  powerful  factor  in  world  culture  if  it  retains  its  vigor. 
The  Australian  is  almost  the  first  British  colonist  to  show  the 
world  that  Colonial  is  not  an  adjective  denoting  inferiority — 
that  while  the  ship  transplanted  may  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  mother  plant,  it  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  parent  for 
life  itself,  but  has  its  own  roots  to  strike  and  its  own  strong 
life  to  live. 
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What  is  the  future  of  Australian  poetry?  No  one  can 
tell.  She  herself  must  choose.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  watch  our 
neighbor  to  the  westward  with  great  interest,  asking  with 
Gellert : 

"How  will  the  song  end  ?    High  ? 

High  with  a  fighting  ring 
Through  the  wild  sky 

Re-echoeing? 
How  will  the  tune  cease? 

Slow-droned  beneath  a  quiet  heaven  ? 
With  a  dead  foe  ? 
Or  'mid  bells  of  peace? 

How  long  will  the  last  note  be  given? 
High,  or  low? 


PASTELS 

By  Ame:s  Blanchard 

Sleep, 

Let  the  perfume  of  thy  breath 

Drowse  my  soul 

Deep  into  the  gardens 

Of  the  Night; 

Gardens  thou  seekest 

At  Dusk  with  the  Moon: 

An  amber  lantern  at  thy  side. 

Sun-path, 

That  like  a  riband 

Decks  the  grey  gowned  sea. 

Art  thou  the  way 

To  where  Dreams  dwell. 

Behind  the  darkening  hills. 

In  lands  that  plodding  Day 

Can  never  know? 


HUROPEx\N  THOUGHT  IN  THE  MODERN  DRAMA 

AND  NOVEL 

By  A.  J.  Carlyle: 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that,  if  the  Hterature  of  Europe 
has  not  been  during  the  19th  century  quite  on  the  same  level 
as  it  was  during  the  romantic  period,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  since  the  Elizabethan  when  it  has  been  richer  and  more 
varied  in  its  characteristics.  It  is  probable  at  least  that  this 
is  what  the  historian  of  the  future  will  say  about  what  is 
sometimes  called  Victorian  literature  in  England.  If  there  is 
no  work  in  its  which  reaches  quite  the  level  of  Wordsworth 
or  Shelley  or  Keats,  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  is  almost  un- 
rivalled in  its  variety  and  complexity.  The  period  which  in- 
cludes within  it  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  of 
Rossetti  and  Morris,  and  the  novels  of  Thackeray,  Dickens 
and  George  Eliot,  of  George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy, 
in  which  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  Macaulay,  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Pater  wrote,  was  certainly  not  uniform  or  monotonous  in  its 
character.  And  something  of  the  same  kind  is  true  of  the 
19th  century  in  Europe.  If  it  was  dominated  by  the  imposing 
figure  of  \'ictor  Hugo,  it  included  artists  of  such  different 
kinds  as  Balzac,  as  Flaubert,  the  Goncourts,  Zola,  de  Maupas- 
sant and  Turgenief  f  in  the  novel,  and  poets  like  Leconte  de 
Lisle  and  V^erlaine.  Certainly  no  century  has  been  richer  or 
more  varied  in  its  characteristics. 

What  we  have  to  consider  is  the  question  how  far  in  the 
last  sixty  years  there  have  been  developed  any  distinctive  and 
new  characteristics,  and  I  shall  begin  at  once  by  saying  that 
in  my  judgment  this  has  been  the  case,  and  that  during  these 
years  we  have  seen  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  strange  force 
in  the  drama  and  a  development  in  the  novel  not  perhaps  so 
wholly  new  but  of  the  greatest  significance.     It  is  with  these 
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new  and  distinctive  developments  that  I  shall  endeavour  to 
deal.  I  shall  make  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  great 
artists  of  this  time  or  to  deal  with  all  the  greatest  works  of 
art  but  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the  significance  of  some 
works  which  seem  to  me  of  the  hig'hest  importance. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  great  and  new  thing  in 
literature  has  been  the  appearance  of  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Russian  as  the  leaders  of  Europe.  I  should  not  myself  put 
it  quite  in  that  way ;  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,,  I  am'  not  much 
impressed  with  the  element  of  nationality  in  literature.  I 
should  not  therefore  lay  stress  upon  the  mere  nationality  of 
these  artists,  but  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  in  the  hands  of 
Ibsen  and  Bjornsen  the  European  drama  has  once  again  come 
to  life,  and  in  the  work  of  the  great  Russian  novelists,  especial- 
ly of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoieffsky,  the  European  novel  has 
received  an  immense  development.  That,  or  something  like 
that,  at  least,  is  what  I  believe,  and  it  is  to  the  explanation  and 
illustration  of  it  that  I  propose  to  address  myself. 

It  is  still  not  uncommon  to  find  even  well  informed  and 
discriminating  critics  saying  that  the  great  change  which  has 
come  over  recent  literature  is  the  determination  to  realism, 
to  get  away  from  what  people  sometimes  call  the  romantic 
mood.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  presently, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  should  like  to  show  that  there  is  here 
a  great  deal  of  confusion.  So  far  as  realism  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  European  modern  literature,  and  it  is  true  that  it  is  so, 
the  victory  of  realism  had  been  secured  and  in  great  measure 
achieved  long  before  the  time  which  we  are  considering.  With- 
out discussing  the  interesting  but  difficult  aue.stinn  of  the 
relation  of  Balzac  and  Stendhal  to  realism  we  need  only  go 
back  to  Crabbe  in  description  and  to  Constant  in  psychological 
analysis  to  find  realism  triumphant  and  self-conscious,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  any  body  of  reading  men 
and  women  that  realism  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
imaginative  genius  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  built.     It  is 
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not  necessary  at  this  day  to  discuss  the  element  of  reaUsm  in 
Goethe's  Faust  or  in  Wordsworth's  Leechgatherer.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  looking  for  a  more  laborious  though  not  more 
determined  realism  we  have  only  to  turn  to  Flaubert  and  the 
Goncourts  to  find  it  developed  with  the  utmost  effort  and 
the  greatest  success,  for  I  suppose  that  they  are  not  many  who 
would  say  that  either  Zola  or  de  Maupassant  added  much  in 
value  to  what  the  former  had  achieved,  and  all  this  before  the 
movements  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  short  and  easy  formula  under  which  we  can  define 
the  characteristics  of  recent  literature,  any  more  than  we  can 
sum  up  the  characteristics  of  Victorian  art  and  literature  in  a 
phrase.  I  do  not  say  that  the  qualities  of  the  literature  of  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years  are  as  complex  as  those  of  the  period 
which  preceded  them,  but  they  are  sufficiently  complex  to 
baffle  the  phrase-maker. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
fifty  years  is  the  reappearance  of  the  drama,  its  reappearance 
after  a  pause  of  some  150  years;  that  is  of  the  drama  as  re- 
presenting the  highest  achievement  in  literature,  the  form  of 
expression  used  by  the  greatest  artists.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  greatest  work  of  art  of  the  modern  world,  that  is,  Goethe's 
Faust,  is  in  dramatic  form,  and  that  in  Bgmont  and  perhaps 
in  Iphigenie,  he  reached  almost  the  highest  level — and  again 
also  in  dramatic  form.  But  the  position  of  Goethe's  works  is 
not  only  isolated  but  unique,  and  although  their  form  is  dra- 
matic, yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  dramas  in  the  normal 
sense  of  the  word,  dramas  like  Shapespeare's  or  Racine's.  How 
to  describe  this  is  difficult.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  they 
are  great,  supremely  great  dramatic  poems  but  not  dramas  in 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  literature  of  the  stage.  The 
attempt  to  present  Faust  on  the  stage  is  an  absurdity;  and  a 
stage  production  of  Iphigenie  is  a  caricature;  and  while  Bg- 
mont contains  some  great  scenes,  as  a  stage  production  it 
would  necessarily  be  a  failure.    This  is  not  because  they  are 
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too  great  for  the  stage,  for  they  are  not  greater  than  Hamlet 
or  Lear,  if  they  are  so  great,  but  because  there  is  some  differ- 
ence, something  about  them  which  makes  them  unsuitable  for 
the  stage. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century, 
in  England  and  in  France,  there  suddenly  appeared  three  dra- 
matic authors  of  high  talent ;  for  the  best  work  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Sheridan  and  of  Beaumarchais  belongs  to  a  very  high  level 
of  comedy;  but  their  work  stands  alone.  We  can  perhaps  in 
some  measure  trace  their  antecedents  but  they  have  no  suc- 
cession. They  seem  to  represent  the  comedy  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury suddenly  coming  to  life  again  but  only  for  a  moment. 

It  is  again  true  that  the  dream  of  a  revival  of  the  drama 
floated  before  all  the  great  poets  of  the  romantic  movement. 
In  England,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron;  in  Ger- 
many almost  all  the  poets  from  Schiller  to  Heine  endeavoured 
to  produce  dramatic  work  and  even  threw  some  of  their  great- 
est imaginations  into  dramatic  form.  In  France,  Victor  Hugo 
and  his  contemporaries  made  a  heroic  effort  to  produce  a 
great  drama,  and  the  merits  of  that  attempt  deserve  a  more 
respectful  treatment  than  they  sometimes  receive.  Le  Roi 
s' amuse  and  Marion  Delorme  are  much  greater  works  of  art 
than  some  of  the  critics  seem  to  understand,  and  yet  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  attempt  ended  in  failure,  and  that  to  ur.dersand 
the  greatness  of  the  French  romantic  movement,  we  must 
turn  from  its  dramas  to  Victor  Hugo's  Legende  des  Siecles  or 
de  Vigny's  Destinees,  for  there  was  achieved  that  which  in 
the  drama  was  only  attempted. 

I  do  not  need  to  speak  of  the  19th  century  melodramas 
which  sometimes  posed  as  tragedies,  or  of  the  "well  construct- 
ed" comedies  with  which  the  theatre  of  the  19th  century  was 
well  contented.  The  writers  of  these  were  men  not  without 
merit  and  they  had  their  reward,  but  we  must  not  speak  of 
them  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  great  art.  That  would  be 
lamentable  if  it  were  not  very  ridiculous. 
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What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  the  real  artists  doing?  Well, 
they  were  producing  sometimes  great  novels,  sometimes  great 
poetry.  With  the  end  of  the  17th  century  there  came  a  change. 
Those  who  had  the  instinct  and  the  power  to  represent  the 
movement  of  life  turned  to  the  novel,  and  how  great  a  thing 
that  is,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  attempt  to  say  later.  From 
Defoe  and  Prevost  to  Anatole  France  and  d'Annunzio,  what 
arresting  and  living  pictures  of  human  life  have  not  these 
artists  given  us !  Others  and  perhaps  greater  men  turned  to 
that  poetic  apprehension  of  the  world,  of  which  Wordsworth 
and  Lamartine,  Shelley,  Keats,  Heine  and  Victor  Hugo,  not 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  Goethe,  represent  perhaps  the 
highest  level.  The  18th  and  19th  centuries  were  crowded  with 
admirable  writers  and  artists,  some  of  whom  were  only  just 
below  the  greatest  but  they  were  not  dramatists.  There  was 
little  sign  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  of  any  revival  of 
the  drama  in  those  countries  which  had  been  the  centres  of 
literature  and  art.  It  was  from  a  new  world  that  the  new 
movement  at  last  came,  and  it  was  only  slowly  that  the  Europe- 
an world  recognized  what  had  happened ;  we  in  England  were 
among  the  last  to  understand. 

I  am  not  competent  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  antecedents 
of  the  drama  of  the  Norwegians  but  it  is  apparently  clear  that 
their  literature  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  romantic  movement  and  that  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  medieval  and  sentimental  romance  that 
the  earlier  works  both  of  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  were  produced. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  exact  meaning  or 
character  of  the  change  which  came  over  a  great  deal  of 
European  literature  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  especially  to  deal  with  this  shortly, 
for  I  am  convinced,  and  more  and  more  clearly  convinced,  that 
the  traditional  contrasts  of  classical  and  romantic  or  romantic 
and  realistic  have  little  real  value.  It  is  at  the  same  time  true 
to  say  that  much  of  the  European  literature  of  the  first  half  of 
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the  century  was  affected  by  what  I  call  "medieval  romanti- 
cism" and  that  the  earlier  works  of  Ibsen,  like  The  Vikings  and 
Lady  Inger  at  Ostrat  have  some  relation  to  this.  The  subject 
matter  and  accessories  have  something  of  that  interest  which 
belongs  to  a  representation  of  the  past  and  especially  of  some- 
thing in  the  past  which  is  thought  of  as  interesting  because 
it  is  picturesquely  different  from  the  modern  world.  And  hu- 
man nature  was  treated  in  them  under  the  terms  of  what 
would  be  sometimes  called  its  "heroic"  aspect.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  real  and  great  merits  of  these  earlier  works 
have  any  special  relation  to  these  formal  characteristics.  In- 
deed I  venture  to  think  that  their  true  quality  lies  mainly  in 
the  vitality  and  force  of  human  nature  as  it  is  presented  in 
them.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  in  his  later  dramas 
Ibsen  puts  aside  all  the  traditional  and  "romantic"  forms  and 
deals  with  human  life  under  entirely  different  terms,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Bjornson. 

What,  is  it  then,  that  they  represent?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  these  great  plays  in  which  the  European 
drama  has  once  more  come  to  life?  That  question  can  not  be 
answered  in  a  sentence  or  defined  in  a  phrase.  The  subject 
matter  of  these  plays  and  the  effects  which  they  produce  are 
really  very  diverse.  We  can  no  doubt  see  in  them  all,  the  de- 
termination to  present  the  tragic  elements  of  life  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  modern  and  ordinary  world,  and 
of  modern  thought.  There  is  in  them  all  a  deliberate  deter- 
mination to  build  nothing  upon  mere  picturesqueness  of  detail 
or  mere  strangeness  of  circumstance.  These  men  and  women 
are  men  and  women  of  our  own  day,  and  the  world  in  which 
they  live  is  the  world  as  we  know  it.  If  this  is  what  we  intend 
to  mean  by  the  word  "realism"  these  plays  are  all  realistic.  If 
again  these  plays  deal  with  strange  and  highly  strung  people 
it  is  because  we  are  today  interested  in  this  kind  of  person, 
because  we  recognize  these  characteristics  as  being  among 
those  with  which  for  some  reason  or  another  we  are  greatly 
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concerned.  The  world  in  which  they  live  is  our  own  world, 
obtrusively  and  even  aggressively  our  world.  While  this  is 
true,  however,  it  remains  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  plays 
is  very  diverse.  The  Enemy  of  the  People  represents  the  col- 
lision between  the  honest  man  and  the  baser  side  of  democracy. 
Ghosts  deals  with  a  dreadful  intensity  with  the  vivid  appre- 
hension that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren. The  Master  Builder  is  a  study  in  temperament,  fantastic 
or  over-strained  if  you  like,  but  tragic  in  the  reality  of  the 
aspirations  which  drive  men  to  achieve.  Beyond  Human 
Strength  is  at  tragedy  of  the  collision  between  the  aspirations 
which  carry  men  and  women  out  of  themselves  and  the  sober 
realities  of  human  experience,  the  tragedy  of  the  inevitable 
reaction  which  awaits  the  man  who  oversteps  the  limits  of 
human  experience. 

But  we  still  are  dealing  with  the  machiner}^  of  the  art  of 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  and  I  only  mention  these  things  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  mistake  that  they  deal  with  life  under 
one  term.  Their  real  quality  lies  in  the  variety  and  the  im- 
mense force  with  which  they  represent  human  nature.  The 
Enemy  of  the  People  is  no  doubt  a  half-humorous,  half  tragic 
study  in  the  essential  weakness  or  vice  of  human  nature,  and 
the  blindness  of  self-interest,  and  its  almost  ludicrous  power, 
but  it  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  a  commanding  picture  of 
a  hearty  honest  man,  a  little  laughable  perhaps  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  confidence  in  human  nature,  but  wholly  lovable,  a  little 
boisterous,  a  little  self-opinionated,  but  how  genial,  how  at- 
tractive in  his  honest  and  hearty  confidence  in  truth ! 

How  far  is  this  from  the  Master  Builder,  for  here  we 
have  something  different.  A  study  in  lunacy,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  say  at  first  reading,  and  indeed  there  is  a  strain  of 
what  is  like  lunacy  botli  in  Hilda  and  in  the  Master  Builder. 
And  yet  when  we  look  again,  do  wt  not  all  recognise  something 
of  the  demonic  which  is  really  in  human  nature,  something  of 
that  force  which  carries  men  and  women  bevond  all  the  limita- 
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tions  of  human  life,  that  passion  which  sets  the  heart  aflame, 
that  yearning  to  reach  the  unexperienced,  the  unrealized,  the 
passion  to  be  not  that  which  we  are  but  that  which  sometimes 
at  least  all  men  and  women  feel  that  it  is  in  them  to  be.  If  the 
end  is  tragic,  if  such  moods  lead  inevitably  to  disaster,  is  it  not 
better  to  have  aspired,  to  have  tried  to  realize  our  dreams  than 
to  acquiesce  and  to  be  content  and  to  accept  the  limitations  of 
the  world?  Or  again  how  tremendous  is  the  human  tragedy 
of  Bjornson's  play.  Beyond  Human  Strength,  in  which  the 
man  who  has  the  faith  that  should  move  mountains  does  indeed 
work  his  miracle — under  the  terms  of  that  theory  of  the  power 
one  human  will  has  over  another,  with  which  Bjornson  was 
much  occupied — but  finds  that  he  has  only  destroyed  that 
which  he  loved.  There  are  few  things  in  modern  literature 
greater  as  tragedy  than  the  words  with  which  the  miracle 
worker  falls  upon  the  body  of  the  wife  whom  he  has  loved  and 
whom  he  thought  he  had  brought  back  to  life :  "It  was  not  this 
that  I  meant."  Eor  I  do  not  think  that  the  tragedy  of  Beyond 
Human  Strength  lies  so  much  in  the  collision  between  a  beau- 
tiful dream  of  religion  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  world — 
though  no  doubt  that  is  included  in  the  whole  effect,  as  it  is 
apprehended  by  the  son  and  daughter — but  rather  just  in  this, 
that  as  I  have  said,  the  man  has  destroyed  that  which  he  loved 
and  thought  to  save.  The  drama  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  is 
no  doubt  built  upon  the  elements  of  a  sharp  and  even  hard 
realism,  but  the  final  quality  of  it  lies  in  something  else; 
something  which  is  in  its  very  essence  romantic  in  the  sense 
of  the  presence  and  power  in  human  life  of  qualities  or  char- 
acteristics which  are  indefinable,  incalculable,  and  this  is  pre- 
sented under  the  terms  of  a  dramatic  method,  simple,  direct 
and  almost  infallible  in  its  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  the 
stag€. 

Here  then  at  last  Europe  has  recovered  a  drama  vital  and 
effective,  a  drama  which  deals  with  all  the  experiences  and 
interests  peculiar  to  the  modern  world  but  under  terms  which 
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are  universal.  What  the  Romanticists  tried  to  do  but  did  not 
succeed  in  doing,  the  Norwegians  have  done.  How  far  we  may 
hope  that  we  have  here  the  first  forms  of  a  great  modern 
drama,  we  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  it  is  at  least  true  to  say  that 
we  can  find  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  these  great  artists  in 
all  European  countries.  It  is,  I  think,  in  Germany  that  we  can 
see  this  most  distinctly,  for  though  it  would  be  quite  untrue  to 
speak  of  Sudermann  and  of  Hauptmann  as  merely  imitators 
of  the  Norwegians,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  very  greatly 
influenced  by  them.  Sudermann  though  a  very  capable  and 
craftsmanlike  dramatist  is  not  able  to  get  much  further  than 
to  present  with  force  and  insight  the  violent  collisions  of  the 
older  and  newer  tendencies  in  German  society.  Hauptmann  is 
like  the  Norwegians  a  poet,  and  in  virtue  of  his  real  poetic  and 
imaginative  gift  is  able  to  go  much  further  than  Sudermann 
and  to  raise  the  conflicts  of  the  moment  into  a  larger  and  more 
human  thing.  Indeed  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  drama 
of  Hauptmann  comes  nearer  in  achievement  to  the  Norwegian 
than  any  other  in  modern  Europe,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
impulse  has  come  from  Norway. 

In  England,  Bernard  Shaw's  first  dramas,  that  is,  the 
Unpleasant  Plays,  owe  their  character  to  the  influence  of 
Ibsen,  but  in  his  later  plays  he  has  developed  his  own  more 
proper  quality  of  a  great  and  generally  genial  humor,  playing 
with  a  superb  audacity  as  well  as  penetration  over  the  absurdi- 
ties of  human  conventions  in  thought  and  action.  And  even 
Synge,  at  least  in  The  Shadon'  of  The  Glen,  in  spite  of  that 
independent  quality  of  which  I  shall  say  a  word  presently,  has 
learned  much  from  Ibsen.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  talk  of  the  craftsmanlike  but  undistinguished  work  of 
French  dramatists  like  Richepin  or  Brieux  whose  obligations 
to  Ibsen  are  too  obvious  to  need  discussion. 

We  are,  however,  considering  the  whole  character  of  the 
modern  drama,  not  only  the  work  of  the  Norwegians,  and  we 
must  therefore  consider  even  if  we  can  only  do  so  for  a  mo- 
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ment  the  character  of  three  dramatists  who  are  it  seems  sub- 
stantially independent :  a  Belgian,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Irish- 
man— Maeterlinck,  Rostand  and  Synge.  The  drama  of 
Maeterlinck  is  very  distinctive  and  very  individual.  He  works 
not  so  much  by  the  creation  of  vivid  dramatic  personality  and 
action  as  by  the  suggestion  of  an  atmosphere  and  a  mood,  and 
in  his  later  works  he  has  tended  over  much  to  repeat  the  same 
things  with  variations.  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Aglavaine  et 
Selysette,  La  Morte  de  Tintagiles,  are  each  of  them  admirable 
in  their  suggestion,  in  the  creation  of  a  strange  and  mysterious 
world,  in  which  the  figures  are  shadowy,  but  the  passion 
is  profound  and  tragic.  But  they  do  perhaps  in  some  measure 
suggest  a  formula.  They  have  not  the  direct  force  of  some  of 
his  earlier  work  like  Ulntruse.  There  is  nothing  in  the  later 
works  quite  comparable  with  the  scene  in  which  the  group  of 
ordinary  people  sitting  in  an  ordinary  room  are  conscious  of 
the  shadowy  horror  of  the  presence  of  death.  The  very  sim- 
plicity and  familiarity  of  the  circumstances  make  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  dreadful  presence  far  more  impressive  than  all  the 
traditional  machinery  of  the  later  plays.  It  may  be  doubted 
indeed  whether  this  revival  of  the  traditional  circumstance 
belongs  to  the  real  movement  of  modern  art,  but  it  has  had 
its  obvious  effect  in  dramatic  work  such  as  that  of  Yeats,  or 
in  Hauptmann's  Das  Versiinkene  Glocklein. 

Rostand  wrote  one  great  play,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and 
produced  an  admirable  criticism  of  human  life  in  Chantecler. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  admirable  in  its  humour  and  sentiment, 
in  its  vitality,  in  its  poetic  charm  and  grace  and  in  a  certain 
passionate  sentiment  of  life. 

vSynge  was  as  I  have  suggested  influenced  by  Ibsen  in 
The  Shadow  of  the  Glen  but  in  Riders  to  the  Sea  and  in  his 
other  plays  he  is  a  wholly  independent  artists,  using  the  simp- 
lest forms  to  represent  the  highest  sense  of  the  tragic  in  human 
life. 
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But  I  am  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  worst  vice  of  ex- 
position, into  the  vicious  literary  horror  of  enumeration,  of  a 
"reasoned  catalogue."  For  me  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
significant,  in  a  few  phrases,  of  artists  who  would  each  require 
a  detailed  and  discriminating  appreciation.  The  European 
drama  is  once  again  alive  and  represents  once  again  the  high- 
est level  of  the  art  of  literature.  We  may  have  our  own  indi- 
vidual attitude  to  the  dramatists;  we  may  like  or  dislike  this 
or  that  in  their  work,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  maserful 
and  convincing,  that  the  artists  see  the  world  with  their  own 
eyes  and  see  it  under  the  terms  not  merely  of  reality,  but  of 
some  high  excitement. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  first  and  most  arresting  thing  in 
literature  is  the  revival  of  the  drama,  it  is  also  true  that  in  the 
Russian  novel  we  see  the  characteristic  form  of  modern  liter- 
ature, that  is  the  novel,  finding  a  new  development.  I  must 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Rus- 
sian novel  is  isolated  in  its  greatness.  In  England,  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy  have  produced  works  of  genius, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  is  the  greater.  The  one  sees 
all  the  comedy  and  all  the  tragedy  of  life,  but  as  one  who  sees 
always  life  triumphant,  splendid,  magnificent  and  not  least 
magnificent  and  triumphant  when  it  seems  to  fail.  The  other 
sees  and  feels  almost  equally  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  world 
and  human  nature,  but  sees  it  also  as  the  plaything  of  blind 
forces  which  destroy  as  they  create,  unmoral  as  they  are  un- 
conscious. In  Italy  d'Annunzio  possesses  a  temperament  al- 
most absorbed  in  a  morbid  psychological  analysis  of  the  vic- 
ious folly  of  human  nature,  but  also  so  sensitive  to  beauty,  so 
exquisite  in  its  sense  of  colour  and  light,  that  one  hardly 
knows  whether  one  is  more  impressed  by  his  genius  or  repelled 
by  his  "nostalgic  de  la  boue.'* 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Russians  are  greater  artists, 
but  I  have  not  much  doubt  that  they  are  larger  artists,  that 
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their  scope  and  range  is  bigger,  their  sympathies  wider.  Again, 
I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  the  very  interesting  question  of 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Russian  novel,  how 
much  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  characteristics  of  their  own 
earHer  writers.  But  I  should  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
strongest  influences  upon  them  have  been  Dickens  and  Victor 
Hugo,  and  next  to  them  the  realists  of  such  different  qualities 
as  Flaubert  and  the  Goncourts,  but  the  first  are  incomparably 
the  more  important.  For  Tolstoi  and  Dostoieffsky  describe  no 
doubt  with  almost  meticulous  pains  every  detail  of  the  external 
environment  and  circumstance  of  life  as  they  see  it,  and  there 
are  no  doubt  always  some  people  to  whom  this  is  of  special  in- 
terest, and  they  study  with  an  almost  overlaborious  conscien- 
tiousness every  day  turn  and  phase  in  the  mood  and  temper  of 
men  and  women.  But  their  greatest  power  lies  in  their  grasp  of 
the  simple  human  things  in  nature,  of  the  elementary  passions 
of  fear  and  shame,  of  loathing  and  hatred,  of  love  and  pity, 
which  in  the  end  master  and  control  life.  Tolsti  perhaps  is 
wider  in  his  range.  There  is  nothing  in  modern  fiction  quite 
comparable  with  the  breadth  of  War  and  Peace,  with  the  range 
and  sweep  of  the  hand  which  can  set  out  with  equal  power  the 
vast  forces  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  complex  simplicity 
of  the  soul  of  Peter.  There  is  nothing  deeper  than  the  ex- 
quisitely simple  beauty  of  many  of  the  short  tales.  And  again 
no  one  except  Hardy  in  Tcss  has  set  out  in  such  moving  terms 
the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  and  gracious  things  in  the 
world  as  Tolstoi  has  done  it  in  Anna  Karcnina,  till  one  feels 
that  for  this  troubled  and  tormented  world  it  is  often  well 
to  end  and  sleep  and  haply  be  at  peace.  All  this  I  think  is 
true,  but  Dostoieffsky  has  something  of  his  own  which  is  not 
less  great.  There  is  nothing  since  the  Christmas  Carol  which 
has  a  more  appealing  sense  of  humanity  since  the  scene  in 
The  Brothers  Karamazov  of  the  dying  child  and  the  unhap- 
py wastrel  father.  The  unhappy  man  without  honour  and 
almost  without  shame,  who  is  yet  so  human  in  his  passionate 
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love;  and  there  is  nothing  except  the  story  of  Fantine  in  Les 
Miserables  more  penetrating  in  the  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the 
human  heart  than  the  study  of  Crime  and  Punishment.  Indeed 
the  great  Russians  like  Victor  Hugo  working  in  a  sombre  and 
squalid  world  have  reached  something  at  least  of  the  quality 
of  Lear.  For  what  is  the  tragedy  of  Lear  after  all  but  the 
£tor>'  of  a  wilful  and  self-centred  egotist  who  brings  his  world 
down  upon  him  in  ruins,  but  through  the  press  and  tumult 
of  the  storm  finds  his  own  soul,  and  learns  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  pity  and  love.  And  that  is  what  in  their  own  way  and 
under  their  own  terms  the  men  and  women  of  Tolstoi  and 
Dostoieffsky  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Russians  are 
greater  artists  than  the  great  Englishmen  but  their  novels,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  work  of  D'Annunzio,  combine  the  same 
qualities  as  the  dramas  of  the  Norwegians.  They  are  modem, 
their  world  is  our  world,  their  apprehension  of  life  is  our 
apprehension.  They  spare  us  nothing  of  detail.  They  seem 
indeed  to  be  possessed  by  an  almost  exaggerated  love  of  detail, 
they  are  certainly  realists ;  but  they  are  realists  not  like  Crabbe 
and  Constant  or  the  Goncourts  and  Flaubert,  but  realists  like 
Dickens  and  Hugo.  For  all  the  details  of  the  outer  circum- 
stances of  the  world  and  of  the  intricacies  of  the  human  soul 
are  fused  in  the  heat  and  flame  of  an  intense  imagination  of 
the  passion  of  life.  If  romanticism  means  an}'thing,  they  are 
romantists  just  as  much  or  rather  far  more  than  they  are 
realists. 

This  is  their  real  relation  to  the  mood  of  the  modern 
European  world.  It  is  thus  that  the  drama  and  novel  of  the 
last  sixty  years  reflect  and  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the 
European  thought  of  our  time.  We  have,  if  you  like  to  put  it 
so,  outgrown  many  of  the  forms  of  the  romantic  art  of  the 
early  19th  century.  We  are  no  longer  specially  interested  in 
^'romantic  medievalism,"  but  the  literature  of  our  time  repre- 
sents the  same  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  element 
in  human  nature,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  mode  of 
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thought,  of  our  conviction  of  truth.  We  do  not  any  longer 
think  in  the  terms  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  and  science  of 
the  18th  century,  but  neither  do  we  think  of  human  life  under 
the  terms  of  "the  biological  process"  as  did  the  men  of  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  For  we  find  in  human  nature 
something  unmeasurable,  something  indefinable,  something 
which  baffles  all  analysis  and  breaks  through  all  calculations. 
For  man  who  seems  sometimes  so  small,  so  petty  and  so  mean 
has  also  something  in  him  which  is  not  of  this  world,  but 
rather  something  which  translates  and  transfigures  this  world 
until  we  find  that  even  here  and  now  is  the  heaven  of  which 
men  dream. 


TO  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD* 
By  YoNE  NoGucHi 

Dear  old  Charley,  how  I  wish  with  thee  to  talk  on  things  or 

nothings — 
Things  apparently  without  beginning  and  end, 
Nothings  so  sweet  that  turn  to  a  prayer,  or  swear ; 
I  know  thou  wilt  agree  with  me  on  all  points, 
And  be  excited  even  to  reveal  a  thousand  little  secrets, 
("Aren't  little  secrets  cozy?"  thou  may'st  say,  raising  such 

a  tired  eyebrow)  ; 
Suppose  I  tease  thee,  thou  wilt  exclaim :  "Oh,  God  made  me !" 

As  in  the  old  days  of  '99  at  Washington,  dear  Charley,  how 

I  wish  again 
To  sleep  with  thee  in  the  same  bed  under  the  burning  font. 
Whose  golden  heart  of  flame  rose  to  the  innocent  song  of  thy 

snore ; 
I  cannot  forget  how  my  heathenish  mind  was  then  stirred 
By  a  scapular  round  thy  neck,  by  a  tattooed  cross  on  thy 

sacred  arm. 
When  we,  two  fauns,  awoke  from  sleep,  in  faun-like  fashion 
We  sent  our  whistles  on  the  ancient  road  of  life  and  silence. 

Dear  old  Charley,  hater  of  the  world,  master  of  laziness  in 

a  hundred  ways, 
I  wished  to  fit  thee  in  a  delicious  corner  of  obscurity  divine. 
With  a  pair  of  parrots  who  would  swear  from  behind  the  ivy 

vines : 
Didn't  I  promise  thee  I  would  soon  see  thee  again 
With  a  Japanese  charm  to  change  thee  perhaps  into  a  whole 

savage  ? 
Alas,  thou  art  now  a  piece  of  sad  dead  stone,  feeling  at  all 

no  "pen-flight." 

*Tkis  author  of  South  Sea  Idylg  died  some  years  ago,  and  is  l)uried  in  tke  Catholic  cemetery 
at  Monterey,  California. 


THE  WILLOW  TREE 

By  YoNiS  NoGUCHi 

First  Traveller 
The  sunset  fire  burns  in  the  forest,  down  the  stream. 

Second  Traveller 
The  birds  hurry  to  nest  and  peace. 

Third  Traveller 
The  wind  changes  its  note,  with  the  evening  bell. 

Fourth  Traveller 
Oh,  boatman,  take  us  quickly  over  to  the  other  shore  as  we 
have  yet  to  seek  a  place  of  sleep. 

Fifth  Traveller 
Friends,  wait,  let  us  take  with  us  the  mad  woman  who  dances 
and  sings. 

(The  mad  woman  with  a  branch  of  flowers  in  her  hand  en- 
ters. Her  hair  is  much  dishevelled.  Her  whole  attitude  is 
like  a  straying  summer  cloud.) 

The  Woman 
Say  not  I  am  mad,  though  I  am ;  pity  me,  think  of  the  reason 
I  have  become  mad;  who  would  not  turn  mad  at  the  sudden 
loss  of  her  child?  My  heart  was  light  and  gay  like  the  laugh- 
ter of  spring  morn,  before  the  bad  man  of  the  North  came 
(me  day  and  robbed  my  son  away.  (Oh,  North,  whence  come 
the  bitter  wind  and  frost  only  to  kill  the  joy  and  flowers  of 
the  life  and  land !)  It  is  now  half  a  year  since  my  lonely  heart 
suddenly  became  dark  from  sighs  and  cries ;  and  I  wandered 
toward  the  North,  toward  the  only  North,  over  five  hundred 
miles,  (Oh,  it  was  the  bad  man  of  the  North  who  robbed  my 
son  away!)  thinking  I  might  see  again,  by  strange  chance, 
my  boy  lost.     Often  I  thought  I  heard  his  laughter  in  the 
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street;  I  approached  the  children  in  play  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed, to  make  me  sadder  still;  it  was  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  when  I  thought  I  saw  his  own  upon  the  grass;  it  was 
the  stream  that  cruelly  played  upon  me  in  imitation  of  his 
voice.    Friends,  say  not  I  am  mad,  only  pity  me,  pity  me ! 

All  the  Travellers 
What  a  sad  story ! 

(The  travellers  and  the  zuoman  get  in  the  boat.  The  boat 
leaves  the  bank.  It  is  already  dark.  An  unusual  bell  is  heard 
from  the  other  bank;  it  again  rings  out.) 

First  Traveller 
Boatman,  what  bell  is  that  we  hear? 

Boatman 

Traveller,  it  is  to  announce  the  holy  service  to  be  held  on  the 
bank. 

Second  Traveller 
On  the  bank,  thou  say'st  ? 

Boatman 

Yes,  traveller ;  dost  thou  not  see  the  people  already  round  the 
willow  tree  ? 

Third  Traveller 
Is  it  the  place  where  the  service  is  going  to  be  held? 

Boatman 
Yes,  traveller,  there  is  a  sad  story  about  the  willow  tree. 

Fourth  Traveller 
Boatman,  tell  it  us,  pray! 

Fifth  Traveller 
The  third  bell  is  ringing  and  ringing. 

Boatman 
The  very  thought  of  the  tree  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  and 
heart.     Some  months  ago  the  bad  fellow  of  the  North,  the 
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boy-robber  as  he  was  known,  passed  here,  with  a  Httle  boy  who 
was  so  tired,  unable  to  walk;  as  he  could  not  walk,  the  bad 
fellow  of  the  North  beat  him ;  though  the  boy  was  beaten,  he 
could  not  step  further,  he  speedily  fainted  away,  and  he  died. 
The  bad  fellow  of  the  North  left  him  on  the  spot,  and  ran 
away  as  a  blast ;  it  was  too  late  when  the  villagers  discovered 
the  boy ;  they  buried  him  properly,  they  planted  the  willow  tree 
for,  a  memory ;  they  gather,  they  read  the  holy  book  on  every 
eve  of  the  day  that  he  died. 

All  the  Travellers 
This  is  the  day  then  when  he  died  ? 

The  Woman 
Oh,  boatman,  the  story  sounds  to  be  my  son's.    How  old  was 
the  boy  who  died? 

Boatman 
He  was  about  ten  years  old,  my  woman. 

The  Woman 
That  was  my  boy's  age.     Oh,  boatman,  tell  me  how  looked 
the  boy  who  died  ? 

Boatman 
He  was  delicate,  lovely,  as  a  doll  from  the  city;  his  hair  as 
black  as  could  be,  might  put  a  crow  to  shame.  He  wore  a  silken 
dress  with  butterflies  and  flowers  on  it.    He  was  a  little  but- 
terfly crushed  in  the  hand  of  the  northern  wind. 

The  Woman 
Alas,  he  was  my  boy ! 

{The  woman  falls  down  in  the  boat.  The  evening  breeze  brings 
the  voice  of  prayer  from  the  other  bank  to  the  boat. ) 

All  the  Travellers 
Let  us  join  from  here  in  the  holy  service.    Namu  amida  butsu. 
(The  fallen  woman  does  not  hear  the  praying  voices  of  the, 
travellers,  but  the  silvery  voice  of  her  own  boy.) 
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A  Voice  in  the  Air 
At  last,  it  is  thou,  Mother. 

The  Woman 
It  is  I,  child.    How  glad  to  be  with  thee  again ! 

The  Voice  in  the  Air 
Oh,  Mother,  we  shall  never  part  again. 

The  Woman 
Child,  where  art  thou  ?    I  hear  thy  voice  but  see  not  thy  face. 
What  I  see  is  the  willow  swinging  in  the  dusk 


A  GREAT  STATESMAN-JURIST* 
By  Charle:s  E.  ShEpard 

Almost  twenty  years  ago — on  February  4,  1901 — in  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, exercises  were  held  in  all  the  colleges,  law  schools,  and 
high  schools  of  the  country  commemorative  of  the  life  and 
services  of  John  Marshall  of  whose  elevation  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  United  States  that  day  was  the  centenary. 
His  lofty  character  and  great  achievements  were  the  theme 
of  grateful  eulogy.  A  decade  passed  and  he  was  again  under 
discussion  with  relation  to  the  recall  of  judges  and  of  judicial 
decisions,  and  to  the  judicial  control  of  legislation.  Another 
decade  has  gone  by,  and  this  judge  who  died  nearly  a  century 
ago  is  at  last  placed  by  Mr.  Beveridge's  monumental  biography 
in  his  proper  historical  setting,  where  we  can  consider  his 
permanent  importance  in  American  history. 

Mr.  Beveridge  may  be  felicitated  on  the  exigency  of  poli- 
tics which  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  write  this  notable 
work.  For  it  is  a  great  book  of  its  kind — long,  but  not  too 
long  or  detailed ;  and  treating  with  satisfying  fullness  the  epi- 
sodes of  his  country's  history,  wherein  Marshall  bore  a  lead- 
ing part.  He  has  told  the  agonizing  tortures  of  Valley  Forge, 
the  insulting  treatment  by  Talleyrand  of  our  first  mission  to 
I'rance,  the  thrilling  struggle  over  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  when  the  Union  was  barely  saved  by  Marshall 
and  a  few  more  from  wreck,  the  Burr  conspiracy,  the  fierce 
contest  for  monopolistic  control  of  steam  navigation ;  because 
neither  the  history  of  the  times  nor  the  story  of  Marshall  him- 
self could  be  understood  without  them.  But  he  has  avoided 
tiie  divagations  from  the  main  current  of  his  narrative  which 
temptingly  opened  before  him.  Here  is  no  dull  and  dry  recital 
of  a  lawyer's  and  judge's  life,  but  a  story  big  with  a  nation's 

'Thr    Lifr    n/   John    Mninhnll.       llji    Alhrrl   J.    lirrcridur.       Ilouphlon    Mifflin   Company. 
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late;  and  the  reader,  under  the  illusion  of  a  vivid  style,  holds 
his  breath,  as  if  it  were  a  novel,  for  fear  of  an  untoward  re- 
sult. Biography  of  a  public  character  is  here  at  its  best ;  for  in 
such  biography  the  man  becomes  an  integral  element  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  times,  not  an  external  addition  or  ornament,  and 
together  they  move  to  their  destinies. 

Other  great  judges,  Kent  and  Shaw  in  this  country,  Coke 
and  Mansfield  in  England,  have  been  Marshall's  intellectual 
equals,  perhaps  superiors,  and  have  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  important  branches  of  the  law;  but  no  such 
honors  were  showered  on  them.  They  passed  with  their  day 
and  generation.  Why,  then,  were  such  unique  honors  paid  on 
the  centenary  of  his  appointment,  and  why  is  so  full  a  bio- 
graphy suitable  to  one  who,  however  talented,  passed  most 
of  his  mature  years  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  judicial  labors  re- 
mote from  active  life?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  peculiar 
relation  of  the  judiciary  to  the  legislature  in  our  scheme  of 
government  as  Alarshall  construed  it  and  as,  under  his  lead, 
it  has  become  established. 

The  struggles  of  the  colonies  for  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion by  the  British  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  great  dangers  and  disorders  from  the  lack  of  efficient 
union  during  or  after  the  Revolution,  had  set  up  two  cur- 
rents of  political  theory,  on  whose  conflicting  waves  the  ship 
of  state  and  her  precious  freight  of  freedom  were  tossed  to 
and  fro  with  imminent  wreck  ahead.  There  was  the  party 
whose  shibboleth  was  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  local 
self-government,  which  was  led  by  Jefferson,  and  was  known 
then  as  Republican,  but  later  as  Democratic.  And  there  was 
the  party  of  a  union  with  national  powers  adequate  to  national 
objects,  which  was  led  by  Adams,  and  called  Federalist.  Some 
such  contrariety  of  views  has  always  existed.  The  party  of 
the  free  man  and  the  party  of  the  strong  rule  have  always 
stood  over  against  each  other.  We  recognize  them  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Greek  tyrants  and  their  subjects,  the 
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Roman  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  English  tories  and  whigs. 
?s^ot  that  the  Federalists  would  suppress  liberty  or  the  Re- 
publicans break  down  all  authority — although,  such  was  the 
virulence  of  party  strife,  each  accused  the  other  of  just  that 
design.  The  real  differences  were  those  of  the  relative  stress 
which  each  gave  to  its  distinctive  theories.  The  Republicans 
dreaded  a  firm  central  power,  sovereign  and  controlling.  The 
Federalists  shrunk  from  a  weak  union,  diverse  and  discor- 
dant. But  in  the  years  1785-7  the  people  were  confronted, 
apart  from  all  theories,  by  the  appalling  fact  of  an  utter  para- 
lysis of  all  the  powers  of  their  government  which  had  carried 
them,  though  with  difficulty,  through  the  Revolution,  because 
that  government,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  could 
act  only  on  the  colonies  or  states,  not  on  individuals,  and  after 
the  present  dangers  of  war  were  gone  the  states  scouted  all 
orders  of  the  Confederation.  Dissolution  of  their  union,  aptly 
termed  *'a  rope  of  sand,"  civil  war  and  re-conquest  by  England 
were  the  spectres  that  stalked  in  the  shadows  of  those  gloomy 
days.  But,  through  one  of  those  providences  which  have  so 
blessed  our  country,  "a  more  lasting  Union"  was  formed  and 
has  been  perpetuated  by  means  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

After  the  Constitution  was  proposed  to  the  thirteen  States 
it  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  adoption  by  at  least  nine,  and  its 
friends,  chiefly  the  Federalists,  gravely  feared  its  rejection  by 
the  pivotal  state  of  Virginia.  But  it  was  saved  there,  and 
thus  the  Union  was  saved — largely  through  a  convincing 
speech  by  Marshall  in  the  state  convention.  His  legislative  ex- 
perience had  convinced  him  of  the  dangers  of  a  feeble  central 
government,  and  he  attached  himself  firmly  to  the  Federalist 
views.  In  this  convention  he  showed  that  remarkable  power 
of  analysis  and  that  logical  grasp,  compelling  acquiesence  step 
by  step,  which  so  distinguish  his  judicial  writings. 

But  not  even  then  were  the  Union's  troubles  ended  and  a 
safe  career  assured.    It  was  new ;  its  powers  and  their  limits 
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untested ;  its  whole  scheme  mistrusted  by  many ;  its  theory  op- 
posed by  the  then  RepubHcan  party.  The  idea  and  the  fact 
that  we  live  under  a  dual  government,  both  national  and  local, 
each  part  with  its  distributed  powers,  supreme  in  its  sphere, 
and  impotent  out  of  its  sphere,  is  so  familiar  to  every  intelli- 
gent citizen  that  we  think  of  it  almost  as  a  part  of  nature.  Yet 
it  is  little  over  a  century  since  these  wonderful  contrivances 
for  conducting  a  government  both  strong  and  free  have  been 
known.  We  study  in  our  books  of  history  about  the  English 
constitution,  and  we  admire  its  safeguards  to  liberty.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  single  writing;  it  consists  of  various 
acts  of  Parliament,  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
others;  and  of  unwritten  custom  and  practice,  venerable  for 
their  hoar  antiquity.  And  over  all  Parliament  is  supreme.  It 
can  repeal  Magna  Charta  tomorrow ;  it  can  change  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne ;  it  can  sweep  away  the  customs  of  ages,  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  it  can 
replace  the  "royal  republic"  of  today  with  the  mediaeval 
throne  of  the  Tudors.  And  not  even  the  king  can  say  it  nay. 
Doubtless  Parliament  never  will  do  that,  but  nothing  legally 
forbids  it.  The  idea  that  the  English  constitution  is  to  be  found 
in  no  one  instrument  and  that  Parliament  is  supreme  was  bred 
into  the  bone  of  every  English  and  every  American  lawyer  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  could  not  readily  see  that  the 
written  constitution  of  the  Union  introduced  a  theory  the  very 
antipodes  of  this.  Yet  another  change  should  be  noted.  Mon- 
tesquieu half  a  century  before  had  developed  the  distinction 
of  the  powers  of  government  into  three — legislative,  executive 
and  judicial.  But  no  one  had  proposed  that  they  should  be  so 
offset  against  each  other  as  to  create  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  and  least  of  all  that  this  system  should  be  introduced 
into  a  federation,  with  all  the  ensuing  internal  interaction 
among  the  elements  of  this  intricate  contrivance. 

It  is  true  that  the  germ  of  a  self-imposed  limit  to  sov- 
ereignity was  hidden  in  some  of  the  historic  acts  of  Parlia- 
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ment;  that  the  charters  of  some  colonies  were  the  incomplete 
forerunners  of  the  constitutions,  which  they  set  up  after  their 
revolt ;  and  that  leagues  of  independent  free  communities  were 
not  new  to  the  world.    But  all  such  leagues  had  been  partial 
and  limited,  like  the  Amphictyonic  league  of  Greece,  or  loose- 
jointed  with  the  disease  of  civil  war  latent  in  its  bones,  like 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or  inherently  short-lived,  like  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.     When,  therefore,  the  Union  began  its 
existence  in  untried  fields  of  politics,  its  constitution  contained 
three  ideas  novel  singly  and  combined  to  many,  viewed  with 
aversion  and  distrust  by  able  patriots  and  statesmen,  running 
counter  to  all  the  training  of  the  lawyers  and  many  a  lesson 
of  history.     These  ideas  were:  that  the  legislature  was  not 
supreme,  but  there  was  a  higher  law ;  that  each  of  the  branches 
and  powers  of  the  government,  local  and  general,  was  limited 
to  its  fixed  sphere  by  "the  People  of  the  United  States,"  who 
alone  were  supreme ;  and  that  neither  the  States  nor  the  Union 
had  unlimited  sovereignty  one  over  the  other.  But  if  these  sev- 
eral powers  did  not  keep  to  their  respective  spheres  the  ele- 
ments of  discord,  perhaps  of  disunion  and  war,  were  inherent : 
encroachments,  through  the  greed  and  grasp  of  power,  by  Con- 
gress on  the  Executive  or  the  Judiciary;  or  by  the  Federal 
government  on  the  people,  or  by  the  Union  or  the  states  on 
each  other.     There  was  the  worm  at  the  heart  of  this  fair 
flower.     That  was  the  threat  to  all  the  high  hopes  of  these 
valiant  freemen.    How  could  these  disparate  powers  be  made 
to  obey  their  limits  ?    The  government  of  the  Union  had  hardly 
been  set  in  motion  when  disputes  began.     Parties  took  sides. 
The  Republicans  asserted  the  privilege  of  each  power — execu- 
tive, legislative,  judiciary — to  judge  of  its  own  limits ;  of  the 
Union  and  of  each  State  to  judge  for  itself  whether  it  was  en- 
croaching or  was  encroached  on,  and  at  whatever  risk  to  main- 
tain its  own  cause.    Soon  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions, distant  progenitors  of  Secession  Decrees,  formally  pro- 
claimed the  states  rights  theory.  Disunion  was  in  the  air.  Even 
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Federalists  threatened  secession  when  things  did  not  go  to  suit 
them.  The  issue  between  these  hostile  theories  was  more  and 
more  sharply  drawn. 

But  there  was  a  fourth  idea  inherent  in  the  Constitution 
by  which  the  whole  government,  all  its  parts  and  all  the  states 
could  be  kept  within  their  prescribed  bounds.  This  fourth  idea, 
not  explicitly  stated  nor  so  clearly  implied  as  to  be  beyond 
plausible  debate,  was  the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  bring  any 
law  of  Congress  or  of  a  state,  any  act  of  any  officer  or  branch 
of  the  general  or  of  a  state  governent  to  the  test  of  harmony 
with  the  Constitution,  and  if  it  failed  to  meet  that  test,  to 
pronounce  it  void.  Here,  then,  was  a  balance-wheel  to  keep 
each  element  within  its  due  Hmits.  This  was  the  unique  power 
which  before  this  nation  was  founded  no  court  ever  held. 
Without  it  all  was  chaos,  ruin — all  the  more  because  this  fed- 
erated system  made  more  points  of  hostile  contact,  more  re- 
gions of  disputable  and  concurrent  jurisdiction,  for  men  could 
never  agree  which  of  the  interested  powers  should  decide. 
And  it  is  the  unique  glory  of  John  Marshall  that  he  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  Constitution  inevitably  implied  that  solely  in 
the  Judiciary  was  vested  this  power,  that  he  worked  out  the 
idea  by  irrefragable  logic,  and  that  he  applied  it  to  a  series  of 
cases  presenting  all  phases  of  the  subject,through  many  years, 
heedless  of  the  clamors  of  political  enemies,  of  the  frowns  of 
hostile  administrations,  and  of  the  threats  of  armed  resistance 
to  the  court's  decrees. 

It  is  true  that  this  great  principle  was  involved  in  the 
framework  of  our  government  and  in  time  might  have  been 
developed — that  another  might  have  done  it.  But  he  did  it. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  few  decisions  of  state  courts  before  his 
accession  to  the  bench  this  idea  was  mooted.  But  these  cases 
were  obscure,  unimportant  and  unknown.  And  in  no  case  was 
this  vital  question  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  Congress  and 
of  the  federal  courts  presented  until  in  1803  when  in  the  suit 
of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  Marshall  squarely  met  and  decided 
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it.  In  that,  as  in  nearly  every  case  involving  constitutional 
questions  while  he  lived,  he  was  the  pen  and  voice  of  the  court. 
He  held  that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Executive  was 
exempt  from  judicial  review  of  its  acts ;  that  when  executive 
officers,  even  members  of  the  Cabinet,  violated  a  citizen's 
legal  rights  the  court  would  compel  them  to  do  justice;  and 
that  an  act  of  Congress  giving  to  the  Supreme  Court  authority 
which  the  Constitution  did  not  justify  was  void.  Thus  at  the 
same  time  the  court  exercised  the  exalted  jurisdiction  of  re- 
pressing the  unlawful  acts  of  the  other  two  departments  of 
the  government  and  rejecting  a  power  wrongly  bestowed  on 
itself. 

From  the  logic  of  his  opinion  in  that  great  case  there 
could  be  no  escape.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  what  the  lawyers 
call  "constitutional  law."  Before  that  it  did  not  exist.  In  all 
the  vast  mass  of  the  law,  like  an  enormous  pile  of  architecture 
built  up  by  the  toils  of  many  generations  and  exhibiting  the 
style  of  every  age,  there  was  no  apartment  for  the  law  of  the 
Constitution — and  inevitably  so,  as  we  have  seen.  But  John 
Marshall  not  only  founded  this  branch  of  law;  he  built  a 
substantial  part  of  the  structure,  and  of  the  rest  since  his 
time  most  is  but  the  development  of  his  plans. 

With  this  principle  as  his  compass  and  applying  it  to  the 
novel  phases  of  life  in  an  expanding  nation,  Marshall  in  the 
course  of  his  career  built  up  a  set  of  doctrines  of  public  law 
without  which  the  United  States,  as  we  know  it,  could  not  last 
a  day ;  and  yet  they  were  vehemently  disputed  by  a  great  party 
for  many  years.  The  supremacy  of  the  Union  for  all  national 
])urposcs  over  the  states;  the  subordination  of  state  legisla- 
Itn-cs  and  courts  in  all  national  concerns  to  the  Federal  courts; 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  the  President  and  the 
Congress ;  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  create  national  banks 
free  from  tax  or  burden  by  the  states,  because  *'the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy;"  its  exclusive  power  over  com- 
merce among  the  states  and  with  foreign  nations;  its  power  to 
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naturalize  citizens,  to  lay  taxes,  to  control  public  lands,  to 
maintain  and  control  armed  forces,  to  promote  internal  im- 
provements by  great  highways  on  land  and  water — all  these 
and  their  many  corrolaries,  which  seem  now  so  indisputable, 
had  their  source  in  his  clear  mind.  It  was  John  ^Marshall  who 
made  them  the  commonplaces  they  are.  They  were  contested 
for  many  years  by  the  ablest  talents  in  his  court,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  on  the  stump.  It  was  his  opinions,  reiterating 
this  doctrine  of  the  reality  and  unity  of  the  nation — originally 
a  novel  and  distasteful  thought — year  after  year,  in  new  cases, 
in  every  phase  of  fact,  ^^hich  immensely  aided  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  nationality.  The  conditions  of  daily  life  were  not 
what  they  are  now.  Travel  was  limited,  communication  slow, 
interests  and  thought  local.  The  masses  knew  little  of  ]Mar- 
shall's  opinions;  but  the  lawyers,  judges,  statesmen,  thinkers 
read  them;  and  from  them  his  teachings  filtered  down.  His 
firm  conviction  that  we  were  a  nation  when  a  whole  party  de- 
nied it,  his  clear  arguments  to  prove  it,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  ardent  patriotism  of  a  later  generation  which  spent  life 
without  stint  that  his  doctrine  might  remain  true.  His  was  the 
clear  mind  which  pointed  the  way  for  Andrew  Jackson's  iron 
will  to  denounce  nullification  and  moved  the  eloquent  tongue 
of  Daniel  Webster  to  proclaim  "liberty  and  union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

And  not  merely  in  general  abstractions  but  in  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  its  affairs  have  his  decisions  strengthened 
and  broadened  the  Union.  We  owe  it  to  him  that  the  states 
and  their  municipalities  can  not  by  their  petty  restrictions 
debar  the  citizens  of  one  State  from  pursuing  their  lawful  call- 
ings and  gainful  livelihood  in  other  states ;  that  in  the  throes 
of  civil  war  our  national  banks  could  not  be  taxed  to  death 
and  our  bonds  for  war-loans  be  driven  from  the  market  by  hos- 
tile state  administrations;  that  our  great  banking  system 
could  grow  up  unhampered  to  carry  on  our  enormous  com- 
merce ;  that  our  mighty  argosies  can  pass  athwart  state  lines 
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over  our  great  lakes  and  down  our  rivers  to  the  sea  unhalted, 
unvexed  and  unlicensed;  that  public  and  private  contracts 
have  been  kept  inviolate ;  that  our  natural  resources  have  been 
developed  rapidly  because  the  investment  of  caDital  in  corpor- 
ate form  has  been  safe ;  that  property  rights  have  been  recog- 
nized equally  with  personal  rights  as  "human  rights" — coor- 
dinate and  not  inferior;  that  the  attacks  of  state  legislatures 
on  private  property  have  been  repressed;  that  the  common 
rights  of  every  citizen  are  as  safe  in  every  other  state  as  in 
his  own;  that  the  state  courts  have  been  forced  to  render  to 
every  one,  alien,  non-resident  or  citizen,  all  the  rights  secured 
to  him  by  the  Constitution ;  that  throughout  the  land  all  local 
courts  now  without  question  recognize  and  obey  that  higher 
law,  unchangeable  save  when  the  people  want  it  changed,  uni- 
form, while  the  local  law  in  each  state  differs,  unifying  be- 
cause it  is  a  common  bond  and  safeguard  to  all.  But  it  was 
not  always  thus.  Great  struggles  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
needed  to  build  up  this  body  of  constitutional  law.  John  Mar- 
shall was  the  statesman-jurist  who  drew  the  broad  lines  and 
laid  down  the  fundamentals,  of  which  others  have  worked 
out  the  details.  Through  all  his  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions  one  spirit  breathes — the  spirit  of  nationalitv,  which 
he  did  so  much  to  arouse.  For  this  reason  we  have  called  him 
a  statesman-jurist.  The  two  characters  are  distinct  and  are 
rarely  combined  in  high  excellence,  and  still  more  rarely  at  the 
same  time  and  while  discharging  the  same  functions;  but  they 
were  so  combined  in  him.  For  he  saw  with  a  statesman's 
breadth  of  vision  that  the  one  thing  needful  was  to  create  a 
patriotic  devotion  that  embraced  the  whole  country,  to  root 
out  the  particularism  which  raised  the  state  above  the  nation, 
if  the  nation  were  to  survive  and  thrive;  and  with  a  jurist's 
clear  insight  he  so  shai)ed  his  opinions  as  to  do  justice  between 
the  parties  before  the  court,  and  yet  conserve  and  fortify  the 
larger  interests  of  the  ])arties  not  before  the  court — the  great 
public  in  the  background.    Thus  he  was  more  than  a  statesman 
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in  legislative  halls,  and  later  a  jurist  in  the  court.  He  was  for 
a  generation,  on  the  supreme  bench,  a  statesman-jurist. 

Marshall's  long  judicial  career — one  of  the  longest — is  an 
emphatic  example  of  the  value  of  an  independent  judiciary 
and  of  long  terms.  The  long  term  was  justified  by  its  fruits. 
He  worked  on,  unhasting  and  unfearing  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury; he  was  unmoved  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  and  ad- 
ministrations; the  vision  of  a  coming  election  never  passed 
athwart  that  clear  penetrating  judicial  eye.  And  the  long 
term  had  also  the  merit  of  producing  by  slow  accumulation  a 
monumental  result.  Judicial  work  must  needs  be  slow  to  make 
its  mark  because  the  mark  is  made,  as  it  were,  by  multitudin- 
ous strokes.  Meteoric  men,  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  war,  by 
a  few  rapid  strokes  condense  into  a  brief  and  fevered  span 
the  quintessence  of  life  and  leave  a  dazzling,  mayhap  a  lasting, 
mark.  But  not  so  with  the  judge  who  to  excel  must  build  by 
slow  accretion.  And  if  his  work  is  clear,  rational,  consistent, 
if  he  does  not  pull  down  this  year  what  he  erected  last  year, 
nor  blench  in  the  face  of  criticism  but  fares  right  on ;  above  all 
if  his  work  is  sound,  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the 
genius  of  his  people,  then  he  becomes  a  great  judge. 

Here,  too,  we  have  a  signal  instance  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  history.  That  there  is  an  impersonal  element  also,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  the  genius  of  the  race,  the  influences  of 
external  nature  profoundly  affect  history  is  no  doubt  true. 
But  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  history  is  sometimes 
taught  as  if  all  men  were  but  the  puppets  of  a  blind,  impersonal 
destiny  or  fate.  This  is  to  ignore  the  other  truth — the  power 
of  the  individual.  It  is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves  that 
we  modify  or  control  the  course  of  events.  The  chair  of  the 
Chief  Justice  was  to  be  filled  by  one  or  more  persons  from  1801 
to  1835;  but  during  that  critical  era,  when  the  people  were 
either  to  draw  together  with  the  sense  of  nationality  or  to  veer 
off  into  distrustful  and  discordant  provinces,  it  was  of  vast 
moment  who  and  what  the  occupant  should  be.    If  John  Mar- 
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shall  had  been  a  states  rights  theorist,  the  young  giant  of  the 
nation  instead  of  hardening  his  gristle  into  bone  would  have 
been  enfeebled,  the  federal  government  defied,  its  courts  con- 
temiied,  the  Union  would  have  but  repeated  the  fiasco  of  the 
Confederation.  Either  we  would  have  had  separate,  perhaps 
warring,  commonwealths,  or  the  man  on  horseback  instead  of 
the  men  of  the  long  robe  would  have  given  us  an  empire — con- 
tinental indeed,  but  of  the  sword,  not  the  law.  If,  though 
adopting  the  national  theory  of  the  Constitution,  he  had  been 
a  weak  or  timorous  man,  if  he  had  faltered  in  applying  the  true 
doctrine  after  once  laying  it  down,  and  shrunk  from  the  pros- 
pect of  hewing  to  the  line  of  the  law  as  he  saw  it,  the  force  of 
resistance  to  national  supremacy  would  have  gathered  head, 
the  court  would  have  beaten  a  retreat  at  some  critical  point. 
But  as  it  was,  he  followed  the  line  to  which  his  reason  led  him 
steadily,  consistently,  fearlessly;  and  in  time  the  work  that  he 
did  showed  to  the  world  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  court  with- 
out the  power  of  the  purse  or  the  sword,  sitting  in  a  quiet 
chamber  at  Washington,  bidding  powerful  commonwealths 
keep  to  their  allotted  spheres,  and  extending  over  the  continent 
the  empire  of  a  body  of  law,  a  system  of  justice,  alike  every- 
where, peaceable  because  resistless. 

Here,  then,  was  the  true  empire  builder ;  here  was  the  real 
strenuous  life — a  life  not  of  eager  and  bodily  activity  in  the 
fleeting  affairs  of  the  day,  but  of  work  for  all  time.  For  there 
is  a  strenuous  life  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  the  body,  and  he 
who  lives  it  is  often  the  greater  benefactor  of  his  kind.  In  a 
season  of  storm  and  stress  the  Hebrew  prophet  had  a  vision 
of  the  time  when  justice  should  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  It  was  the  unique  glory  of  John  Marshall 
measurably  to  realize  this  vision  in  our  land  by  establishing 
justice  within  the  scope  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  making 
the  nation  conscious  of  its  life  and  its  i)owcr  to  do  justice.  This 
was  his  great  and  high  work — 

"Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry." 


TRUNK  TRANSMISSION  LINES  AND  WATER 
WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

By  C.  Edward  Magnusson 

Much  valuable  experience  has  lately  been  gained  in  the 
operation  of  extensive  high  tension  electric  transmission  sys- 
tems. Due  in  part  to  new  construction,  but  in  most  cases  to 
electrical  interconnection  of  two  or  more  previously  indepen- 
dent companies,  the  mileage  of  several  transmission  systems 
operating  in  synchronism  have  been  greatly  increased.  In  the 
past,  independent  long  lines,  connecting  a  hydro-electric  power 
plant  to  some  city  or  industrial  load,  formed  the  mile  posts  of 
progress.  Thus  the  construction  of  the  Big  Creek  line  trans- 
mitting electric  energy  to  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of  242  miles, 
made  both  new  high  voltage  and  long  distance  records  and 
was  replete  with  new  features  of  design.  Lately  the  advance 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  large  milage  of  high  tension  lines  oper- 
ating in  synchronism,  connected  in  a  network  spread  over  a 
great  area  or  a  chain  of  lines  having  a  number  of  power  plants 
and  widely  separated  loads.  Thus  the  Montana  Power  Co., 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
operates  over  a  thousand  miles  of  100,000  volt  transmission 
lines.  In  California  war  time  conditions  forced  several  of  the 
companies  to  interconnect  and  operate  in  synchronism.  The 
recently  completed  110,000  volt  transmission  line  constructed 
by  the  Inter-Mountain  Power  Co.  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
trification of  the  Othello-Tacoma  division  of  the  C.  M.  &  St. 
P.  R.  R.,  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  \\^ashington 
Water  Power  Co.  in  Eastern  W^ashington  and  the  P.  S.  T.  L. 
&  P.  Co.  on  Puget  Sound.  In  August,  1919,  when  the  inter- 
connection was  completed,  the  transmission  lines  of  these  com- 
panies and  of  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Co.  were  merged 
into  a  single  synchronously  operated  system  having  approx- 
imately 1500  miles  of  transmission  lines. 
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As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  advantages  gained  by  in- 
terconnecting systems,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  fall 
of  1919,  during  the  low  water  period  on  the  Puget  Sound,  ap- 
proximately 10,000  kilowatts  were  taken  from  the  surplus 
water  power  of  the  Spokane  River  and  transmitted  262  miles 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  Seattle. 

The  experience  gained  in  operating  these  extensive  com- 
bined systems  in  synchronism  is  of  great  value.  The  evidence 
obtained  is  fairly  conclusive  that  the  operation  of  huge  trans- 
mission systems  presents  no  insurmountable  difficulties;  in 
fact,  the  increased  mileage  seems  to  be  more  of  an  asset  than 
a  liability  for  securing  satisfactory  operation. 

That  transmission  systems  having  an  even  larger  mileage 
of  high  tension  lines  operating  in  synchronism  will  be  in  gen- 
eral use  in  the  future  is  certain.  With  the  completion  of  the 
electrification  of  the  Western  division  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
R.  R., — that  is,  by  closing  the  gap  between  Othello,  Washing- 
ton and  Avery,  Idaho — all  the  transmission  lines  from  east- 
ern Montana  to  the  Puget  Sound  may  possibly  be  operated  in 
synchronism,  as  one  electric  unit.  Similar  extensions  may  al- 
so be  made  north  and  south  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  the 
construction  of  a  few  comparatively  short  sections  of  high  ten- 
sion lines  all  the  large  power  companies  operating  in  British 
Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Utah  and 
Montana,  at  present  totaling  over  12,000  miles  of  transmission 
lines  and  over  2,000,000  horse  power  generator  capacity,  could 
be  electrically  united  for  synchronous  operation  as  one  system. 

However,  the  mere  tying  together  of  two  or  more  systems 
that  were  designed  and  constructed  to  operate  as  independent 
units,  can  bring  only  a  small  part  of  the  advantages  that  would 
be  gained  if  the  final  scope  of  the  system  had  formed  the  basis 
of  the  original  design.  The  present  interconnecting  practice 
is  mere  patchwork,  a  temporary  makeshift  by  which  compara- 
tively small  advantage  may  be  gained.  Interconnection  of 
transmission  systems  is  chiefly  important  as  a  mile  post  of 
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progress  in  that  it  shows  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in 
power  transmission. 

While  the  social  and  industrial  unrest  which  naturally  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  World  War  has  temporarily  delayed 
progress,  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  near  future  the  United 
States  will  enter  on  an  unprecedented  industrial  development 
and  intense  industrial  activity,  which  predicates  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  electric  power  supply.  Under  the  spur  of  inter- 
national competition  the  production  of  each  industrial  work- 
man must  increase  if  American  standards  of  living  shall  be 
maintained.  The  demand  for  power  will  be  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  workers,  for  the  assumptions  seem  to 
be  justified  that  the  output  per  worker  is  approximately  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  power  used,  and  that  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  power  benefits  both  the  workers  and  the  employer. 
With  a  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  power  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  that  national  economy  be  exercised  in 
the  conservation  of  the  available  power  resources.  By  an  ex- 
tended use  of  electric  power  transmission  very  great  econom- 
ies could  be  effected. 

(a)  By  the  early  development  of  all  available  water  pow- 
er. Every  kilowatt  developed  is  a  kilowatt  saved.  More  than 
40,000,000  kilowatts  are  at  present  going  to  waste  on  our  un- 
developed water  power  sites. 

(b)  By  the  construction  of  very  large  central  station  steam 
plants  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coal  supply.  With  large 
units  of  high  thermal  efficiency  very  great  economies  could 
be  effected.  The  transportation  of  the  electric  energ}^  over 
trunk  transmission  lines  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
shipping  of  the  raw  material,  coal,  by  rail.  Such  a  system  for 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  proposed  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Eng- 
ineers in  March,  1919;  and  recently  Congress  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $125,000  for  a  super-power  survey  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  region. 
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(c)  By  the  electrification  of  the  railroads.  There  is  no 
longer  any  question  but  that  the  electrification  of  trunk  rail- 
road lines  is  economically  desirable.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  an  annual  saving  of  100,000,000  tons  of  high  grade  coal 
would  be  effected  by  this  change. 

(d)  By  a  more  general  use  of  electrically  driven  machin- 
ery in  the  industries. 

Even  a  casual  consideration  makes  it  evident  that  power 
developments  in  the  future  must  be  on  a  much  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  scale  than  in  the  past.  Instead  of  a  single  power 
plant  connected  to  a  definite  load  at  some  far  away  center  by 
an  independent  transmission  line,  the  natural  geographic  di- 
visions should  be  taken  as  the  basic  units.  This  predicates  the 
construction  of  Trunk  Transmission  Lines  to  which  all  the 
power  plants  in  a  given  region  would  deliver  electric  energy 
and  from  which  all  the  retail  distribution  systems  would  re- 
ceive power.  The  fundamental  importance  of  this  plan  for 
effective  water  power  development  may  well  be  emphasized. 
From  the  engineering  point  of  view  true  conservation  of  water 
power  resources  is  synonymous  with  complete  development. 
The  supply  of  water  is  constantly  replenished  and  the  avail" 
able  and  expended  energy  accounts  balance  for  each  annual 
cycle.  True  conservation  calls  for  complete  development  or 
demands  that  the  maximum  of  hydro-electric  power  shall  be 
made  available  for  industrial  purposes  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

In  Figure  1  is  shown  graphically  the  distribution  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  water  power  resources  of  the  United  States. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  the  State  of  Washington  alone  has  six- 
teen percent  of  the  total  54,000,000  horse  power,  and  that  over 
sixty  percent  is  found  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  the  three  Pacif- 
ic Coast  states.  The  data  shown  graphically  in  the  map  give 
evidence  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  water  power  de- 
velopment to  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

In  order  to  plan  wisely  for  the  development  of  water  pow- 
er in  any  region,  it  is  important  first  to  determine  the  main 
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outlines  of  a  basic  system  suitable  for  the  utilization  of  all  the 
available  power,  although  actual  construction  necessarily 
would  consist  of  a  series  of  comparativeh'  small  unit  additions 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

In  Figure  II  is  shown  the  approximate  location  of  a  sug- 
gested system  of  Trunk  Transmission  Lines  for  the  three  Pa- 
cific Coast  states.  Geographically,  California  forms  a  single 
natural  power  unit  and  the  Trunk  Transmission  Line 
would  be  located  approximately  as  indicated  on  the  map  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  extending  practically 
the  whole  length  of  the  state.  In  Oregon  the  Trunk  Line  would 
be  along  the  ^^lllamette,  Columbia  and  Des  Chutes  Rivers. 
For  Washington  the  Trunk  system  would  be  somewhat  more 
complex  as  indicated  on  the  map. 

In  Figure  III  more  details  are  shown  for  the  Puget  Sound 
industrial  region  in  Western  Washington.  The  main  Trunk 
Transmission  Line  is  drawn  as  a  full  line  while  the  broken 
lines  indicate  laterals  leading  to  the  more  important  power 
sites.  The  figures  indicate  horsepower.  The  circles  mark 
the  location  of  power  plants  in  operation,  and  the  squares  the 
undeveloped  sites  with  figures  showing  the  power  now  being 
wasted.  The  estimates  are  conservative  and  include  only  un- 
developed sites  where  at  least  10,000  horsepower  could  be  de- 
veloped. By  including  smaller  sites  and  developing  storage 
faciHties,  the  estimate  of  the  available  power  for  this  region 
should  more  than  double  that  given  in  Figure  III. 

From  the  engineering  point  of  view,  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  extensive  Trunk  Lines  or  Super-power 
systems  offer  no  serious  difficulties.  All  the  engineering 
features  of  the  suggested  Trunk  Line  systems  are  well  with- 
in the  present  state  of  the  art,  operating  conditions  can  be 
predetermined  and  satisfactory  results  guaranteed.  The  insul- 
ation is  generally  considered  as  the  weakest  factor  in  high 
tension  transmission  line  designs,  but  recent  investigations 
give  conclusive  evidence  that  insulators  now  on  the  market 
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give  adequate  insulation  for  250  kilovolts,  which  is  greater 
tlian  is  required  in  the  economical  design  of  extensive  Trunk 
Line  systems. 

However,  the  technical  work  of  the  engineer  concerns 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  hydro-electric  industry.  Econo- 
mic and  legal  problems  of  prime  importance  must  be  solved 
before  any  marked  progress  can  be  made  towards  the  real- 
ization of  Super-power  systems.  Fundamental  questions  of 
ownership  and  control,  regulation  and  management,  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  complex  administrative  and  legal  problems 
of  public  utilities,  require  new  interpretations  and  call  for  solu- 
tions consistent  with  the  imposed  conditions. 

In  the  creation  of  a  Super-power  system  for  any  extensive 
region,  as  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  may 
be  found  advisable  to  form  new  cleavage  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  service  rendered,  to  limit  the  activity  of  each  organiza- 
tion to  a  single  business.  Under  present  conditions,  many 
electric  power  companies  have  a  "Three  in  One"  form  of  busi- 
ness organization — three  distinct  fields  of  industrial  activity: 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  retailing  of  electric  en- 
erg}^,  are  covered  by  the  same  company. 

Electric  energ}'  is  a  manufactured  commodity.  Generat- 
ing stations  are  the  factories;  the  product,  being  "perishable 
goods,"  is  transported  to  market  as  soon  as  manufactured 
over  long  distance  transmission  lines,  and  immediately  deliv- 
ered in  retail  to  the  individual  customers  over  the  low  voltage 
distribution  net  work. 

Electric  transmission  lines  are  analogous  to  railroads  in 
that  "the  service  rendered  is  strictly  distributive  and  of  a  pub- 
lic service  order."  although  electric  systems  transport  only  a 
single  commodity,  electric  energ)-.  With  extensive  transmis- 
sion systems  covering  several  states,  the  transportation  of 
electric  energ}-  may  well  come  under  laws  of  essentially  the 
same  characteristics  as  obtain  for  the  railroads.  Thus  it  may 
be  found  advisable  to  apply  "common  carrier  principles"  to 
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trunk  transmission  lines  transporting  electric  energy  to  mar- 
ket. Several  years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit  the 
activities  of  the  railroads  to  the  transportation  field.  With 
power  developments  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  based  on  natu- 
ral geographic  divisions,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  make  the 
transportation  of  electric  energy  an  independent  business,  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  generation  and  distribution  divi- 
sions.* 

*The  writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  0.  W.  Harris  for  much  of  the  hydraulic  data  in  Figure 
III;  and  for  the  industrial  analogies  suggested  in  the  final  paragraph  to  the  following  studies  hy 
Charles  G.    Gilbert  and  Joseph  E.  Pogue  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : 

(2)    "The  Energy  Resources  of  the  United  States."      liul.   102,   Vol.   I,   p.   131. 

(1)   "Poiver:  Its  Significance  and  Needs."     Bui.  102,  Part  5,  p.  34. 


AMERICAN  TARIFF  POLICY  IN  THE  PACIFIC  POS- 
SESSIONS AND  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Benjamin  B.  Wallace 

A  review  of  the  American  tariff  policy  in  the  Pacific  pos- 
sessions and  in  the  Far  East  may  perhaps  best  be  introduced 
by  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  outstanding  events  in  these 
territories.  The  general  subject  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  parts — the  policy  enforced  in  the  American  possessions, 
and  the  policy  pursued  in  influencing  or  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  tarifi^  policies  of  other  countries. 

The  American  Government  does  not  yet  admit  officially 
that  the  United  States  possesses  "colonies."  Even  after  1901 
when  the  Supreme  Court  evolved  the  subtle  distinction  between 
territories  "appurtenant  to"  and  those  "incorporated  in"  the 
United  States,  the  designation  colonies  was  left  to  foreigners. 
Before  the  decision  in  these  "insular  cases",  Alaska  could  not 
be,  and  it  has  not  since  been,  considered  anything  else  than  an 
integral  part  of  the  country  so  far  as  the  administration  of 
the  tariff*  is  concerned. 

\\'hen,  in  1898,  the  United  States  acquired  Ha  wait, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  its  traditions  and  its  con- 
stitutional law  as  then  understood  pointed  to  the  extension  of 
the  American  tariff  to  these  possessions ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  a 
rude  jolt  to  American  traditions. 

With  Hawaii  American  relations  had  been  very  close  for 
half  a  century.  As  early  as  1842  the  American  Government 
had  taken  the  position  that  it  would  not  permit  any  other 
Power  to  annex  the  Islands.  The  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876 
provided  for  special  reductions  in  the  tariff  in  force  in  Hawaii, 
reductions  which  were  to  be  extended  to  no  other  Power.  The 
tariff  concessions  made  by  Hawaii  were  very  small  compared 
to  the  free  admission  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  most 
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important  products  of  the  Islands.  The  agreement  of  1876 
and  its  renewal  in  1884  were  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  the 
United  States  already  had,  and  would  in  any  case  keep,  most 
of  the  trade  of  Hawaii,  and  that  the  Hawaiian  producer  rather 
than  the  American  producer  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
mission of  the  American  import  duty.  The  tariff  concession 
of  1876  remained  in  force  until  1900.  The  joint  resolution  by 
which  Hawaii  was  annexed  in  1898  prescribed  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  rates  until  Congress  should  extend  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  islands.  An  act  of  1900  re- 
organized the  government  and  "incorporated"  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  in  the  United  States,  so  that  from  June  15,  1900, 
it  has  formed  an  American  customs  district. 

The  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  practically  un- 
known to  the  United  States  in  1898  and  inspection  only  em- 
phasized their  remoteness  from  American  customs  and  in- 
terests. This  utter  unlikeness  compelled  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decide  that  the  Constitution  permitted  the  holding  of 
territory  appurtenant  to  but  not  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
By  this  court  decision  the  Government  was  left  free  to  follow 
a  succession  of  tariff  policies.  For  several  years  the  military 
and  civil  authorities  made  only  tentative  changes  in  the  Span- 
ish tariff  which  they  had  found  in  force.  In  1901  the  Philip- 
pine Commision  drew  up  and  in  1902  Congress  enacted  a  com- 
prehensive revision.  At  that  time  a  stipulation  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  guaranteed  to  Spain  equal  commercial  rights  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  this  tariff  maintained  the  open  door. 
The  guarantee  of  equal  treatment,  however,  did  not  prevent 
various  changes  in  methods  of  assessing  the  customs  duties. 
vSome  of  these  changes  removed  provisions  which  had  unduly 
discriminated  against  American  trade.  Other  innovations  in- 
troduced in  1902  or  following  years,  are  more  questionable  as 
parts  of  a  bona  fide  o])en-door  policy. 

During  most  of  the  period  in  which  American  goods  were 
dutiable  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  products  of  the  Philip- 
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pines  were  admitted  into  the  United  States  at  three-fourths  of 
the  rates  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  Beginning  in  1902  trade  be- 
tween the  PhiHppines  and  the  United  States  was  also  fostered 
by  the  provision  that  export  duties  paid  in  the  PhiHppine  Is- 
lands should  be  deducted  from  the  duty  payable  upon  importa- 
tion into  this  country,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  export  duty  on 
hemp  (which  entered  the  United  States  free)  should  be  re- 
funded. 

When  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  ceased  in 
1909,  free  entry  to  the  Philippine  market  was  immediately 
conceded  to  American  products  in  spite  of  the  belief  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  that  such  action  would  involve  the 
Government  of  the  Islands  in  great  financial  difficulty.  At  the 
same  time  the  American  market  was  opened  more  widely  to 
products  of  the  Philippines,  and  since  1913  all  products  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  even  though  they  may  contain  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  of  foreign  material,  have  been  (if  shipped  directly) 
admitted  free  into  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the 
Philippine  export  duties  were  repealed.  The  Government  Act 
of  1916  conferred  upon  the  Philippine  legislature  control  of 
the  tariff  policy  to  be  enforced  in  the  Islands,  with  the  import- 
ant reservations  that  the  legislature  can  impose  no  duties  upon 
American  products,  that  it  can  impose  no  export  duties,  and 
that  its  tariff  schedules  are  subject  to  veto  either  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress. 

Guam  and  American  Samoa  (Tutuila  and  lesser  islands) 
are  governed  by  the  Navy  Department.  American  trade  en- 
ters Guam  duty  free  and  produce  of  both  possessions  enters 
the  United  States  free.  The  tripartite  supervision  of  Samoan 
affairs,  established  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  in  1889,  was  not  successful,  and  by  a  treaty  signed 
December  2,  1899,  to  which  the  three  powers  were  parties,  the 
Islands  were  divided  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Article  3  of  this  treaty  provided: 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each  of  the  three  signator}-  Powers 
shall  continue  to  enjoy,  in  respect  to  tEeir  commerce  and  commercial 
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vessels,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  privileges  and  conditions 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign  Power,  in  all  ports  which 
may  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  either  of  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  American  goods  are 
dutiable  in  Samoa  alone  of  all  the  American  possessions.'*' 

In  the  history  of  its  relations  to  the  independent  countries 
of  Asia  and  to  the  major  colonies  of  foreign  powers,  there  are 
relatively  few  points  at  which  the  American  Government  has 
shown  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  tariff  matters. 

In  Japan  the  United  States  took  the  lead  not  only  in  open- 
ing the  country  to  foreign  commerce,  but  in  making  a  treaty 
(1857)  by  which  Japan's  tariff  rates  were  limited.  A  further 
limitation  was  made  in  1866  by  the  concerted  action  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  the  United  States.  In  1878  the 
United  States  led  the  way  in  agreeing  to  grant  to  Japan,  as 
soon  as  the  other  Powers  should  concur,  the  right  to  determine 
her  own  tariff  schedules.  But  it  was  not  until  1894  and  later 
that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  agreed  to  relax  the 
restrictions  by  which  Japan  was  bound  and  each  of  them  in  its 
new  treaty  with  Japan  limited  the  rates  upon  those  articles  in 
which  it  was  more  especially  interested.  The  United  States 
also,  preceding  the  other  Powers  except  Great  Britain,  entered 
into  a  new  treaty  with  Japan,  but  without  imposing  any  limita- 
tion of  rates.  Again,  in  1911,  the  United  States  consulted  the 
convenience  of  Japan  in  negotiating  a  new  treaty  and  ratifying 
it  fifteen  months  before  the  previous  commercial  convention 
was  due  to  expire.  Korea,  before  its  annexation  to  Japan  in 
1910,  had  had  a  treaty-tariff  very  similar  to  that  of  China;  at 
the  time  of  annexation  Japan,  apparently  on  its  own  initiative, 
pledged  the  maintenance  of  this  tariff  and  the  application  of 

*To  complete  the  roll  call  of  American  pofiKesHionn.  it  may  he  ulalcd  briefly  that  gincc  1002 
there  has  hem  free  trade  hetween  the  United  Stateg  and  Porto  Hieo  and  the  American  tariff 
schedules  have  iecn  used  to  exclude  foreign  goodH  from  the  Island.  There  is  also  free  trade  be- 
tueen  the  United  Stales  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  that  products  shipped  to  the  United 
Htatcs  are  not  exempted  from  the  export  ditttes  [the  only  existing  export  duties  under 
American  jurisdiction)  ;  hut  the  import  tariff  schedules  are  those  of  the  Danish  regime  un- 
revised.  For  tariff  purposes  neither  I'anama  nor  the  United  States  has  since  1004  recognised 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as  a  unit  of  territory  distinct  from  the  Hepublie  of  Panama,  except  that 
the  exemption  accorded  to  American  Government  supplies  entering  Panama  is  restricted  to  those 
whose   destination  is  the   Canal  Zone. 
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its  rates  to  imports  from  Jai.ari  lor  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
apparently  the  United  States  and  other  Powers  accepted  with- 
out protest  this  temporary  pledge  in  the  place  of  their  unlimited 
treaty  rights.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  in  August, 
1920,  Japan  immediately  extended  to  Korea  her  own  protec- 
tive tariff  and  established  free  trade  between  Japan  and  Korea, 
thus  including  the  colony  in  the  same  customs  union  in  which 
Formosa  and  Saghalin  had  been  included  in  1909. 

China  had  allowed  some  trade  with  European  countries 
for  centuries  before  treaty  relations  with  the  Western  Powers 
really  began  in  1842.  Until  1899  the  United  States  generally 
followed  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  in  negotiating  the  treaties 
by  which  China  pledged  most-favored-nation  treatment  and 
the  limitation  of  import  duties  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In 
1 899  Secretary  Hay  requested  Japan  and  five  European  Pow- 
ers to  make  "formal  declaration  of  an  'open-door'  policy  in  the 
territories  held  by  them  in  China,"  and  in  March,  1900,  he 
notified  the  Powers  that  as  they  had  affirmed  their  approval  of 
this  principle,  the  United  States  would  consider  the.  assent  final 
and  definite.  In  1903  the  United  States  again  followed  Great 
Britain  in  making  a  commercial  treaty  with  China.  These  two 
treaties  provided  for  a  further  increase  in  the  Chinese  tariff 
rates,  to  become  operative  only  when  accepted  by  the  other 
Powers — an  acceptance  which  has  not  taken  place.  Certain 
tariff  provisions  of  the  American  treaty  were  more  liberal  to 
China  than  those  of  the  British  treaty.  Alost  recently  the 
United  States  has  signified  its  willingness  to  join  the  other 
Powers  in  permitting  for  a  year  the  imposition  of  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  enable  China  to  raise 
funds  to  relieve  the  famine  in  the  northern  part  of  her  terri- 
tory. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia,  since  1903  and  1907  respec- 
tively, have  granted  preferential  tariff  rates  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  to  Canada.  Great 
Britain  is  the  leading  importer  and  it  is  primarily  in  reference 
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to  her  trade  that  the  levels  of  the  protective  tariff  are  estab- 
lished ;  and  tariff  favors  are  granted  to  Great  Britain,  in  fact 
if  not  in  form,  by  surtaxes  upon  non-preferential  imports. 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States  compete  in  many 
lines ;  the  populations  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  small 
but  rich;  the  preferences  have  been  repeatedly  increased  and 
now  amount  upon  many  articles  to  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
so  that  the  discrimination  is  by  no  means  of  negligible  import- 
ance. The  revision  made  a  few  months  ago  again  increased 
the  protective  features  and  the  preferential  surtaxes  of  the 
Australian  tariff.  It  introduced  also  a  feature  new  to  Austra- 
lia and  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States — an  intermed- 
iate schedule  between  the  general  and  the  preferential  rates. 
The  Government  is  authorized  to  apply  these  rates  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  any  country  which  offers  equivalent  concessions,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  a  country  whose  standards  of  living  are  not 
lower  than  those  of  Australia.  As  the  Melbourne  Age  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  country  other  than  the 
United  States  can  meet  this  condition.  The  exact  value  of 
the  concession  thus  offered  to  the  United  States  would  be 
hard  to  determine,  and  the  United  States  may  not  be  disposed 
to  bargain.  Further,  the  history  of  such  negotiations  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  British  Dominions  suggests  that 
even  if  the  negotiations  are  completed,  the  probabilities  are 
against  the  ratification  of  any  agreement  by  the  respective 
legislative  bodies.  Nonetheless,  the  action  of  the  Australian 
Government  in  introducing  and  of  the  Australian  Parliament 
in  passing  their  Tariff  Act  of  1920  expresses  a  desire  to  draw 
closer  their  bonds  with  the  United  States,  a  desire  which  has 
])een  of  recent  years  repeated  with  increasing  frequency  by 
Australian  statesmen. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  certain  dependencies,  in 
which,  however,  they  pursue  divergent  policies.  Australia  has 
administered  Papua  (British  New  Guinea)  for  twenty  years, 
but  has  not  introduced  the  Australian  perferential  tariff,    nor 
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has  it  announced  discriminatory  rates  for  the  large  territory, 
formerly  German  Xew  Guinea,  now  held  by  it  under  mandate. 
New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  its  preferential  tar- 
iff applicable  in  the  Cook  Islands  and  has  already — without 
waiting  for  a  settlement  of  the  terms  under  which  the  mandat- 
ed territories  are  to  be  held — introduced  general  discriminatory 
rates  in  its  mandated  territory  of  Western  Samoa.  This  ac- 
tion seems  clearly  contrary  to  Article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1899 
(quoted  above) .  The  position  that  the  loss  of  Germany's  rights 
in  Samoa  (as  stipulated  in  Articles  118  and  288  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace)  deprives  the  United  States  also  of  its  rights  under 
the  treaty  of  1899  is  evidently  untenable.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  statesmen  of  New  Zealand  overlooked  the  treaty  of 
1899,  and  that  they  will  reconsider  their  action. 

Two  discriminatory  export  duties  found  in  the  Far  East 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States — those  on  tin  ore 
from  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  on  untanned  hides  and 
skins  from  India.  Tin  ore  exported  with  specified  guarantees 
that  it  will  be  smelted  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Great  Britain 
or  Australia,  and  hides  and  skins  exported  with  guarantees 
that  they  will  be  tanned  in  the  British  Empire,  are  exempt 
from  the  larger  part  of  the  duties.  The  United  States  is  a 
large  importer  of  tin  and  the  imposition  of  the  duty  in  the 
Federated  ^Slalay  States  prevented  for  a  time  the  establishment 
of  a  smelting  industry  in  this  country.  The  United  States 
likewise  is  a  great  importer  of  Indian  hides  and  skins  and  a 
great  exporter  of  finished  leather  and  leather  goods.  Aside 
from  these  export  duties,  the  tariffs  of  the  Western  Pacific 
outside  of  Japan,  China,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  call  for 
little  comment.  Hongkong  and  the  Straits  Settlements  are 
free  ports ;  India,  Siam,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  have 
low  revenue  tariffs,  with  only  small  traces  of  protection  in 
India.  In  Siam  the  United  States  followed  Great  Britain  in 
obtaining  treaties  guaranteeing  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment and  limiting  the  import  duties  to  three  per  cent.    Except 
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in  French  Indo-China  and  minor  colonies  such  as  New  Cale- 
donia, all  the  discriminatory  tariffs  of  this  region  have  been 
described.  The  two  French  colonies  named  admit  French 
goods  free  (if  the  shipment  is  direct)  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, charge  foreign  products  with  the  rates  of  the  French 
national  tariff. 

Let  us  sum  up  and  characterize  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  has  been  a 
party  to  a  number  of  special  trade  agreements,  chiefly  with 
near  neighbors.  The  reciprocity  agreement  which  was  finally 
ratified  by  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  was  exceptional, 
however,  in  that  it  was  on  the  economic  side  very  liberal  to 
Hawaii.  While  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  has  been 
of  importance  in  other  reciprocity  agreements  such  as  that 
with  Cuba  and  that  negotiated  in  1911  with  Canada,  it  did  not 
dominate  them  as  it  did  in  this  case.  The  generous  concessions 
of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  were  due  primarily  to 
domestic  tariff  policy,  to  the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
tariff  revision  downwards. 

The  acquisition  of  Alaska  gave  rise  to  no  question  of 
colonial  tariff  policy  because  the  concept  of  territory  "appur- 
tenant to"  the  United  States  had  not  been  formulated.  Since 
the  formulation  of  this  concept  there  has  been  no  choice  of 
tariff  policy  in  any  territory  such  as  Hawaii,  which  has  once 
been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  been  incorporated. 
Incorporated  territories  must  be  surrounded  by  the  American 
tariff  barriers  and  enjoy  free  trade  with  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  the  suitability  of  the  tariff  or  of  the  commercial 
consequences. 

In  the  Philippines  and  other  appurtenant  territories,  in 
which  the  government  has  had  a  free  hand,  its  tariff  policy  has 
not  been  altogether  consistent.  The  outstanding  feature  has 
been  that  except  where  treaty  provisions  prevent,  as  in  Samoa 
and  in  the  Philippines  from  1899  to  1909,  free  trade  has  been 
established  between  the  United  States  and  its  insular  posses- 
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sions.  The  American  export  trade  to  the  colonies,  which  in  tlie 
incorpoi'ated  territories  is  protected  by  the  rates  of  the  Ameri- 
can tariff,  is  in  the  other  territories  protected  by  the  lower 
rates  of  tariffs  chiefly  or  wholly  of  local  origin,  though  ones 
which  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  will  of  the  local  popula- 
tion. Except  for  a  comparatively  few  items  in  the  Philippine 
schedules  the  rates  are  for  revenue  and  not  for  protection. 
Since  the  dependent  colonies  of  the  world,  except  certain  col- 
onies of  free-trade  Great  Britain,  exhibit  no  preferential  tar- 
iffs in  which  the  base  rates  are  higher  than  those  of  the  mother 
country,  the  American  rates  may  be  considered  a  theoretical 
maximum  for  the  rates  of  the  insular  possessions,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  rates  in  the  latter  fall  below  that  maximum 
they  may  be  said  to  show  the  willingness  of  the  tarift'-m.aking 
authorities  to  allow  local  traditions,  fiscal  arrangements,  and 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  to  have  precedence  over  the  pro- 
tection of  American  trade. 

Congress  by  its  own  standards  has  shown  itself  fairly 
liberal  in  its  handling  of  colonial  tariff  policies.  There  may, 
however,  be  different  views  of  what  constitutes  a  liberal 
policy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  international  relations  the 
only  liberal  colonial  tariff  policy  is  that  of  the  open  door,  or 
equal  treatment  of  all  merchandise  regardless  of  the  place  of 
origin.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
1898-1900,  as  seen  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  in  the 
Samoan  treaty,  and  in  the  policy  pursued  in  Chinese  affairs  ;but 
in  this  period  alone  does  colonial  tariff  policy  appear  to  be 
closely  coordinated  with  American  foreign  policy  in  general. 
The  Samoan  treaty  evidently  comes  under  the  general  rule  that 
open  door  agreements  have  emerged  for  the  most  part  from 
special  circumstances  connected  with  the  settlement  of  terri- 
torial questions.  The  open-door  provision  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  an  example  of  the  free  accept- 
ance of  the  application  to  one's  own  possessions  of  the  policy 
advocated  for  foreign  territories.    After  1900  the  element  of 
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American  colonial  tariff  policy  which  was  most  discussed  was 
the  treatment  of  colonial  products  in  the  American  market. 
Products  of  all  insular  possessions  now  enter  free,  but  various 
opposing  interests  were  able  to  prevent  in  1902  and  1909  the 
full  application  of  this  policy  to  Philippine  products  and  it  was 
first  fully  applied  in  1913.  To  many  this  policy  appears  as  only  a 
less  reprehensible  concomitant  of  the  policy  of  the  closed  door, 
of  giving  preference  in  the  colonial  market  to  the  trade  of  the 
mother  country.  But  this  point  of  view  was  almost  wholly 
overlooked  or  disregarded  in  American  discussion  of  relations 
with  the  Philippines ;  the  opposition  to  the  policy  was  inspired 
by  the  self-interest  of  the  tobacco,  rice  and  sugar  growers,  and 
the  support  of  the  policy  was  derived  from  the  liberal  opinion  of 
the  anti-imperialists  and  progressives,  who  advocated  it  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  generosity.  These  men  thought  only 
of  the  advantage  to  be  conferred  upon  the  new  wards  of  Ameri- 
ca by  opening  to  them  a  large  market.  Whether  a  tariff  policy 
which  tends  to  confine  the  trade  of  a  colony  to  the  mother 
country  is  in  the  long  run  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colony 
need  not  be  considered  here,  or  whether  the  imposition  upon 
a  colony  of  the  free  admission  of  the  products  of  a  highly 
developed  mother  country  is  for  its  best  interests.  The  con- 
gressmen who  adopted  this  policy  in  1909  were  not  free- 
traders and  their  action  was  purely  nationalistic,  and  from 
the  international  point  of  view  illiberal.  The  action  taken, 
however,  was  not  inconsistent  with  American  foreign  policy 
when  the  comparison  is  narrowed  to  the  exact  point  at  issue. 
The  open-door  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  confined 
to  territories  such  as  China,  Central  Africa,  and  Morocco, 
which  were  in  danger  of  or  in  process  of  partition  and  annexa- 
tion ;  but  in  colonics  such  as  French  Indo-China  and  the  British 
dominions  no  strong  protest  has  been  made  against  the  intro- 
duction of  ])rcferential  tariffs.  These  have  been  regarded  as 
domestic  (questions  as  arc  the  rates  of  national  tariffs.  Pro- 
tests have  indeed  been  made  at  times,  but  only  as  nations  fre- 
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quently  protest  against  the  tariff  rates  of  other  countries,  ad- 
vancing various  arguments  for  lower  rates  upon  their  special 
products,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  protest  is  not  made  upon 
the  basis  of  any  legal  or  other  right  which  can  be  insisted  upon. 

A  policy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  to  grant  self- 
government  to  a  colony  is  by  common  agreement  considered 
liberal.  In  the  American  insular  possessions  that  policy  has 
included  tariff-making  only  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it 
has  there  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  the  Filipinos  to 
determine  their  tariff  rates,  protective  or  otherwise.  But  as 
long  as  American  products  are  not  subject  to  these  rates,  only 
a  small  range  of  protection  is  possible  and  the  policy  of  raising 
any  large  part  of  the  revenues  from  customs  duties  is  imprac- 
ticable. In  contrast  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Guam  and  Samoa  are  subject  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, while  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  not  a  single  member  in 
the  Congress  which  determines  their  tariff  rates. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  tar- 
iffs established  in  the  countries  and  colonies  of  the  Far  East  is 
easily  summarized.  While  China,  Japan,  and  Siam  were  being 
opened  to  foreign  commerce,  the  United  States  led,  followed,  or 
joined  other  Powers  in  negotiating  treaties  by  which  the  tariff 
rates  in  those  countries  were  limited  to  fixed  maxima.  That  pol- 
icy appears  to  the  writer  to  have  been  a  good  one ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  upon  the  earlier  period,  since  the  opening 
of  China  and  Japan,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
those  countries  has  been  uniformly  liberal.  The  United  States 
has  been  regularly  the  first  or  among  the  first  to  accede  to 
their  requests  for  revisions  of  tariff  rates  or  for  the  sweeping 
away  of  restrictions  and  the  restoration  of  tariff  autonomy. 
A  special  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
the  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  in  China.  The 
negative  side  of  the  open-door  policy — the  abstaining  from 
seeking  special  privileges  for  itself — had  long  been  pursued  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Orient ;  the  official  use  of  the  phrase 
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and  the  transformation  of  the  poUcy  into  a  demand  that  other 
powers  should  seek  to  estabhsh  no  differential  tariffs  in  China 
dates  from  1899.  The  relative  success  of  the  policy  in  differ- 
ent areas  and  times  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

The  tariff  has  in  past  years  played  no  active  part  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  countries  and 
colonies  of  the  Far  East  other  than  China,  Japan  and  Siam. 
The  present  situation,  however,  raises  three  questions  in  re- 
gard primarily  to  the  British  colonies  in  the  East  but  of  much 
wider  import.  First,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Australian  offer  to  extend,  for  suitable  con- 
cessions, to  American  products  the  rates  of  the  new  inter- 
mediate tariff?  Second,  what  is  the  United  States  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  preferential  tariff  established  by  New  Zealand 
in  Samoa  ?  Third,  what  action  should  the  United  States  take 
in  regard  to  the  imposition  of  differential  export  duties  in 
India  and  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

The  United  States  is  at  present  party  to  only  one  recipro- 
city agreement,  that  with  Cuba;  although  Brazil  grants  some 
tariff  favors  to  the  United  States  by  annual  legislative  acts. 
However, there  is  nowno  agreement  on  the  subject.  The  agree- 
ment with  Cuba  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  political  and  geo- 
graphical reasons  and  continued  as  an  exception  even  if  the 
general  policy  be  adopted  of  refusing  to  enter  such  agreements. 
A  reciprocity  agreement  may  seem  an  excellent  way  of  promot- 
ing both  trade  and  good  feeling;  but  bargaining  does  not  pro- 
mote good  feeling,  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  domin- 
ions in  their  relations  with  Great  Britain,  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  consider  their  tariff  favors  as  subjects  for  bargains. 
But  even  if  reciprocity  agreements  promote  friendship  between 
the  parties  thereto,  they  differentiate  against  other  friendly 
I'owers  and  make  them  less  friendly;  and  a  system  of  reci- 
l)rocity  agreements  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  handle.  Is 
it  not  better  to  have  one  tariff  applicable  to  products  of  all 
friendly  Powers  which  reciprocate  by  granting  most-favored- 
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nation  treatment,  and  to  add  only  certain  penalty  provisions 
to  be  applied  to  any  country  which  discriminates  unduly 
against  products  of  the  United  States?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  received  too  little  consideration  in  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  New  Zealand  in  Samoa,  while  it  is  most 
easily  attacked  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1899,  also  raises 
the  general  question  of  the  open  door  in  mandated  territories. 
Premier  Hughes  of  AustraHa  reported  it  as  one  of  his  tri- 
umphs in  Paris  that  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  open  door 
was  not  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  upon  the  mandatory 
Powers,  except  in  regard  to  certain  territories.  (In  these  ex- 
cepted territories  the  obligation  is  only  to  maintain  the  open 
door  in  favor  of  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.)  It  is 
well  known  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  and  is  to 
preserve  the  open  door  in  all  mandated  territories.  Shall  the 
United  States  now  take  further  steps  either  within  that  League 
or  from  the  outside,  and  if  so  what  steps  shall  it  take  to  compel 
the  acceptance  of  this  principle  ? 

Closely  akin  to  mandated  territories  are  the  dependent 
colonies,  which  should  also  be  considered  to  be  territories  held 
in  trust.  Yet  it  is  in  such  colonies  that  we  find  duties,  chiefly 
of  very  recent  introduction,  which  present  a  situation  prob- 
ably not  matched  in  the  exclusive  days  of  mercantilism  and 
colonial  monopoly.  The  object  of  such  duties  as  the  differential 
export  duties  on  tin  ore  and  on  untanned  hides  and  skins  goes 
further  than  the  control  of  transportation  and  of  the  entrepot 
business ;  the  rebate  is  not  granted  unless  the  transportation  is 
followed  by  an  industrial  process.  The  ordinary  protective 
import  duty  safeguards  the  national  market  for  national  indus- 
tries; these  export  duties  attempt  to  make  the  whole  world 
tributary  to  national  industry.  Their  full  significance  is  seen 
only  in  the  figures  which  show  the  dependence  of  the  world 
upon  certain  sources  for  certain  materials.  That  these  duties 
can  be  imposed  with  any  hope  of  attaining  their  object  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federated  Malay  States  produce  one  half 
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of  the  world's  tin  and  India  produces  more  that  that  fraction 
of  the  world's  goat  skins.  There  are  many  other  articles  of 
which  single  colonies,  or  groups  of  colonies,  or  one  or  two 
countries,  have  a  practical  monopoly.  If  the  principle  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  can  thus  monopolize  these  raw  materials  how 
can  any  rule  be  established  by  which  they  shall  be  prevented 
from  advancing  prohibitive  duties  from  step  to  step  of  the  in- 
dustrial processes,  imtil  their  monopoly  of  the  raw  material 
has  been  converted  into  a  monopoly  of  the  finished  product? 
The  War  has  intensified  national  feeling,  multiplied  fis- 
cal difiiculties,  and  given  a  new  significance  to  the  control  of 
raw  materials.  Since  the  development  of  modern  industry 
protective  tariifs  and  discriminatory  tariffs  have  never  been 
so  numerous  nor  perhaps  on  the  whole  so  high.  Government 
control  of  imports  and  exports  still  persists  on  a  wide  scale. 
The  American  Congress  has  passed  a  merchant  marine  law 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  national  shipping  by  provisions 
which  would  immediately,  in  some  cases  automatically,  impose 
upon  American  commerce  and  American  shipping  a  hundred 
disabilities  in  foreign  ports,  and  which  means  if  enforced  a  re- 
vival of  the  shipping  wars  of  a  century  ago — wars  which  fin- 
ally compelled  the  repeal  of  provisions  similar  to  those  re- 
enacted.  The  proposal  to  exempt  American  vessels  from  Pan- 
ama Canal  tolls,  an  action  which  all  Europe  and  a  large  part  of 
America  believe  to  be  plainly  contrary  to  treaty,  is  another  il- 
lustration of  that  tendency  toward  narrowly  selfish,  discrimin- 
atory, and  provocative  action  which  seems  to  be  uppermost  at 
present  through  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Is  the  world  drifting 
into  tariff  and  shipping  wars  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of  ? 
Or  will  this  catastrophe  be  avoided  by  the  insistence  of  the 
more  liberal  nations  upon  the  principles  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  national  markets  and  of  the  open  door  in  colonial 
markets? 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  ORIENTAL* 

By  Governor  William  D.  Stephens 

Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  official 
report  prepared  and  filed  with  me  by  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  California  on  the  subject  of  Oriental  immigration, 
population  and  land  ownership. 

The  subject  is  one  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  the 
people  of  California,  and  is  so  potential  with  future  difficul- 
ties between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oriental 
countries,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  in  forwarding  the  report  to 
outline  in  brief  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Japanese 
problem  in  California,  together  with  the  legislation  already 
enacted  and  that  now  pending.  In  doing  so  I  trust  I  may  be 
able  clearly  to  lay  before  you  the  necessity  of  action  by  our 
Federal  government  in  the  attainment  of  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  this  matter. 

While  the  report  deals  with  the  problem  as  an  entire 
Asiatic  one,  the  present  acute  situation  is  occasioned  specific- 
ally by  the  increase  in  population  and  land  ownership  of  the 
Japanese.  Forty  years  ago  the  California  race  problem  was 
essentially  a  Chinese  problem.  At  that  time  our  Japanese 
population  was  negligible.  The  Chinese  immigrants,  how- 
ever, were  arriving  in  such  numbers  that  the  people  of  the 
entire  Pacific  slope  became  alarmed  at  a  threatened  inunda- 
tion of  our  white  civilization  by  this  Oriental  influx. 

*For  complete  document  gee  Report  of  State  Board  of  Control  of  California   to  Gov    Wm     D 
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Popular  feeling  developed  to  such  a  pitch  that  many  un- 
fortunate incidents  occurred  of  grave  wrong  to  individual 
Chinese  as  the  result  of  mob  and  other  illegal  violence.  Our 
country  became  awakened  at  the  growing  danger,  and  Con- 
gress passed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  providing  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  Chinese  laborers  and  the  registration  of  all 
Chinese  at  that  time  lawfully  within  the  country.  The  statute 
was  sufficiently  comprehensive  effectively  to  exclude  further 
Chinese  immigration  and  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
the  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  act.  As  a  result  of  this  enact- 
ment there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  Chinese 
population  of  California. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have  been  developing  an 
even  more  serious  problem  by  reason  of  the  influx  to  our 
shores  of  Japanese  labor.  Twenty  years  ago  our  Japanese 
population  was  nominal.  Ten  years  ago  the  census  reports  of 
the  United  States  government  showed  a  Japanese  population 
in  California  of  41,356.  A  survey  and  computation  recently 
made  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  of  California  indi- 
cates that  at  the  present  time  this  Japanese  population  has  been 
more  than  doubled — it  amounting  now  to  87,279.  The  best 
figures  available  indicate  that  our  Japanese  population  com- 
prises between  80  and  85  per  cent  of  the  total  Japanese  popu" 
lation  of  continental  United  States. 

The  Japanese  in  our  midst  have  indicated  a  strong  trend 
to  land  ownership  and  land  control,  and  by  their  unquestioned 
industry  and  application,  and  by  standards  and  methods  that 
are  widely  separated  from  our  Occidental  standards  and  meth- 
ods, both  in  connection  with  hours  of  labor  and  standards  of 
living,  have  gradually  developed  to  a  control  of  many  of  our 
important  agricultural  industries.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time 
they  operate  458,056  acres  of  the  very  best  lands  in  California. 
The  increase  in  acreage  control  within  the  last  decade,  accord- 
ing to  these  official  figures  has  been  412.9  per  cent.  In  pro- 
ductive values — that  is  to  say,  in  the  market  value  of  crops 
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produced  by  them — our  figures  show  that  as  against  $6,235,- 
856  worth  of  produce  marketed  in  1909,  the  increase  has  been 
to  $67,145,730,  approximately  tenfold. 

More  significant  than  these  figures,  however,  is  the  dem- 
onstrated fact  tliat  within  the  last  ten  years  Japanese  agricul- 
tural labor  has  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  at  the  present 
time  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  most  of  our  vegetable  and 
berry  products  are  those  of  the  Japanese  farms.  Approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  tomato  crop  of  the  state  is  produced 
by  Japanese ;  from  80  to  1 00  per  cent  of  the  spinach  crop ;  a 
greater  part  of  our  potato  and  asparagus  crops,  and  so  on. 
So  that  it  is  apparent  without  much  more  effective  restrictions 
that  in  a  very  short  time,  historically  speaking,  the  Japanese 
population  within  our  midst  will  represent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  entire  population,  and  the  Japanese  control  over 
certain  essential  food  products  will  be  an  absolute  one. 

Aside  from  the  economic  aspect,  however,  and  even  more 
important  than  this,  is  the  social  problem  inevitably  develop- 
ing to  an  acute  degree.  The  figures  contained  in  the  report 
will  not  be  understood  in  their  true  significance  without  the 
supplementary  explanation  that  these  land  holdings  and  land 
products  are  in  well-defined  locations  within  the  state  and 
not  spread  broadcast.  The  Japanese,  with  his  strong  social 
race  instinct,  acquires  his  piece  of  land  and,  within  an  incredi- 
bly short  period  of  time,  large  adjoining  holdings  are  occupied 
by  people  of  his  own  race.  The  result  is  that  in  many  portions 
of  our  state  we  have  large  colonies  of  Japanese,  the  population 
in  many  places  even  exceeding  the  white  population. 

These  Japanese,  by  very  reason  of  their  use  of  economic 
standards  impossible  to  our  white  ideals — that  is  to  say,  the 
employment  of  their  wives  and  their  very  children  in  the  ardu- 
ous toil  of  the  soil — are  proving  crushing  competitors  to  our 
white  rural  populations.  The  fecundity  of  the  Japanese  race 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  people  that  we  have  in  our 
midst.    They  send  their  children  for  short  periods  of  time  to 
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our  white  schools,  and  in  many  of  the  country  schools  of  our 
state  the  spectacle  is  presented  of  having  a  few  white  children 
acquiring  their  education  in  classrooms  crowded  with  Japan- 
ese. The  deep-seated  and  often  outspoken  resentment  of  our 
white  mothers  at  this  situation  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  people  who  have  struggled  with  similar  problems. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  people 
of  California  have  borne  this  situation  and  seen  its  develop- 
ing menace  with  a  patience  and  self-restraint  beyond  all  praise. 
California  is  proud  to  proclaim  to  the  nation  that  despite  this 
social  situation  her  people  have  been  guilty  of  no  excesses  and 
no  indignities  upon  the  Japanese  within  our  borders.  No  out- 
rage, no  violence,  no  insult  and  no  ignominy  have  been  offered 
to  the  Japanese  people  within  California. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  I  believe  I  speak  the  feelings 
of  our  people  when  I  express  to  you  a  full  recognition  of  the 
many  admirable  qualities  of  the  Japanese  people.  We  assume 
no  arrogant  superiority  of  race  or  culture  over  them.  Their 
art,  their  literature,  their  philosophy,  and,  in  recent  years, 
their  scientific  attainments  have  gained  for  them  a  respect 
from  the  white  peoples  in  which  we,  who  know  them  so  well, 
fully  share.  We  have  learned  to  admire  the  brilliancy  of  their 
art  and  the  genius  that  the  people  display.  We  respect  that 
deep  philosophy  which  flows  so  placidly  out  of  that  wonderful 
past  of  theirs  and  which  has  come  down  through  ages  that 
antedate  our  Christian  era.  We  join  with  the  entire  civilized 
world  in  our  admiration  of  the  tremendous  strides  which  the 
Japanese  nation  itself  has  made  in  the  last  two  generations 
unparalleled  as  its  career  is  in  the  history  of  nations.  We 
respect  the  right  of  the  Japanese  to  their  true  development  and 
to  the  attainment  of  their  destiny. 

All  these  matters  I  am  at  pains  to  emphasize  so  as  to  con- 
vince you,  and,  through  you  the  people  of  our  United  States, 
that  this  problem  of  ours  is  not  an  insignificant  or  temporary 
one.    It  is  not  factious.    It  has  no  origin  in  narrow  race  pre- 
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judice  or  rancor  or  hostility.  It  is,  however,  a  solemn  problem 
affecting  our  entire  Occidental  civilization.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  pretensions  of  race  superiority,  but  has  vitally 
to  do  with  race  dissimilarity  and  unassimilability. 

But  with  all  this  the  people  of  California  are  determined 
to  repress  a  developing  Japanese  community  within  our  midst. 
They  are  determined  to  exhaust  every  power  in  their  keeping 
to  maintain  this  state  for  its  own  people.  This  determination  is 
based  fundamentally  upon  the  ethnological  impossibility  of 
assimilating  the  Japanese  people  and  the  consequential  alter- 
native of  increasing  a  population  whose  very  race  isolation 
must  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences. 

California  stands  as  an  outpost  on  the  western  edge  of 
Occidental  civilization.  Her  people  are  the  sons  or  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Argonauts  who  wended  their  way  westward 
over  the  plains  of  the  middle  west,  the  Rocky  ^fountains  and 
the  desert ;  and  here  they  set  up  their  homes  and  planted  their 
flags ;  and  here,  without  themselves  recognizing  it  at  the  time, 
they  took  the  farthest  westward  step  that  the  white  man  can 
take.  From  our  shores  roll  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  From 
our  coast  the  mind's  eye  takes  its  gaze  and  sees  on  the  other 
shores  of  that  great  ocean  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Orient, 
with  its  institutions  running  their  roots  into  the  most  venera- 
ble antiquity,  its  own  inherited  philosophy  and  standards  of 
life,  its  own  peculiar  races  and  colors 

The  Pacific,  we  feel,  is  shortly  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  highways  of  commerce  on  this  earth.  Amity  and 
concord  and  that  interchange  of  material  goods  as  well  as 
ideas,  which  such  facilities  offer,  will  inevitably  take  place  to 
the  benefit  of  both  continents.  But  that  our  white  race  will 
readily  intermix  with  the  yellow  strains  of  Asia,  and  that  out 
of  this  interrelationship  shall  be  born  a  new  composite  human 
being  is  manifestly  impossible.  Singularly  enough,  while  his- 
torical facts  are  not  always  susceptible  of  scientific  demon- 
stration, it  is  true,  if  our  study  serves  us,  that  the  blood  fusion 
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of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  has  nowhere  ever  successfully- 
taken  place.  Whether  the  cause  be  but  a  social  sense  of  repug- 
nance, or  whether  it  be  insuperable  scientific  hindrances,  is 
utterly  beside  the  question. 

We  stand  today  at  this  point  of  western  contact  with  the 
Orient,  just  as  the  Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor  three 
thousand  years  ago  stood  at  its  eastern  point.  And  while 
Mesopotamia  and  the  country  to  the  east  thereof  were  the 
highways  of  intercourse  between  the  Orient  of  that  time  and 
the  Occident  of  that  era,  and  while,  historically,  there  was 
much  of  contact  and  conflict  between  the  types  representing 
the  two  standards  of  civilization,  history  does  not  show  any 
material  fusion  of  either  blood  or  idea  between  these  peoples. 

California  harbors  no  animosity  against  the  Japanese 
people  or  their  nation.  California,  however,  does  not  wish  the 
Japanese  people  to  settle  within  her  borders  and  to  develop  a 
Japanese  population  within  her  midst.  California  views  with 
alarm  the  rapid  growth  of  these  people  within  the  last  decade 
in  population  as  well  as  in  land  control,  and  foresees  in  the  not 
distant  future  the  gravest  menace  of  serious  conflict  if  this 
development  is  not  immediately  and  effectively  checked.  With- 
out disparaging  these  people  of  just  sensibilities,  we  cannot 
look  for  intermarriage  or  that  social  interrelationship  which 
must  exist  between  the  citizenry  of  a  contented  community. 

It  may  be  an  exquisite  refinement,  but  we  cannot  feel 
contented  at  our  children  imbibing  their  first  rudiments  of 
education  from  the  lips  of  the  public  school  teacher  in  class- 
rooms crowded  with  other  children  of  a  different  race.  They 
do  not  and  will  not  associate  in  that  relationship  prevalent  else- 
where in  the  public  schools  of  this  country.  We  recognize 
that  this  attitude  is  too  deep-seated  to  remove.  And  we  recog- 
nize that  with  this  attitude  goes  the  necessity  of  Japanese 
isolation  and  that  inevitable  feeling  which  socially  a  proscribed 
race  always  develops. 

California  wants  peace.     But  California  wants  to  retain 
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this  commonwealth  for  her  own  peoples  where  they  may  grow 
up  and  develop  their  own  ideals.  We  are  confronted  at  this 
time  by  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  the  Japanese  have  now  developed  to  an  extent  which 
gives  them  a  preponderance,  I  am  informed,  in  the  affairs  of 
that  territory.  That  mistake  of  Hawaii  must  not,  and  Cali- 
fornia is  determined  shall  not,  be  repeated  here. 

This  communication  and  the  report  accompanying  it  are 
prompted  by  a  situation  prevaiHng  in  California  today  which 
we  hope  may  lead  to  diplomatic  correspondence  on  your  part 
with  the  Empire  of  Japan.  In  1913  the  Legislature  of  this 
state  passed  a  statute  forbidding  the  ownership  of  agricul- 
tural lands  by  Japanese  and  limiting  their  tenure  to  three-year 
leaseholds.  It  was  the  hope  at  that  time  that  the  enactment  of 
this  statute  might  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Japanese  agriculturist.  This  legislation  followed  some  years 
after  a  proposed  bill  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  separate 
schools  for  Japanese  students. 

At  the  time  of  the  school  legislation,  however,  the  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  to  refrain  from 
enacting  such  a  drastic  law  was  very  urgent  and  was  sup- 
ported by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  necessary  arrangements  would  be  made  with  Japan  stop- 
ping the  further  immigration  of  Japanese  labor.  These  ne- 
gotiations led  to  the  so-called  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intent  of  our  Government,  by 
this  agreement,  to  prevent  the  further  immigraion  of  Japanese 
laborers.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  hoped  for  results  have 
not  been  attained. 

Without  imputing  to  the  Japanese  Government  any  direct 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  the  statistics  clearly  show  a  decided 
increase  in  Japanese  population  since  the  execution  of  the  so- 
called  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  Skillful  evasions  have  been 
resorted  to  in  various  manners.  "Picture  brides"  have  been 
brought  in  and  upon  their  arrival  set  to  work  on  the  farm 
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the  California  Legislature  in  1913  to  pass  the  existing  law, 
despite  the  expostulation  of  a  distinguished  predecessor  of 
yours  in  your  present  office,  who  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
capitol  of  this  state  at  that  time. 

Again,  I  deplore  the  necessity  of  stating  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Anti-Alien  Land  Legislation  passed  in  1913  has  been 
evaded  and  broken  through  the  resort  to  certain  legal  subter- 
fuges which  have  almost  frustrated  the  very  purpose  of  the 
enactment.  These  evasions  have  been  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  corporations,  trustee  stock  ownership,  trustee 
land  ownership,  and  the  device  of  having  nation  infant  chil- 
dren of  Japanese  parentage  made  grantees  of  agricultural 
lands  controlled  and  operated  exclusively  by  their  non-eligible 
parents. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  held  in  the  spring 
of  1919,  further  legislation  against  the  Japanese  was  pro- 
posed. At  that  time  action  was  deferred  mainly  upon  the 
advice  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  who  cabled  from  Ver- 
sailles explaining  to  our  legislature  that  in  view  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  then  in  session,  at  which  Japan  was  a  participant, 
any  Japanese  legislation  would  be  unfortunate  and  strongly 
implying  that  it  might  seriously  affect  the  result  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Again,  California  patriotically  acceded  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country. 

I  took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  urge  the  Legislature 
of  California  to  defer  drastic  action  until  the  state  had  ac- 
quired reliable  information  on  the  subject  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  its  important  commissions,  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol. My  views,  as  expressed  then,  and  from  which  I  have  had 
nc;  occasion  to  recede,  were  that  the  grave  problem  could  not 
be  effectually  dealt  with  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  presentation  of  reliable  informa- 
tion. 

I  told  the  people  of  this  state  that  upon  the  compilation 
of  the  necessary  information  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  urge 
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such  action  both  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government  as  the 
situation  might  require  and  the  facts  warrant.  The  accom- 
panying report  is  the  result  of  a  painstaking  search  for  the 
facts.  In  its  cold,  statistical  way,  it  tells  graphically  our  story. 
The  human  side  is  untouched.  With  this  information  of- 
ficially presented  to  the  people  of  our  state,  we  must  seek 
relief. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem,  we  cannot  very  well  take 
precedent  out  of  the  experience  of  the  nation  with  the  previous 
race  question  which  so  bitterly  aroused  all  the  sectional  feel- 
ings of  our  people  and  led  to  the  Civil  \\2iV.  There  is  one  vital 
difference.  The  Japanese,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  are  not  of 
servile  or  docile  stock.  Proud  of  their  traditions  and  history, 
exultant  as  they  justly  are  at  the  extraordinary  career  of  their 
country,  they  brook  no  suggestion  of  any  dominant  or  superior 
race.  Virile,  progressive  and  aggressive,  they  have  all  the 
race  consciousness  which  is  inseparable  from  race  quality. 

And  it  is  just  because  they  possess  these  attributes  in 
such  marked  degree  and  feel  more  keenly  the  social  and  race 
barriers  which  our  people  instinctively  raise  against  them 
that  they  are  driven  to  that  race  isolation  and,  I  fear  ultimately 
will  reach  that  race  resentment,  which  portend  danger  to  the 
peace  of  our  state  in  the  future.  In  extending  to  them  the 
just  credit  which  is  theirs,  the  thought  does  not  occur  to  our 
people  that  because  the  Japanese  come  from  a  puissant  nation, 
whose  achievements  on  the  field  have  brought  it  renown,  that 
therefore  our  attitude  should  be  moulded  by  pusillanimity  or 
temporary  expediency.  We  have  faith  in  the  willingness  and 
power  of  our  common  country  to  protect  its  every  part  from 
foreign  danger. 

We  also  have  faith,  however,  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  itself  to  understand  our  attitude  and  recog- 
nize that  it  is  prompted  solely  by  that  inherent  desire  of  every 
race  and  type  of  people  to  preserve  itself.  Wt  wish  to  impress 
most  earnestly  upon  them  the  entire  absence  of  every  feeling 
than  can  betoken  ill-will  or  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disparag- 
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ing.  But  with  the  same  earnestness  we  insist,  after  this  care- 
ful survey  which  we  have  caused  to  be  made,  that  California 
is  now  amply  justified  in  taking  every  step  that  will  properly 
reduce  this  problem,  and  where  the  powers  of  the  state  shall 
fall  short  must  appeal  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
that  additional  action  necessary  finally  to  solve  this  vexing 
problem. 

At  the  present  time  an  initiative  measure  is  being  circu- 
lated which  in  all  probability  will  find  a  place  upon  our  ballot 
at  this  coming  election.  The  initiative  measure  is  a  land  law 
even  more  stringent  than  the  present  one  in  that  it  not  only 
forbids  ownership,  but  the  leasing  of  lands  by  the  Japanese. 
It  also  makes  more  drastic  the  provisions  against  corporate 
ownership  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Act.  The 
measure,  if  adopted,  will  exhaust  the  state's  power  in  deaUng 
with  this  great  race  problem.  The  bill,  however,  does  not  and 
will  not,  because  the  state  legally  can  not  prevent,  Japanese 
control  of  our  soil,  nor  can  it  stop  further  immigration. 

If  the  measure  is  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  prohibits  only 
the  acquisition  of  interests  in  real  estate,  it  will  not  I  fear  fore- 
stall the  ingenuity  of  legal  counsel  in  enabling  the  Japanese 
to  remain  in  control  of  their  agricultural  holdings  under  var- 
ious forms  of  personal  employment  contracts.  And  in  this 
respect  I  am  advised  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  state  to  enact 
constitutional  legislation  prohibiting  personal  employment 
contracts  with  Japanese  on  account  of  various  provisions  in 
our  Federal  constitution,  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  also  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States. 

This  being  as  far  as  the  state  can  go,  however,  it  will 
and  should,  in  my  opinion,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  voters,  enact  the  proposed  initiative  legislation.  And,  in 
my  opinion,  as  an  expression  of  protest  by  Californians,  as  a 
declaration  of  the  purpose  of  this  present  population  of  ours 
to  maintain  its  own  standards  and  ideals,  as  a  plea  to  the  citi- 
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zens  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  many  of  whom,  because 
they  have  no  contact  with  the  problem  might  seem  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  unsubstantial  one  at  this  time,  every  voter  in 
this  state  will  and  should  cast  his  ballot  for  the  measure.  And 
for  these  reasons,  expressing  both  my  personal  views  and,  I 
believe,  the  views  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California,  I  hope  for  a  vote  at  the  November 
election  that  will  emphasize  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  situation  here  today. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  only  within  the  limits 
of  state  power.  But  as  Governor  of  this  state  I  should  feel 
myself  recreant  in  my  duty  to  its  people  if  I  did  not  with  the 
present  evidence  before  me  and  which  I  transmit  to  you,  make 
this  solemn  appeal  to  you  as  the  spokesman  of  our  country  in 
its  international  relationship  to  use  your  good  offices  with 
the  Empire  of  Japan  that  stricter  provisions  be  immediately 
agreed  upon,  making  impossible  any  further  evasion  or  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  existing  arrangement.  How  these 
negotiations  should  be  initiated  does  not  lie  within  my  province 
to  suggest.  Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  with  these  facts  thus 
officially  laid  before  you,  your  own  good  judgment  will  dictate 
the  next  step  to  be  taken  towards  the  desired  agreement  or 
treaty. 

Let  me  also  add  that  in  addition  to  this  appeal  which  I 
make  to  you  for  further  diplomatic  action,  I  feel  impelled  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  cause  of  the  State  of 
California  at  this  time.  The  initiative  legislation  may  possi- 
bly lead  to  diplomatic  inquiries  and  correspondence  between 
yourself  and  the  Empire  of  Japan.  Anticipating  such  a  con- 
tingency, I  am  desirous  of  submitting  to  you  in  an  official 
manner  this  question  from  the  Californian  and  the  American 
standpoint. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  seeking  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a  broad  and  final  way,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  advise  you  further  that  we  feel  the  full  solu- 
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tion  of  this  question  can  not  be  had  short  of  an  exclusion  act 
passed  by  Congress.  It  is  my  purpose,  after  transmitting  this 
report  to  you,  to  communicate  the  information  to  our  various 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress  that  they  may  then 
be  equipped  to  take  up  the  cause  of  CaHfornia  and  urge  the 
passage  of  an  exchision  act  effectively  disposing  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 

The  exclusion  act  should,  in  my  opinion,  provide  for  the 
full  exclusion  of  all  Japanese,  saving  certain  selected  classes ; 
it  should  further  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  Japanese 
lawfully  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  the  act  is 
passed;  and  further  provide  that  the  burden  should  be  upon 
every  Japanese  within  this  country  of  proving  his  right  to  be 
here  by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  registration.  In  this 
manner  only  do  I  believe  that  completely  effective  remedies  can 
be  found. 

Japan  should  not  take  umbrage  at  us  for  adopting  these 
measures.  The  like  strict  exclusion  is  today  effective  in  every 
one  of  the  British  Colonies  fronting  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
having  contact  with  the  Japanese.  Nor  has  Japan's  valiant 
service  in  the  late  war,  which  she  entered  originally  as  an  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  obtained  for  her  people  the  slightest  amelior- 
ation of  these  drastic  British  Colonial  laws.  The  British  white 
races  on  the  Pacific  will  not  tolerate  a  situation  from  which 
we  are  now  suffering.  Why  then  should  we?  Or  why  should 
our  action  seem  so  much  more  aggravated  than  that  of  Japan's 
ally,  Great  Britain? 

Let  mc  repeat  that  in  submitting  this  report  and  trans- 
mitting this  letter  with  its  recommendations,  the  people  of 
California  only  desire  to  retain  the  commonwealth  of  Cali- 
fornia for  its  own  people ;  they  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
that  peace"producing  assimilability  which  comes  only  when 
races  are  so  closely  akin  that  intermarriage  within  a  genera- 
tion or  two  obliterates  original  lines.  The  thought  of  such  a 
relationship  is  impossible  to  the  people  of  California,  just  as 
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the  thought  of  intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks  would  be 
impossible  to  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  both  races  in  the 
southern  states:  just  as  the  intermarriage  of  any  immigrant 
African  would  not  be  considered  by  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

California  is  making  this  appeal  primarily,  of  course,  for 
herself,  but  in  doing  so  she  feels  that  the  problem  is  hers 
solely  because  of  her  geographical  position  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  She  stands  as  one  of  the  gateways  for  Oriental  im- 
migration into  this  country.  Her  people  are  the  first  affected, 
and  unless  the  race  ideals  and  standards  are  preserved  here  at 
the  national  gateway  the  conditions  that  will  follow  must  soon 
affect  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

I  trust  that  I  have  clearly  presented  the  California  point 
of  view,  and  that  in  any  correspondence  or  negotiations  with 
Japan  which  may  ensue  as  the  result  of  the  accompanying  re- 
port, or  any  action  which  the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
may  take  thereon,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  based  entirely 
on  the  principle  of  race  self-preservation  and  the  ethnological 
impossibility  of  successfully  assimilating  this  constantly  in- 
creasing flow  of  Oriental  blood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

William  D.  Stephens, 

Goz'eruor  of  California. 


THE  JAPANESE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  problem  of 
Japanese  in  California,  as  it  now  looks  to  me.  I  have  not 
studied  the  actual  conditions  of  the  lands  owned  or  leased  by 
Japanese,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  that  phase  of  the  matter  to 
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others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  much  of  the  current  dis- 
cussion is  based  on  prejudice  and  slander.  I  may  premise, 
however,  that  CaHfornia  as  a  whole  does  not  welcome  Asiatic 
immigration  and  many  of  its  citizens  feel  that  Southern  Eur- 
ope is  also  too  well  represented.  Immigration  of  the  "beaten 
men  of  the  beaten  races"  as  well  as  of  competitive  races  tends 
to  strengthen  the  economic  wealth  of  the  state,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  social  stability. 

It  is,  therefore,  politically  undesirable  for  the  United 
States  to  welcome  the  overflow  from  overcrowded  Asia.  A 
republic  cannot  be  stratified,  either  socially  or  racially.  "Class- 
consciousness"  is  part  of  the  caste  system  from  which  our 
forefathers  have  escaped  and  which  we  hope  to  avoid.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  theoretic  race  equality,  but  of  practical 
administration. 

I  have  already  (1913)  tried  hard  (and  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully) to  lead  my  friends  in  Japan  to  understand  that  if 
an  American  colony  encamped  among  the  "Seven  Wonders  of 
Omi"  or  anywhere  else  in  Japan,  becoming  prosperous  and 
sometimes  a  bit  aggressive,  economic  prejudice  and  race  preju- 
dice would  be  acutely  developed.  The  more  divergent  the 
race,  and  especially  the  more  ambitious  the  newcomers,  the 
greater  would  be  the  friction.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  are 
sober  and  industrious,  and  for  the  most  part  (but  not  univer- 
sally) honest,  and  law-abiding,  does  not  help  the  situation  in 
Sacramento  County. 

It  is  not  desirable  either  for  Japan  or  the  United  States 
to  allow  unrestricted  immigration.  The  present  agreement  of 
1907  has  never  so  far  as  anyone  has  shown  been  violated  by 
Ja])anese  authorities.  They  are  apparently  willing  to  make  it 
still  more  rigid  if  our  State  Department  should  request.  To 
this  end  the  "Picture  Bride"  arrangement  has  already  been 
cancelled.  The  admission  of  relatives  may  be  further  res- 
tricted, and  aHen  entrance  from  ?^lcxico  could  be  checked  by 
registration  of  all  Japanese  legally  admitted.    This  the  Japan- 
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ese  authorities  understand  perfectly,  although  subjected  to 
constant  pressure  from  the  populace.  Viscount  Ishii  in  1911, 
told  me  a  story  of  an  American  lady  visiting  Japan,  who  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  giant  Cryptomerias.  She  had 
supposed  that  all  Japanese  forests  were  composed  of  the 
dwarfed  pines  and  maples  the  Japanese  rear  in  pots.  He  said 
that  the  uneducated  farm-hands  who  came  to  this  coast  by  way 
of  Hawaii  gave  Americans  a  false  notion  of  the  Japanese 
people,  whose  culture,  as  a  whole  is  fairly  comparable  to  that 
of  most  European  nations.  They  wish  to  be  judged  as  other 
peoples  are,  by  their  best.  To  this  end  compulsory  education 
is  now  established  throughout  Japan,  and  compulsory  English 
in  the  Grammar  and  High  schools. 

The  current  statement  that  "thousands  of  Japanese"  enter 
each  year  from  Mexico,  is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  alleged 
runway  from  Yokohama  to  Honolulu,  Guaymas  and  Nogales, 
seems  to  be  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  as  was  the  ridiculous 
Magdalena  Bay  scare  of  1912.  There  were  at  that  time  about 
six  Japanese  at  Magdalena  Bay,  crab  and  turtle  fishers,  em- 
ployed at  the  cannery  of  my  friend  Sandoval  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  Japanese  fishermen  now  at  Magdalena  Bay  came  from 
San  Diego.  The  best  information  I  can  get  indicates  that 
there  are  from  2000  to  4000  Japanese  in  Mexico.  No  pass- 
ports for  Mexico  have  been  granted  to  laborers  since  1908. 
If  such  a  runway  exists  what  are  our  consuls  in  Yokohama 
and  Guaymas  doing?  Vessels  do  not  slip  out  of  Yokohama 
nor  into  Honolulu  in  the  dark. 

Current  references  to  the  "Japanization  of  Hawaii'  as 
though  it  were  part  of  some  scheme  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment are  grossly  unfair.  When  we  annexed  the  islands  in 
1900,  about  half  the  people  were  Japanese  serfs,  the  majority 
of  the  rest  were  Chinese,  Azoreans  and  Polynesians,  secured 
by  the  "Blackbirders"  of  King  Kalankaua.  The  sugar  plan- 
tations of  Hawaii,  belonged  then,  as  now,  to  a  small  number 
of  foreign  owners,  rich  Americans  or  large  corporations,  who 
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scoured  the  Pacific  for  cheap  labor.  Through  the  activity 
of  steamship  companies,  they  drew  heavily  on  the  homeless 
farm  hands  of  over-crowded  Okayama,  Yamaguchi,  and 
Hiroshima.  Nothing  resembling  democracy  existed  there; 
nearly  half  the  people  were  Japanese  then,  about  two-fifths 
are  Japanese  now.  Their  children  will  be  citizens,  but  the 
grown  people  are  "men  without  a  country"  under  the  nominal 
protection  of  Japanese  consuls.  Most  of  the  Japanese  farm 
hands  and  farm  owners  in  California,  came  from  Hawaii 
when  the  embargo  was  raised.  These  are  entitled  at  least  to 
fair  play  as  well  as  treaty  rights. 

It  is  to  our  interest,  as  well  as  to  theirs,  that  this  popula- 
tion should  become  naturalized,  educated  and  assimilated  as 
soon  as  possible  to  avoid  "government  within  a  government" 
a  constant  source  of  friction.  For  this  reason,  aliens  perma- 
nently resident  should  be  encouraged  to  become  citizens. 

The  word  "assimilation"  has  a  double  meaning.  It  may 
stand  for  personal  adaptation  or  for  disappearance  in  the 
melting  pot.  As  for  the  first,  no  race  is  quicker  to  "catch  on" 
than  the  young  Japanese,  and  in  our  schools  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  they  hold  their  own.  The  older  people,  untrained, 
ignorant  of  English  and  set  in  their  ways  are  naturally  clan- 
nish. Race  crossing  is  infrequent  and  should  be  a  personal  mat- 
ter. The  nature  of  the  "Eurasian"  depends  on  the  type  of  Eur- 
opean and  of  Japanese  who  were  his  parents.  Some  of  the 
finest  people  in  Japan  are  half  English  or  half  French.  The 
Eurasian  of  the  water  front  is  said  to  be  "damned  from  his 
birth  and  on  both  sides."  There  are  other  racial  strains  in 
our  melting  pot  as  unwelcome  as  any  from  Asia.  The  anti- 
Japanese  argument  drawn  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the 
Asiatic  people  has  scanty  foundation.  In  general,  birthrate 
falls,  as  social  status  rises. 

Admitting  that  further  check  on  Asiatic  immigration  is 
desirable,  it  can  be  accomplished  by  Treaty  or  by  Agreement, 
without  humiliation  or  exasperation,  but  in  accord  with  the 
traditions  of  international  courtesy. 
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I  have  opposed  the  recent  amendment  which  forbids  the 
sale  or  lease  of  land  in  California  to  aliens  who  may  not  be- 
come citizens  as  essentially  unjust  and  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  policy  of  friendly  exclusion  which  is  our  legitimate  aim. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  both  the  California  "Alien  Land 
Acts"  (1913  and  1920)  will  be  fotmd  to  be  unconstitutional 
in  that  they  seek  to  establish  a  distinction  between  aliens  "eli- 
gible to  citizenship"  and  other  resident  aliens.  The  funda- 
mental law  is  no  "respecter  of  persons"  and  grants  equal 
rights  to  all  "aliens"  alike,  whatever  their  race  or  nationality. 

Japan  is  California's  nearest  outside  neighbor,  and  will 
be  so  for  a  thousand  years  to  come.  The  future  as  well  as  the 
present  is  involved,  and  a  civil  tongue  is  one  of  a  nation's  best 
assets.  "Playing  with  fire"  in  international  relations  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  disreputable  of  all  games,  and  only  reck- 
less politicians  engage  in  it. 


THE  JAPANESE  QUESTION 
By  K.  K.  Kawakami 

On  September  8,  1920,  the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco 
carried  the  following  news,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Tokio: 

"Although  the  American  Congressional  party  now  visit- 
ing Japan  is  not  an  official  mission,  it  is  apparent  that  official 
Japanese  circles  are  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
visit  for  demonstrations  intended  to  show  that  a  deep  lying 
sentiment  of  friendship  for  America  exists  in  Japan.  Every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  make  the  visitors  welcome." 

The  next  day  the  same  newspapers  reported  on  the  visit 
of  a  Japanese  cruiser  to  San  Francisco  to  this  effect : 

"No  enlisted  men  of  the  Japanese  cruiser  Kasuga  were 
permitted  to  come  ashore   today,   because    of   anti-Japanese 
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sentiment  here,  and  junior  officers  who  left  the  vessel  did  not 
wear  their  uniforms,  according  to  a  statement  from  the  office 
of  the  Japanese  Consul-General." 

The  contrast  between  the  two  items  is  unfortunately  sig- 
nificant. The  visit  of  congressmen  in  Japan  was  not  official — 
they  were  there  as  private  citizens,  representing  no  govern- 
ment or  organization.  Yet  the  people  and  officialdom  of  Japan 
received  them  with  open  arms  as  though  they  were  national 
guests  with  a  great  official  mission  to  perform. 

The  Japanese  cruiser  came  to  American  waters  at  an  in- 
vitation tendered  to  the  Japanese  Navy  through  the  American 
Government,  and  represented  the  Japanese  nation  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  State  of  Maine.  And  yet  when  she 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  after  discharging  her  official  du- 
ties on  the  Atlantic  side,  she  was  forced  to  slip  into  the  harbor 
as  if  she  were  encroaching  upon  forbidden  ground. 

It  happened  that  the  day  following  the  Kasuga's  arrival 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  the  metropolis  at  the  Golden  Gate  was 
celebrating  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.  There  were  parades  on  the  city's  great- 
est thoroughfare  and  a  "literary"  exercise  in  the  municipal 
auditorium.  No  city  but  San  Francisco  would  have  failed  to 
ask  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  visiting  foreign  cruiser  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  festivity,  especially  when  the  foreign  man- 
of-war  came  there  after  officially  participating  in  an  auspic- 
ious event  celebrating  a  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
American  nation.  San  Francisco  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  In- 
stead she  allowed  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  whose  fame  as  a 
United  States  Senator  depends  mainly  upon  his  anti-Japanese 
activities,  to  air  his  hostility  towards  the  Japanese.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  in  the  city  auditorium,  this  exponent  of 
anti-Japanism  said : 

"California  is  a  land  of  romance.  Our  lives  and  fortunes 
arc  wrapped  up  in  our  destiny.  We  must  protect  our  State 
against  the  pipe  dreams  of  Oriental  diplomacy.     Whether 
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any  foreigner  attempts  to  take  California  by  peaceful  pene- 
tration or  by  open  warfare,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
State  must  come  to  its  defense." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  anti-Japanese  agitation 
in  California  is  mainly  political  in  its  inception.  Its  origina- 
tors and  leaders  are  all  politicians,  aspiring  for  political  hon- 
ors. As  no  less  an  authority  than  Governor  Stephens  of  Cali- 
fornia puts  it: 

"In  my  opinion  the  present  agitation  in  California  was 
inspired  by  candidacy  for  office.  It  is  true  that  many  worthy 
citizens  have  now  allied  themselves  with  it  with  a  laudable 
purpose.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  dominant  fac- 
tors in  the  movement  are  actuated  by  their  desires  for  politi- 
cal preferment. 

"For  five  years  one  member  of  the  State's  congressional 
delegation  at  Washington  [Senator  Phelan]  has  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  With  exceptional  opportunity,  be- 
cause of  his  affiliation  with  the  national  administration,  he 
has  accomplished  nothing  in  all  that  time  toward  keeping 
Japanese  undesirables  away  from  our  shores.  Now  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  he  raises  an  outcry  about  the  Jap- 
anese question,  and  his  political  emissaries,  proclaiming  every- 
where his  present  voluble  activities,  fail  to  mention  his 
previous  legislative  inactivities. 

"Manifestly,  the  grave  concern  he  now  expresses  awak- 
ened only  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  create  an  agitation  on 
which  he  might  ride  back  into  office. 

"Further  proof  that  the  present  agitation  has  largely  be- 
crme  a  candidates'  agitation  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  still 
another  senatorial  aspirant  [Mr.  William  Kent]  has  lately 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  and  is  widely  accused  by  friends  of 
the  incumbent  senator  of  trying  to  'steal  the  thunder'  of  their 
candidate.  Would-be  candidates  are  also  joining  in  this 
agitation  in  the  hope  of  winning  political  favor." 

Chagrined  by  such  admonitions,  the  advocates  of  Phelan- 
ism  left  no  stones  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  the 
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Governor  on  the  Japanese  issue.  Their  propaganda  had  become 
so  alarming  that  the  Governor  was  at  last  compelled  to  step 
down  from  his  pedestal  of  aloofness  for  fear  that  his  political 
fortune  and  that  of  his  party  might  be  imperilled  if  he  per- 
sisted in  declining  to  join  in  the  legion  of  anti-Japanese 
politicians.  The  result  was  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  his  memorial  to  Secretary  Colby  dated  June 
19,  virtually  adopting  most  of  the  prog-ramme  advocated  by 
Mr.  Phelan  and  his  cohorts.  In  the  parlance  of  the  political 
world,  this  move  on  the  part  of  Governor  Stephens  was  merely 
a  move  to  steal  Mr.  Phelan's  thunder. 

In  creating  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  Senator's 
anti- Japanese  campaign,  certain  newspapers  in  California 
have  been  chiefly  responsible.  For  the  past  two  years  or  so 
these  papers  have  been  carrying  on  the  most  virulent  propa- 
ganda against  the  Japanese.  They  have  been  publishing  day 
after  day  news  and  editorials  obviously  conceived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  the  public  mind  against  the  Japanese.  With 
such  a  persistent  propaganda,  coupled  with  a  vicious  political 
agitation,  any  community  can  be  aroused  against  any  race. 
In  the  particular  case  of  the  Japanese,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  arouse  hostile  feeling  towards  them,  for  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  against  that  race  is  always  dormant  in  the  minds 
of  Californians. 

And  yet  all  the  vituperations  and  abuses  poured  upon  the 
Japanese  by  the  designing  politicians  and  newspapers  have 
failed  to  arouse  the  race  hatred  which  it  was  their  manifest 
purpose  to  arouse  .  As  a  tool  for  vote-catching  this  appeal  to 
race  feeling  has  proved  a  failure,  for  was  not  Senator  James 
D.  Phelan,  who  sought  reelection  upon  the  sole  strength  of 
his  anti-Japanism,  decisively  beaten  by  his  Republican  oppon- 
ent at  the  recent  election  ? 

As  for  the  Alien  Land  Initiation  Law,  almost  everybody 
in  California,  Japanese  or  American,  had  expected  it  to  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  one.     Yet  at  the  polls  on 
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November  2,  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  votes  cast  were 
against  the  measure.  At  this  writing  returns  on  the  vote  are 
not  yet  complete,  but  230,000  votes  are  so  far  known  to  have 
been  cast  in  opposition  to  the  Alien  Land  Law,  while  608,000 
were  in  favor  of  it. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  vitriolic  agitation  conducted 
against  the  Japanese  by  the  combined  forces  of  politicians  and 
the  press,  this  is  indeed  a  remarkable  showing  in  favor  of  the 
Japanese.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Japanese  were  given 
no  hearing  at  all  in  the  columns  of  any  newspaper  in  California. 
The  avenue  of  publicity  was  completely  closed  to  them.  We 
had  no  organization  of  Americans  to  assist  us.  We  were 
powerless  and  helpless.  We  made  no  attempt  to  present  our 
side  before  the  public,  for  we  knew  that  such  attempts  were 
futile.  It  was  only  during  the  few  weeks  before  the  election 
that  the  Japanese  Association  sent  out  a  few  documents,  giving 
authentic  facts  on  the  question,  and  that  a  number  of  sympa- 
thetic Americans  began  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  with  no  solicitation  from  us  came  to  our  rescue. 
When  we  consider  that  in  the  past  two  years  the  other  side 
entirely  monopolized  the  public  ear,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  the  result  of  the  vote  proved  conclusively 
that  the  sentiment  in  California  is  far  from  entirely  against 
the  Japanese. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  failure,  or  at  least  "unsatis- 
factory" success,  of  the  anti-Japanese  agitation?  Is  it  not 
because  this  agitation  is  not  based  upon  the  real  need  of  the 
State  or  upon  the  implacable  race  feeling  which  the  agitators 
think  is  cherished  by  Americans  towards  the  Tananese?  Is 
it  not  because  the  anti-Japanese  propaganda  is  mainly  politi- 
cal and  has  its  inception  in  the  designs  of  self-seeking  elements 
of  the  population  ?  And  what  is  more  important,  does  not  its 
failure  to  stir  up  race  hatred  against  the  Japanese  bespeak 
the  innate  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  adjust  themselves  to  Occi- 
dental environments  and  live  in  good  neighborly  spirit  among 
the  Americans  ? 
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For  we  believe  that  the  Japanese  is  Oriental  only  in  the 
color  of  his  skin.  In  his  mental  attitude,  in  his  temperament, 
in  his  outlook  upon  life,  he  is  essentially  an  Occidental.  When 
an  American,  speaking  about  the  Japanese,  cites  Kipling's 
worn  couplet  and  harps  upon  Oriental  subtlety,  he  simply  be- 
trays his  mental  laziness  and  his  dull  intellect.  As  Samuel 
Johnson  said  that  "patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel," I  am  tempted  to  say  that  "Oriental  inscrutability"  is 
the  last  refuge  of  anti-Japanese  agitators. 

Different  as  the  Japanese  are  from  other  races,  that  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  to  create  an  insurmountable  social 
barrier  against  them.  Even  in  the  present  extraordinary 
condition,  engendered  by  persistent  and  deliberate  agitation, 
there  is  no  disposition  to  discriminate  against  the  Japanese  at 
hotels  and  restaurants,  in  public  places  of  entertainment,  or 
in  public  conveyances.  In  "society"  their  disadvantage  is  not 
so  much  racial  as  it  is  economic  or  financial.  The  Japanese 
community  has  not  yet  evolved  millionaires  or  a  leisure  class, 
but  still  consists  of  hardworking  pioneers  not  yet  accustomed 
to,  or  able  to  indulge  in,  the  amenities  of  social  life.  It  is  not 
in  the  code  of  "society"  to  admit  into  its  circles  members  of  a 
race  consisting  mostly  of  laborers  or  work-a-day  men  and 
women.  What  disadvantage  the  Japanese  may  encounter  in 
society  is  due  to  snobbism,  rather  than  racial  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  Americans  of  wealth  and  leisure.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  how  do  we  account  for  the  fact  that  even  in  California 
well-to-do  and  cultured  Japanese,  capable  of  conforming  to 
the  conventions  of  society,  are  welcome  to  the  homes  and 
social  functions  of  Americans  of  the  corresponding  class? 

If  let  alone  by  designing  newspapers  and  self-seeking  poli- 
ticians, the  Japanese  and  Americans  in  California  can  get 
along  amicably  together,  and  this  on  a  plane  of  equality.  It  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  Japanese  question  in  California  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  Negro  question  in  the  South.  Intellectually 
and  physically,  socially  and  individually,  and  in  their  respec- 
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tive  cultural  and  historical  backgrounds,  there  is  no  similarity 
between  the  tvvo  races.  WTien  you  say  that  America,  troubled 
by  the  Negro  question,  cannot  afford  to  invite  another  race 
question  in  the  form  of  Japanese  immigration,  you  offer  a 
grave  insult  to  the  Japanese.  It  is  no  fault  of  Japan's  that 
you  have  the  negro  problem.  To  charge  the  consequences  of 
one's  own  folly  and  selfishness  to  an  innocent  third  party  is 
not  a  fair  game. 

I  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  San  Jose  Municipal 
Employment  Bureau  that  American  farm  laborers  prefer 
working  for  Japanese  farmers  or  orchardists  to  working  for 
Americans.  The  American  workingmen  agree  that  the  Japan- 
ese are  considerate  employers.  In  their  own  parlance,  "the 
Japanese  treat  their  employees  like  white  men." 

Traveling  through  Montana  and  Washington  one  sees 
American  or  rather  Caucasian  laborers  working  on  railroads 
under  Japanese  foremen,  as  often  as  one  sees  Japanese  work- 
ing under  Caucasian  foremen.  Here  in  California  it  is  nothing 
strange  to  see  American  workers  toiling  side  by  side  with 
Japanese  on  rice  fields  or  orchards,  with  no  friction  between 
them.  They  sleep  under  the  same  roofs,  and  eat  at  the  same 
tables.  While  the  American  farmers  and  landowners  are 
eager  to  employ  Japanese  farm  hands,  the  American  farm- 
hands are  glad  to  work  for  the  Japanese.  Where  the  two 
races  come  in  direct  and  intimate  contact  there  is  no  trouble. 

True,  in  the  past  few  months  I  have  seen  anti-Japanese 
posters  and  placards  put  up  in  a  few  interior  towns  in  Cali- 
fornia. "No  more  Japanese  wanted  here,"  or  "No  Japanese 
(employed  here"  are  the  words  painted  on  such  placards.  But 
here,  too,  I  must  emphasize  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
any  community  can  be  aroused  against  any  race  by  a  persistent, 
vicious,  virulent  propaganda  such  as  has  been  carried  on 
against  the  Japanese  by  politicians  and  newspapers.  In  the  past 
year  or  more  the  California  Anti-Oriental  League,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Phelan  and  his  political  cohorts,  has  honevcombed 
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the  State  with  anti-Japanese  meetings,  poisoning  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  well-meaning  townsfolk  and  villagers.  But  for 
this  agitation  there  would  have  been  no  such  sinister  posters 
and  placards  in  any  part  of  California. 

And  why  should  the  people  be  excited  over  the  "J^-P^mese 
control"  of  California,  a  bogie  conjured  up  by  agitators  ?  For 
be  it  remembered  that  the  acreage  cultivated  by  the  Japanese 
is  after  all  a  very  small  portion  of  the  vast  farming  lands  of 
the  great  state.  Remember  also  that  the  Japanese  have  not 
"usurped  the  best  lands",  as  has  persistently  been  asserted  by 
their  assailants,  but  have,  in  most  cases,  taken  up  the  worst 
lands  and  by  dint  of  sheer  industry  converted  them  into  pro- 
ductive farms.  Even  California  newspapers  admit  this  fact 
when  they  feel  free  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  outstanding  facts  in  the  case  are  found  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Florin,  at  the  door  of  the  State  capital ;  of  Living- 
ston, not  far  from  Fresno ;  and  of  the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  A  farm  loan  concern  in  San  Francisco  tells  me  that 
before  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  in  Livingston  it  loaned  only 
$15  per  acre  on  land  in  that  district,  so  unproductive  was  the 
soil.  Since  the  Japanese  proved  that  the  shifting  sand  of  this 
region  could  be  converted  into  vineyards  and  orchards,  the 
same  concern  has  been  advancing  $75  per  acre  on  the  sur- 
rounding lands. 

To  the  Japanese  also  belongs  the  credit  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  San  Joaquin  River  delta,  once  covered  with  dense 
growth  of  tule  and  shrubs.  A  Los  Angeles  land  corporation, 
a  purely  American  concern,  has  collected  $8,000,000  for  rents 
on  delta  lands  leased  to  Japanese — lands  which  the  Japanese 
themselves  have  opened  and  developed.  And  the  firm  has 
never  had  a  single  law  suit  or  dispute  in  all  the  twenty  years 
in  which  it  has  been  dealing  with  the  Japanese. 

In  the  case  of  Florin  the  story  is  somewhat  different. 
Here  the  Japanese  did  not  open  up  wild  and  waste  land,  as 
in  Livingston  and  the  delta.    Here  they  resuscitated  the  land 
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whose  limited  fertility  had  been  exhausted  by  grain  culture 
and  which  had  remained  idle  for  a  number  of  years.  Some 
shrewd  real  estate  agent  induced  the  Japanese  to  come  here, 
no  doubt  telling  them,  as  most  real  estate  agents  do,  the  usual 
roseate  tales  about  this  deserted  land.  What  is  the  result? 
Today  Florin  is  on  the  map  as  one  of  the  berry  and  grape 
centres  of  California.  And  be  it  remembered  that  no  Cau- 
casian has  left  Florin  because  of  the  coming  of  the  Japanese. 

When  in  1913  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  came  to  Sacra- 
mento to  stay  the  passage  of  the  Alien  Land  Law,  Governor 
"Johnson  took  him  to  Florin  to  show  him  what  a  great  menace 
the  Japanese  were.  Pointing  to  the  berry-box  factory,  the 
Governor  said,  "Look  at  that  factor}^  it  used  to  employ 
American  labor  only,  now  it  is  operated  entirely  by  Japanese." 
The  enlightened  governor  forgot  to  tell  the  benighted  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  before  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  Florin 
had  no  berry  industry  and  therefore  no  box  factory ! 

The  alarmist  cry,  "The  Japanese  are  taking  our  fartns," 
is  as  insincere  as  it  is  illogical.  Long  before  the  Japanese  began 
to  buy  or  lease  land  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  acreage  of 
California's  farms  had  been  decreasing.  In  the  ten  years 
between  1900  and  1910  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,466,540  acres 
in  the  farms  in  California.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the 
growing  movement  of  the  population  from  the  country  to  the 
cities.  The  lure  of  urban  life  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
abatement  of  farming  in  the  past  two  decades.  The  coming 
of  the  Japanese  has  served  to  fill  only  a  part  of  the  great  gap 
created  by  the  abandonment  of  farms  by  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

In  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  of  former  days  the  motive 
power  was  supplied  by  organized  labor.  From  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  incident  of  1906  to  the  enactment  of  the  alien 
land  law  of  1913  labor  unions  were  in  the  forefront  of  this 
agitation. 

In  the  present  agitation  organized  labor  is  not  the  leader 
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but  rather  a  follower.  The  leader  has  been  a  group  of  poli- 
ticians, each  hoping  to  ride  into  political  office  on  the  crest 
of  the  anti-Japanese  wave  which  they  have  themselves  created. 
Of  course  organized  labor  even  today  has  not  much  love  to 
lose  upon  the  Japanese,  for  it  always  looks  upon  alien  incur- 
sion, whether  from  Asia  or  from  Europe,  with  disfavor.  But 
the  significant  fact  is  that  it  evinces  but  lukewarm  interest  in 
this  political  agitation  whose  purpose  is  to  make  the  goat  of 
the  voteless  Japanese. 

Of  this  statement  the  recent  resolution  of  the  Stockton 
Labor  Council  and  the  Sacramento  Federated  Trades  Coun- 
cil bears  testimony.  Declaring  that  the  "Oriental  question  has 
become  one  of  the  burning  issues  of  the  day"  and  that  "pro- 
paganda is  being  spread  by  designing  parties,"  the  resolution 
makes  these  recommendations :  ( 1 )  Absolute  restriction  of  all 
alien  immigration,  (2)  No  fight  to  be  made  upon  any  person 
or  persons  who  are  legal  residents  of  the  United  States,  (3) 
Organize  all  workers  who  are  capable  of  taking  a  union  man's 
job,  (4)  We  do  not  favour  the  removal  of  the  Oriental  from 
land  to  the  industries. 

Of  particular  significance  are  the  second  and  fourth 
recommendations.  Unmistakably  the  labor  unions  of  Sac- 
ramento and  Stockton  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  scheme 
conceived  by  politicians  to  remove  the  Japanese  from  the  soil, 
where  they  compete  with  nobody,  and  drive  them  into  the  ci- 
ties, where  they  will  undoubtedly  become  competitors  of  indus- 
trial workers. 

Up  to  1913,  the  year  in  which  the  alien  land  law  was 
adopted  by  the  California  legislature,  Japanese  labor  may 
justly  have  been  regarded  as  "cheap  labor."  To-day  this 
sounds  like  a  fiction  in  an  obsolete  book.  For  the  Japanese 
no  longer  work  for  less  wages  than  arc  paid  their  Caucasian 
fellows.  In  the  particular  case  of  farm  labor  the  Japanese 
gets  even  more  than  the  American.  Where  an  American  farm 
hand  is  paid  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  day,  Japanese  are  paid  $4.50 
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to  $5.00.  Thus  the  Japanese,  instead  of  competing  with 
Americans,  are  being  competed  with  by  Americans.  This  is 
unquestionably  due  to  the  scarcity  of  Japanese  labor  due  to 
the  operation  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  entered  into  by  our 
two  governments  in  1907  for  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration. Is  it  any  wonder  that  organized  labor  ceased  to  be 
the  motive  power  in  the  chronic  anti-Japanese  agitation?  No 
wonder  that  even  The  Union  Record,  the  daily  organ  of  Seat- 
tle organized  labor,  looks  complacently  upon  the  Japanese 
question  and  expresses  such  liberal  views  as  this: 

"Labor's  interest  in  the  Oriental  question  is  great,  perhaps 
greatest  of  all.  Labor  asks  that  justice  be  done  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Labor  does  not  believe  that  it  can  make  any  gain 
through  human  injustice.  Labor  believes  that  justice  can  be 
gained  only  through  the  truth,  based  upon  exact  facts." 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  Japanese  laws  governing 
land  ownership  and  leasing  by  foreigners.  Mr.  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  who  presents  the 
official  argument  in  support  of  the  recently  adopted  Alien 
I^and  Initiative  Law,  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  Japan  does 
not  allow  foreigners  to  own  or  lease  lands.  "By  what  right," 
he  asks,  "does  Japan  object  to  California  extending  to  her  own 
citizens  and  lands  the  same  protection  given  by  Japan  to  the 
Japanese  and  their  lands?" 

According  to  Japanese  laws,  foreigners  as  individuals 
cannot  own  land,  but  a  juridical  person  formed  in  compliance 
with  the  provision  of  the  Japanese  Commercial  Code  is  allowed 
to  own  land,  even  though  its  members  are  all  aliens.  Moreover, 
foreigners,  even  as  individuals,  are  permitted  to  lease  land 
for  fifty  years  on  an  equal  footing  with  native  subjects,  and 
can  also  hold  the  right  of  superficies  for  unlimited  periods.  An 
alien  may  acquire  such  rights  for  one  thousand  years  or  even 
longer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  western  lawyers  residing  in  Japan 
that  superficies,  if  protected  by  a  contract  carefully  drawn  by 
an  experienced  lawyer,  is  almost  as  valuable  as  a  right  of 
absolute  ownership. 
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As  a  conclusive  evidence  that  foreigners  in  Japan  do  own 
and  lease  land,  I  present  the  following  figures : 

1.  169  corporations,  organized  exclusively  by  foreigners, 
own  656  acres,  of  which  about  164  acres  are  farm  lands. 

2.  69  foreign  individuals,  including  20  Americans,  own,  in 
the  names  of  Japanese,  195  acres,  of  which  18  acres  are 
farm  lands. 

3.  336  foreigners,  including  55  Americans,  hold  perpetual 
leases  on  430  acres  of  city  lots. 

4.  335  foreigners,  including  100  Americans,  hold  superficies 
on  547  acres  of  land  of  which  52  acres  are  farm  lands, 
the  balance  being*  city  lots,  forests,  pastures,  etc. 

True,  these  figures  show  that  foreign,  and  especially 
American,  holdings  in  Japan  are  very  small.  But  this  is  due, 
not  to  the  impediment  of  the  law,  but  to  the  scarcity  of  avail- 
able land,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  real  property. 

In  a  foregoing  passage  I  have  referred  to  the  absence  of 
any  real  hatred  towards  the  Japanese.  To  emphasize  this 
point  let  us  compare  the  American,  or  Californian,  attitude 
towards  the  Japanese  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
Chinese  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

In  1862  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  reported  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Senate  that  88  Chinese  had  been  murdered,  11  of  them 
by  tax  collectors,  but  the  report  received  no  attention.  In 
1867,  30  Chinese  employed  in  grading  in  San  Francisco,  were 
violently  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  were  seriously  injured.  In 
those  days  it  was  a  common  sight  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  to  see  Chinese  pelted  with  stones  or  mud,  beaten  or 
kicked,  having  vegetables  or  laundry  stolen  from  their  baskets, 
even  having  their  queues  cut.  On  one  occasion  150  Chinese, 
landing  from  the  Sacramento  boat  in  San  Francisco,  were 
ruthlessly  beaten  and  robbed. 

Tn  the  face  of  such  a  regrettable  state  of  affairs,  the 
apathetic  minority  of  decent,  intelligent,  "Christian"  people 
sat  still  and  permitted  the  lawless  elements    to   scourge   the 
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Chinese  until  at  last  the  storm  of  violence  broke  over  the 
whole  city  of  San  Francisco  in  the  great  riots  of  July,  1877. 
In  the  first  riot  alone  25  v/ash  houses  were  set  on  fire.  This 
v/as  followed  by  an  orgy  of  outrages.  For  months  no  Chinese 
was  safe  from  physical  assaults.  An  epidemic  of  arson  and 
robbery  swept  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  In  many 
towns  Chinese  laundries  were  subjected  to  incendiarism.  If  the 
Chinese  attempted  to  escape  from  burning  houses,  they  were 
invariably  beaten  and  kicked,  often  robbed  and  shot,  and 
sometimes  compelled  to  die  in  flames.  The  Chinese  could 
no  longer  safely  attend  the  mission  schools  in  the  cities, 
many  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  moimtains  and  in  the 
remote  country  districts.  The  crowning  outrage  was  perpe- 
trated in  Truckee  in  November,  1878,  when  the  entire  Chinese 
population  of  1,000  persons  was  ruthlessly  driven  out  of  the 
town. 

If  the  Calif ornians  were  capable  of  perpetrating  such 
outrages  upon  the  Chinese,  what  were  they  not  capable  of 
sa>ang  about  them  ?  "It  is  safe  to  state,"  we  heard  them  say, 
"that  where  one  Chinese  soul  has  been  saved,  a  hundred  white 
souls  have  been  lost  by  the  contamination  of  their  presence." 
In  the  classic  of  Frank  M.  Pixley,  editor  of  the  Argonaut, 
"The  Chinese  are  inferior  to  any  race  God  ever  made;  they 
have  got  the  perfection  of  crimes  of  4,000  years;  they  have 
no  soul  to  save,  and  if  they  have,  they  are  not  worth  the  sav- 
ing." 

In  1887  a  committee  of  the  California  legislature  visited 
Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  and  wrote  a  report  in  which  such 
vicious  statements  as  this  were  contained : 

"For  thirty  years  China  has  dumped  upon  our  shores  all 
its  refuse.  *        *  *        j^n  ^j^^  incapable,  the  idiotic, 

the  unfortunate,  the  criminal,  the  diseased,  the  vicious,  the 
outcasts  have  remained  with  us.  *  *  *  The  men 
are  the  most  degraded  slaves  upon  earth.      *      *      *      'j^j^^ 
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women  are  slave  prostitutes,  and  the  children  the  product  of 
the  most  promiscuous  miscegenation  on  earth." 

Compared  with  what  California  said  and  did  about  the 
Chinese,  the  present  anti-Japanese  agitation,  though  bad 
enough,  is  but  child's  play.  This  difference  is  undoubtedly 
partly  due  to  the  measure  of  progress  achieved  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Golden  State  on  the  path  of  culture  in 
the  past  three  decades.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the  difference 
indisputably  existing  between  the  characteristics  of  the  Japan- 
ese and  those  of  the  Chinese.  I  repeat  that  the  Japanese,  Ori- 
ental only  in  the  color  of  his  skin,  is  Western  in  his  essential 
traits  and  qualities,  and  has  the  innate  capacity  of  adjusting 
harmoniously  to  Occidental  surroundings  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

To  sane  and  sober  Americans,  then,  the  question  is,  and 
should  be,  Shall  America  permit  self-seeking  yellow  journals 
and  designing  politicians  to  fan  animosity  and  hatred  towards 
a  race  which  is  inherently  capable  of  living  amicably  together 
with  Americans? 

Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  the  peace  of  the  Pacific 
must  to  no  small  extent  depend. 


ASIA'S  AMERICAN  PROBLEM 
By  Ghroid  Robinson 

The  new  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  created  in  Asia  an  "American  problem"  which  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  important  factor  in  Asiatic-American 
relations. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  state- 
ment with  which  one  ordinarily  launches  out  upon  a  casual 
conversation.  It  resembles  rather  a  proposition  to  be  proved. 
And  yet  the  writer  has  neither  argument  nor  proof  in  view, 
but  intends  simply  to  talk  upon  this  subject  for  a  while,  dif- 
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fidentiy,  and  with  no  show  of  an  assurance  he  does  not  feel, 
in  the  hope  that  certain  topics  which  have  gone  for  a  long  time 
undiscussed  may  presently  receive  the  attention  they  seem  to 
him  to  deserve. 

I. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  be  said  with  a  show  of  reason  that 
the  United  States  has  never  been  in  a  position  to  profit  very 
much  by  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  spheres  of  influence 
in  China.  This  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of 
the  other  late  comers  in  the  field — Germany  and  Japan.  These 
powers,  like  the  United  States,  had  open  to  them  the  choice 
between  entering  tardily  into  the  old  game,  and  attempting  to 
substitute  new  rules  which  would  minimize  the  disadvantages 
of  their  late  arrival  on  the  scene.  Germany  chose  the  former 
course,  and  followed  it  with  no  great  success.  If  Japan  had 
better  luck,  it  was  largely  because  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
placed  in  her  hands  a  group  of  concessions  such  as  no  late 
comer  in  China  could  have  acquired  peacefully.  When  the 
United  States  adopted  the  alternative  policy,  and  promulgated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  self- 
interest  was  at  least  as  effective  as  altruism  in  the  councils  of 
our  Cabinet.  If  the  Open  Door  policy  did  not  become  fully 
effective,  it  was  largely  because  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
the  chief  beneficiaries  under  the  old  system,  were  just  as  much 
opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  this  system  as  they  were  to 
the  expansion  of  German  and  Japanese  holdings  under  it.  In 
other  words,  each  of  the  Powers  favored  the  system  that 
would  serve  it  best;  and  it  seemed  that,  at  this  stage  of  the 
i^ame,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  coincident  with 
those  of  China,  and  opposed  to  those  of  the  great  concession- 
ers. 

II. 

Things  continued  pretty  much  in  this  state  until  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war,  when  the  bottling  up  of  Germany  and 
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the  preoccupation  of  the  Allies  with  European  affairs,  enabled 
Japan  to  increase  her  influence  in  China  very  rapidly  by  taking- 
over  the  German  holdings,  by  enforcing  the  famous  "de- 
mands" upon  the  Chinese  Government,  and  by  financing  the 
warring  factions  which  divided  the  country.  The  United 
States  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
pansion; and  it  is  generally  thought  that  China  entered  the 
war  in  the  hope  that  this  move  would  enable  her  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  supposedly  permanent  identity  of  Chinese  and 
American  interests. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement,  the 
process  of  disillusioning  the  Chinese  was  begun.  Mr.  Lansing 
has  held  that  this  Agreement  was  in  essence  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  Hay  Doctrine ;  but  most  unfortunately  the  note  included 
the  statement  that  "the  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous." 
The  Japanese  Governmment  has  interpreted  this  statement  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  special  and  even  dominant  position 
in  China.  And  from  the  fact  that  the  agreement  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  entirely  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
China — the  party  most  concerned — one  may  infer  that  the 
Japanese  interpretation  is  at  least  as  plausible  as  that  of  Mr. 
Lansing. 

At  Paris,  President  Wilson  might  perhaps  have  cleared 
up  the  uncertainties  created  by  this  unhallowed  agreement,  but 
the  use  he  made  of  the  opportunity  seemed  to  confirm  the 
broadest  claims  of  the  Japanese  imperialists.  For  here  again 
a  matter  which  touched  the  national  interest  of  China  was  dis- 
Ijosed  of  in  accordance  with  a  secret  agreement  to  which  China 
was  not  a  party — not  this  time  a  note  from  Mr.  Lansing  to 
Mr.  Ishii,  but  a  secret  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Japan,  in  accordance  with  which  the  German  holdings  in 
China  were  to  pass  to  the  power  last  named.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reasons  for  this  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
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China,  the  Chinese  might  with  reason  have  concluded  that 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  America  were  no  longer  ex- 
actly identical. 

But  in  the  process  of  becoming  anti-Chinese,  American 
policy  had  not  become  pro-Japanese,  and  hence  what  was  lost 
on  the  one  hand  was  hardly  made  up  by  gains  on  the  other. 
Not  only  did  the  Government  at  Washington  persistently 
"misinterpret"  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement,  but  in  the  matter 
of  Shantung,  Mr.  Wilson  had  yielded  most  ungraciously  and 
only  after  long  debate.  And  besides  this,  America  had  been  by 
no  means  as  friendly  as  the  other  powers  to  Japanese  advances 
in  Siberia.  Upon  the  protest  of  the  United  States,  the  origin- 
al arrangement  for  intervention  by  Japanese  alone  had  been 
abandoned,  and  a  new  agreement  drawn,  which  provided  that 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
should  participate  in  the  affair.  During  the  period  of  Ameri- 
can operations  in  Siberia,  the  Japanese  were  frequently  at  outs 
with  the  American  military,  and  with  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
way administration.  When  Japanese  troops  occupied  V'ladi- 
vostock  four  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Americans,  it 
looked  for  a  while  as  though  the  Governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries had  come  to  an  understanding ;  for  not  only  did  Washing- 
ton fail  to  protest  the  seizure,  but  a  dispatch  from  the  capital 
said  that  "Japan's  vital  interest,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  defense,  in  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  Siberia  is 
recognized  by  the  [American]  Government."  But  with  the 
publication  of  the  American  protest  against  the  Japanese  seiz- 
ure of  the  northern  half  of  the  island  of  Saghalin,  the  two 
Governments  were  seen  to  be  again  at  odds  on  the  Siberian 
question. 

III. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  had  initiated  another 
project  which  was  destined  to  reveal  the  widest  differences  of 
opinion  between  Washington  and  Tokio.     On  July  29,  1918, 
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the  State  Department  announced  America's  intention  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  financial  rehabihtation  of  China,  in  a  statement 
which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

"China  declared  war  against  Germany  very  largely  because  of  the 
action  of  the  United  States,  Therefore  this  Government  has  felt  a 
special  interest  in  the  desire  of  China  so  to  equip  herself  as  to  be  of  more 
specific  assistance  in  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  .  .  .  An 
agreement  has  been  reached  between  [certain  bankers]  and  the  State 
Department  which  has  the  following  salient  features : 

"First — The  formation  of  a  group  of  American  bankers  to  make  a 
loan  or  loans  [to  China] 

"Fifth — Assurances  that,  if  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan 
are  accepted  by  this  Government  and  by  the  Government  to  which  the 
loan  is  made,  .  .  .  ,  .the  American  Government  will  be  willing  to  aid 
in  every  way  possible  and  to  make  prompt  and  vigorous  representations 
and  to  take  every  possible  step  to  ensure  the  execution  of  equitable  con- 
tracts made  in  good  faith  by  its  citizens  in  foreign  lands 

"Negotiations  are  now  passing  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  those  Governments  [of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
France]  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  their  co-operation  and  in  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  bankers  of  those  countries  in  equal  parts  of  any  loan 
that  may  be  made." 

Great  Britain  and  France  readily  agreed  to  enter  the  new 
International  Chinese  Consortium  here  projected,  but  Japan 
held  aloof  until  the  middle  of  the  present  year.  The  reason 
for  eagerness  on  the  one  hand,  and  reluctance  on  the  other,  is 
not  far  to  seek.  One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  Consortium 
was  the  substitution  of  international  co-operation  in  the  finan- 
cing of  China,  for  the  further  competitive  expansion  of  nation- 
al spheres  of  influence.  Because  of  their  numerous  troubles 
in  Europe,  and  later  in  newly  acquired  colonies  and  mandate 
areas,  France  and  England  were  unable,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  to  push  their  claims  in  China  under  the  old  competitive 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  this  system 
exactly  suited  the  needs  of  Japan,  since  she  alone  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  extend  her  sphere  of  influence.  After  two  years  of  ne- 
gotiation, Japan  finally  entered  the  Consortium,  but  whether 
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with  or  without  reservations  is  a  matter  in  dispute.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  this  statement  of  the  most  important 
promoter  of  the  project,  Mr.  Thomas  Lamont  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Company,  that  "J^P^"  withdrew  her  reservations  in  toto, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  authorized  its  banking  group  to 
enter  the  Consortium  without  quahfication."  And  to  balance 
this — or  out-balance  it — there  is  this  equally  specific  assertion 
of  Premier  Hara  of  Japan : 

"As  to  the  reservations  made  on  our  side  in  regard  to  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  ....  something  vital  to  us  as  a  nation  is  involved  in 
the  matter    ....  This  is  not  a  new  phase  of  Japanese  policy  since  it 

was  expressly  recognized  in  the  Ishii-Lansing  Agreement 

America,  France  and  Great  Britain  now  fully  appreciate  our  situation 
and  are  in  perfect  accord  with  us." 

But  whether  or  not  Japan  has  been  granted  the  excep- 
tional right  to  expand  her  private  sphere  of  influence  in  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Consortium 
sets  limits  of  some  kind  to  a  process  of  Japanese  penetration 
which  might  otherwise  have  gone  on  indefinitely;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  limit  was  fixed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  United  States,  and  after  long  opposition  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Tokio. 

Since  the  Consortium  does  not  necessarily  effect  estab- 
lished spheres  of  influence,  and  since  the  protest  of  Washing- 
ton against  China's  cancellation  of  Russian  privileges  seems  to 
indicate  a  great  solicitude  for  the  preserv^ation  of  the  existing 
spheres,  the  Japanese  may  with  some  reason  conclude  that 
America's  Far  Eastern  policy  is  not  pro-Chinese,  or  anti-con- 
cessionary in  any  general  sense,  but  simply  anti-Japanese. 

IV 

It  is  to  be  supposed  then  that  with  the  launching  of  the 
Consortium,  the  flirtation  with  Japan  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  old  identity  of  American  and  Chinese  interests  has  been  re- 
established? The  affirmative  answer  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  press,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  swallowed 
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without  a  careful  salting.  If  the  Consortium  was  actually 
formed  "in  the  interest  of  China,"  as  has  so  often  been  said, 
why  then  was  the  Chinese  Government  not  made  a  party  to  the 
secret  negotiation?  As  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  re- 
ports in  the  newspapers,  the  precedent  set  in  the  Lansing-Ishii 
and  Shantung  affairs  was  followed  throughout,  and  no  China- 
man was  ever  called  upon  for  an  opinion  as  to  what  "the  in- 
terest of  China"  might  be.  Of  course  Sir  Charles  Addis,  rep- 
resenting the  British  banking  group,  and  Mr.  Lamont,  speak- 
ing for  the  Americans,  have  said  that  China  does  not  have  to 
accept  the  conditions  framed  for  her  unless  she  chooses  to  do 
so.  But  this  statement  also  requires  a  little  salting;  for  the 
Chinese  Government  is  practically  bankrupt,  and  the  monthly 
deficit  comes  to  something  like  $6,000,000 ;  hence  China  must 
borrow — and  the  nations  from  which  she  must  borrow  have 
just  agreed  to  handle  through  the  Consortium  all  loans  which 
are  "of  a  character  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a  public 
issue !" 

But  even  if  China  is  forced  to  accept  the  agreement,  it 
may  not  be  such  a  bad  thing  for  the  country  after  all.  Cer- 
tainly the  Republic  is  no  paradise  under  existing  conditions  of 
disunity,  famine,  periodic  revolution,  corrupt  finance,  and 
competitive  concession-hunting.  China  must  be  made  a  going 
concern,  economically  and  politically,  if  the  bonds  under- 
written by  the  Four-Power  financiers  are  to  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  China,  gives  a  hint  of  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
habilitation of  China  is  to  be  accomplished  when  he  says : 

"The  foreign  lenders  have  the  right  to  demand  security  for  their 
•  investment  ....  The  best  security  from  every  point  of  view  is  found 
in  improved  methods  of  revenue  and  general  administration." 

One  of  the  latest  newspaper  reports  on  the  subject  says, 
more  specifically: 

"vSome  of  the  conditions  under  which  an  initial  loan  may  be  made, 
it  is  understood,  are: 

"Disbandment  of  the  standing  armies; 
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"Reunion  of  the  North  and  South ; 

"Assignment  of  a  part  of  the  loan  to  the  southern  provinces ; 

"Supervision  by  representatives  of  the  consortium  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  loan ; 

"Pledging  of  the  surplus  of  the  salt  gabelle,  of  customs  duties  and 
other  income,  to  guarantee  repayment  of  the  loan." 

A  cable  from  Pekin  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
situation  requires 

"not  only  foreign  auditing  after  expenditure  of  the  loan-proceeds,  but 
foreign  approval  before  ezpenditure  and  foreign  supervision  during  ex- 
penditure. And  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  protection  of  the  security  for 
the  loans,  there  must  be  supervision  over  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government.  And  this  means  an  inter- 
national financial  trusteeship." 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  commitment  on  the  subject, 
common  sense  and  common  report  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
the  Powers  of  the  Consortium  group  are  preparing  to  establish 
a  sort  of  collective  guardianship  of  the  Chinese  Republic ;  and 
since  the  security  of  their  loans  depends  upon  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  countr\%  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  avoid 
taking  this  course. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  such  an  arrangement  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  hardly  anybody  will  argue  that  a  perpet- 
ual protectorate  will  ser^-e  the  interest  of  China.  The  life-term 
of  the  Consortium  is  officially  fixed  at  five  years,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  perhaps  expected  to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  Powers  will  peacefully  retire.  But  is  there  anjlhing  dis- 
coverable in  the  history  of  the  white  man's  activities  in  Asia 
which  will  support  this  belief?  And  is  it  not  more  plausible 
to  say  that  the  probability  of  a  peaceful  withdrawal  will  de- 
crease just  in  proportion  as  the  Consortium  group  is  success- 
ful in  converting  China  into  a  rich  field  for  investment  ?  After 
all,  the  future  of  China  is  the  particular  business  of  the  Chin- 
ese; the  guardianship  may  make  them  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  the  guardians,  but  the  idea  that  these  guardians  will 
remove  themselves  out  of  sheer  altruism  is  hardly  more  than 
an  unsubstantial  hope. 
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V 


If  the  serviceability  of  the  Consortium  to  China  is  at  least 
questionable ;  if  the  active  and  increasing  participation  of  this 
country  in  Asiatic  affairs  has  gained  for  America  the  ill-will 
of  Japan ;  it  should  at  least  be  demonstrable  that  the  Far  East- 
ern policy  of  the  United  States  is  "pro-American" — that  is, 
it  should  be  so,  if  this  policy  is  to  be  held  worthy  of  support 
on  any  grounds. 

Some  effort  has  already  been  made  to  show  that,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  effective  at  all,  the  Open  Door  policy  did  actually 
serve  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  since  it  helped  to  open 
Chinese  markets  to  American  goods,  without  at  the  same  time 
involving  the  country  in  political  entanglements.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  Lans- 
ing-Ishii  agreement  could  possibly  have  brought  good  results 
of  any  sort  to  America.  The  surrender  of  Shantune:  is  so  in- 
volved with  the  other  doings  of  the  Peace  Conference  that  its 
effect — if  it  had  any  eft'ect,  other  than  the  evil  it  worked  to 
China — is  hardly  capable  of  appraisal.  Likewise  it  is  still 
to  be  proved  that  any  good  has  come  of  American  meddling 
in  Siberia ;  the  Japanese  went  in  first  with  the  consent  of  the 
American  State  Department,  and  the  prospect  is  that  they  will 
stay,  in  spite  of  American  protests,  until  the  Russians  are  able 
to  put  them  out. 

But  to-day  the  Consortium  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  and  by  its  results  the  Asiatic 
policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  judged.  Not  only  did 
America  take  the  initiative  in  the  formulation  of  this  scheme, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Lamont,  most  of  the  early  loans  nego- 
tiated under  the  Consortium  must  be  financed  in  the  United 
v^tates.  It  is  true,  the  official  agreement  provides  for  "com- 
])]cte  equality  among  tlie  gn)U])s  in  all  business  undertaken  by 
the  Consortium ;"  but  actually  this  ])r()vision  seems  to  refer 
only  to  ec|uality  of  opportunity  for  investment — not  a  very 
real  equality,  when  America  is  the  only  signatory  Power  pre- 
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pared  to  advance  funds  in  considerable  amounts.  And  since 
each  national  group  undertakes  to  liquidate  its  own  engage- 
ments, one  may  infer  that  control  over  China's  assets,  and  con- 
sequently the  power  exercised  in  that  country,  will  be  roughly 
proportional  to  investment. 

It  appears,  then,  that  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, American  bankers  have  entered  into  an  engagement, 
under  the  terms  of  which  they  will  become  the  chief  creditors 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  will  supervise  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  Republic  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  their 
loans;  and  in  the  notes  with  which  the  State  Department 
opened  the  negotiations  on  this  subject,  the  bankers  find  the 
assurance  that  "if  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan  are  ac- 
cepted by  this  Government  and  by  the  Government  to  which 
the  loan  is  made,  ....  the  American  Government  will  .  . 
.  .  .  take  every  possible  step  to  ensure  the  execution  of 
equitable  contracts  made  in  good  faith  by  its  citizens  in  foreign 
lands " 

By  what  arguments  would  one  prove  to  a  Japanese  jingo 
that  the  promise  to  take  "every  possible  step"  is  not  a  promise 
to  back  up  the  American  financing  of  China  with  military 
and  naval  force,  whenever  conditions  may  require  it?  And 
how  would  one  make  clear  to  this  same  excitable  gentleman 
the  distinction  between  a  predominant  financial  interest  so 
supported,  and  an  American  protectorate  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public? If  it  can  not  be  shown  America  has  undertaken  all 
these  activities  in  Asia  in  the  interest  of  China,  or  in  the 
interest  of  Japan,  what  business  has  she  there  at  all  ? 

These  questions  suggest  others,  for  domestic  application. 
Where,  for  instance,  were  all  the  anti-imperialists,  when 
Washington  was  framing  an  agreement  which  has  already 
committed  the  country  to  embark  upon  a  large  enterprise  in 
one  of  the  most  troubled  regions  of  the  world?  Why  should 
the  Government  be  so  solicitous  to  bring  about  a  further  ex- 
portation of  capital,  when  credit  is  already  short,  and  interest 
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rates  ruinously  high?  How  are  the  profits  of  the  Chinese 
loans  to  be  distributed  as  widely  among  the  American  people 
as  the  cost  of  the  peace-time  army  and  navy,  and  the  risk  of 
war  involved  in  this  new  overseas  adventure  ? 

The  last  distinction  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  one 
that  can  be  made  in  such  a  case — the  distinction  between  the 
people  who  bear  the  risks  of  out-land  enterprises,  and  the 
people  who  gather  in  the  profits.  The  interests  of  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  affected  by  the  Consortium 
agreement,  and  yet  they  have  been  as  dumb  as  the  coolies  of 
China  were  when  Mr.  Lansing  was  playing  with  their  fate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Americans,  for  the  most  part,  have  not 
known  what  was  happening,  for  the  politicians  have  neglected 
to  make  this  entangling  alliance  an  issue,  the  press  has  rattled 
on  about  "the  interest  of  China,"  and  the  whole  affair  has 
been  carried  off  with  no  excitement  worth  mentioning,  and 
no  protest  at  all. 

The  next  question  is,  what  can  be  done  ?  And  the  answer 
must  be  that  nothing  can  be  done,  until  a  very  considerable 
number  of  people  have  thought  the  matter  through,  and  have 
decided  just  what  they  think  about  it.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be 
done  even  then,  but  it  is  worth  trying,  anyhow.  In  fact,  the 
writer  is  so  much  in  earnest  about  the  whole  subject,  and  so 
anxious  to  stimulate  discussion,  and  to  correct  his  own  views 
in  accordance  with  any  additional  information  that  may  be 
available,  that  he,  personally,  would  like  to  invite  correspond- 
ents to  work  their  will  with  all  that  has  been  said  here. 

If  these  speculations  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  that 
should  be  set  by  facts  and  common  sense,  the  sooner  some  one 
says  so,  the  better.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  as  set  out 
here  seems  fairly  reasonable;  if  the  Government  has  really 
abandoned  the  Open  Door  policy,  and  has  committed  the 
country  to  an  entangling  alliance  of  the  worst  sort ;  then  the 
louder  the  lamentation,  the  sooner  the  process  of  unscrambling 
will  begin. 
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JAPANTHROPY 
By  Howard  B.  Woolston 

There  is  a  story  of  a  traveler,  who  in  his  wanderings 
came  into  a  great  hall  lined  with  plates  of  polished  glass.  In 
each  of  these  he  saw  the  image  of  a  man,  but  the  figures  were 
distorted  in  various  ways.  Some  appeared  tall  and  fair ;  others 
resembled  huge  black  apes ;  while  still  others  seemed  to  be  ugly 
yellow  dwarfs.  As  the  traveler  studied  these  figures,  he  recog- 
nized something  familiar  about  all  of  them.  Gradually  he  real- 
ized that  they  were  reflections  of  himself,  strangely  altered  by 
the  glass  into  which  he  gazed. 

Presently  the  explorer  discovered  that  he  could  open  the 
mirrors  like  doors,  and  go  in  behind  them.  As  he  looked  out 
through  the  glass,  he  could  see  other  men  who  came  before 
it.  But  their  appearance  was  even  more  grotesquely  changed 
than  his  own  had  been.  Tall  fair  men  looked  like  gigantic 
red  devils,  and  short  dark  persons  resembled  seraphim.  So  the 
observer  came  to  understand  that  it  was  the  form  and  color 
of  the  glass  that  gave  people  such  unusual  aspects. 

"Now  this  traveler  may  be  called  Everyman,"  the  fable 
continues,  "and  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  is  the  World.  Each  nation 
has  a  glass  of  peculiar  shape  and  color  through  which  it  views 
other  men."  This  is  the  smooth,  hard  surface  of  custom  and 
convention  by  which  we  focus  our  outlook  upon  life.  In  it 
the  stranger  often  sees  himself  ridiculously  caricatured.  Nor 
can  he  always  enter  behind  transparent  barriers  of  foreign 
speech  and  unfamiliar  codes  to  meet  the  natives  eye  to  eye  and 
share  their  point  of  view.  "But,"  our  moralist  concludes,  "he 
who  has  found  the  secret  of  the  Swinging  Door  knows  that 
the  men  on  the  other  side  are  much  like  himself,  though  their 
manner  be  shaped  by  different  usages." 

To  the  casual  observer  from  abroad,  American  life  some- 
times shows  signs  of  lawless  conduct,  narrowness  of  outlook 
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and  a  stupid  assumption  of  national  superiority,  which  shock 
and  amuse.  Especially  to  the  Oriental  visitor  is  this  childish 
attitude  surprising.  Yet  those  who  enter  behind  the  glass  doors 
of  racial  antipathy  and  national  prejudice,  realize  that  most 
Americans  are  fair  minded  persons,  who  jealously  advocate 
personal  liberty,  social  justice  and  wide  opportunity  for  every 
man. 

The  history  of  our  country  has  been  marked  by  a  series 
of  struggles  to  establish  and  to  extend  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
not  only  in  this  land,  but  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
striven  to  break  down  the  naive  assumption  of  the  innate  in- 
feriority of  whole  groups  of  men;  to  remove  social  barriers 
that  prevent  individuals  from  rising  above  their  traditional 
status;  and  to  educate  public  opinion  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental right  of  every  person  to  security  and  consideration.  As 
a  condition  of  freedom,  we  require  order  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  As  a  corrolary  of  justice,  we  demand  faith- 
fulness and  responsibility  in  executing  contracts.  In  return 
for  large  opportunity,  we  expect  a  generous  measure  of  public 
service.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  spirit  of  cooperation 
tljat  has  unified  and  expanded  our  national  life  .  But  to  the 
uninstructed  foreigner,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Americans 
is  not  always  apparent. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  aspect  of  Japanese 
immigrants  as  viewed  from  the  American  standpoint.  We 
may  here  omit  the  question  of  racial  inferiority,  as  one  con- 
cerning which  anthropologists  are  in  doubt.  The  whole  mat- 
ter of  racial  distinction  seems  to  rest  less  upon  well  established 
biological  facts,  than  upon  cultural  inequalities.  From  the 
social  point  of  view,  stature,  head  form  and  coloration  are  less 
important  than  capacity  to  acquire  and  promote  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  civilization.  Surely  a  mixed  folk  like  the  Jap- 
anese, who  have  emerged  from  mediaeval  seclusion  and  have 
taken  an  important  place  in  the  economy  of  Western  nations 
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within  two  generations,  merits  consideration  upon  the  basis 
of  its  achievement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  traditional  standard  of  Japanese 
living,  especially  among  agricultural  laborers,  is  seen  to  be 
lower  than  that  of  American  working  men.  The  usual  Orien- 
tal diet  is  less  expensive,  household  economy  is  simpler,  and 
conditions  of  labor  are  less  comfortable  than  our  own.  There- 
fore, it  is  urged  that  Japanese  competition  will  undermine  the 
advantageous  position  gained  by  American  w^orkers  and  will 
debase  their  status. 

Admitting  the  essential  truth  of  this  statement,  we  may 
remark  that  the  economic  difference  is  one  regarding  which 
Americans  have  been  at  variance.  Employers  have  often 
urged  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  labor  as  a  means  of 
quickly  accomplishing  a  difficult  task.  They  have  sometimes 
been  accused  by  the  representatives  of  native  labor  of  doing 
this  in  order  to  withstand  the  demands  of  the  latter.  Appar- 
ently employers  did  not  appreciate  the  possible  danger  in- 
volved until  Japanese  farmers  and  merchants  entered  into 
competition  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  show 
that  Japanese  laborers  long  continue  to  work  upon  a  basis  much 
lower  than  that  demanded  by  natives,  it  is  patent  that  Ameri- 
can workmen  have  been  unwilling  to  include  Orientals  in  their 
organizations.  The  result  has  often  been  to  force  these  outsid- 
ers into  competition  with  our  own  people,  instead  of  combin- 
ing with  them  to  maintain  American  standards. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  observed  that  Japanese  are  po- 
litically unassimilable.  They  remain  alien  to  our  civic  insti- 
tutions, and  perpetuate  a  loyalty  to  their  own  country.  There- 
fore, they  are  likely  to  become  a  disturbing,  or  even  a  danger- 
ous element  in  times  of  international  stress. 

Of  course,  this  statement  is  absolutely  true.  So  long  as 
we  continue  to  admit  persons  from  another  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  forbid  them  to  become  citizens  of  our  own,  they 
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are  forced  to  retain  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power.  Should 
we  adopt  a  more  rational  plan  of  admitting  only  those  who  can 
qualify  as  American  citizens,  and  offer  them  the  alternative 
of  a  brief  period  of  residence  as  aliens,  or  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming completely  responsible  members  of  the  state,  we 
should  have  less  disturbing  foreign  elements  among  us,  and 
fewer  occasions  for  misunderstanding  with  the  countries  from 
which  they  come. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  remarked  that  the  Japanese  appear 
to  have  standards  of  morality  different  from  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples.  In  particular,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that 
the  Japanese  notion  of  exactness  in  keeping  engagements  is 
rather  hazy,  and  that  their  ideas  of  sex  relations  are  primitive. 
Indeed,  cases  may  be  cited  to  show  the  unreliability  of  Japan- 
ese workers,  and  facts  be  mentioned  to  prove  the  former  con- 
nection of  their  representatives  with  organized  vice  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Regarding  the  Oriental  love  of  truth,  much  has  been 
written,  but  here  three  remarks  may  suffice.  First,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  "Yes"  on  the  lips  of  a  for- 
eigner means  ,"I  am  attending  to  what  you  say,"  or  "I  will  do 
as  you  bid."  That  is  often  a  mere  question  of  understanding 
the  language.  Second,  the  Oriental  habit  of  polite  deference 
often  seeks  refuge  from  open  dissent  by  apparent  acquies- 
cence, which  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  agreement.  Thus  a 
Japanese  house  boy  may  submit  to  rebukes  by  an  angry  mis- 
tress, and  when  submission  is  no  longer  possible  he  may  leave 
suddenly  instead  of  arguing  the  matter.  Finally,  a  code  of 
business  ethics  among  the  Japanese  is  a  matter  of  recent 
growth.  Tradesmen  were  not  trained  in  the  same  lofty  school 
of  honor  that  the  Samurai  developed.  Indeed  the  morals  of 
business  and  the  tactics  of  labor  in  our  own  country  are  not 
without  their  critics.  So  much  may  be  said,  not  to  condone 
sharp  practice,  but  to  call  attention  to  different  conceptions  of 
proper  rules  for  the  game.  One  who  has  haggled  in  Eastern 
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bazaars  knows  that  the  Oriental  idea  of  trade  is  not  the  same 
as  our  own.  It  may  also  be  added  that  our  attitude  toward  for- 
eign peoples  has  not  always  been  such  as  to  remove  suspicion 
that  we  were  trying  to  gain  undue  advantage  in  business. 

As  to  the  former  connection  of  Japanese  with  commer- 
cialized vice  in  this  country,  it  may  be  admitted  that  instances 
have  been  known.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  until  recently  the  authorities  in  many  American  cities 
tolerated  this  unpleasant  traffic  and  even  regulated  the  busi- 
ness for  our  own  countrymen.  Some  years  ago  the  Japanese 
Association  began  a  systematic  campaign  against  this  condi- 
tion; and  so  far  as  white  investigators  can  discover,  the  evil 
has  now  been  effectively  suppressed,  at  least  so  far  as  Jap- 
anese women  are  concerned.  The  stories  of  picture  brides 
have  often  been  misunderstood.  A  legal  betrothal  through 
members  of  the  groom's  family  in  Japan,  is  now  followed  by  a 
marriage  ceremony  in  America. 

Admitting  certain  differences  in  traditions  and  point  of 
view,  the  question  is  then  raised  whether  Japanese  immigrants 
and  their  children  can  be  brought  to  share  the  attitude  of  na- 
tive Americans  toward  social  relations.  It  will  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  men  are  not  innate  pos- 
sessions, but  that  the  minds  of  each  generation  are  formed  by 
systematic  education  and  social  control.  If  this  were  not  so, 
our  schools  and  churches  and  codes  of  law  would  appear  to 
be  useless,  because  each  individual  would  naturally  develop  his 
own  language,  mathematics,  religion  and  system  of  morals  or 
would  inevitably  express  the  spiritual  achievement  of  his  im- 
mediate ancestors. 

But  we  know  that  children  are  not  born  with  a  ready- 
made  stock  of  ideas,  nor  endowed  with  the  acquired  arts  of 
their  parents.  Rather  they  are  gifted  with  the  human  capacity 
to  learn  from  those  about  them,  and  to  adapt  their  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  changing  situations.  The  problem  thus 
becomes  one  of  finding  the  best  way  for  a  particular  child  or 
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immigrant  to  gain  a  new  point  of  view  and  to  learn  an  un- 
familiar mode  of  action.  In  short,  this  is  a  question  of  enter- 
ing behind  the  glass  door  of  custom  by  means  of  education  and 
training. 

The  key  to  the  situation  is  usually  found  in  language. 
Many  recent  immigrants  to  this  country  do  not  comprehend 
our  ways  because  they  do  not  understand  English.  Consequent- 
ly they  are  insulated  from  current  thought  as  expressed  in  con- 
versation and  are  debarred  from  sharing  most  printed  sources 
of  information. 

The  obvious  method  of  meeting  this  situation  is  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  of  English.  Several  agencies  have  un- 
dertaken this  work,  especially  our  public  schools.  Any  effort 
to  limit  such  opportunities  for  instruction  simply  throws  the 
immigrant  back  into  his  native  linguistic  group.  Much  valu- 
able material  in  American  history  and  civics  can  be  made 
available  to  mature  students  by  employing  it  in  literary  exer- 
cises. Interest  in  our  traditions  and  institutions  can  thus  be 
developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  sometimes  been  objected  that 
Japanese  and  other  immigrants  establish  schools  to  teach  their 
American-born  children  the  language  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  This  may  sometimes  be  due  to  lack  of  free  ac- 
cess to  American  schools.  But  the  desire  to  perpetuate  vener- 
able traditions  among  those  whose  heritage  they  are,  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  dangerous  symptom  of  political  levity.  Customs 
that  are  unsuited  to  American  life  will  naturally  be  discarded 
as  a  new  generation  is  admitted  more  fully  into  that  life.  If 
finer  standards  than  our  own  be  discovered  in  Oriental  civili- 
zation, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  transplanted  and  pre- 
vail among  us.  Should  we  adopt  the  principle  of  rigidly  ex- 
cluding all  elements  of  culture  that  are  not  traditional  in  our 
Anglo-Saxon  background,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  progress 
would  be  possible.  Indeed  it  would  be  necessary  to  forbid 
the  teaching  of  all  foreign  languages ;  to  build  a  Chinese  wall 
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against  art  and  science  from  abroad;  to  preach  intolerance 
toward  all  religions  except  our  own,  and  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  isolation  from  the  world,  from  which  Japan  suffered  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Perhaps  if  we  enter  behind  the  Japanese  door  of  ex- 
clusiveness,  we  may  find  in  the  spirit  of  that  country  certain 
admirable  qualities,  which  we  might  benefit  by  sharing.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Japanese  are  a  polite  people.  Our  own 
blunt  manners  might  be  improved  by  the  polish  of  Oriental 
courtesy,  which  insures  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  other 
people  and  subordinates  personal  comfort  to  social  decorum. 

Again,  the  thrift,  frugality  and  care  in  detail,  which  are 
so  well  exemplified  in  Japanese  economy,  might  prove  an  ad- 
mirable corrective  to  our  wasteful  and  careless  habits  of  life. 
America  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  extravagant  nation. 
Our  work  is  often  done  quickly  and  upon  a  large  scale  but  it 
frequently  lacks  fineness  in  quality  and  accuracy  in  detail  such 
as  the  best  products  of  the  East  possess.  The  chiseling  upon 
the  hilts  of  old  Japanese  swords  and  the  temper  of  their  keen 
blades  are  lessons  in  the  patience  and  painstaking  that  make 
a  perfect  product. 

Finally,  we  might  learn  much  from  the  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence, filial  devotion  and  patriotism  that  pervades  the  life  of 
Japan.  Deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  older  and 
wiser  than  we,  is  not  a  noticeable  characteristic  of  many 
Americans.  Our  children  are  sometimes  said  to  be  pampered 
and  unruly.  Our  family  life  is  often  broken  by  the  restless 
swarming  off  of  the  younger  generation.  This  same  childish 
quality  of  impatience  of  authority  and  disrespect  toward  su- 
periors in  experience  not  infrequently  manifests  itself  in  our 
public  life.  We  are  wont  to  regard  the  state  as  an  agency  for 
securing  personal  ends.  \\'hen  it  demands  submissiveness  and 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  we  are  likely  to  protest  vigor- 
ously.   In  this  respect  the  loyalty  of  the  Japanese  to  the  land 
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of  their  birth,  which  does  not  immediately  benefit  them,  is  a 
lesson  in  faithfulness  worthy  of  emulation. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  not  merely  the  so-called 
Americanization  of  all  foreigners  but  also  the  humanization 
of  all  Americans.  That  is,  we  should  insist  less  upon  a  pro- 
vincial compliance  in  all  details  with  our  preconceived  notions 
of  excellence,  than  upon  a  fundamental  grasp  of  the  principles 
of  democracy.  This  is  a  land  of  many  peoples,  a  union  of 
great  states,  a  nation  of  progressive  civilization.  Could  we 
add  to  the  vigor  of  western  science  and  organization,  the  sub- 
tilty  of  Oriental  art  and  the  repose  of  Eastern  philosophy,  we 
might  develop  a  culture  more  universal  in  type.  Could  we 
blend  with  our  new  institutions  the  excellence  of  ancient  ways, 
we  might  perfect  a  civilization  more  human  in  scope.  Could 
we  secure  under  one  government  the  free  co-operation  of  men 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  might  hope  to  establish  in 
America  the  Great  Democracy — enlightened,  united,  aspiring. 
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By  Orrin  K.  McMurray 

If  in  the  wider  sense  the  problems  arising  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  people  of  Japan  with  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
political,  economic,  social  or  biological,  as  the  particular  ob- 
server may  choose  to  envisage  them,  the  narrower  and  legal 
aspects  of  the  matter  can  not  be  neglected.  For  though  the 
final  solutions  lie  through  moral  rather  than  legal  forces,  the 
immediate  objectives  on  the  part  of  Japan  in  her  controversy 
vvith  the  United  States  have  thus  far  been  the  security  of  her 
subjects  in  rights  which,  she  alleges,  have  been  infringed  by 
legislation.  The  milestones  marking  each  stage  in  the  course 
of  the  controversy  have  been  laws  and  treaties.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  ordinance  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  San 
I'rancisco  segregating  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools 
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and  the  discussions  arising  therefrom  gave  rise  to  an  immigra- 
tion law  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  peculiar  and 
novel  powers  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  immigrants, 
and  to  the  Root-Takahira  treaty.  The  more  recent  anti-alien 
land  legislation  adopted  by  California  will  probably  have  re- 
sults in  new  federal  legislation  and  diplomatic  arrangements. 

The  legal  questions  presented,  though  not  identical,  have 
been  similar  in  each  stage  of  the  controversy.  On  one  side,  they 
are  international,  affecting  Japan  and  her  subjects;  on  the 
other,  constitutional,  affecting  the  relations  of  our  state  and 
federal  governments.  A  settlement  of  an  immediate  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  international  questions  may  well  be  found — 
as  was  the  case  in  connection  with  the  school  ordinance — 
without  bringing  nearer  the  solution  of  the  domestic  problem. 
Pressing  and  important  as  m.ay  be  the  international  issues, 
the  unsettled  conditions  with  respect  to  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs  as  between  state  and  nation  may  present  a  situation  in- 
volving more  permanent  danger  and  requiring  more  funda- 
mental treatment. 

Japan  has  never  asserted  that  it  is  improper  for  the 
United  States,  or  one  of  its  component  states,  to  pass  legisla- 
tion forbidding  aliens  to  acquire  interests  in  land  by  absolute 
or  limited  title.  Such  laws  were  formerly  universally  pre- 
valent, and  are  still  found  on  the  statute  books  of  many  states 
and  nations.  Indeed,  Japan  herself,  as  is  well  known,  has 
denied  the  privilege  of  land  ownership  to  foreigners.  Her  ob- 
jection therefore  is  not  that  legislation  denying  to  aliens  the 
privilege  in  question  has  been  enacted,  but  that  the  legislation 
acually  passed  permits  aliens  of  European  or  South  American 
or  African  descent,  whether  residents  or  non-residents,  to  own 
land,  while  it  denies  the  right  to  citizens  of  Japan,  even  though 
residents  of  California. 

It  is  true  the  laws  complained  of  do  not  mention  the 
Japanese  by  name  as  the  objects  of  discrimination.  They  for- 
bid the  privilege  of  purchasing,  leasing,  inheriting  or  bequeath" 
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ing  land  to  all  aliens  incapable  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  prohibition,  under  the  existing  natural- 
ization laws  as  interpreted  by  the  federal  courts,  embraces 
not  only  Japanese  but  Chinese  and  other  Orientals.  But  the 
suggestion  that  because  Japanese  are  not  named,  the  statutes 
avoid  the  fault  of  being  discriminatory,  would  be  more  persu- 
asive in  an  age  and  community  which  paid  more  respect  to 
form  than  does  our  own.  It  is  not  unusual  nowadays  to  look 
behind  the  veil  of  legality  and  to  seek  the  real  purposes  lurking 
behind  the  mask  of  form.  And  there  is  special  force  in  apply- 
ing a  realistic  theory  of  interpretation  to  laws  affecting  inter- 
national relations,  which  require  the  utmost  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  nations.  Certainly  it  is  not  possible  in  the  light  of  facts 
to  dismiss  with  scant  consideration  Japan's  contention  that 
the  legislation  is  aimed  at  her  citizens.  Broad  principles  of  in- 
ternational comity,  irrespective  of  special  treaty  privileges, 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  one  nation  in  dealing  with  another 
nation,  its  citizens  or  subjects.  Laws  which  deny  land  owner- 
ship to  all  aliens,  or  to  all  non-resident  aliens,  or  to  all  aliens 
who  have  not  declared  thier  intention  to  become  citizens,  are 
admittedly  not  obnoxious  to  any  charge  of  unfairness.  But 
can  the  same  be  said  where  laws  forbid  ownership  of  land 
practically  to  the  people  of  one  nation  only?  What  reason,  for 
example,  can  be  assigned  for  permitting  a  privilege  to  a  non- 
resident British  or  Italian  corporation  which  is  denied  to  a 
Japanese?  Manifestly  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  may  justify  stringent  immigration  laws,  or  which  may 
warrant  laws  permitting  segregation  of  races,  do  not  apply  in 
cases  of  ])urely  legal  and  artificial  persons.  To  permit  land 
owncrshij)  by  foreign  corjwrations  may  be  a  very  bad  policy, 
but  it  is  just  as  bad  and  no  more  so  in  the  case  of  a  Japanese 
coinpany  as  of  a  JM-ench  company.  Neither  company  has  the 
))otentiality  of  future  citizenshij) — nor  for  the  matter  of  that, 
as  a  ])ractical  ])ro|)()siti()n,  lias  the  non-resident  English  subject 
or  I^Vench  citizen  wlio  may    own    land    in    California.      The 
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chance  that  he  will  qualify  for  citizenship  by  residing  in  the 
United  States  is  a  small  one. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  words  "eligible  to  citizenship" 
exclude  from  the  privilege  of  land  ownership  or  leasing  all 
non-resident  aliens.  For  under  an  accurate  use  of  language  one 
can  scarcely  assert  that  our  naturalization  statutes,  which  no- 
where employ  the  phrase  quoted,  confer  the  potentiality  of 
United  States  citizenship  upon  all  loyal  subjects  and  citizens 
of  European  countries  though  they  have  never  left  their 
mother  country.  Our  bounty  is  not  so  large;  we  confine  the 
privilege  of  applying  for  citizenship  only  to  certain  classes  of 
aliens  resident  in  this  country  and  under  conditions  as  to  time 
of  residence.  A  construction  of  the  alien  ownership  acts 
which  would  forbid  the  privilege  to  all  non-resident  aliens,  of 
course,  sweeps  aside  all  objections  on  the  part  of  Japan  based 
on  the  discriminator}-  character  of  the  legislation.  But  the 
consequence  of  such  an  interpretation  are  so  far-reaching  and 
so  contrary  to  what  was  intended  by  the  California  laws  that 
the  interpreting  power  would  in  all  human  probability  fall 
back  upon  the  narrower  though  more  unfriendly  meaning. 

The  temptation  must  be  avoided  in  a  brief  statement  such 
as  this  to  undertake  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  existing  and 
past  treaty  stipulations,  though  the  Knox-Uchida  treaty  of 
1894,  conferring  upon  the  Japanese  the  right  of  disposal  of^ 
property  lawfully  acquired  prior  to  the  anti-alien  laws  raises 
some  interesting  questions  concerning  vested  rights  under 
treaties  and  under  the  United  States  Constitution.  In  the  in- 
terchange of  correspondence  upon  the  subject  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  1913,  our  State  Department  took 
the  position  that  any  such  vested  rights  would  be  amply  pro- 
tected through  our  courts,  that  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  aid  in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  any  actions  in  which 
such  rights  were  involved,  and  that  it  stood  ready  to  guarantee 
compensation  to  any  Japanese  who  might  suffer  wrong.  But 
this  position  is  tenable  only  if  the  extent  to  which  such  vested 
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rights  are  impaired  is  inconsiderable.  It  would  scarcely  be 
justifiable  if  such  private  rights  must  in  each  case  be  asserted 
and  maintained  by  protracted  and  expensive  litigation.  The 
language  of  the  legislation  expressly  recognizing  rights  under 
existing  treaties  adds  nothing  to  what  was  already  implied :  it 
affords  no  simplification  of  the  procedure  by  which  the  alien 
with  treaty  rights  may  protect  them.  The  view  of  the  United 
vStates  has  not  been  accepted  by  Japan,  for  no  final  judicial 
decision  has  as  yet  been  secured.  But  manifestly,  if  such 
vested  rights  exist — and  that  they  do  is  by  no  means  clear — ^it 
is  Japan's  interest  to  seek  adjustment  by  diplomatic  channels 
rather  than  by  judicial  determination.  The  advantage  of  such 
a  method  of  treatment  is  that  the  entire  question  is  con- 
sidered, whereas  the  judicial  determination  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  piecemeal  treatment.  Moreover,  the  diplomatic 
discussion  enables  elements  of  wider  import  to  be  introduced. 
A  precedent  in  a  controversy  with  Brazil  in  which  we  refused 
to  admit  that  matters  of  alleged  discrimination  against  United 
States  citizens  were  properly  cognizable  by  the  courts  of 
Brazil  strengthens  Japan  in  her  position  that  the  matter  is  one 
of  diplomatic,  not  judicial,  treatment. 

That  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  federal  government, 
under  the  treaty-making  power,  to  annul  the  legislation  of 
California  if  it  chooses  to  do  so  is  at  this  day  so  well  settled 
as  scarcely  to  be  debatable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  concede  an 
unlimited  area  to  the  field  covered  by  this  important  sovereign 
power  in  order  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  treaty  extending  to 
aliens  the  privilege  of  acquiring  and  holding  real  estate, 
though  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustaining  provisions  in  a  treaty  concerning  migratory  birds, 
goes  so  far  as  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  powers  granted 
to  Congress  under  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power.  If 
there  were  no  federal  government,  the  sovereign  state  of  Cali- 
fornia would  have  had  authority  to  enter  into  a  valid  treaty 
granting  Japanese  full  rights  to  own  and  lease  land,  and  what 
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California  could  have  done  in  this  respect,  had  their  been  no 
Union,  can  be  done  with  equal  force  by  the  President  with 
the  concurrence  and  advice  of  the  Senate  under  the  federal 
constitution.  There  is  no  scintilla  of  treaty-making  power 
reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  federal  government  was  no  whit  abated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  surrendering  it  to  the  government  at  Washington.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  base  the  power  in  respect  to  this 
matter  upon  reasoning  concerning  the  nature  and  distribution 
of  governmental  powers:  one  may  invoke  a  lawyer's  "beati- 
tude," a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  settling 
the  precise  point  that  a  treaty  granting  citizens  of  France 
rights  to  own  and  inherit  land  cannot  be  affected  by  state  leg- 
islation denying  such  rights. 

But  if  the  authority  be  clear,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  resolve  existing  differences  by 
entering  into  a  treaty  recognizing  the  right  of  Japanese  aliens 
to  own  land.  To  do  so  would  annul  the  legislation  of  many 
States  who  have  no  issue  with  Japan.  Why,  for  example, 
should  Minnesota  be  obliged  to  admit  alien  ownership  in  the 
case  of  Japanese  though  she  denies  it  generally  by  her  stat- 
utes? The  annulment  of  the  legislation  will  probably  not  be 
attempted  through  the  treaty-making  power.  But  it  is  incred- 
ible that  means  will  not  be  found  of  composing  differences 
upon  such  a  matter  between  two  great  nations.  Amendments 
of  the  naturalization  and  immigration  statutes  may  possibly 
affords  the  solution  without  offending  the  dignity  of  Japan 
or  endangering  the  economic  and  social  security  of  the  people 
of  California. 

But  whatever  solution  is  found — or  in  the  scarcely  con- 
ceivable case  that  no  peaceful  solution  can  be  worked  out — 
the  existing  situation  illustrates  a  weakness  in  our  system  of 
control  of  foreign  relations.  That  weakness  is  the  existence 
of  responsibility  without  power,  and  of  power  without  respon- 
sibility.   The  United  States  alone  is  responsible  to  foreign  na- 
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tions,  who  recognize  no  component  states  in  their  dealings 
with  us ;  but  a  single  state  has  the  power  to  create  a  situation 
involving  the  responsibility  of  the  nation.  And  the  United 
States  has  no  clearly  defined  means  of  coercing  the  single 
state.  A  President  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  did  not  like  legal- 
ism, will  threaten  to  use  the  entire  civil  and  military  force  of 
the  Union  to  compel  a  state  to  permit  alien  children  to  go  to 
school,  and  will  ask  legislation  to  give  the  executive  power  to 
enforce  treaties ;  while  Mr.  Harrison,  whose  theory  of  govern- 
ment is  fundamentally  opposite  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  will  ask 
Congress  to  give  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction  so  that 
they  may  try  persons  accused  of  lynching  Italian  subjects  in 
New  Orleans.  But  the  appeal  of  the  soldier  and  that  of  the 
lawyer  fell  equally  on  deaf  ears.  Meanwhile  Mr.  McKinley 
pays  an  indemnity  to  the  Italian  government  for  the  death  of 
its  subjects,  though  he  avows  that  the  government  he  repre- 
sents has  no  responsibility  for  the  act  of  the  Louisiana  mob ; 
and  Mr.  Bryan,  while  asserting  that  it  would  be  California's 
fault,  not  that  of  the  federal  government,  if  rights  guaranteed 
by  treaty  in  favor  of  Japanese  subjects  were  impaired,  offers 
in  advance  to  make  suitable  compensation  out  of  the  United 
States  treasury  for  any  such  impairment  by  California's  ac- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  un- 
limited control  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  national  government 
is  not  fraught  with  equal  difficulties.  The  economic  and  social 
problems  faced  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  ex- 
ample, can  only  in  part  be  appreciated  by  the  national  govern- 
ment and  its  representatives.  It  would  seem  that  CaHfornia 
ought  to  be  a  party — if  only  a  subsidiary  one — to  any  dip> 
lomatic  or  other  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  affecting  the  land  legislation.  At  least  no  final  conclu- 
sion should  be  arrived  at  unless  through  a  conference  in  which 
California  is  more  directly  represented  than  by  the  state  de- 
partment.    There  is  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  this  proce- 
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dure.    The  constitution,  in  Article  I,  Section  10,  declares  "No 

state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress enter  into  any 

agreement  or  compact  .  .  .  with  a  foreign  power."  Congress 
may  if  it  chooses  to  do  so  authorize  California  to  become  a 
formal  party  to  an  engagement  with  Japan,  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far.  Through  her  governor  or  other 
official  if  the  state  department  so  recommends,  California 
may,  by  authority  from  the  legislature,  aid  and  advise  in  thp 
settlement  of  the  question.  If  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  way  were  supported  by  proper  legislation  from  Congress 
granting  the  executive  and  the  courts  effective  power  to  deal 
with  the  enforcement  of  treaties,  there  would  be  avoided  the 
unseemly  spectacle  of  a  continual  game  between  state  and 
nation,  in  which  neither  wins.  And  unless  some  effective 
means  be  found  to  unite  state  and  nation  in  dealing  with 
Japan  upon  this  important  question,  she  will  continue  to  pos- 
sess in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  diplomatic  advantage 
which  a  consistent  policy  has  over  one  whose  direction  is 
shaped  by  whim  or  accident.  The  local  situation  in  California, 
unless  state  and  nation  act  together,  may  enable  Japan  to  se- 
cure gains  in  the  field  of  world  politics  entirely  disproportion- 
ate to  the  importance  of  the  land  question  in  California,  im- 
portant though  it  be  as  a  local  problem. 


PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF 
THE  JONES  BILL  UPON  FUTURE  TRADE 

By  \\'.  B.  Henderson 

No  business  man  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
future  of  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  will  be  uncon- 
cerned regarding  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  sections  28 
and  34  of  the  American  Alerchant  ^Marine  Act.  On  the  other 
hand  anyone  interested  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade 
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of  the  United  States  is  vitally  concerned  with  any  legislation 
radically  affecting  the  various  phases  of  its  application  to 
foreign  transactions.  This  is  especially  true  as  regards  those 
laws  pertaining  to  financing,  shipping,  and  combinations  in 
exploiting  markets. 

In  1913  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  pending  there 
was  intense  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  business  men. 
As  is  well  known  this  law  had  for  its  primary  object  the  stabil- 
izing of  the  banking  facilities  of  the  United  States.  But  sec- 
ondarily, and  of  almost  as  much  importance  were  its  provi- 
sions for  establishing  facilities  for  foreign  trade  development. 
There  was  a  howl  of  protest  launched  against  it  on  the  part 
of  banking  institutions  throughout  the  country.  These,  how- 
ever, were  turned  into  expressions  of  commendation  of  more 
or  less  force  as  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  law  were  felt  upon 
trade  and  the  scope  of  its  operations  was  demonstrated  by 
actual  transactions. 

A  few  years  later  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  became  a  law 
after  having  gone  through  a  "shuttle  cock"  process  of  passing 
one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress  to  be  rejected  and  re- 
passed. It  finally  became  a  law  and  has  for  its  chief  object 
the  assistance  to  export  concerns  in  the  way  of  pooling  in- 
terests and  forming  combinations  in  the  exploitation  of 
foreign  markets.  Its  provisions  were  intended  to  avoid  the 
penalties  incurred  in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  by  combina- 
tions engaged  in  domestic  trade.  The  Webb  Law  as  it  is 
commonly  termed  has  not  been  in  actual  operation  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  its  real  value,  though  some  few  concerns  are 
at  present  operating  successfully  under  it. 

The  most  recent  legislation  affecting  foreign  trade  is 
that  pertaining  to  the  shipping  phase  of  that  class  of  transac- 
tions and  the  concrete  example  in  mind  is  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  which  became  a  law  in  June  of  this  year. 
Some  of  its  sections  arc  redolent  with  harmful  possibilities. 
Especially  is  this  true  regarding  sections  28  and  34.     On  ac- 
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count  of  the  peculiarly  loose  wording  of  the  law,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Jones  Bill,  neither  of  the  two  sections 
referred  to  has  been  actually  put  into  effect,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  law  was  approved  June  5,  1920.  But  the 
probable  hazards  or  the  possible  good  of  both  sections  have 
been  widely  discussed  by  authorities  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Briefly  stated  section  34  provides  for  the  abrogation 
of  existing  treaties  with  some  thirty-two  nations  and  the  mak- 
ing of  new  ones.  Its  far-reaching  effect  can  readily  be  sensed 
by  a  general  reminder  that  many  of  the  treaties  scheduled 
for  denunciation  have  been  in  existence  for  long  periods  of 
time  and  are  the  result  of  years  of  patient  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  high  contracting  parties  .  They  are  the  sum  total 
of  commercial  practices  that  have  carried  us  through  the  most 
trying  crises  in  our  past  history  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous 
periods.  They  represent  that  spirit  of  "give  and  take"  that 
must  inevitably  predominate  in  all  treaty-making  endeavors. 
If  these  treaties  are  abrogated  now,  we  will  have  to  negotiate 
other  treaties  and  at  a  time  too  when  the  several  high  con- 
tracting parties  are  not  in  the  best  of  humors  for  such  negoti- 
ations. 

But  what  effect  will  this  section  28  have  upon  our  busi- 
ness relations  with  Japan?  Japan  is  geographically  developed 
and  physically  constituted  to  demand  a  commercial  expansion. 
The  Empire's  present  demands  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of 
the  British  Isles  some  centuries  ago.  The  commercial  pro- 
gress of  her  people  will  depend  in  the  future  upon  the  friendly 
attitude  she  is  able  to  maintain  with  nations  abroad  and  the 
aggressive  commercial  policy  she  maintains  within  her  own 
boundaries.  Japan's  views  with  the  appearance  of  inimical 
laws  of  an  international  character  emanating  from  those  na- 
tions with  which  she  has  had  amicable  business  relations  in 
the  past  were  not,  therefore,  unexpected  when  she  showed  con- 
cern at  the  passage  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Act 
with  its  discriminatory  section  28  to  say  nothing  of  section 
34  which  affects  her  and  many  other  nations.    If  this  section 
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is  enforced  it  will  undoubtedly  affect  adversely  commerce  with 
Japan  much  more  than  with  any  other  nationality. 

The  above  assertion  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by 
reference  to  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  for  the  past  five  years  ending  with  the  calendar  year 
1919.  The  total  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Japan 
during  that  five-year  period  amounted  to  $2,237,000,000 
which  was  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  all  of  Asia.  It  is  recognized  that  a  large 
percentage  of  this  commerce  was  carried  in  Japanese  vessels. 
Under  the  operation  of  section  28  of  the  Jones  Bill,  the  bulk 
of  the  above  commerce  will  likely  be  materially  reduced  and 
that  portion  which  is  left  will  be  carried  in  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Act  is  not  a  good  law  excepting  a  few  sec- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  of  its  sections,  excepting 
section  28,  are  general  in  their  provisions.  Nowhere  in  the 
law,  of  course,  is  there  any  direct  reference  to  any  nationality. 
But  it  is  in  the  operation,  taking  into  consideration  actual  con- 
ditions, that  the  application  affects  particularly  Japanese 
shipping,  therefore,  their  foreign  trade.  This  will  be  seen  by 
noting  the  substance  of  section  28.  This  section  provides 
that  the  preferential  on  all  imports  and  exports  which  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  grants  when  the  goods  are 
shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading,  shall  apply  only  to  those 
vessels  flying  the  American  flag.  It  so  happens  that  these 
preferential  rates  apply  largely  to  transcontinental  shipments 
of  goods  passing  through  Pacific  Coast  ports.  As  for  instance 
a  large  portion  of  exports  to  Jai)an  originate  in  the  East  and 
Aliddlewest  and  are  shi])pe(l  via  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland. 
vSan  iM'ancisco,  and  l.os  Angeles.  They  are  shipped  on 
thrcjugli  bills  of  lading  with  i)referential  rates.  Likewise  im- 
l)orts  from  Japan  which  come  in  large  (luantities  through 
Puget  Sound  ])orts  are  on  C()m1)inati()n  watcr-and-rail  bills  of 
lading  and  carry  preferential  rates  to  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion in  the  Middlewest.     Under  the  provisions  of  section  28 
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all  this  freight  must  be  carried  in  American  bottoms  in  order 
to  have  advantage  of  reduced  rates.  It  must  be  understood 
also  that  this  provision  applies  likewise  to  passengers.  The 
figures  showing  the  value  of  commerce  above  cited  indicate 
also  that  a  large  portion  of  that  trade  is  with  Japan.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  Oriental  trade  referred  to  above. in 
the  past  has  been  handled  in  Japanese  vessels.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  actual  application  of  the  law  affects  princi- 
pally Japanese  shipping.  That  it  will  affect  future  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  Japan  cannot  be  doubted. 

Nations  are  like  individuals  in  that  they  have  dealings 
one  with  another  .  They  are  also  affected  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree  by  the  treatment  that  they  receive  one  from  another. 
In  other  words  the  sentiment  of  amicable  relations  has  con- 
siderable to  do  with  trade  whether  it  should  or  not.  Japan's 
entrance  into  commercial  prominence  was  primarily  due  to  the 
activities  of  a  representative  of  the  United  States  and  as  trade 
has  increased  between  the  two  countries,  so  has  more  friendly 
relationship  grown  up  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations. 
We  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  cities  heralded  with  a  great  deal  of 
appreciation  and  some  little  noise  the  various  steps  in  the 
progress  of  shipping  between  Nipponese  and  Pacific  coast 
cities.  Particularly  were  we  appreciative  of  this  when  we  had 
no  other  adequate  facilities  for  carrying  cargo.  Now,  when 
there  are  available  ships  of  our  own  make,  and  flying  under 
our  own  flag,  w^e  not  only  forget  the  times  when  we  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  others,  but  we  even  flaunt  in  the  faces 
of  those  nations  we  formerly  welcomed  in  our  ports,  laws  that 
are  discriminatory  and  calculated  to  engender  unfriendly  feel- 
ing. In  other  words  our  attitude  seems  to  be  that  foreign 
trade  of  the  world  is  something  peculiarly  of  our  own  creation 
and  can  be  entirely  controlled  by  our  statutory  laws  irrespec- 
tive of  the  established  practices  of  other  nations.  The  method 
may  succeed,  but  if  it  does,  the  manner  of  putting  into  effect 
the  tenets  of  the  laws  must  be  radically  different  from  the 
motive  actuating  the  enactment  of  those  paragraphs. 
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ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION  FROM  THE  CANADIAN 

STANDPOINT 

By  The:odore:  H.  Boggs 

The  problems  which  arise  in  the  wake  of  modern  immi- 
gration are  no  less  arresting  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed  it  may  be  shown  that  since  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  problems  of  immigration  in  Canada  have 
become  relatively  more  acute  than  in  the  great  Republic  to  the 
South ;  that,  on  a  comparative  basis,  they  present  greater  pos- 
sibilities of  social  and  national  danger. 

Thus,  if  we  establish  a  comparison  based  on  the  popula- 
tion statistics  and  general  social  development  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, we  will  note  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  into  Canada 
since  1900  has  been  vastly  in  excess  of  the  number  which  en- 
tered the  United  States  during  a  like  period  of  years  at  the 
corresponding  stage  of  its  population  development.  In  the 
formative  period  of  its  history  the  United  States  was  not  in- 
undated by  a  wave  of  immigration,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  Dominion  in  recent  years.  During  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
5,000,000,  received  about  70,000  immigrants.  Canada,  how- 
ever, during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  a 
population  also  of  5,000,000  received  some  2,000,00  immi- 
grants. The  Dominion  received  therefore  28  times  as  many 
newcomers  as  the  United  States  at  a  like  stage  of  growth.  It 
may  be  well  to  note  further  too  perhaps  that  relatively  few  of 
the  immigrants  into  the  United  States  during  that  early  period 
came  from  South  and  East  Europe  whereas  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  recent  influx  into  Canada  hails  from  that 
region.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  immigrant  from  South 
Eastern  Europe  engenders  certain  social  and  national  prob- 
k'ms  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  nature. 

If  it  be  necessary  further  to  emphasize  the  essential  grav- 
ity of  Canada's  problem,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
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fact  that  the  volume  of  immigration  into  the  Dominion,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  average  annual  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  Canada  during  the  three  years  1912-14  was  380,- 
515,  while  for  the  United  States  the  annual  influx  averaged 
1,084,848.  When  we  recall  the  fact,  however,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1913  was  approximately  thir- 
teen times  larger  than  that  of  Canada,  it  is  obvious  at  once 
that  the  movement  of  immigration  into  the  Dominion,  relative 
to  population,  was  four  times  greater  than  that  into  the  neigh- 
boring Republic. 

Of  the  many  diverse  racial  streams  which  comprise  the 
flow  of  immigration  into  Canada  there  is  none  which  occa- 
sions greater  popular  interest,  if  not  concern,  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  province  of  Canada  than  the  Asiatic.  Racially  the 
Oriental  immigration  problem  is  three-fold,  concerned  as  it  is 
with  the  somewhat  varying  national  traits,  conditions  of  life 
and  political  affiliations  of  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
East  Indian.  Fundamentally,  however,  in  its  economic,  social 
and  political  aspects  the  problem  is  largely  the  same  for  the 
three  groups. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  problems  occasioned  by  the 
influx  of  Orientals  should,  in  the  main,  be  alike  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  a  measure,  too,  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  mind  and  the  varying  prejudices  are  the  same  in 
the  two  countries.  Yet  in  respect  of  one  very  important  phase, 
at  least,  of  Asiatic  immigration  the  situation  in  Canada  is 
essentially  different.  The  East  Endian  immigrant,  be  it  noted, 
is  a  British  citizen.  His  exclusion,  therefore,  from  the  Do- 
minion becomes  doubly  difficult.  It  involves  at  once  the  ques- 
tion of  empire  relationships. 

There  have  been  few  inter-imperial  problems  within  the 
British  empire  more  perplexing  and  fraught  with  greater 
possibility  of  disaster  than  this  adjustment  of  relation- 
ships between  races.     The  East  Indian,  as  much  a  citizen 
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of  the  empire  as  a  Canadian  or  Australian,  resents  being  re- 
fused freedom  of  residence  in  certain  portions  of  that  very 
same  empire.  He  is  able  to  point  with  pride  to  his  honorable 
record  on  many  battlefields  in  support  of  the  British  flag.  His 
claim  of  the  right  of  free  immigration  to  the  territories  of 
the  self-governing  Dominions  appears  unanswerable.  And  so 
indeed  it  has  appeared  to  many  people  of  the  British  Isles  and 
elsewhere,  who  for  the  most  part,  have  not  lived  in  close  con- 
tact with  Asiatic  or  African  peoples.  To  point  to  the  fact 
that  England  itself  has  always  been  open  to  these  races,  adds 
but  little,  however,  to  the  discussion.  While  En^-land  is  in 
theory  open  to  them,  it  in  fact  attracts  but  few  to  itself  on  ac- 
count of  its  climate  and  its  thickly  populated  area.  The  eyes 
of  the  East  Indian  are  turned  from  his  own  densely  inhabited 
country  to  the  great  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  several  Do- 
minions, which,  moreover,  save  for  the  greater  part  of  Can- 
ada, offer  to  him  congenial  climatic  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa,  recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  social  problems  pro- 
duced when  white  and  colored  societies  are  incorporated  in  the 
same  community,  have  sought  to  stem  the  tide.  They  are  not 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  many  virtues  of  the  Asiatics. 
Indeed  their  desire  to  restrict,  if  not  to  exclude,  the  immigra- 
tion of  these  peoples  is  based  in  very  large  part  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation.  It  is  not  an  outcome  so  much  of 
prejudice  against  color  or  religion  as  of  an  apprehensive  re- 
spect for  the  undeniable  capabilities  of  the  Oriental. 

The  situation  as  it  appears  in  British  Columbia  is  but  a 
more  recent  phase  of  the  problem  which  first  made  itself  felt 
in  the  Dominions  south  of  the  equator.  In  the  South  African 
colonics  as  early  as  1859  employers  were  glad  to  import  labor- 
ers from  India  under  the  indenture  system.  It  was  intended 
that  the  workers  should  return  to  India  on  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service.  Many,  however,  for  various  reasons,  re- 
mained in  South  Africa  and  engaged  in  gardening  and  in 
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retail  and  other  lines  of  business.  There  are  now  some  150,000 
of  these  people  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  the  hope 
of  remedying,  in  part  at  least,  this  condition  of  affairs,  a 
severely  restrictive  policy  was  adopted  some  years  ago.  An  ex- 
cessively heavy  poll  tax  was  imposed  alike  on  men,  women, 
and  children  over  a  specified  age.  ^Moreover,  a  move  was  made 
openly  to  question  the  legality  of  marriages  contracted  ac- 
cording to  Hindu,  Moslem,  and  Sikh  rites,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  children  born  in  such  wedlock.  Difficult  situations  have 
arisen  also  in  the  other  Dominions,  although  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Thus  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  land  at  \^ancouver 
in  July,  1914,  by  a  considerable  body  of  Hindus  who  had 
reached  that  port  on  the  Komogata  Maru.  Doubtless  the  ex- 
perience of  South  Africa  served  as  a  sign  post  of  warning  to 
Canada  and  Australia.  In  any  event  the  number  of  East  In- 
dians domiciled  in  these  two  countries  is  relatively  small. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  England,  this  is 
not  a  local  issue  capable  of  settlement  by  purely  local  or  even 
Dominion  legislation.  It  is  an  imperial  question  of  the  widest 
dimensions.  The  British  authorities  have  occupied  a  position 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  they  must  face 
the  fact  that  Canada.  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  as  self- 
governing  states,  steadfastly  insist  on  maintaining  their  right 
of  determining  the  character  and  make-up  of  their  popula- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  government  cannot, 
even  if  it  would,  ignore  the  call  of  protest  from  India  against 
colonial  oppression.  The  then  viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Hard- 
inge,  was  moved  to  action,  a  few  years  ago,  by  public  demon- 
strations in  Bombay,  Delhi,  and  other  cities.  He  demanded 
of  the  British  authorities  a  thorough  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion ;  adding  that  in  case  the  charges  by  the  East  Indians  were 
sustained  an  emphatic  protest  would  be  lodged  against  "the 
inhuman  treatment  of  a  loyal  section  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects." At  the  same  time,  General  Botha,  the  premier  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  informed  the  authorities  that  while 
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the  Union  was  earnestly  anxious  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
empire  as  a  whole  it  could  not  disregard  its  own  future  wel- 
fare. Popular  feeling  in  Canada  and  the  Australasian  States 
also  was  sympathetic  to  the  claims  of  imperial  good  will  yet 
determined  to  safeguard  the  several  national  interests.  Any 
direct  interference  with  the  Dominions  in  their  course  of  ac- 
tion by  the  British  authorities  would  doubtless  have  caused  a 
break  in  the  present  relations.  Happily,  however,  this  did  not 
preclude  the  exercise  by  England  of  a  policy  of  moral  suasion ; 
a  policy  which  at  once  was  met  by  one  equally  moderate  on 
the  part  of  the  Dominions. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  England's  position  had  an 
additional  point  of  difficulty.  The  uneducated  Indians  looked 
upon  the  British  sovereign  as  their  all-powerful  protector. 
Knowing  nothing  of  constitutional  limitations  and  the  implica- 
tions of  colonial  self-government  and  believing  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  they  naturally  turned  in  their  distress  to  Britain 
for  help.  If  under  the  circumstances  they  had  found  that  the 
British  authorities  were  unable  to  shield  their  kindred  from 
colonial  harassment,  a  situation  of  serious  proportions  might 
easily  have  arisen.  With  this  essential  fact  clearly  before  the 
Dominions  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  policy  was  evolved  which, 
in  the  main,  was  not  excessively  severe. 

In  order  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  reached 
the  Hon.  W.  L.  MacKenzie  King,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor, 
was  sent  to  London  by  the  Canadian  government.  The  Re- 
port of  this  mission,  issued  in  1908,  gave  ample  evidence  of 
careful  and  exhaustive  deliberation.  It  was  agreed,  to  quote 
from  Mr.  King's  report,  that  the  native  of  India  was  not  re- 
garded as  "a  person  suited  to  this  country  (Canada) :  that 
accustomed  as  many  of  them  are  to  the  conditions  of  a  tropic- 
al climate,  and  possessing  manners  and  customs  so  unlike  those 
of  our  own  people,  their  inability  to  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  surroundings  entirely  different  could  not  do  other  than  en- 
tail an  amount  of  privation  and  suffering  which  would  render 
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a  discontinuance  of  such  immigration  most  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  themselves/'  The  foregoing  senti- 
mental grounds  for  exclusion  were  supplemented  by  the  fol- 
lowing practical  means. 

First,  steamship  companies  were  given  to  understand  that 
any  attempts  on  their  part  to  solicit  or  stimulate  Indian  im- 
migration would  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Second,  it  was  agreed  to  include  Canada  amongst  the 
countries  to  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Indian  Emigration  Act 
of  1883,  coolies  under  contract  were  forbidden  to  emigrate. 

Third,  the  amount  of  money  which  immigrants  were  re- 
([uired  to  have  was  increased  from  $25  to  $200. 

Fourth,  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to  Indian  immigrants  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Immigration  Act,  which  requires  the  exclusion 
of  immigrants  who  have  come  to  Canada  otherwise  than  by 
continuous  journey  from  the  countries  of  which  they  are  na- 
tives or  citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  purchased  in  those 
countries. 

Although  Canada  does  not  therefore  expressly  exclude 
immigrants  from  India  the  effect  of  the  regulations  is  virtual 
exclusion.  As  yet  there  are  no  direct  steamship  connections 
between  India  and  Canada.  In  short.  East  Indian  immigra- 
tion is  subject  almost  entirely  to  general  regulations.  In  time 
doubtless  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  special  regulations  to 
fit  the  specific  case. 

That  the  agreement  reached  during  1908  has  been  at- 
tended by  the  results  desired  will  at  once  be  evident  from  the 
table  below.  For  purposes  of  comparison  statistics  of  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  immigration  are  also  included. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
increase  which  appeared  in  the  number  of  East  Indian  immi- 
grants during  the  three  years  following  1905,  the  people  of 
British  Columbia  should  have  become  suddenly  and  genuinely 
alarmed.    And,  be  it  noted  too,  the  total  population  of  the  Pa- 
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cific  Coast  province  was  at  the  time  not  over  350,000.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  number  of  East  Indians  in  Can- 
ada is  decHning  through  natural  causes,  and  through  a  gradu- 
al seepage  into  other  countries. 

Before  turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  reasons  under- 
lying the  opposition  in  British  Columbia  to  the  Asiatic  immi- 
grant let  us  note  the  growth  and  conditions  of  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  movements. 

Prior  to  1900  the  influx  of  Japanese  into  Canada  was 
quite  negligible.  Since  that  date,  however,  some  19,000  of 
them  have  entered  the  country.  Naturally  most  of  them  re- 
main in  the  Pacific  Coast  province,  chiefly  doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  its  more  equable  climate.  Considerably  less  than  one 
half  become  naturalized  citizens.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
conditions,  and  particularly  because  of  tlie  relative  sparseness 
of  population  of  the  province,  the  people  of  British  Columbia 
became  concerned  over  the  increasing  number  of  Japanese  who 
were  arriving  in  \'ancouver.  When,  therefore,  somewhat  over 
7,000  of  them  entered  the  country  during  1908,  an  official  in- 
quiry was  instituted  into  the  reasons  and  conditions  of  the 
movement.  This  led  to  an  agreement  between  Canada  and 
Japan,  whereby  the  issue  of  passports  for  Japanese  coming  to 
Canada  was  to  be  limited  to  some  486  annually.  A\'hile  the  im- 
migration statistics  at  once  reflected  the  effect  of  this  under- 
standing, there  have  frequently  been  years  in  which  the  num- 
ber entering  the  country  has  exceeded  the  figure  agreed  upon. 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  Japanese  who  have  once 
])een  admitted  may  re-enter  the  Dominion  after  a  visit  to  their 
native  land  without  affecting  the  assigned  quota.  In  prac- 
tice, therefore,  Japan  herself  is  controlling  the  immigration  of 
her  subjects  to  Canada,  and  the  terms  of  the  understanding 
are  being  observed. 

Chinese  immigration  antedated  in  Canada,  as  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  movement  from  either  of  the  Asiatic  countries. 
The  influx  of  Chinese,  moreover,  has  been  much  the  largest 
of  the  three.     And  this  has  been  true  in  the  face  of  adverse 
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legislation  and  an  attitude  which,  in  the  main,  has  been  inhos- 
pitable. At  the  time  of  the  1901  census,  there  were  17,000 
Chinese  in  the  Dominion.  The  number  of  immigrants  during 
the  next  eighteen  years  was  37,000.  A  head-tax  of  $50  upon 
each  individual  of  Chinese  origin  not  belonging  to  the  exempt 
classes,  was  first  imposed  in  1885.  In  1901  the  tax  was  in- 
creased to  $100,  and  in  1904  to  $500,  the  last,  doubtless,  on  ac- 
count of  the  feeling  in  the  Pacific  province.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  exempt  classes  are  merchants,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren; consular  officers,  their  families  and  suites;  teachers, 
students,  and  men  of  science.  Notwithstanding  the  large  head- 
tax,  the  number  of  incoming  Chinese  increased  rapidly  up  to 
1914,  since  which  time  the  decline  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the 
war  induced  scarcity  of  passenger  ships.  As  would  be,  antici- 
pated, the  head-tax  collections  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  Thus  between  1885 
and  1918  Chinese  immigrants  paid  in  this  form  over  $18,000,- 
000.  The  very  fact  that  the  Chinese,  in  this  sense  at  least, 
are  looked  upon  as  a  paying  investment,  has  the  unfortunate 
result  of  confusing  the  true  merits  of  the  case.  The  fiscal 
argument  probably  enjoys  a  prominence  out  of  proportion  to 
its  real  weight. 

In  the  light  of  statistical  evidence,  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  in  British  Columbia  the  Orientals  are  not  industrious, 
temperate  and  law-abiding.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  they  are 
undesirable  on  account  of  physical  and  mental  deficiencies. 
Indeed,  the  facts  indicate  that  the  Asiatics  of  Canada  furnish 
a  smaller  ratio  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane  and  idiotic, 
and  diseased  persons  than  most  European  countries.  More- 
over, they  reveal  a  comparative  freedom  from  dependence 
upon  charitable  organizations  and  their  tendency  to  criminali- 
ty is  also  relatively  small.  There  arc  other  and  familiar 
grounds,  however,  on  which  the  general  opposition  to  the 
Oriental  is  based — racial,  economic,  and  social. 

The  racial  barrier  between  Canadians  and  the  Asiatics  is 
accentuated  by  the  color  factor.    The  Orientals  are  not  accept- 
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ed  on  the  same  terms  as  the  immigrant  representatives  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  white  race.  While  many  mission- 
aries, scholars,  and  travellers  feel  no  antipathy  toward  the 
colored  races,  it  is  not  so  with  the  average  person.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  color  constitutes  a  difference  that  is  not  to  be 
disregarded. 

Undoubtedly,  the  argument  which  has  been  used  most  ef- 
fectively is  the  economic.  At  least  it  is  the  one  which  im- 
pinges most  directly  upon  the  living  conditions  of  the  citizen. 
The  Asiatic  is  accustomed  to  work  longer  hours  for  smaller 
wages,  and  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
On  the  other  hand  the  whole  trend  of  labor  in  western  coun- 
tries has  been  toward  shorter  hours,  larger  wages  and  a  higher 
scale  of  living.  As  a  consequence,  Canadian  labor  organiza- 
tions are  vigorously  opposed  to  their  introduction.  Employ- 
ers, in  many  cases,  have  secretly  approved  the  swelling  of  the 
labor  supply.  The  landed  interests,  however,  have  come  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  opposition,  as  a  result  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Orientals  in  agriculture.  While  not  affected 
so  directly  by  the  matter,  the  general  public  is  also  more  or  less 
opposed,  and  this  is  probably  so  because  of  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  racial  antipathy. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  popular  view 
the  Chinese  are  less  to  be  desired  than  the  Japanese  on  racial 
grounds.  The  former  seem  less  disposed  to  yield  to  the  as- 
similative influences.  The  accept  conditions  of  life  which  the 
Japanese  would  not  endure.  Race  traits  seem  more  deeply  in- 
grained with  them.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  held 
to  be  the  less  desirable  on  economic  grounds.  They,  much 
more  than  the  Chinese,  are  going  into  many  and  varied  occu- 
pations ;  their  competition  is  already  being  keenly  felt  in  many 
Hues  of  business  activity.  To  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the 
typical  Oriental  they  add  enterprise  and  ambition.  This  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  revealed  in  their  agricultural  un- 
dertakings.   The  Chinese  are  relatively  more  inclined  to  lease 
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land,  the  Japanese  to  buy.  It  is  a  contrast  between  transiency 
and  permanency. 

A  point  which  in  popular  discussions  receives  scant  at- 
tention because  it  has  a  less  immediate  application,  is  the  so- 
cial, or  assimilation,  factor.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  it  is,  or  should 
be,  the  weightiest  of  the  arguments.  It  is  probably  true  that 
even  with  a  much  restricted  immigration,  assimilation  is  un- 
likely to  occur  in  the  desired  degree,  while  with  large  numbers 
it  would  not  take  place  at  all.  And  probably,  too,  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  amalgamation  of  the  races  through  intermar- 
riage would  take  place  only  in  the  event  of  a  reasonably  com- 
plete assimilation  and  modification  of  the  relations  now  ex- 
istent between  them. 

We  cannot  but  agree  with  Professor  Fairchild  that 
"America  is  something  more  than  merely  a  section  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  a  set  of  standards,  customs,  ideals,  in- 
stitutions, mores,  embodied  and  personified,  in  a  group  of 
people."  The  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
upon  them,  therefore,  the  obligation  to  safeguard  and  advance 
the  civilization  which  is  theirs.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  the  immigrant?"  we  may  therefore  perhaps 
agree  to  encourage  him  kindly  but  firmly  to  stay  at  home 
until  we  have  devised  effective  measures  for  giving  him  more 
fully  what  he  comes  for  and  deserves,  while  safeguarding  the 
peculiar  glories  of  American  life — for  ourselves,  for  him,  and 
for  his  posterity." 

JAPANESE-AMERICAN  RELATIONS* 
By  Sakuzo  Yosiiino 

The  wave  of  the  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  California 
has  risen  again  to  disturl)  the  ])eaccful  relations  oi  the  two 
friendly  nations.     Undoubtedly  there  arc  serious  misunder- 

"TMk  arlirlr  in  a  fra-  IrnnHhil'um  h]'  J!oii  Mcni/i  iif  I'mfcxHiir  ytmltitui'K  <liHC\iHni<)iiK  nf  Jnpnn- 
rnr-Amcrirfin  riUilitrni',  upiicdiinu  in  Tli(  Ciiitral  Hii-jnr,  titi  iiifluciitinl  JnpiiiirKC  monthly,  for 
Ortnbcr,    1920. 
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standings  and  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans which  have  necessarily  accelerated  the  present  agitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  to  note  that  Japan's 
militaristic  policies  in  the  Far  East  and  Siberia,  with  their 
errors  and  various  malicious  rumors  arising  therefrom  were 
also  responsible.  While  we  may  demand  justice  from  the 
Americans,  we  must  thus  stop  to  reflect  upon  our  own  policy. 

The  present  negotiations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan,  centering  upon  the  California  anti-Japan- 
ese movement,  involves  two  important  vital  problems,  namely, 
the  proposed  land  legislation  in  California  and  the  revision  of 
the  Gentlemen's  Agreement.  The  former  aims  at  a  discrimi- 
nator>'  treatment  of  the  Japanese  nationals  already  admitted 
and  the  latter  at  a  further  restriction  of  the  Japanese  immigra- 
tion to  American  soil.  Upon  both  of  these  points  Japan 
has  upheld  her  national  interest  carefully  to  this  date.  But 
now  her  tendency  seems  to  be  to  concede  altogether  on  the 
immigration  agreement  in  order  to  gain  her  point  upon  the 
discriminatory  legislation.  Such  a  plan  for  compromise,  how- 
ever feasible  it  may  appear,  is  not  at  all  an  easy  one  to  realize. 
This  conviction  is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  existing  conditions 
in  America,  particularly  the  governmental  system. 

Take,  for  example,  the  three  possible  methods  reported  in 
the  press  as  suggested  by  the  Tokyo  Government,  in  overcom- 
ing the  proposed  legislation :  ( 1 )  establishment  of  a  Joint  High 
Commission  to  investigate;  (2)  legal  procedure  against  its 
constitutionality;  and  (3)  appeal  on  the  basis  of  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  international  treaty. 

The  Joint  High  Commission  plan,  though  it  may  be  wise 
in  settling  the  immigration  question,  will  be  of  but  slight  use 
in  reducing  the  tension  over  the  CaHfornia  land  question.  Cal- 
ifornia's discriminatory  legislation  is  solely  in  the  hands  of 
that  State  and  the  Federal  Government  can  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter.  Its  opinion  thus  will  act,  at  best,  merely  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  State.     Even  if  the  Federal  Government  may 
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concede  the  establishment  of  such  a  Commission,  it  is  further 
doubtful  whether  the  Commission  will  act  in  sympathy  with 
and  in  favor  of  Japan's  claims  and  whether  California  will 
actually  accept  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  particularly  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  unfavorable  to  her.  In  either  case  the  settle- 
ment of  one  issue  will  bring  up  another  source  of  discontent. 
Even  though  the  Commission  should  decide  the  immigration 
question  harmoniously,  we  could  place  very  little  hope  upon 
its  probable  workings  with  regard  to  the  California  land  legis- 
lation. 

The  second  method — to  raise  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality in  a  court — is  indeed  plausible,  but  equally  discouraging. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  such  precedents  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation may  be  questioned  on  the  ground  of  an  infringement 
upon  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  However,  the  existing  conditions 
in  America  throw  no  favorable  light  upon  its  possible  outcome. 
The  American  courts,  however  non-political  and  impartial  in 
their  constitution  and  aims,  are  not  likely  to  act  speedily,  as  is 
shown  by  the  test  case  of  Ozawa  in  re  his  naturalization  right. 
The  question  involved  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  its 
decision,  no  matter  whether  it  is  pro  or  con,  can  not  possibly 
avoid  further  complication  6f  Japanese-American  relations. 
For,  if  it  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  American  view  it  will 
doubtless  cause  added  dissatisfaction  in  Japan ;  while,  if  it  be 
ruled  in  favor  of  Japan,  the  American  people  will  scarcely 
be  satisfied  with  the  decision.  Admitted  that  there  is  room  for 
a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  constitutional  rights,  it  re- 
mains a  tedious  and  slow  process,  perhaps  futile. 

The  last  method — to  make  an  appeal  on  the  grounds  of 
the  international  treaty — also  appears  quite  reasonable  but, 
like  the  preceding  case,  is  unpractical.  Here  again  we  can  re- 
cognize the  possibility  of  legal  discussion  but  the  judges  will 
not  be  ready  to  render  speedy  opinions. 
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This  brief  review  leaves  us  still  facing  the  storm  without 
hope  of  a  clear  day.  However,  the  Joint  High  Commission 
plan,  with  slight  modification  may  bring  about  happier  re- 
sults. It  is  highly  advisable,  before  proceeding  so  far  as  to 
adopt  an  official  Joint  High  Commission,  to  constitute  some 
form  of  an  unofficial  research  council  composed  of  the  com- 
petent leaders  from  the  two  nations,  where  free  study  and 
impartial  discussions  may  be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  expos- 
ing the  real  underlying  cause  of  the  difficulties  and  to  discover- 
ing harmonious  procedure  in  solving  them. 

All  in  all,  the  present  crisis  is  the  most  serious  and  deli- 
cate which  has  arisen  in  Japanese-American  relations.  It  is 
highly  regrettable  that  California  has  come  to  apply  such 
high-handed  discrimination  to  the  Japanese  nationals.  Such  a 
procedure,  we  are  ready  to  state,  is  indisputably  unjust  and 
goes  far  to  transgress  a  gentleman-like  action.  On  this  ground 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  protest  strongly  and  appeal  emphatically 
to  the  conscience  of  the  American  thinking  public.  And,  if 
our  sincere  protest  and  demand  should  remain  unanswered 
and  if  America  should  never  amend  her  injustice  in  any  way 
w^hatsoever,  Japan  then  should  be  justified  in  taking  to  the  re- 
fractory measure  of  her  own  discretion.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  sincerely  hope  that  Japan  will  reflect  upon  her  policies 
and  possible  follies  in  order  to  make  her  cause  just.  We  must 
contend  against  injustice  until  justice  is  a  victor,  but  we  must 
also  be  willing  to  study  carefully  the  underlying  causes  and  to 
correct  errors  wherever  correction  is  due. 


THE  PAN- PACIFIC  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 
By  T.  C.  Frys 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  origin  and  present  center  of  an  organ- 
ization of  men  interested  in  progress  along  a  great  variety  of  lines,  whose 
object  is  the  development  of  the  Pacific.  This  organization  is  known  as 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  It  is  not  only  broad  in  its  scope,  but  is  an  ex- 
tremely live  organization.  It  has  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  or  having  large 
possessions  therein,  to  recognize  the  need  of  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  vast  region.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  carry  out  plans  involving  many  nations  and  to  carry  them  to  a 
successful  issue.  Its  activities  avoid  the  jealousies  which  any  exception- 
ally active  government  would  arouse  among  its  neighbors. 

The  Union  in  the  spring  of  1920  issued  invitations  to  the  govern- 
ments and  scientific  institutions  of  the  Pacific  and  its  rim  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Congress  to  meet  in  Honolulu  August 
3  to  21,  1920,  with  a  view  to  securing  discussions  and  some  well  con- 
sidered opinions  as  to  what  scientific  work  is  most  urgent  in  the  Pacific. 
About  102  delegates  were  present,  of  whom  about  60  were  from  outside 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  regions  represented  were  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Tahiti,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  meetings  was  that  of  doing  by  co- 
operation. 

The  specific  results  of  this  Congress  are  embodied  in  the  resolutions 
which  appeared  in  Science,  October  8  and  15,  1920.  The  full  papers  and 
discussions  are  being  printed  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  In  the  limited 
space  here  only  three  of  the  chief  ideas  can  be  considered.  These  are 
selected  for  their  public  interest. 

There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  the  United  States.  It  is  likely  that  the  same  is  true  of  other 
countries.  It  is  not  restricted  to  uneducated  people.  Most  of  us  think  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  few  insignificant  dots  away  out  in  the  ocean. 
Perhaps  this  is  true  because  they  are  shown  on  so  small  a  scale  in  our 
school  geographies.  It  is  usually  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  that  if  the 
group  composing  the  eight  largest  islands  were  superimposed  upon  a  map 
of  the  United  States  on  the  same  scale,  with  Hawaii  at  one  extreme  on 
Washington,  D.  C,  that  Niihau  at  the  other  extreme,  would  reach  Toledo, 
Ohio;  but  the  smallest  islands  of  the  group  would  be  scattered  north- 
westward as  far  as  Missoula,  Montana. 
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Again,  one  is  apt  to  consider  that  once  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
reached  he  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group  of  dots  standing  as  the  usual 
concept  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  But,  the  shortest  journey  from 
Hawaii  is  back  again  to  San  Francisco.  Since  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
perhaps  the  best  known  group  of  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific,  they 
serve  well  to  illustrate  the  situation.  The  Pan-Pacific  Congress  con- 
sidered better  maps  to  be  one  essential  and  recommends  work  to  that 
end  in  geology,  topography  and  coast  and  geodetic  surveys. 

Of  the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the  Polynesians  are  the 
most  important.  Here  is  a  race  which  commands  the  respect  of  the  white 
man.  Long  before  there  was  any  Columbus  to  discover  America  these 
resourceful  people  made  trips  of  2500  miles,  deliberately,  in  open  canoes, 
without  compass,  from  Tahiti  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  longest  of  these  compares  very  well  with  the  distance 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  San  Salvador.  And  these  people  took  their 
chief  food  plants  with  them.  This  race  is  believed  to  have  come  through 
India  and  migrated  eastward.  Some  consider  India  one  of  their  stop- 
ping places  on  the  way  from  the  Land  of  Caanan.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  Caucasians,  an  unexpected  feeling  of  kinship  and  respect  for  their 
ability  goes  with  acquaintance.  Their  history  is  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth,  though  the  younger  generation  is  dropping  the  chant  with  the 
incoming  of  reading.  If  we  do  not  get  the  anthropology  of  the  Poly- 
nesians recorded  within  the  next  25  years  the  old  people  will  be  gone  and 
the  records  lost  forever.  The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Congress  therefore 
recommends  this  as  a  scientific  work  of  the  first  importance. 

The  carrying  of  food  plants  during  migrations  involves  a  similarity 
in  names  for  these  through  the  various  language  changes.  The  study  of 
native  foods  and  the  native  names  for  them  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the 
anthropological  investigation;  and  thus  becomes  urgent  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  land  flora.  In  order  to  complete  such  work  within 
the  next  25  years  cooperation  is  necessary  among  countries,  institutions 
and  individuals. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  by  biologists  that  microscopic  green  plants 
suspended  in  the  sea  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  receive  light  for  the 
production  of  carbohydrates,  are  the  chief  original  source  of  food  for 
marine  animals,  just  as  grass  and  fodder  are  for  land  animals,  even  the 
camivora.  These  organisms,  chiefly  diatoms,  are  not  equally  abundant 
in  different  seasons  nor  in  different  localities.  Since  their  abundance 
largely  determines  the  "pasturage  value"  of  the  ocean  it  is  surely  of 
prime  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  food  fishes,  that  we  find  out 
all  we  can  about  these  microscopic  plants.    We  should  know  what  they 
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are,  the  conditions  which  they  require  for  Hfe,  their  names,  their  relation 
to  ocean  currents,  and  their  relative  food  value.  Thus,  the  Congress 
recommends  that  the  Governments  bordering  the  Pacific  cooperate  in  the 
study  of  the  oceanography  of  its  waters. 

In  most  cases  we  do  not  know  the  biological  routes  by  which  the  sub- 
stances of  the  microscopic  sea  plants  become  the  substance  of  animals 
serving  as  food  for  man.  There  is  also  much  uncertainty  concerning 
how  much  and  in  what  manner  most  of  the  substance  of  the  larger 
marine  plants  reaches  us.  We  need  to  know  the  same  things  of  these 
that  we  do  of  the  suspended  microscopic  forms  before  we  can  hope  to 
help  nature  in  conservation.  We  may  be  eradicating  the  destroyers  of 
the  enemies  of  food  animals  through  sheer  ignorance  of  the  biological 
relations  of  species.  Who  knows  whether  the  hair  seal  is  most  harmful 
to  salmon  or  to  the  enemies  of  the  salmon  ?  Thus  a  biological  survey  of 
the  Pacific  is  of  prime  importance  and  is  recommended  by  the  Congress. 
However,  the  undertaking  is  so  great,  the  area  so  large,  and  the  workers 
comparatively  so  few,  that  cooperation  is  the  only  logical  plan. 

The  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  meeting  once  every  three  years, 
leaving  the  next  place  of  meeting  to  a  committee  of  three,  the  American 
member  of  which  is  Dr.  W.  T.Vaughan  of  the  United  States  Geological 
survey. 
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Primitive  Society.    By  Robert  H.  Lowie.    Boni  and  Liveright. 

"Primitive  Society"  is  no  showman's  bill  of  quaint  antics  and  amus- 
ing incidents.  It  is  an  organized  consideration  of  social  regulations,  legal 
concepts,  and  political  devices  in  civilizations  other  than  our  own.  It  is 
a  gold  mine,  but  no  philosopher's  stone,  for  the  sociologist,  the  historian, 
the  student  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  soc- 
ially conscious  men.  A  rational  society  can  only  be  founded  on  the  util- 
ization of  fact:  a  truism  that  commonly  escapes  attention.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  competency  of  the  facts.  Sir  Henry  Maine's  "Ancient 
I/aw"  and  Morgan's  "Ancient  Society"  will  not  serve.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  "Primitive  Society"  the  social  philosopher  no  longer  has  excuse 
for  dependence  on  the  inadequate  range  of  facts  and  the  viewpoint  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

So  long  as  our  attempts  at  consciously  improving  the  social  struc- 
ture are  conditioned  by  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  we 
habitually  assume  the  organic  basis  and  fixity  of  our  customs,  they 
cannot  be  called  rational.  We  grow  up  in  a  society  which  condones  a 
double  standard  of  morality  and  unhesitatingly  bases  its  legislation  on 
the  fimdamentals  of  the  common  law :  yet  their  inevitability  is  by  no 
means  so  obvious  from  the  extra  civilizational  point  of  view  which  Dr. 
lyowie  maintains.  Does  any  man  pretend  to  feel  the  full  futility  of  many 
of  our  political  axioms  who  has  not  seen  their  caricature  in  the  central 
African  kingdoms?  Japanese  art  proved  a  freshening  wind  bringing 
to  the  artist  consciousness  of  the  limitations  of  his  convention :  quite  in 
the  same  way  the  valid  among  our  social  relations  stands  revealed  in  the 
light  of  the  social  mechanisms  of  other  civilizations.  That  we  lump 
them  together  as  "primitive"  because  of  their  lack  of  material  advan- 
tages and  excessive  interest  in  the  emotional  sides  of  existence,  makes 
the  contrast  no  less  valuable. 

Coming  to  grips  with  the  intricate  formal  regulations  in  diverse 
civilizations  is  no  mean  task.  Dr.  Lowie's  method  consists  in  treating 
those  social  devices  which  condition  the  more  intimate  relations  of  the 
individual  before  those  which  determine  wider  social  cohesion.  Mar- 
riage, polygamy,  the  family,  kinship  usages,  the  sib  (the  clan  of  other 
writers)  and  its  histor}',  the  status  of  women,  property,  associations, 
rank,  government,  and  justice  represent  the  sequence  and  range  of  his 
chapters,  but  there  is  no  artificial  attempt  to  sever  any  one  from  the 
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others.  Where  it  proves  expedient,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  relevant  facts  from  other  spheres  to  preserve  a  faithful  pict- 
ure. One  cannot  conceive  of  the  family  as  a  social  agency  apart  from 
the  gerontocratic  government  of  the  Australian  natives,  the  position  of 
women  among  the  Asiatic  Kirgis,  the  industrial  division  of  the  African 
Masai,  or  the  men's  clubs  of  the  Melanesians.  The  range  of  facts 
utilized  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  addition  Dr.  Lowie  has  hit 
on  the  happy  device  of  using  a  few  fully  comprehended  societies  as 
his  staple  illustrative  material.  He  also  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
placing  the  popularly  overworked,  but  wretchedly  recorded,  Australian 
data  in  proper  perspective. 

Dr.  Lowie's  book  is  singularly  free  from  shop-worn  catch  words — 
migration  and  the  horde,  for  instance — which  for  some  years  have 
maintained  a  threadbare  existence  in  speculative  works.  Since  migra- 
tions present  exceptional  situations,  and  by  no  means  a  definite  stage 
in  social  developments,  now  that  the  discredited  Aryan  race  hypothesis 
has  been  finally  dismissed,  there  is  no  longer  reason  for  even  consider- 
ing such  supposititious  cases,  and  with  the  detritus  removed,  one  comes 
squarely  to  face  facts.  Dr.  Lowie  is  interested  in  fact,  in  social  mech- 
anisms as  they  are  to  the  observer  who  has  no  doctrinal  motive. 
Naturally  our  complacency  is  frequently  punctured.  The  smug  argu- 
ment for  our  moral  and  intellectual  supremacy  provided  by  a  belief  in 
a  state  of  primitive  sexual  communism,  somewhere  and  somehow  on 
this  globe,  has  no  more  effectiveness  than  a  sunday-school  homily, 
when  the  bogey  proves  a  man  of  straw. 

Dr.  Lowie's  theoretical  position  is  that  of  the  historically  minded 
American  school  of  anthropologists  developed  under  the  inspiration  of 
Franz  Boas.  The  genesis  and  function  of  each  social  factor  is  depen- 
dent only  on  its  specific  history.  Extreme  interpretive  principles,  evo- 
lutionary or  diffusionist,  have  no  place  among  his  theoretical  tools.  The 
result  is  a  refreshing  sanity  in  reconstruction  where  the  direct  historical 
documents  are  not  forthcoming. 

Avoiding  an  artificial  speculative  scheme,  he  refrains  from  discrim- 
inating among  societies  according  to  a  standard  of  values,  which  like 
all  valuation  must  be  arbitrary.  He  is  content  with  the  sympathetic 
comprehension  and  appreciation  born  of  much  field  experience.  That 
he  can  discern  no  orderly  evolution  of  social  forms  in  our  past,  that  we 
have  permitted  our  industrial  development  to  far  outstrip  its  social 
counterpart,  does  not  bring  despair  of  rationally  improving  our  social 
structure,  should  we  succeed  in  challenging  its  pseudo-axioms. 

Leslie  Spier. 
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Letters  of  a  Javanese  Princess.    By  Raden  Adjeng  Kartini,  Alfred  A. 

Knopf. 

This  book  shows  conscious  purpose  in  an  awakening  ancient  world. 
Here  is  an  inner  voice  of  Asia,  delightfully  exotic  in  its  accent,  famil- 
iarly human  in  its  thought.  Kartini's  tale  is  of  a  woman's  will  to  power 
bursting  through  the  thrice  deadening  weight  of  swathing  custom,  de- 
grading philosophy,  and  fossilizing  inertia.  She  brought  western  edu- 
cation within  reach  of  her  people  and  in  its  train  the  possibility  of  a 
democratic  East.  I^she  Spier. 


A  Study  of  Poetry.    By  Bliss  Perry.    Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company. 

The  renascence  of  poetry,  distinctive  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
new  century,  has  been  attended  by  a  corresponding  revival  of  interest 
in  the  nature  of  poetry.  A  Study  of  Poetry  by  Bliss  Perry  is  the  most 
recent  contribution  to  a  subject  which  has  been  variously  approached 
in  the  last  few  years  by  such  estheticians  as  Bosanquet,  Croce  and 
Santayana,  such  psychologists  as  James  and  Ribot,  such  critics  as 
Alden,  Babbitt,  Fairchild,  Neilson  and  Patterson,  and  such  poets  as 
John  Drinkwater,  Max  Eastman  and  Amy  Lowell.  Professor  Perry 
brings  to  the  subject  a  wide  acquaintance  with  theories  of  poetry 
ancient  and  modem,  ranging  from  Aristotle's  Poetics  to  the  most  re- 
cent experiments  in  the  psychological  laboratory,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  much  poetry,  and  cultivated  appreciation..  With  characteristic  lucid- 
ity he  translates  the  erudite  and  technical  researches  of  the  laboratory 
oi  the  sensitive  divinations  of  the  mystic  into  clear  and  simple  exposi- 
tion. 

The  book  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Poetry  in 
General,  the  second,  with  The  Lyric  in  Particular.  The  first  chapter 
of  Part  I.  develops  the  thesis  that  poetry,  in  common  with  the  other 
fine  arts,  is  marked  by  a  threefold  process :  "a  certain  stimulus  or 
'impression,'  an  organism  which  reshapes  impressions,  and  then  an 
'expression'  of  these  transformed  impressions  into  the  terms  permitted 
by  some  specific  method."  The  second  chapter  on  The  Province  of 
Poetry  works  up  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  real  difference  between 
'the  poet'  and  other  men  is  to  be  traced  ...  in  his  capacity  for 
making  and  employing  verbal  images  of  a  certain  kind,  and  combining 
these  images  into  rhythmical  and  metrical  designs."  The  third  chap- 
ter— a  very  rich  chapter  indeed — deals  with  that  mysterious  "shaping 
spirit  of  imagination"  which,  by  a  process  of  selection,  combination  and 
re-presentations  of  images  really  calls  something  new  into  being.    The 
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fourth  chapter  deals  with  the  poet's  language,  those  word-symbols  which 
suggest  the  images  that  the  imagination  has  constructed.  The  fifth 
chapter  deals  with  the  difficult  subject  of  rhythm  and  metre  in  English 
verse  and  demonstrates  that,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  quantity, 
stress  and  syllable  all  play  a  part  in  our  poetry,  their  relative  emphases 
determined  largely  by  individual  temperament.  The  fifth  chapter  dis- 
cusses at  length  free  verse.  Although  the  author  is  tolerant  in  his 
attitude  toward  this  new-old  medium,  many  a  reader  will  find  his  own 
experience  verified  in  the  observation  that  "Those  of  us  who  have  read 
with  keen  momentary  enjoyment  thousands  of  pages  of  the  'New  Verse', 
are  frequently  surprised  to  find  how  little  of  it  stamps  itself  upon  the 
memory.  Intense  feeling  has  gone  into  these  formless  forms,  very 
certainly,  but  the  medium  soaks  up  the  feeling  like  blotting-paper.  In 
order  to  live,  poetr>'  must  be  plastic,  a  stark  embodiment  of  emotion, 
and  not  a  solution  of  emotion." 

Part  II,  dealing  with  the  lyric,  is  a  catholic  discussion  of  the  field 
of  lyric  poetry,  the  types,  and  the  schools.  It  is  a  clear  survey  though 
it  contains  little  that  is  fresh,  and  will  bring  less  satisfaction  to  the 
reader.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is  the  final  one  in  which  the 
present  status  of  the  lyric  is  discussed.  While  recognizing  that  much 
of  the  present  lyricism  is  thin,  or  in  the  language  of  Eastman,  "the 
expression  of  intense  emotion  rather  than  the  intense  expression  of 
emotion,"  Professor  Perry  concludes  with  the  optimistic  observation 
that,  "No  one  who  knows  contemporary  literature  will  deny  that  the 
lyric  is  nw  interpreting  the  finer  spirit  of  science,  the  drift  of  social 
progress,  and  above  all,  the  instincts  of  a  personal  emotion.  Through  it 
today,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  civilization,  the  heart  of  a  man 
can  reach  the  heart  of  mankind.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  lyric  will 
not  grow  still  more  significant  with  time,  freighted  more  and  more 
deeply  with  thought  and  passion  and  touched  with  a  richer  and  more 
magical  beauty.  vSome  appreciation  of  it,  no  matter  how  inadequate, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  spiritual  possessions  of  every  civilized  man." 

F.  M.  P. 


Letters  from  China  and  Japan.  By  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  Columbia  University,  and  Alice  Chipman  Dewey ;  edited 
by  Evelyn  Dewey.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

This  volume  of  311  pages  is  most  interesting  reading  especially  to 
university  people.  They  are  real  home  letters,  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation and  so  have  the  charm  of  intimacy  as  a  grace  added  to  the  virtue 
of  their  subject-matter.    In  them  we  see  dimly  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 
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the  family  of  a  imiversity  professor,  its  interests  and  its  outlook  on 
life.  The  letters  are  unsigned;  in  some  instances  a  single  caption  in- 
cludes excerpts  from  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey's  pens,  and  it  adds  zest 
to  one's  reading  to  discover  from  the  text,  who  is  the  author.  Ob- 
viously when  one  encounters,  "Mama  is  something  of  an  object  to  the 
country  people,"  or,  "about  this  stage  of  our  search  your  father  goes 
up  to  a  young  fellow,"  the  authorship  is  evident :  but  with  a  httle  famil- 
iarity the  two  styles  become  increasingly  differentiated.  Even  more 
interesting  than  this  surface  variety,  is  the  difference  in  the  two  points 
of  view.  One  sees  Japan  and  China  through  binocular  glasses,  not  only 
the  things  which  absorb  the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  but  those  ele- 
ments of  Ufe  which  the  philosopher's  wife  senses  more  deeply  than  he. 
This  is  no  more  strikingly  evidenced  than  in  the  two  letters  of  April 
19  and  April  22  in  which  the  same  geisha  party  is  described. 

The  Deweys  left  for  an  oriental  trip  early  in  1919.  It  was  to  have 
been  for  pleasure  only,  but  Dr.  Dewey  accepted  (just  as  he  left  San 
Francisco)  an  invitation  to  lecture  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 
This  lectureship  was,  in  part,  the  occasion  of  his  seeing  the  finest 
Japanese  life  with  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  few  Americans  can  have. 
The  courtesy,  unfailing  thoughtfulness  and  hospitality  of  their  Japanese 
hosts  very  greatly  moved  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  and  impelled  one  of  them 
to  write,  "I  shall  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  trying  to  make  up 
for  some  of  the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  that  so  abound  here."  After 
a  stay  of  eight  weeks  in  Japan  they  went  to  China,  landing  at  Shanghai, 
and  from  thence  to  Nanking,  eventually  to  Peking.  From  this  capital 
comes  the  last  letter  in  the  volume,  dated  August  4,  1919,  and  at  the 
writing  of  this  review  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  are  still  in  Peking. 

The  admirers  of  Japan  will  be  grateful  to  the  Deweys  for  their 
letters  concerning  Japan.  From  the  very  outset  they  were  sensitive  to 
the  Japanese  point  of  view.  They  quickly  caught  the  values  of  a  civili- 
zation so  ancient  and  so  complex  even  if  they  observed  it  through 
American  eyes;  they  were  responsive  to  the  opportunities  they  had  to 
learn  the  life  of  the  cultivated  Japanese  by  sharing  it.  The  temples 
and  showplaces  of  the  countr}-,  the  theatre  and  the  acting  of  the  great 
Ganjiro,  the  streets  and  the  shops,  the  schools  and  the  universities,  the 
hospitality  of  towns,  the  human  values  in  the  geisha  women,  they  touch 
upon  with  gentleness  as  well  as  frankness  and  admiration.  There  are 
only  occasional  hints  of  feeling  of  strain  in  Japan's  situation,  and  these 
hints  are  understanding  and  sympathetic  in  tone. 

On  reaching  China  the  Deweys  were  warmly  received  by  the 
returned  students  who,  as  Dr.  Dewey  has  it,  "form  a  distinct  category 
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here,"  and  he  became  keenly  interested  in  the  student  movement  in 
China.  It  was  a  wonderful  time  to  be  there:  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Versailles  still  sitting,  the  students  just  trying  out  their  imtested  and 
unsuspected  powers  to  influence  government  and  country,  and  soon  the 
affections  and  sympathies  of  the  Deweys  were  deeply  involved  for  the 
Chinese.  They  looked  back  upon  their  Japanese  visit  with  a  changed 
point  of  view,  interpreting  the  Japanese  now  from  this  strong  pro- 
Chinese  attitude.  It  would  require  a  much  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  the  Oriental  problems  than  the  casual  reader  possesses, 
to  appraise  this  change  in  the  Deweys'  attitude  quite  justly,  more  un- 
derstanding of  Dr.  Dewey's  philosophy  and  social  programme  than  can 
be  gleaned  from  this  one  volume.  However,  even  without  such  an 
appraisal,  the  casual  reader  can  follow  with  lively  interest  these  accoimts 
of  Chinese  life  and  manners.  It  would  seem  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey 
saw  everything  and  met  every  kind  of  person,  so  that  when  you  close 
the  volume  you  feel  that  you  have  seen  China  quite  as  truly  as  if  you 
had  been  there.  Indeed,  I  wonder  if  you  have  not  more  truly  seen  it 
than  most  Americans  do.  For  though  they  saw  the  dirt,  poverty,  dis- 
eases, the  limitations  and  inertia  of  China,  they  saw  also  its  soul  awaking 
and  girding  itself  for  the  struggle  which — we  all  hope — may  reveal  that 
soul  to  itself  and  to  the  world.  T   E   P 


Have  We  a  Far  Eastern  Policy?     By  Charles  H.  Sherrill.     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  writer  of  this  book  which  raises  a  question  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  travel  in  many  lands,  including  Japan  and  China,  has  had  some 
diplomatic  experience,  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  Foreign  Missions 
conducted  by  a  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  and  during  the 
Great  War  was  adjutant  general  of  New,  York  in  charge  of  the  federal 
draft,  he  has  written  books  recording  his  travels  and  experiences, 
and  books  that  have  shown  mature  consideration  of  international  prob- 
lems like  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Far  Eastern  question.  This  book 
is  a  combination  of  both.  Nearly  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
intimate  views  of  the  people  and  scenes  of  the  Far  East — an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  keen  and  artistic  observer  to  present  the  point  of  view 
of  the  peoples  visited.  The  balance  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
international  problems  of  the  Far  East.  The  opening  chapters  deal 
with  "The  Pacific  Crossroads"  and  "Some  Mental  Geography"  in  an 
attempt  to  present  the  background  of  the  problems.  The  effort  in  these 
chapters  to  be  expressive  and  interesting  plays  havoc,  at  times,  with 
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precision,  as  in  the  following  sentence  from  the  foreword :  "The  United 
States  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  on  the  east  by 
our  opportunity  of  service  in  stricken  Europe,  on  the  north  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  racial  tie,  and  on  the  west  by  The  Japanese  problem." 

The  author's  chief  purpose  is  to  outline  a  Far  Eastern  Policy  that 
is  based  on  mutual  understanding  and  good  will  and  to  this  end  he 
frankly  defends  much  that  Japan  has  done  and  is  doing,  and  hopes 
by  the  light  he  is  able  to  throw  on  the  situation  to  bring  about  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  On  the  Shantung  contro- 
versy he  says,  "If  I  were  Japanese  I  would  loosen  my  hold  on  Shauttmg 
at  the  same  time  that  the  French,  English,  and  Russians  relinquished 
their  acquisitions  of  Chinese  territory,  and  not  a  minute  sooner."  Japan's 
agreement  to  restore  Shantung  to  China,  which  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  her  promises  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  Korea,  which  have  been 
ignored  and  violated,  are  not  "an  Oriental's  desire  to  say  something 
pleasant  whilst  waiting  for  future  events  to  shape  themselves  conven- 
iently" for  opposite  action,  but  are  examples  of  the  "well  understood 
and  commonly  accepted  verbiage  employed  in  European  diplomacy." 

Japan's  statements  and  later  acts  are  "parallels  of  England's  con- 
cerning Egypt,"  or,  to  take  a  later  model  from  the  same  source,  of 
England's  dealings  with  Persia.  English  management  of  Eg>"pt  the 
writer  regards  as  "a  blessing  for  the  land  and  its  people",  and  judging 
by  what  the  Japanese  have  done  for  Korea  he  believes  that  they  can  be 
trusted  to  exercise  a  free  hand  in  China.  A  fair  picture  of  Japanese 
rule  in  Korea  "richly  deserves  to  be  hung  along  side  of  one  depicting 
England's  service  to  Eg>  pt ;"  and  if  this  is  done  Japan  need  not  fear  the 
comparison. 

The  "yellow  peril",  which  the  author  found  especially  prevalent 
in  California,  he  does  not  consider  a  peril  at  all,  his  point  of  view 
being  that  if  proper  understandings  be  established  there  is  more  than 
enough  for  all  to  exploit.  One  form  of  the  "yellow  peril",  which  is 
presented  as  a  militant  Japan  leading  four  hundred  million  Chinese 
troops  in  a  conquest  of  the  white  world,  he  regards  as  a  delusion 
because  "fighting  has  been  bred  out  of  the  Chinese  blood  during  a 
series  of  centuries."  The  Japanese  are  a  race  of  fighters,  "but  the 
Chinese  are  not  and  never  will  be."  A  "yellow  peril"  which  threatens 
American  sovereignty  in  Hawaii  is  admitted,  but  the  belief  is  expressed 
that  the  Japanese  government  "can  be  counted  on  to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion", and,  finally,  a  "yellow  peril"  in  the  form  of  a  jingo  press  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  is  recognized  and  vigorously  denounced. 

The  granting  of  independence  to  the  Philippines  in  the  present 
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situation  is  looked  upon  as  a  vision  of  "cowardly  dreamers  and  absent- 
minded,  distant-bodied  idealists"  because  the  Philippines  can  not  main- 
tain their  independence  and  would  run  the  risk  of  being  subjugated  by 
the  Japanese,  who  will  go  there  as  a  governing  class  and  not  as  settlers 
seeking  escape  from  overcrowding  at  home.  As  a  solution  of  the  Phil- 
ippine problem  General  Sherrill  suggests  that  Japan  relinquish  to  Aus- 
tralia the  Caroline  and  the  Marshall  Islands,  that  Japan  be  guaranteed 
a  free  hand  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  that  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
Australia  then  unite  in  jointly  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines. 

"Every  business  man  in  our  land  knows  the  menace  to  honest  en- 
terprise which  lies  in  the  Bolshevik  movement.  He  knows  that  it 
originates  in  Russia,  but  that  it  must  be  combated  here  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  civilization  we  inherited  from  our  fathers.  .  .  A  great  ser- 
vice can  be  rendered  to  civilization  by  stopping  this  Siberian  outlet  of 
anarchy,  and  because  the  Japanese  are  the  only  ones  who  can  perform 
this  service,  all  law  abiding  men  should  encourage  them  to  do  so." 

The  Japanese  government  has  acted  admirably  with  regard  to  the 
gentlemen's  agreement  and  has  done  still  better  in  providing  a  reason- 
able check  upon  "picture  brides"  by  adding  a  ladies'  agreement.  This 
action  has  been  severely  criticized  by  the  Japanese  jingoes  and  the  govern- 
ment's action  should  be  more  fully  appreciated  here.  General  Sher- 
lill's  advice  in  studying  the  Far  Eastern  question  is  "Be  prepared  to 
balance  national  inequalities,  or  keep  away  from  the  Pacific.  And, 
for  veracity's  sake !  don't  start  out  with  any  such  exploded  theory  as 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,  for  least  of  anywhere  is  this  true  across 
the  western  ocean."  ^    ]yj 


Humanizing  Industry.     By  R.  C.  Feld.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
Why  Men  Strike.     By  vSamuel  Crowther. 

Among  the  many  new  books  on  social  and  industrial  problems  not 
a  few  ask  consideration  from  open-minded  readers  by  making  a  frank 
admission  that  all  is  not  well  with  our  economic  system.  But  while 
to  some  the  causes  of  this  condition  seem  to  be  deep-laid,  others  find 
in  it  no  need  for  fundamental  change.  It  is  safe  to  warn  against  any 
writer  who  presents  a  simple  solution,  whether  it  be  a  radical  panacea 
or  a  timid  palliative;  and  the  very  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Feld  and 
Mr.  Crowther  trumpet  at  the  walls  of  Jericho  puts  them  under  suspicion. 

There  are  three  persons  in  Mr.  Feld's  story — Stephen  Hardwick, 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Rawbum  Machine  Co.,  Peter  Struthers,  an 
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efficiency  expert  who  comes  at  the  invitation  of  Hardwick  to  doctor 
the  sick  plant,  and  Ben  Hurley,  foreman  of  one  of  the  shops,  presum- 
ably the  victim  of  labor  agitators.  Not  much  clue  is  given  to  Ben's 
affiliations  except  that  he  "colors"  when  accused  of  talking  like  an 
I.  W.  W.  text  book,  and  that  he  is  spoken  of  by  Struthers  as  being  filled 
with  "vile  and  vicious  stuff." 

Struthers  goes  to  work  at  the  factory  and  lives  with  the  Hurleys. 
About  once  a  week  he  goes  to  the  Hardwick's  palatial  home  to  expound 
his  theories.  He  is  a  most  persuasive  talker,  for  Hardwick  always 
comes  around  to  his  way  of  thinking  and  in  five  months  is  completely 
made  over ;  the  plant,  too,  is  changed  to  meet  all  the  suggestions  of 
Struthers.  Hardwick  had  realized  that  all  was  not  well  with  his  plant 
but  he  had  put  it  down  to  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  employees. 
He  had  been  attempting  to  run  the  factory  just  as,  his  father  had  done ; 
he  had  never  heard  of  safety  appliances,  he  did  not  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  social  insurance  or  pensions. 

Through  the  eloquent  voice  of  Struthers  the  author  assures  us 
that  the  solution  of  all  controversial  points  between  capital  and  labor 
will  come  through  welfare  work  and  a  certain  type  of  cooperation.  But 
the  common  principle  that  underlies  both  this  welfare  work  and  this 
cooperation  is  significant.  In  all  the  welfare  work  described,  and  the 
list  includes  safety  appliances,  health  and  education,  pensions,  housing, 
profit-sharing  and  industrial  representation,  it  is  Hardwick  that  must 
initiate  each  change.  It  is  true  he  may  ask  Ben  Hurley  for  sugges- 
tions, but  Struthers  indicates  the  crux  of  the  matter  when  he  says,  "Mr. 
Hardwick  will,  of  course,  be  the  head  of  all  this." 

Though  Mr.  Feld's  Ben  Hurley  does  not  do  so,  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  a  Ben  Hurley  who  might  quote  a  part  of  his  answer  from 
another  recent  book  on  labor  problems :  "I  ask  for  the  workers  some- 
thing far  bigger  than  ordinar}'  wages  and  power.  I  want  them  to  have 
the  wages  of  the  spirit  and  power  over  their  own  souls." 

Why  does  IMr.  Feld  choose  the  storv'  form?  If  he  writes  for  those 
wishing  information  on  welfare  subjects  what  is  the  necessity  for  any- 
thing other  than  the  reports  from  which  Struthers  quotes  so  readily  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  may  possibly  read  the  book  for  the  story 
will  unquestionably  skip  the  dissertations  of  the  omniscient  Struthers; 
and  if  they  do,  they  will  find  the  value  of  the  book  reduced  alarmingly 
near  to  the  vanishing  point. 

One  might  expect  from  Samuel  Crowther's  book.  Why  Men  Strike, 
something  radicallv  new,  informing  and  basic.  But  like  Mr.  Feld,  Mr. 
Crowther  is  concerned  with  avoiding  a  discussion  of  fundamentals. 
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He  would  save  the  present  capitalistic  system  by  having  all  the  em- 
ployees invest  their  surplus,  the  increased  capital  bringing  about  in- 
creased production  to  satisfy  their  necessary  wants,  giving  them  a  sense 
of  ownership,  and  making  them  satisfied.  He  does  not  consider  that 
the  control  of  industry  would  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while 
the  workers  today  are  actually  striving  for  democratic  control  of 
industry.  He  assumes  that  the  workers'  incomes  have  all  been  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  cost  of  living,  although  it  is  in  fact  probable 
that  the  yearly  incomes  of  over  half  the  workers  have  been  below  the 
cost  of  living.  He  says  that  the  workers  are  striking  against  an  unjust 
system  of  society ;  but  if  he  is  right  the  remedy  must  be  more  definite 
and  logical  than  the  one  this  book  offers  if  he  is  to  win  readers  among 
the  people  his  ideas  must  reach  in  order  to  become  effective. 

R.  J.  A. 

L.  S. 


SOME  FARMER-LABOR  BOOKS 

The  Nonpartisan  League.     By  Herbert  Gaston.     Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Howe. 

The  Story  of  the  Nonpartisan  League.     By  Charles  Edward  Russell. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  Short  History  of  the  American  Labor  Movement.     By  Mary  Ritter 

Beard.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 
Labor's  Challenge  to  the  Social  Order.    By  John  Graham  Brooks.    The 

Macmillan  Company. 

Labor  and  the  Employer.     By  Samuel  Gompers.    Compiled  and  Edited 

by  Hayes  Robhins.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

The  stream  of  books  on  social  questions  issuing  from  the  American 
press  shows  no  sign  of  diminishing.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  hopeful  sign 
in  an  otherwise  discouraging  time,  even  though  many  of  the  books  are 
neither  notably  intelligent,  nor  adequately  informed.  Of  this  curren»^ 
output  the  foregoing  list  is  fairly  representative  of  the  better  works. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  Nonpartisan 
League,  one  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  League  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  its  literary  champions.  Herbert  Gaston's  story  of  the 
origin  and  spread  of  the  movement,  with  occasional  commentary  on  men 
and  measures,  is  a  fascinating  piece  of  work,  simple,  lucid,  unpretentious, 
quite  unmarred  by  obvious  partisan  intent  or  political  posturing.  Mr. 
Gaston  does  not  argue,  he  narrates.     The  broad  outlines  of  the  move- 
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mcnt  are  sketched  with  a  skilful  hand,  and  the  intense  little  drama  un- 
folds itself  in  homely,  human  action.  The  book  disarms  one's  hostil- 
ity, soothes  one's  suspicions,  and  the  final  effect  is  one  of  extraordinary 
persuasiveness.  If  this  be  propaganda  it  is  very  imusual  propaganda, 
and  exceedingly  hard  to  combat.  One  would  not  care  to  undertake  the 
job  and  engage  to  make  use  of  the  same  calm,  clear  style,  and  the  same 
confident  presentation  of  facts. 

Charles  Edward  Russell's  study  provides  a  suggestive  supplement 
to  Mr.  Gaston's  work.  While  the  latter  portion  goes  over  much  the  same 
ground,  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  a  study  in  economic  backgrounds. 
It  analyses  the  economic  condition  of  the  North  Dakota  wheat  farmer 
before  the  rise  of  the  League,  and  explains  with  tables  of  facts  and 
prices  and  commission  charges,  with  detailed  examination  of  the  com- 
plex machiner\-  of  the  middleman,  the  real  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  system  of  sale  and  distribution  on  the  part  of  the 
wheat  growers.  The  thesis  which  he  defends  is  that  under  the  old  system 
the  profits  went  to  the  middleman  and  not  to  the  producer  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  state  to  use  its  resources  to  provide  a  juster  system.  Mr. 
Russell  is  an  experienced  hand  at  such  exposition,  and  in  this  book  he 
applies  to  the  NorthDakota  movement,  the  methods  and  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  made  use  of  ten  years  ago  in  his  Stories  of  Great  Rail- 
roads. As  he  traces  the  progress  o  fthe  wheat  from  the  field  to  the 
flour  bins  of  the  mill,  he  carries  us  back  to  the  nineties,  and  the  bitter 
attacks  of  the  Populists  upon  railroads  and  the  money  power.  To  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Populism,  there  is  little  that  is  new  or 
unfamiliar  in  the  attitude  of  the  North  Dakota  farmer.  Mr.  Russell 
calls  his  study  a  chapter  in  American  evolution.  A  better  sub-title 
would  be,  a  chapter  in  American  agrarianism. 

There  is  a  surprising  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  history  of  trade 
unionism  among  intelligent  Americans,  far  greater  than  among  intell- 
igent Englishmen.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  accessible 
information.  Not  until  the  appearance  three  or  four  years  ago  of  the  two 
volume  work  by  John  R.  Commons  and  associates,  was  there  any  avail- 
able history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  American  trade  unionism ; 
and  it  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  readers  to  learn  that  the 
movement  was  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  That  ad- 
mirable work,  unfortunately,  is  too  long  and  too  complex  to  be  widely 
read.  It  cannot  be  despatched  over  an  after-dinner  cigar.  Mary  Ritter 
Beard  has  provided  a  more  readable  work  in  her  short  history.  It  is 
simple  and  clear  and  groups  the  main  divisions  in  terse,  easily  followed 
paragraphs.    It  gives  all  that  most  readers  will  probably  care  for;  but 
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it  suffers  as  all  condensations  suffer.  Too  much  of  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  movement  are  lost  out  of  the  meagre  paragraphs.  The  real  story 
cannot  be  so  compressed :  the  slow  and  uncertain  rise  of  trade  unionism, 
with  its  thwarted  purposes  and  disheartening  setbacks,  its  burst  of  ideal- 
ism and  its  common  human  perversity.  The  labor  movement  in  its 
diverse  phases  is  so  significant,  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  time  and 
attention  necessary  to  read  its  history  in  abundant  detail,  to  follow  the 
cycles  of  development  and  retrogression,  to  see  it  being  wooed  by  larger 
social  philosophies,  like  collectivism  and  cooperation,  to  understand,  in 
short,  the  very  human  side  of  it.  But  most  readers  will  not  devote  the 
time  necessary  to  understand  more  adequately,  and  to  them  the  short 
history  will  be  useful.  It  is  the  only  brief  statement  available,  and  if 
one  will  not  read  Commons,  let  him  read  Beard,  and  if  not  Beard,  then 
let  him  sit  down  quietly  in  his  ignorance  and  say  nothing. 

John  Graham  Brooks  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  students  of  Amer- 
ican labor  conditions  now  writing.  For  forty  years  he  has  followed  the 
ramifications  of  the  puzzlingly  complex  movements,  note  book  in  hand. 
He  has  been  on  the  spot  wherever  an  important  strike  has  occurred,  and 
talked  with  everybody.  He  is  a  thorough  realist,  and  has  long  since 
outgrov/n  any  tendency  to  accept  social  panaceas  at  their  advertised 
value,  whether  collectivistic,  syndicalistic,  laissez-faire,  or  what  not, 
He  is  convinced  with  R.  L.  S.  that  political  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  more  by  catch  words ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  rather  obviou? 
pride  that  catch  words  no  longer  catch  him.  Labor's  Challenge  to  the 
Social  Order  is  based  on  a  collection  of  notes  begun  in  1881,  and  con- 
tinued, except  for  a  part  of  two  years,  down  to  the  present.  It  suffers 
somewhat  in  simplicity  of  structure,  as  a  result,  but  it  more  than  makes 
up  this  deficiency  in  grasp  and  understanding.  The  book  is  acutely 
critical  and  profoundly  illuminating.  Mr.  Brooks'  main  theses  are: 
that  organized  labor  is  shortly  to  come  into  much  greater  power;  that 
complete  control  on  a  non-profit  basis  will  not  come  for  several  gener- 
ations ;  that  if  labor  is  to  be  socially  successful  in  the  venture  of  tak- 
ing over  the  administration  of  business,  it  must  go  slowly,  training  itself 
in  business  experience  under  the  existing  regime;  and  that  private  capi- 
tal must  meet  labor  sympathetically,  and  work  with  it  for  a  common 
solution  of  the  problem  of  democratizing  industry.  Only  chaos  can 
result  from  any  short-sighted  attempt  to  destroy  the  unions.  Of  the 
current  philosophies  closely  identified  with  organized  labor,  Mr.  Brooks 
is  most  sympathetic  toward  the  great  cooperative  movement  and  the 
new  school  of  English  guildsmen.    The  book  deserves  a  wide  reading, 
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and  few  readers  are  so  well  informed  that  they  cannot  learn  much  from 
his  pungent  commentary. 

It  is  probably  not  possible  for  any  man  to  make  his  views  clear  to 
all,  for  all  will  not  listen.  The  newspapers  can  help  much,  but  if  they 
prove  apathetic  or  hostile,  the  case  is  hopeless.  This  is  the  difficult}- 
that  Mr.  Gompers  has  confronted  year  after  year.  Since  1883,  when  he 
first  became  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  he  has 
been  patiently  explaining  the  principles  of  that  organization,  and  he  is 
still  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  As  the  decades  have  passed,  his 
difficulties  have  increased.  A  large  and  active  group  within  the  Federa- 
tion, grown  impatient  at  his  caution,  is  seeking  to  overthrow  his  leader- 
ship, and  he  finds  himself  between  two  fires.  The  present  volume  comes 
as  a  defense ;  it  is  a  sort  of  Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  or  exposition  of  his 
unwavering  consistency.  Extracts  from  his  papers  and  addresses,  cover- 
ing the  entire  period  of  his  active  service,  are  grouped  by  the  editor  un- 
der convenient  problem  heads;  and  the  deduction  that  emerges  clearly 
from  reading  them,  is  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  never  swerved  or  turn- 
ed aside  from  the  middle  path  of  Federation  principles.  Mr.  Gompers 
reveals  himself  as  a  very  earnest  and  very  able  man,  who  seeks  practi- 
cal results.  He  is  a  political  meliorist,  who  works  for  the  solid  advance- 
ment of  labor  in  well-being.  He  has  become  indifferent  to  pleasant  theor- 
ies, is  quite  impatient  of  philosophies,  Utopian  or  other.  With  his  solid- 
ity and  vast  experience  he  has  become  a  remarkable  leader — one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  in  American  life  today,  who  cannot  easily  be  ridden 
down.  If  much  of  the  material  in  the  present  volume  seems  old-fash- 
ioned, it  must  be  remembered  that  solid,  lasting  accomplishment  in  or- 
ganization is  much  slower-footed  than  speculation.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  forced  to  remain  old-fashioned  by  the  persistent 
struggle  to  uphold  elementary  principles  which  have  been  accepted  in 
other  coimtries.  Constant  attacks  upon  ever}^  position  that  it  has  won, 
have  held  it  back  from  developing  new  principles  to  meet  new  conditions. 
It  is  no  less  than  a  tragedy  that  Mr.  Gompers  should  be  kept  fighting  the 
old  fights  over  again,  when  he  should  be  free  to  apply  his  enormous 
experience  and  great  ability  to  the  demands  of  tomorrow. 

P. 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Ethics.     By  John  D.  Mecklin.     Harcourt, 

Brace  and  Howe. 

Professor  Mecklin  begins  his  discussion  with  an  historical  survey 
of  the  development  of  American  Democracy.  The  underlying  ideals 
of  this  society  he   finds  in  the  individualistic  philosophy  of  Calvin, 
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Rousseau  and  Adam  Smith.    But  as  modem  industry  develops  wider 
fields  of  cooperation,  a  conflict  arises  between  the  outgrown  canons 

of  personal  freedom  and  the  necessity  for  social  adjustment. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  presents  an  analysis  of  this  dualism  in 
preaching  loyalty  to  ancient  standards,  while  new  ideas  demand  their 
modification.  This  causes  confusion  in  judgement,  and  results  in  erratic 
action  and  inconsistent  character. 

The  third  section  of  the  work  sets  forth  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
progpessive  code  of  ethics  when  confronted  by  the  wider  scope  of  mod- 
em life.  Personal  development  may  be  hampered  by  the  limitations  of 
established  institutions,  and  social  growth  be  checked  by  conflicts  be- 
tween their  particular  aims.  Thus  industrialism  mechanizes  the  workers 
and  arrays  them  against  the  owners  of  wealth.  The  author  urges  more 
tolerant  study  of  the  expanding  needs  of  democracy,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  narrow  interpretations  of  individual  rights  in  the  light  of  col- 
lective enterprise.  The  genetic  method,  both  historical  and  psycho- 
logical, as  followed  by  the  writer  is  well  adapted  to  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  matter.  References  to  leading  authorities  and  quotations 
from  current  literature  are  given.  The  book  is  well  arranged  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation  as  a  text. 

Occasionally  the  reader  finds  rather  perplexing  transitions  in 
thought,  as  when,  within  a  few  sentences,  the  author  shifts  from  the 
justice  of  Plato's  Republic  to  the  egalitarianism  of  Jacksonian  de- 
mocracy. His  somewhat  disparaging  reference  to  social  science  seems 
rather  gratuitous  in  view  of  the  constant  use  which  he  makes  of  its 
analyses.  The  ethical  criterion  of  personal  development  is  apparently 
best  realized  in  a  society  that  adjusts  its  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
associated  individuals.  How  this  can  best  be  accomplished  concerns 
sociology  as  well  as  ethics.  H   B  W 
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CAUFORNIA  POPULATION  STATISTICS^ 

Tabi,e  I. 

Population  of  California 

U.  S.  Census,  1910 2,377,549 

Estimated,  1920 3,426,536 

iron. — 1920  estimate   taken  from  Basiness  Conditions,    December.,   1920. 


Tabi,e  II. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Population,  December  31,  1919^ 


B:q;>lanation 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Total 

(1)  Population  April  15,  1910 

36,248 
11,914 

41,356 
32,196 

77,604 

(2)  Immigrants  admitted  from  April  15, 
1910,  to  December  31,  1919 

44,110 

(3)  Emigrants  departed  from  April  15, 
1910,  to  December  31,  1919 

48,162 
11,125 

73,552 
7,110 

121,714 
18,235 

(4)  Immigration     from     Hawaii     from 
July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1919. 

37,037 
108 

66,442 
506 

103,479 
614 

(5)  Registered   births    from    April    15, 
1910,  to  December  31,  1919. 

37,145 
3,741 

66,948 
27,828 

104,093 
31,569 

(6)  Reported  deaths  from  April  15,  1910, 
to  December  31,  1919 —     _ 

40,886 
7,615 

94,776 
7,497 

135,662 
15,112 

Population  as  of  December  31,  1919 

33,271 

87,279 

120,550 

1.  These  tables,  with  the  exception  of  Table  I.,  are  taken  from  the  Official  Beport  olj  State 
Board  of  Control  of  California  to  GoTemor  Wm.   D.   Stephens. 

2.  Flgnres  do  not  take  into  considemtion  possible  increase  in  population  by  smugslin^  or 
illegal  entry,  nor  do  they  include  the  airlTals  from  Hawaii  of  Japanese  who  acqnired  American 
dtixenship  by  birth  on  the  Islands  or  as  residents  when  Hawaii  was  annexed  by  United  States. 
These  latter  come  into  California  a^  American  citizens,  moving  from  one  part  of  United  States  to 
another,  without  being  listed  on  immigration  records. 
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TABI.E  III. 

Japanese  Men  and  Women 

PREPONDERANCE    OE    MEN    OVER   WOMEN 

Total  Japanese  population  in  California 87,279 

Minor  Japanese  children  in  California 21,611 

Minor  children  temporarily  in  Japan  for  education  5,000 

Adult  Japanese  women  in  California 15,211 

41,822 


Total  Japanese  men  in  California 45j457 

There  are,  therefore,  45,457  men  to  15,211  women,  or 
about  3  to  1. 


Tabi,e  IV. 

Married  Japanese  Women  in  1919.    Registered  Births 

(Special  Census  by  Japanese  Association  of  America) 

Northern  Calif  ornia_8,704    I       4  373  registered  births 
bouthem  California_o,5u7*  ) 


15,211 


'Inasmuch  as  these  Japanese  women  are  classified  as  above  10  years  of  ag:e.  It  ia  asenmed  foi 
purposes  of  comparison,  that  they  are  all  married  and  of  child-bearing  ages. 


Table  V. 
Picture  Brides  Arriving  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 

1911,  to  June  30,  1912 879 

1912,  to  June  30,  1913 625 

1913,  to  June  30,  1914 768 

1914,  to  June  30,  1915 823 

1915,  to  June  30,  1916 486 

1916,  to  June  30,  1917 504 

1917,  to  June  30,  1918 522 

1918,  to  June  30,  1919 668 

1919  to  December  31,  1919 379 

January  1,  1920,  to  February  29,  1920 95 

Total  for  8  years,  8  months 5,749 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
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Table  VI. 
California  Land  Statistics 


Acrea 


Total  land  area  of  California 99,617,280 

Consisting  of: 

National  forests  (not  including  private  lands 

within  them)    18,418,643 

Unappropriated  public  lands  (July  1,  1919)__  20,239,977 

Indian  reservations 463,041 

State  chool  lands  (December  31,  1919) 745,798 

Private  timber  holdings 4,555,941 

Miscellaneous  27,262,436 

Farm  Lands 27,931,144 

99,617,280 


Farm  lands  classified  as  follows : 

Unimproved 16,541,550 

Improved 11,389,894 

Irrigated    3,893,500 

Unirrigated  7,496,394 

Oriental  occupancy  as  follows :  city  lots    Acres 

Owned  by  Japanese  or  bought  on  contract     1,036    74,769 

Owned  by  Chinese 546     12,076 

Owned  by  Hindus 11      2,099 

Totals 1,593  88,944 

Under  lease  or  crop  contract : 

Japanese  383,287 

Chinese  65,181 

Hindus    86,340 


Total 534,808 

Total  acreage  occupied  by  Orientals 623,752 


Note. — Japanese  holdings  Include  lands  owned,   leased,  or  under  contract  of  purcliase  by  cor- 
porations  controlled  by   .Tapanese. 


Table  VIL 
Oriental  Corporation  Statistics 


Ori«ital  corporations 


(o)  Farming  corporations: 

Japanese  

Chinese 

( &)  Commercial  corporations ; 

Japanese  

Chinese 


Capital 
stock 


Acreage 
owned  or 

under 
contract 


302 

D 

75 
7 


$9,171,500 
1,170,000 

$4,018,000 
11,020,000 


47,781 
3,753 
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Tabi,e  VIII. 

Percentage  of  Principal  Crops  Produced  by  Japanese  in  1917 

(Prepared  by  the  Japanese  Agricultural  Association  of  California.) 

Per   cent 

90 


Celery    

Berries    88 

Asparagus 86 

Cantaloupes    85 

Onions 84 

Tomatoes    80 

Florists'  products    72 

Seeds 52 


Per 


cent 

Sugar  beets 45 

Mixed  vegetables 40 

Grapes    34 

Rice    25 

Potatoes  20 

Beans    15 

Cotton    15 

Fruits 12 


Note. — These  figures  cover  cropsi  raised  in  1917.  Since  that  year  the  percentage  of  certain 
of  the  enumerated  crops  raised  by  Japanese  has  very  materially  increased,  the  largest  Increases 
being  in  rice,    grapes,    potatoes   and  fruits. 

Tabi^e  IX. 
Japanese  Labor  Statistics 
( Showing  the  percentage  of  Japanese  workers  in  certain  agricultural 
pursuits  out  of  the  whole  total  of  persons  engaged  in  these  activities.) 

Berry  pickers 95  per  cent 

Vegetable  pickers 95  per  cent 

Celery  (handworkers) 94  per  cent 

Beet  toppers  and  loaders 88  per  cent 

Beet  hoers  and  thinners 85  per  cent 

Grape  pickers 74  per  cent 

Pruners 72  per  cent 

Fruit  pickers 58  per  cent 

TABI.E  X. 

Occupations  of  JOipanese  in  California 
Furnished  by  Japanese  Association  of  America  (Census  Taken  for  1919) 


Southern   California 

Professional    347 

Merchants    1,497 

Farmers  3,199 

Nursery    280 

Dairy    61 

Fishery 543 

Miscellaneous    1,128 

Clerks 713 

Farm  laborers 3,639 

Fishermen    724 

Other  workmen — 

Indoor    1,065 

Outdoor   1,432 

In  and  outdoor 991 

Students 303 

Women 6,507 

Children — 

American  born 7,139 

Japanese  born 960 


Northern   California 

Commercial — 

Employers     3,307 

Employees    793 

Domestic  labor 1,022 

Agricultural — 

Employers    4,696 

Employees    10,605 


20,423 


Women   9,032 

Minors  under  17  years 11,092 

Others  2,849 


43,396 


-oc- 


vSubsequent   correction- 

cupations  not  stated 4,704 

Southern  California 30,528 


30,528 


Total    78,628 
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A  EUROPEAN  VIEW  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON 
By  Alfre^d  Zimmern 

The  following  reflections  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism 
either  on  President  Wilson's  ideas  or  on  his  tactics  in  promot- 
ing them.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who,  despite  temporary  fail- 
ure, has  left  his  mark  on  the  history  of  the  race,  criticism  from 
a  younger  contemporary  would  savour  of  impertinence;  nor 
am  I  one  of  those  who  hold  that  no  risk  of  discourtesy  is  in- 
volved in  discussing  the  statesmen  of  nations  other  than  my 
own.  If  I  yield  to  my  friend  the  editor's  request  for  a  judg- 
ment on  the  ex-President,  it  is  not  because  I  have  anything  to 
say  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  man,  but  because  I  think  it  may 
be  useful  to  place  on  record  a  phase  of  thought  and  experience 
which  many  of  us  in  Europe  lived  through  under  his  influence 
and  to  sum  up  the  eft'ect  which  the  temporarv^  eclipse  of  his 
policies  has  left  on  our  minds  and  spirits.  I  speak  as  one  who 
may  perhaps  be  classed  as  an  "intellectual",  who  spent  the  war 
years  in  close  touch  with  the  centres  of  British  opinion  and 
v^^ho  was  also  brought,  through  service  in  the  Political  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  into  intimate 
relation  w4th  the  movement  of  thought  in  similar  minds  in 
other  belligerent  countries,  in  one  particularly  in  Central 
Europe. 

The  first  effect  produced  upon  our  minds  by  America's 
attitude  towards  the  war,  as  interpreted  by  the  ex-President  in 
his  policy  and  notes  up  to  his  re-election  in  1916,  was  one  of 
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intense,  almost  unbearable  irritation.  It  happens  that,  owing 
to  a  chance  occurrence,  I  went  through  this  phase  in  a  pecul- 
iarly acute  form  and  I  trust  that  the  friends  whom  the  inci- 
dent concerns  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  place  it  on  record.  It 
chances  that,  over  that  fateful  week-end  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  1914,  my  parents  and  I  were  entertaining  at  our 
home  some  friends  from  Chicago.  We  had  been  spending 
the  week,  like  the  rest  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  uncertainty  and  mental  conflict.  We  knew  what 
a  European  war  meant  and  we  knew  also  the  ambitions  and 
the  life  of  Prussia.  My  father  remembered  the  German 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  my  mother  had  seen  the  Prussian 
troops,  in  1866,  marching  into  the  Free  City  of  Frankfurt. 
We  had  always  thought  that  Germany  would  never  be  so 
foolish  as  to  allow  the  hostages  that  she  had  given  us,  her 
over-seas  trade  and  her  colonies,  to  fall  a  victim  to  British 
sea  power,  but  we  knew  from  many  private  invitations  that 
folly  had  recently  been  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  upper-class 
circles.  Only  a  few  days  before  I  had  practically  turned  out 
of  my  room  an  American  professor  who  had  flippantly  sug- 
gested that  the  Serbian  ultimatum  afforded  us  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  German  trade  competition,  once  and  for 
all.  For  us,  as  for  all  good  Europeans,  it  was  a  moment  not 
unlike  that  which  confronted  the  good  Americans  in  those 
tense  spring  days  of  1861.  It  was  into  a  household  thus 
wracked  by  the  thought  of  Britain's  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  Europe  that  we  welcomed  our  friends  from  the 
United  States.  I  shall  never  forget  the  painfulness  of  the 
meeting.  I  do  wrong  to  call  it  a  meeting;  for,  friends  though 
we  remained,  our  minds  were  simply  unable  to  meet.  To 
them  the  whole  issue  seemed  remote  and  unreal  and  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  our  duty  to  support  the  government  in  de- 
claring war  within  the  next  few  days  or  hours  was  simply 
unthinkable.  To  our  doubts  and  fears,  our  facts  and  our  ex- 
perience, they  had  nothing  to  answer  but  the  shibboleths  of  a 
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vague  idealism,  unexercised  in  the  practical  problems  of  Euro- 
pean foreign  policy.  It  was  in  those  two  agonizing  days  that 
I  realized  the  full  breadth  of  the  Atlantic. 

Such  or  similar,  but  less  concentrated  in  quality,  was  the 
effect  produced  upon  our  minds  by  the  President's  attitude  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  war.  I  remember  in  particular  the 
effect  of  his  neutrality  proclamation,  of  his  refusal  to  receive 
the  Belgian  delegation,  of  his  Indianapolis*  and  Philadelphia 
speeches  (where  he  spoke  of  the  United  States  being  "too 
proud  to  fight"  and  "conserving  her  great  strength",  that  is, 
as  we  felt,  sitting  by  to  grow  rich  while  the  future  of  the  world 
was  at  stake)  and,  above  all,  of  the  prolonged  and  tantalizing 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  German  government, 
punctuated  ever  and  again  by  protest,  on  what  seemed  to  us 
minor  and  immaterial  issues,  against  British  blockade  policy. 
It  was  given  to  but  a  few  of  us  on  this  side  to  understand  the 
President's  difficulties  or  to  realize  the  outlook  of  the  ^liddle 
West,  or  the  Pacific  Slope,  or  the  Southern  cotton  grower. 
If  we  thought  of  the  cotton  grower  at  all  we  were  apt  to  dis- 
miss him  with  the  reflection  that  he  ought  no  more  to  resent 
losing  a  European  market  in  the  interests  of  liberty  than  the 
Lancashire  operative  resented  his  mill  being  closed  down  in 
the  same  cause  fifty  years  before. 

During  1916  those  of  us  who  were  following  the  war 
closely  realized  that  a  mental  change  was  taking  place  both 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  which  must  put  an  end 
to  the  long  period  of  impatience  and  irritation  and  open 
another  that  would  be  of  decisive  import.  The  war  was  ex- 
tending— the  Germans  were  in  Warsaw  and  Kovno,  they  had 
through  communication  with  Mesapotamia  and  Palestine  and 
were  encircling  Roumania — and  it  was  also  hardening.  The 
true  character  of  German  military  rule  stood  revealed.  The 
German  G.  H.  O.  with  Ludendorff  at  its  head,  was  exercising 

*  I  notice  that  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  has  not  reprinted  the  Indianapolis  speech,  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  irritating  that  tiie  President  delirered,  in  his  Tolume  of  collected  Essays, 
Addresses  and  Papers. 
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practically  uncontrolled  power  over  an  area  larger  than  that 
ever  swayed  by  Napoleon  or  Alexander.  Russia  was  totter- 
ing. Could  America  still  regard  the  issue  as  a  European 
quarrel  in  which  she  had  no  concern  ?  The  question  we  asked, 
and  also  another :  if  America  comes  in  what  will  be  the  value 
of  her  intervention?  Others  were  asking  the  same  question 
in  Germany,  as  we  know  from  Herr  Helfferich's  intimate 
story  of  those  months ;  and  those  of  them  who  knew  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  had  tolerably  intelligent  civilian  brains,  were 
shaking  their  heads  over  what  must  happen  when  the  cloudy, 
almost  sleepy,  idealism  of  America  was  brought  up  sharp 
against  the  spike  of  the  Prussian  helmet  and  the  impact  of 
European  reality.  To  the  phase  of  irritation  there  succeeded, 
in  the  autumn  of  1916,  before  the  election,  a  phase  of  intense 
and,  in  Britain,  hopeful  but  confident  suspense.  Those  of  us 
who  had  studied  the  President's  notes  and  speeches  and  sought 
to  divine  his  mental  processes  sincerely  hoped  that  he  would 
be  re-elected ;  for  we  honoured  him  as  a  man  who  weighed  his 
word,  who  was  more  than  a  mere  American  patriot,  and  cared 
for  the  same  high  causes  as  we,  and  who  therefore,  once  he 
was  convinced  that  the  overthrow  of  Ludendorff  was  the  nec- 
essary preliminary  to  a  better  world,  was  certain  to  bridge  the 
estranging  Atlantic  and  to  bring  moral  and  material  reinforce- 
ment, both  equally  decisive,  to  the  Allied  cause.  Hard  upon 
the  election  came  the  "peace  without  victory"  message,  which 
reawakened  irritation  for  a  moment;  but  this  was  speedily 
dispelled  by  the  Senate  Message  of  January  and  by  the  sure 
and  inevitable  development  of  events  and  opinion  leading  up 
to  the  declaration  of  war.  From  this  time  onwards,  through 
1917  and  1918,  the  President  became,  if  not  our  intellectual 
leader  (he  was  too  distant  and  oracular  to  be  that)  at  least 
the  chief  voice  to  which  we  listened  in  a  wilderness  of  parti- 
sanship and  propaganda.  Bethmann  Plollweg,  we  knew,  was 
talking  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  with  one  eye  on  Luden- 
dorff and  another  on  the  Reichstag.    Czernin  was  well-mean- 
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ing  and  alert,  but  even  more  impotent  than  his  German  col- 
league. Lloyd  George  alternated  according  to  the  state  of  the 
war  or  of  his  audience  between  vulgarity  and  idealism  and 
was  quite  clearly  as  ignorant  as  the  average  American  states- 
man of  the  detailed  problems  which  the  war  was  bringing  with 
it.  Clemenceau  was  a  brave  old  fighter,  but  with  no  forward 
vision.  Boselli,  Orlando,  and  Sonnino  did  not  seem  to  count. 
There  seemed  no  other  voice,  no  other  interpreter  of  the 
world's  longing,  no  other  leader  than  the  President. 

And  yet  we  had  misgivings.  After  all,  the  President  was 
an  American,  and  Americans,  even  the  seemingly  best  in- 
formed Americans,  were  apt  to  reveal  such  astonishing 
breaches  in  the  armour  of  their  knowledge  about  Europe. 
We  read  the  President's  speeches,  the  Fourteen  Points  speech 
and  the  rest  of  them,  studied  their  doctrines  and  their  implica- 
tions till  we  knew  them  by  heart  (our  German  "opposite  num- 
bers", we  now  know,  did  the  same,  even  more  thoroughly). 
We  read  in  the  lines  and  between  the  lines,  till  we  thought  we 
knew,  not  only  what  the  President  said  and  meant  to  say  and 
meant  to  do  on  the  basis  of  what  he  said,  but  also  the  material 
of  fact  and  theory  on  which  he  had  based  what  he  had  said; 
yet  ever  and  again  we  had  misgivings.  When,  for  instance, 
we  found  the  successor  of  Lincoln,  who  killed  and  buried  the 
doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty",  playing  (much  less  fre- 
quently, be  it  said,  than  his  disciples)  with  the  word  "self- 
determination";  when  we  found  Canadian  Reciprocity  and 
other  cherished  and  actual  American  fiscal  policies  ruled  out 
by  a  phrase  ("equality  of  trade  conditions")  without  clear 
evidence  that  the  full  effect  of  the  words  had  been  weighed; 
when  that  legacy  of  neutrality  thinking,  "the  Freedom  of 
Seas",  found  its  way  into  what  purported  to  be  a  charter  of 
the  world  in  which  neutrality  had  become  obsolete ;  when  "the 
Balance  of  Power",  a  fundamental  reality  of  international 
politics  which  was  bound  to  reveal  itself  in  any  conceivable 
rearrangement  of  the  constitution  of  European  states  (as  it 
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has  revealed  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  elections  to  the  four 
''minor"  seats  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations)  was 
brushed  aside  with  contempt  in  language  reminiscent  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  insular  of  our  popular  platforms;  when, 
fmally,  the  President  concentrated  the  whole  passion  and 
strength  of  his  advocacy  upon  the  plan  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, we  began  to  wonder,  wath  ever-growing  concern,  wheth- 
er our  leader  had  really  studied  the  road  on  which  he  was 
engaging  to  lead  us.  I  shall  never  forget  my  disillusionment 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  with  the  end  of  the  war  on  the 
horizon  (  for  we  students  of  the  war  knew  perfectly  well,  even 
if  our  superiors  did  not,  that  Ludendorif  had  not  morale  and 
troops  enough  to  fight  through  another  winter)  I  asked  a  very 
highly  placed  American  friend  this  simple  question:  "When 
the  President  declared  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  Prus- 
<;ian  Poland  to  the  new  Prussian  state  (Point  XIII  *an  inde- 
pendent Polish'  state  should  be  created  which  should  include 
the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations) 
did  he  realize  that  he  was  absolutely  ruling  out  any  possible 
German  compromise  or  peace  offer — because  the  loss  of  Posen 
is  a  far  bigger  thing  to  ask  of  Germany  than  even  Alsace- 
Lorraine — see  Bismarck's  speeches  on  the  Polish  question, 
and  look  at  the  map."  My  friend  replied,  with  a  droll  smile 
which  I  shall  always  remember,  "The  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  in  the  negative." 

From  that  moment  (let  me  here  speak  for  myself)  I  was 
miserable;  for  I  felt  that,  if  the  President  had  not  thought 
out  the  problems  involved  in  the  transference  of  Prussian 
I^oland,  he  had  probably  as  little  thought  out  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Now, 
1  had  never  been  an  enthusiast  for  the  idea  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  No  student  of  government,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
could  ever  be  an  enthusiast  for  a  league.  A  league  is,  after 
all,  only  a  grand  name  for  an  alliance  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
prehensive kind ;  our  history,  especially  modern  history,   is 
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full  of  warnings  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  alliances.  I  be- 
longed, and  belong,  to  a  school  of  thought,  the  Round  Table 
group,  which  has  made  a  special  study  of  modern  constitu- 
tional problems  and  has  come  out  of  it  with  a  profound  be- 
lief in  government  and  a  profound  mistrust  of  an  institution 
or  constitutional  device  which  looks  like  a  government  and  is 
not.  We  dislike  camouflage:  and  in  the  advocacy  of  a  mere 
"league"  as  the  cure  of  the  world's  ills,  we  seemed  to  detect 
an  element  of  such  make-believe.  Nevertheless,  we  were  com- 
mitted, Britain  was  committed,  the  world  was  committed, 
to  the  idea,  nay  the  ideal,  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  new  world  which  was  to  emerge  from  the  war.  How 
could  we  reconcile  our  outlook  with  the  President's  ? 

The  way  out  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  have  been, 
for  the  situation  itself  provided  it.  It  lay  in  perfecting  the 
machinery  of  alliance  as  developed  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  and,  above  all,  in  employing  it,  on  its  economic  side,  to 
the  relief  of  the  immediate  post-war  situation.  In  other  words, 
the  League  could  avoid  becoming  a  sham  if  it  could  start  on 
its  career  by  laying  definite  practical  achievements  to  its  cre- 
dit. This  involved  the  internationalization  of  the  inter-Allied 
war  machine  in  two  distinct  directions ;  first,  the  continuance 
and  regularization  of  the  machinery  of  conference  between 
chief  executives  or  prime  ministers,  which  had  proved  so 
fruitful  a  means  of  preventing  misunderstanding  and 
estrangement  during  the  war;  second,  the  transformation  of 
the  inter-Allied  administration  boards  and  committees  into  an 
international  civil  service  or  secretariat,  recruited,  partly  at 
least,  from  among  the  men  who  had  learned  to  work  together 
and  to  acquire  the  international  mind  in  the  complicated  work 
of  running  the  economic  side  of  the  war.  Was  that  what  the 
President  had  in  mind  ? 

The  fact  that  these  two  ideas  have  found  embodiment, 
though  not  in  the  most  practical  shape,  in  the  Covenant,  might 
seem  to  afford  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question.    But  this  is 
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to  re-write  history  in  the  Hght  of  after  events.  Unfortunately 
the  march  of  circumstance  in  the  fateful  autumn  and  winter 
of  1918  proved  to  us  only  too  clearly  that  the  President  had 
not  grasped  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  for  which  his 
"League"  was  designed.  Conference  and  Administration 
were  the  only  possible  pivots  of  the  scheme.  He  destroyed  the 
second  and  rendered  the  first  far  more  difficult.  This  is  a 
strong  thing  to  say,  but  let  us  recall  the  facts. 

On  September  30,  1918,  Chancellor  Hertling  resigned 
and  a  few  days  later  Prince  Max  von  Baden  was  set  in  his 
place  armed  with  the  full  powers  of  a  constitutional  minister. 
The  reign  of  Ludendorff  was  over.  Prussian  militarism  was 
dethroned  and  discredited.  The  German  nation  was  aghast 
and  bewildered,  but  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  accept  the  doc- 
trines of  Western  liberalism  and  the  system  of  democratic 
government  set  forth  in  the  President's  speeches  which  so 
many  of  them  had  studied.  Prince  Max  at  once  declared  that 
his  government  was  ready  to  make  peace  on  the  President's 
own  terms.  What  was  the  President's  answer?  Ignoring  the 
essentials,  he  fixed,  in  his  successive  notes,  upon  a  non-essen- 
tial, the  fact  that  Germany  remained  a  monarchy,  and  so 
destroyed  Prince  Max's  government  and  precipitated  a  revo- 
lution. He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  there  was  no  constitu- 
tional method  by  which  the  I-'^mperor — King  of  Prussia — 
could  be  made  to  abdicate.  In  any  case,  by  forcing  the  Kais- 
er's abdication,  he  threw  upon  the  new  Republican  government 
the  whole  odium  of  Germany's  post-war  sufferings,  and  by 
precipitating  the  revolution  he  broke  the  back  of  the  German 
administrative  machine,  so  indispensable  in  the  work  of  re- 
construction, and  dealt  a  heavy  blow  also  at  the  prospects  of 
future  Conference ;  for  the  new  rulers  of  Germany  were  like- 
ly to  be  both  untried  and  mistrusted.  The  world  has  never  yet 
appreciated  the  full  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  first  Ger- 
man liberal  government,  or  of  the  even  more  fatal  action 
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which  followed — the  withering  up  of  the  growing  plant  of 
German  liberalism  in  the  horrible  months  that  succeeded  the 
armistice.  For  this  also  the  President  was  largely  to  blame 
though  an  Englishman  must  needs  admit  that  the  chief  and 
most  deliberate  sinning  was  done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  inter- Allied  machinery  out  of  which  alone  a  healing 
League  of  Nations  could  have  been  developed  was  dismantled 
during  those  "horrible  months"  (almost  as  horrible  for  us 
who  watched  as  for  the  peoples  who  suffered  and  lost  hope) 
as  a  result  of  the  "decontrol"  speech  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  he  sailed  for  Europe.  It  was  with  consternation 
that  we  discovered  that  the  plans  carefully  worked  out  for 
"international  economic  organization  during  the  transitional 
period"  were  destined  to  be  no  more  than  "scraps  of  paper," 
and  that  the  electoral  preoccupations  of  the  British  Premier 
and  the  post-electoral  difficulties  (or  was  it  mere  want  of 
imagination?)  of  the  President  were  together  making  it  im- 
possible to  seize  the  one  chance  of  successfully  launching  the 
project  of  a  practical  working  League.  Even  then  we  did  not 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster:  for  we  expected  that 
the  President  would  both  insist  on  the  rapid  conclusion  of  a 
Preliminary  Peace  between  all  the  belligerents  and  would 
veto  all  Allied  proposals  which  offended  against  the  pre- 
Armistice  Agreement.  He  did  neither.  He  acquiesced  in  the 
vicious  procedure  which  has  caused  the  peace-making  to  out- 
last his  presidency;  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  indemnity  and 
other  assailable  clauses  of  the  treaty.  When  he  came  to  Lon- 
don I  was  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the  For- 
eign Office  to  watch  him  entering  No.  10  Downing  Street 
opposite.  We  still  saw  in  him  then  the  embodiment  of  our 
wavering  hopes.  He  came  as  a  crusader.  He  came ;  he  saw ; 
but  he  was  conquered.  The  Foreign  Exchange  column  of  the 
newspaper  is  the  testimony,  daily  renewed,  of  his  failure. 

(Continued  on  page  617) 


THE  HIDDEN  GENIUS  OF  THE  EAST 
By  Zoe;  Kincaid  P^nlington 

The  Japanese  theatre  art  differs  so  widely  from  anything 
to  be  seen  in  Western  countries  that  it  might  as  well  belong 
to  the  people  of  Mars  or  Saturn,  so  far  removed  is  it  from 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  as  known  and  experienced  in  the 
West.  But  just  because  the  Eastern  hemisphere  has  founded 
its  theatres  on  opposite  principles  from  those  of  Europe,  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  this  uncharted  field  of  human  en- 
deavour should  become  familiar  to  our  unaccustomed  ears 
and  eyes. 

The  two  traditions  of  the  West  are  the  Greeks  and 
Shakespeare.  The  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  theatre  is  the  result 
of  centuries  of  search  for  beauty  and  solace  in  amusement,  and 
this  deep  experience  and  wealth  of  human  nature  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  soul  of  Asia  that  the  Occident  can  no  longer  ignore. 

The  way  to  a  clear  understanding  has  been  obstructed 
because  the  differences  between  the  theatres  of  East  and 
West  are  so  great,  and  afford  the  reason  why  the  Japanese 
theatre  has  remained  apart,  its  actors  unknown,  its  art  un- 
valued. The  day  has  come  when  differences  between  nations 
as  between  individuals  must  be  respected.  It  were  a  pity  if 
all  the  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  were  suddenly  to  become 
uniform  in  character.  Now  that  the  reconstruction  of  society 
makes  it  necessary  to  find  new  entertainments  to  refresh  the 
souls  of  men,  much  could  be  learned  from  the  Japanese  thea- 
tre art.  It  consists  of  three  separate  theatres — Kabuki,  the 
doll-theatre,  and  the  No. 

First  there  is  the  people's  stage,  called  Kabuki,  the  out- 
come of  Jai)an's  natural  democracy,  which  is  in  many  outer 
respects  closely  akin  to  the  Western  stage.  It  reflects  the  na- 
tional characteristics  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner.    All  the 
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legitimate  material  of  the  theatre — tragedy  and  comedy, 
movement,  colour,  dance,  music — are  to  be  found  in  Kabuki; 
even  the  pantomime  of  the  puppets  and  the  feats  of  acrobats 
are  not  scorned.  The  versatile  Kabuki  actors  whether  in 
heroic  roles  as  ghostly  apparitions,  gentle  maidens,  or  valiant 
warriors,  impersonating  a  Yedo  commoner  defending  the 
weak  and  oppressed  from  the  attacks  of  blustering  samurai; 
whether  as  the  unreal  characters  of  the  complicated  music- 
posture  plays,  or  in  the  portrayal  of  youthful  lovers  whose 
paths  never  did  run  smooth — display  a  perfection  of  art  rare- 
ly seen  in  Western  countries. 

No  great  actor  of  Japan  has  yet  been  seen  in  the  West, 
and  this  seems  all  the  more  strange  when  orators  and  writers 
appear  to  be  so  much  concerned  about  the  relations  of  East 
and  West,  in  order  that  nations  may  work  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  There  can  hardly  be  friendship  between  two  in- 
dividuals if  one  does  not  recognize  the  genius  of  the  other. 

The  second  theatre  of  Japan  is  a  most  powerful  one,  and 
yet  in  it  inanimate  figures  take  the  place  of  actors  of  flesh  and 
blood.  This  is  the  doll-theatre,  and  the  speechless  actors  prove 
their  fitness  for  their  high  calling  so  convincingly  that  they 
are  found  to  be  better  forms  of  expression  than  real  men  and 
women.  These  dolls  interpret  plays  that  have  been  written 
expressly  for  them,  dramas  that  have  found  an  enduring  place 
in  Japanese  literature  and  which  the  real  actors  have  made 
their  own. 

The  third  and  very  important  theatre  of  Japan  employs 
masked  actors — the  No.  It  is  several  hundred  years  older 
than  the  realistic  Kabuki  and  the  marionettes  of  the  doll-the- 
atre, but  this  ancient  and  aristocratic  ancestor  has  had  great 
influence  upon  the  younger  and  more  democratic  theatres.  The 
No  is  above  all  a  unity  of  the  arts.  In  it  movement,  gesture, 
speech,  song,  chorus,  rhythm,  and  colour  are  moulded  together 
to  form  an  organic  whole — and  show  conclusively  that  the 
Eastern  stage  craftsmen  have  unconsciously  made  use  of  a 
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unity  of  the  arts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  come  nearer  the 
real  source  of  theatre  art  than  their  Western  contemporaries. 
The  mysterious  masked  figures  of  the  No,  robed  in  costumes 
of  sumptuous  textures  and  delightful  colour  combinations, 
are  seen  on  a  simple  stage  devoid  of  scenery  and  on  which 
only  symbolic  properties  and  stage  furniture  are  used.  The 
very  tranquility  of  the  No  becomes  an  inspiration  to  those  in 
the  West  who  have  revolted  from  all  that  is  overdone,  costly, 
and  ornate  in  the  theatre.  Instead  of  being  a  useless  curio,  a 
legacy  of  ancient  days,  the  No  is  really  just  what  the  newest 
stage  prophets  are  longing  to  realize — a  highly  concentrated 
form  enacted  on  a  plain  stage  that  may  be  set  up  in  a  forest, 
by  the  wayside,  in  a  crowded  city,  or  oven  performed  out  of 
doors  on  the  good  bare  earth. 

These  are  Japan's  greatest  arts,  interwoven  into  the  very 
fabric  of  society — the  amusements  of  the  people  that  reflect 
their  psychology,  their  tastes,  styles,  and  aspirations. 

No  true  representation  of  Kabuki,  the  doll-theatre  or  No 
has  been  seen  in  the  Occident  largely  because  of  the  prejudices 
that  have  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
attitudes  toward  the  theatre  of  Japan.  In  the  Occident  there 
is  the  hallucination  that  the  Western  theatre  is  superior  and 
final,  and  in  consequence  the  amusements  that  have  been 
evolved  in  Japan  during  the  past  one  thousand  years  must  be 
transformed  into  something  Western.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Japanese  are  self-contained  and  self-centred  as  regards  their 
own  spiritual  products,  and  look  upon  them  as  belonging  es- 
sentially to  themselves  and  of  little  interest  to  the  outside 
world.  And  since  the  West  is  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
conventions  of  Japanese  dramatic  art,  it  is  thought  that  but 
scant  appreciation  may  be  found  in  other  countries.  But  this 
is  to  argue  that  Western  people  are  devoid  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Besides,  if  all  those  who  have  gone  from  Japan  to 
amuse  and  entertain  Western  audiences,  amateurs  and  advent- 
urers as  most  of  them  have  been,  are  able  to  succeed  in  attract- 
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ing  attention,  the  real  actors  of  Japan  will  certainly  make  a 
stronger  impression. 

Moreover,  it  is  time  that  the  theatre  art  of  Japan  should 
become  known,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  discourage  the 
counterfeit  Oriental  plays  that  are  foisted  upon  a  credulous 
Western  public — productions  that  are  as  insincere  as  they  are 
untrue,  merely  money  makers,  that  only  serve  to  hinder  and 
delay  the  recognition  in  the  West  of  Japan's  three  great  act- 
ors— the  stars  of  Kabuki,  the  moving  figures  of  the  doll- 
theatre,  and  the  masked  players  of  the  No. 

the:  TOKYO  STAGE 

Nothing  in  Japan  reveals  the  characteristics  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  people  so  well  as  the  Tokyo  stage.  The  over- 
flowing audiences  at  the  big  theatres,  the  numerous  secondary 
playhouses,  and  the  countless  little  places  of  amusement  testi- 
fy to  the  enjoyment  and  relaxation  afforded  by  the  plays  that 
are  changed  each  month. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  better  means  of  understanding  the 
Japanese  people  than  by  observing  this  expression  of  their 
tastes,  and  no  surer  way  could  be  found  to  make  Japan  under- 
stood in  Western  countries  than  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Toyko  actors  upon  the  stages  of  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York. 

The  Tokyo  stage  holds  much  for  the  West  in  its  fine 
plays  and  talented  players.  Onoe  Baiko,  Matsumoto  Koshiro, 
Sawamura  Sojuro,  Morita  Kanya,  Sawamura  Sonosuke  and 
Onoe  Matsusuke  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  are  names  to  conjure 
with  in  Tokyo,  but  none  of  them  have  ever  been  outside  their 
own  land.  Nakamura  Utayemon,  Ichimura  Uzaemon,  Katao- 
ka  Nizaemon,  Ichikawa  Danshiro,  Ichikawa  Chusha  are  vet- 
eran actors  of  the  Kabukiza  and  idols  of  the  people.  Onoe 
Kikugoro  and  Nakamura  Kichiyemon,  the  leaders  of  the 
young  players,  although  entirely  unknown  to  fame  outside  of 
Japan — in  Tokyo  have  large  followings  among  the  best  clas- 
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ses,  and  their  art  and  plays  are  the  subject  of  daily  discussion. 
Ritsu-ko  Mori,  the  leading  actress  of  the  Imperial  has  earned 
the  appreciation  of  the  pubHc,  since  the  profession  has  been 
open  to  women  only  within  the  past  ten  years.  Nakamura 
Ganjiro,  the  finest  actor  in  Japan,  heads  the  Osaka  stage. 

It  remains  a  puzzling  question  why  all  this  array  of  actor 
talent  has  not  yet  secured  recognition  in  Western  countries. 
It  is  largely  due  to  the  general  belief  in  the  West  that  the 
Tokyo  stage  has  nothing  to  ofifer.    This  is  a  great  mistake. 

While  Japan's  dramatic  genius  has  not  developed  along 
the  lines  of  the  purely  intellectual  drama  of  the  Occident,  her 
actors  are  the  product  of  the  most  remarkable  stage  discipline 
in  the  world,  and  the  whole  art  of  the  Japanese  theatre  is  done 
with  so  much  heart  that  it  should  be  a  revelation  to  the  West. 

Many  popular  plays  upon  the  Tokyo  stage  reflect  the  ev- 
ery-day  life  of  the  people.  They  are  rich  in  human  nature, 
and  are  as  romantic  and  sentimental  as  the  West  could  desire. 
There  is  also  a  realism  that  rivals  the  West,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  snowstorms,  combats 
and  ghostly  appearances.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
remarkable  excursion  into  the  realm  of  the  unreal,  and  gro- 
tesque characters  cut  out  of  the  cloth  of  exaggeration  form 
the  characteristics  of  the  many  quaint  plays  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  nine  stars  of  the  Ichikawa 
family,  the  actor-line  that  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  development  of  the  Japanese  theatre.  And  there 
is  the  fine  possession  of  the  Japanese  stage,  shosagoto,  or  the 
music-posture  pieces,  that  rival  the  Russian  ballet  with  their 
ethereal,  graceful,  fairy-like  creations.  Associated  with  these 
hallet-like  plays  is  the  whole  sphere  of  Japanese  descriptive 
(lancing. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or  instructive  for  Wes- 
tern audiences  than  to  begin  to  know  something  of  the  art  of 
the  actor  as  it  has  so  long  been  practised  in  Japan.  Every 
great  actor  leaves  his  mark  upon  the  son  or  pupil  that  sue- 
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ceeds  him,  and  the  inheritance  of  style  and  type  is  handed  on 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  training  of  Japanese 
actors  begins  in  childhood,  and  they  are  given  the  privilege  of 
acting  with  their  superiors  and  unconsciously  learning  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  art  of  acting,  while  throughout  their  entire 
apprenticeship  they  are  subjected  to  the  discipline  entailed  by 
constant  appearance  before  the  audience. 

The  colour  craftsmanship  of  the  Tokyo  stage  also  has 
much  to  teach  other  countries.  Here  are  colour  combinations 
never  seen  in  the  West,  rainbow  hues  caught  up  from  all  the 
old  corners  of  ancient  Asia,  that  would  stir  the  imagination  of 
Occidentals  who  have  a  real  hunger  for  colour  as  shown  by 
the  manufactured  Eastern  plays  that  are  given  with  so  much 
success  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  If  the  audiences  in 
these  great  cities  who  are  delighted  with  such  mixtures  of 
Western  ideas  with  a  little  so-called  Oriental  colour  could 
view  the  \ux.ury,  the  gorgeousness,  the  splendour  of  the  Tokyo 
stage  they  would  be  more  than  astonished  and  delighted. 

The  international  character  of  the  Tokyo  stage  is  also 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  The  Capital  of  Japan  is 
the  outpost  of  Asia  and  the  largest  city  in  the  Orient.  To 
the  Imperial  Theatre  have  come  in  recent  years  American 
and  British  companies,  but  its  hospitality  to  Russian  opera, 
Russian  musicians,  singers,  and  dancers  is  an  earnest  of  the 
future  when  Russia  is  herself  again,  and  there  will  come 
about  an  exchange  of  players  between  Tokyo,  Moscow,  and 
Petrograd.  That  there  will  also  be  established  a  new  relation 
between  the  actors  of  China  and  Japan  seems  to  be  assured, 
since  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Peking  stage  played  last  year  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre  with  great  success.  It  must  only  be  a 
question  of  time  before  Japanese  actors  are  invited,  to  play 
in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York — an  international  courtesy 
that  would  do  much  to  bring  about  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  East  and  West. 
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THE)  ART  OF  THE  DOLL 

As  an  expression  of  the  human  spirit  by  means  of  inani- 
mate figures,  the  doll-theatre  of  Japan  is  unique  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  surprise  to  find  this  jewel  of  art  in  Osaka,  the  city  of 
smokestacks — an  art  that  has  been  alive  in  Japan  for  more 
than  250  years,  but  is  at  present  crystallized  in  the  small 
theatre  in  Osaka,  called  the  Bunraku-za. 

Should  a  visitor  try  to  find  the  Bunraku-za  in  the  maze 
of  Osaka's  shop-lined  thoroughfares,  he  will  hardly  believe 
his  eyes  when  he  realizes  that  the  theatrical  entertainment  he 
seeks  is  going  on  in  the  shadow  of  a  Shinto  shrine. 

Access  to  the  doll-theatre  is  by  way  of  the  worshipper 
through  a  big  stone  arch,  or  torii,  guarded  on  either  side  by 
large  stone  lions  and  lanterns.  The  fence  that  surrounds  the 
compound  is  startling  theatrical  for  a  holy  place — for  its  un- 
usual architectural  features  are  composed  of  green  latticed 
windows,  bordered  with  black,  set  at  intervals  in  a  white  wall 
that  is  decorated  with  cross-beams  of  vermilion.  This  gay 
superstructure  has  a  high  stone  foundation,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  by  a  sloping  copper  roof  that  has  weathered  into  soft 
verdigris.  Entering  through  a  large  scarlet  gate,  all  gaiety 
is  left  behind,  for  the  simple  shrine  where  the  mythological 
ancestors  of  the  nation  are  deified  is  dun  and  brown,  with  a 
heavy  thatched  roof.  Pigeons  rest  on  the  bronze  lanterns, 
and  people  throw  coins  into  the  big  money-box  and  make  their 
supplications. 

Even  while  the  pious  are  so  engaged,  the  sounds  of  the 
doll  performances  may  be  heard — the  rippling  rhythms  of  the 
samisen  and  the  dramatic  voice  of  the  minstrel  who  carries 
on  the  dialogue  the  dolls  arc  unable  to  utter. 

The  interior  of  this  unpretentious  doll-theatre  is  like  an 
ordinary  Jai)ancsc  j)layhousc,  with  its  square  compartments, 
or  l)oxcs,  cushioned  for  the  sitting-down  playgoers,  and  there 
arc  galleries  on  three  sides.  The  stage  itself  is  similar  to 
that  on  which  the  real  i)layers  act,  and  is  fully  equipped  with 
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settings,  but  diifers  in  one  respect,  in  that  there  is  a  deep 
space  for  the  doll-handlers  to  stand  in  while  they  are  manipu- 
lating their  characters.  The  figures  are  large,  and  take  from 
three  to  four  men  to  move  them.  To  call  them  dolls  is  hardly 
fair,  for  they  are  so  full  of  dignity  and  grace,  their  move- 
ments so  suggestive  of  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions, 
that  they  are  far  removed  from  the  trivial  and  banal  with 
which  the  name  of  puppet  is  so  widely  associated  in  the  West. 

The  doll-handlers,  who  have  conquered  themselves  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  lose  themselves  in  their  creation,  wear 
gay  costumes,  and  their  faces  are  uncovered,  but  the  minor 
performers  are  garbed  in  black,  with  black  hoods  and  face 
curtains  to  hide  all  traces  of  their  individuality — grouped  like 
shadows  behind  the  radiant  moving  figures.  The  minstrel 
sits  on  a  rostrum  to  the  right  of  the  stage,  with  a  musician  to 
accompany  him.  He  sings  the  descriptions  and  recites  the 
conversations,  changing  suddenly  from  the  high  treble  of  a 
youthful  princess  to  the  gruff  tones  of  a  villain,  imitating  a 
feudal  lord  or  a  merchant,  a  priest  or  beggar,  interpreting 
the  drama,  the  ever-changing  rhythms  of  the  samisen  support- 
ing and  heightening  the  emotions. 

For  the  ancestors  of  the  dolls  the  best  playwrights  have 
written,  and  the  dramas  produced  in  the  doll-theatre  have  be- 
come masterpieces  of  Japanese  literature,  the  names  of  the 
characters  household  words. 

Other  countries  have  their  doll-theatres  in  more  or  less 
flourishing  conditions,  but  few  have  reached  such  a  state  of 
perfection  as  the  Bunraku-za  of  Osaka.  For  here  is  a  rare 
combination — inanimate  figures  instead  of  actors  of  flesh  and 
blood;  doll-men  trained  from  childhood  to  acquire  the  tech- 
nique to  manage  the  cold  and  lifeless  forms  through  which 
flows  the  creative  genius  of  the  handlers ;  minstrels  and  music- 
ians who  have  devoted  lives  to  the  interpretation  of  the  plays ; 
and  the  best  brains  of  the  dramatist  employed  in  order  that 
the  dolls  might  be  triumphant  and  their  use  fully  justified. 
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Yoshida  Bungoro,  one  of  the  chief  doll-handlers  of  the 
Bunraku-za,  may  believe  that  his  great  art  belongs  to  his 
native  land,  or  is  even  confined  to  Osaka.  But  this  is  not  true. 
It  should  be  worldwide.  He  takes  a  piece  of  wood,  into  which 
are  inserted  a  head  and  limbs,  and  covers  it  with  a  bit  of  bro- 
cade, and  it  becomes  a  fairy  princess,  changing  her  postures 
every  second,  rivalling  in  animation  any  dancer  possessed  of  a 
spinal  column.  Koshijidayu,  the  chief  interpreter  of  the  doll's 
ballad-dramas  is  a  man  of  many  voices,  he  laughs  and  cries, 
coughs  and  scolds,  is  a  villain  one  moment  and  the  hero  the 
next — his  minstrelsy  something  that  has  been  lost  on  the 
stages  of  other  lands,  and  fully  adequate  to  express  all  the 
comedy,  tragedy,  pathos,  and  joyfulness  of  these  old  doll- 
plays  that  reflect  Old  Japan,  but  have  still  their  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  busy  bustling  people  of  modern  Japan. 

The  actors  of  the  theatre  proper  in  Japan  have  long  gone 
to  the  doll-actors  for  inspiration,  and  the  dramas  written  for 
the  dolls  are  to-day  the  most  popular  pieces  played  on  the 
stages  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  The  Western  actors  need  the  dolls 
to  bring  them  to  a  clearer  realization  of  themselves.  Recog- 
nition of  the  dolls  does  not  mean  loss  of  prestige,  in  the  sense 
of  limiting  the  activities  or  narrowing  the  sphere  of  human 
players,  but  rather  a  rivalry  that  would  stimulate  them  to  new 
efforts,  and  make  them  aware  of  their  failures.  The  marion- 
ettes of  the  West  need  all  the  support  and  encouragement 
their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  in  Japan  can  give  them,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  old  art,  buried  in  Japan  for 
centuries,  should  one  day  inspire  the  actors  of  the  whole 
world — if  ever  the  time  should  arrive  when  what  is  true  and 
sincere  in  that  art  of  the  theatre  be  given  recognition. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  NO 

The  revival  of  the  No,  Japan's  ancient  drama  form,  has 
been  most  striking  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  due  in  part  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  largely  to  the  new 
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recognition  of  the  people's  claim  to  this  dramatic  art  that  was 
kept  as  the  ceremonial  entertainment  by  the  Shoguns  for  some 
300  years,  and  was  crystallized  into  an  art  five  centuries  ago. 
Now  it  begins  to  be  appreciated  by  the  people  at  large,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  indulge  a  taste  that  was  denied  to  their 
ancestors. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  No  and 
its  present  popularity  as  opposed  to  its  former  conservatism, 
when  it  was  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chosen  few,  there 
have  been  erected  two  large  No  theatres  with  seating  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  the  greatly  increased  number  of  patrons. 
One  of  these,  the  most  beautiful  No  theatre  in  Japan,  has  been 
constructed  near  Tennoji,  Osaka's  ancient  Buddhist  temple. 
The  No  actor,  Onishi  Ryotaro,  the  promoter  of  this  fine 
building,  has  seen  the  No  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  now  witnesses 
its  present  high  tide  of  prosperity.  His  father,  also  a  No 
actor,  lived  through  the  gloomy  days  of  the  Restoration,  when 
the  sudden  inrush  of  new  ideas  from  other  countries  unbal- 
anced men's  minds  and  the  performances  were  discontinued. 
Onishi's  father  gave  up  his  career.  He  became  an  assistant 
to  a  foreign  photographer,  and  as  a  child  the  now  leading  No 
actor  of  Osaka  remembers  helping  his  father  wash  photogra- 
phic plates  and  cutting  his  fingers  in  the  process.  At  present 
he  has  a  following  of  a  thousand  actors,  among  them  35 
stars,  who  in  turn  train  their  own  disciples. 

In  Tokyo  a  similar  theatre  has  been  completed.  Ume- 
waka  Manzaburo  and  Umewaka  Rokuro,  two  of  Tokyo's 
best  actors,  are  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise.  Their  father, 
Umewaka  Minoru,  was  one  of  the  few  No  actors  who  stuck 
to  his  guns  when  the  Shogunate  fell  and  the  patronage  of  the 
No  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  the  performers  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  Umewaka  Minoru  remained,  and,  purchas- 
ing a  No  stage  from  a  penniless  daimyo,  he  set  it  up  and  con- 
tinued to  give  performances  and  train  his  sons,  who  have  now 
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enlarged  their  inheritance  to  keep  pace  with  the  development 
and  expansion  of  present-day  Tokyo. 

The  six  different  schools  of  No  in  Tokyo  have  each  their 
own  little  theatres  at  which  a  greater  activity  is  now  shown 
than  ever  before  in  Japan's  history  and  large  numbers  of 
actors,  musicians,  and  singers  are  making  the  No  their  life 
profession.  Even  in  Kyoto  and  Nagoya  and  other  cities 
neglected  No  stages  are  now  used,  and  the  actors  interchange 
from  one  city  to  another,  Tokyo  stars  playing  on  the  stages  of 
Osaka  and  Kyoto,  and  Osaka  players  appearing  in  Tokyo, 
something  that  was  seldom  seen  in  Old  Japan  and  that  has 
never  been  tried  before  in  Modern  Japan. 

The  West  has  been  so  busy  teaching  the  East  that  it 
sometimes  forgets  or  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
things  to  learn  in  Japan.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  No  holds 
much  inspiration  for  a  new  Western  theatre. 

The  first  truth  the  No  has  to  teach  is  that  it  has  no 
concern  with  commercialism.  It  does  not  depend  upon  a  pub- 
lic who  want  cheapness,  sensation,  and  vulgarity.  The  No 
standard  is  high,  and  those  who  come  to  scorn  remain  to 
pray.  These  little  theatres  are  not  run  for  the  sake  of  making 
money,  and  the  actors  depend  entirely  on  the  subscriptions  of 
their  regular  patrons  and  the  incomes  which  their  pupils  bring. 
The  actors  who  have  attained  high  rank  in  the  profession 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  training  the  young  men  who 
are  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  carry  on  their  traditions. 
The  actor's  life  is  the  reverse  of  complex.  He  receives  ample 
for  his  needs,  and  his  home  is  known  for  its  good  taste.  He 
is  thus  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  his  art.  His  house  is 
generally  attached  to  the  theatre,  and  rehearsals  go  on  all  day 
ui)on  the  stage,  while  the  actor's  home  is  the  centre  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  new  recruits — the  relation  of  teacher  and  follower 
creating  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  the  development  of  the  art. 

The  maintenance  of  these  little  theatres  is  simplicity  it- 
self.   There  is  no  stage  setting  to  bother  al)0Ut.    The  proper- 
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ties  are  of  the  most  suggestive  character,  and  are  made  of 
pieces  of  bamboo  bound  with  cloth.  The  costumes  are  elabor- 
ate and  often  costly,  but  many  of  them  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  as  are  the  masks.  Performances  are  given  once 
a  week,  generally  on  Sunday,  and  last  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  6  in  the  evening.  But  as  the  vogue  for  the  No 
increases  night  performances  are  now  given,,  and  restaurants 
are  attached  to  the  theatres  where  inexpensive  meals  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  stage  itself  is  of  the  severest  character,  an  elevated 
square  platform  with  four  pillars  approached  by  a  bridge  pas- 
sage. The  centre  stage  is  covered  over  by  a  sloping  roof  like 
that  of  a  temple,  and  is  generally  thatched.  The  back  of  the 
stage  is  made  of  plain  boards,  on  which  is  painted  a  wide- 
spreading  pine  tree — reminiscent  of  the  original  out-of-door 
No  stage  which  was  open  at  the  back  to  the  trees. 

Yet  on  this  plain,  unencumbered  stage  are  preserved  the 
legends,  literature,  and  poetry  of  a  vanished  age.  The  short 
dramas  bring  to  memory  the  exploits  of  warriors,  the  histori- 
cal events,  the  wisdom  of  emperors,  the  stories  of  famous 
beauties,  the  gems  of  poets  of  other  centuries. 

There  is  also  a  great  opportunity  in  the  use  of  a  simple 
stage  that  has  freed  itself  from  the  worship  of  things,  and 
does  not  need  huge  sums  for  its  maintenance.  The  No  stage 
can  be  set  up  in  a  gentleman's  garden  for  the  development  of 
the  talent  of  the  neighbourhood;  it  can  be  erected  in  a  public 
park,  the  spectators  seated  in  the  open  air ;  it  can  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  village  festival,  or  a  special  building  within  the 
confines  of  a  palace;  it  may  even  be  located  in  a  university 
campus  or  in  a  congested  slum  district. 

When  American  provincialism  meets  that  of  the  East  the 
result  is  a  deadlock,  and  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  West 
remains  so  indifferent  and  complacent  concerning  the  Asiatic 
Theatre.  The  fact  is  patent  however,  that  many  of  the  things 
advocated  as  essentials  for  the  new  Theatre  of  the  West  have 
long  been  old  in  the  East. 


PAY 

(by  a  University  Professor.) 
By  H.  F.  Angus 

I  am  a  wage-earner.  People  think  of  me  and  of  my  fel- 
lows as  brain  workers.  This  does  us  a  lot  of  harm.  Not 
merely  are  we  treated  with  the  mock  deference  which  ordin- 
arily expresses  genial  contempt,  but  we  are  badly  paid.  Brain 
workers  like  manual  workers,  can,  within  reasonable  limits,  be 
profitably  starved.  They  are  types  whose  exploitation  has 
been  successfully  studied. 

We  have  little  or  no  collective  bargaining  power,  and 
most  of  us  think  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  obtain 
greater  wages,  except  perhaps  by  appealing  to  our  employers' 
sense  of  fairness  or  to  their  pity.   ' 

I  am  more  optimistic.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we 
aren't  brain  workers  at  all.  The  services  which  we  sell  have 
to  do  with  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Our 
brain  power  really  matters  very  little.  The  services  which  we 
sell  require  above  all  things  high  morale.  Without  this  they 
are  worthless.  Our  morale  can  be  maintained  only  if  we  re- 
ceive proper  wages  which  enable  us  to  live  sane  and  broad  lives 
and  to  enjoy  a  certain  standing  in  the  community. 

The  difference  between  a  bare  living  wage  which,  if  con- 
tinued for  long,  will  leave  our  services  worthless,  and  a  wage 
which  will  enable  us  to  give  a  fair  return  for  it,  is  not  great. 

Our  employers  are  men  of  sense  and  experience.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  of  them  would  buy  a  racehorse  and  then 
economize  by  feeding  him  on  straw.  Why  should  the  idea 
come  into  their  minds  of  engaging  a  teacher  and  they  paying 
him  a  wage  which  weakens  his  morale? 

This  aspect  of  the  case  does  not  strike  my  fellow-work- 
ers. While  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  common  sense,  their 
spokesman  terms  it  frivolous.  We  don't  really  look  like  race- 
horses, and  we  don't  cat  straw — yet. 
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Perhaps  he  is  right,  though  he  is  a  bit  of  a  PhiHstine. 
There  is  a  subtle  irony — to  the  employer  a  cruel  irony — in 
the  fact  that  the  worker  whom  it  is  easiest  of  all  to  exploit, 
whose  sense  of  honour  alone  is  often  sufficiently  developed  to 
leave  him  helpless,  should  be  the  one  man  in  all  the  world 
whom  it  does  not  pay  to  exploit. 

It  is  human  to  push  aside  so  unpleasant  a  fact.  No  doubt 
it  is  frivolous  of  me  to  think  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
gained  by  pointing  it  out.  It  will  be  pushed  aside  again, 
promptly  and  firmly. 

Of  course  none  of  us  bear  any  ill-will  towards  our  em- 
ployers. They  get  no  personal  gain  by  paying  us  low  wages. 
They  represent  the  public,  and  honestly  try  to  do  their  best  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  They  exploit  us,  as  it  were,  incidentally, 
with  the  greatest  good-will  and  benevolence  towards  us.  They 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  perhaps,  on  deeper  analysis,  as  a 
matter  of  habit.  Probably  they  feel  genuine  pity  for  us  and 
generously  enjoy  feeling  this  pity. 

My  own  morale  is  not  spoilt  yet.  Though  I  am  paid  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  rest,  I  am  not  married.  I  can  remain 
incurably  optimistic. 

I  have  devised  another  plan  for  a  peaceful  victory,  a  vic- 
tory of  persuasion,  a  moral  triumph. 

We  are  not  really  like  brain  workers  and  manual  work- 
ers generally.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  unpaid  overtime,  some- 
times from  the  sense  of  duty  that  is  the  real  source  of  our  low 
status,  sometimes  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  work. 

Economically  considered,  a  part  of  our  activities  is  really 
charitable — a  part  mere  pleasure.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  parts  is  a  question  of  our  motives.  The  answer 
varies  with  the  individual  and  is  often  hard  to  give. 

The  distinction  between  these  optional  activities  and 
those  which  are  obligatory  upon  us  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
law.    It  is  a  question  of  what  we  are  legally  bound  to  do. 

In  practice  we  should,  of  course,  ask  a  further  question — 
W^hat  are  we  morally  bound  to  do  ? 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer  either  of  these  ques- 
tions, or  to  say  whether  the  answer  to  the  second  would  or 
would  not  depend  on  the  treatment  which  we  receive  from  our 
employers. 

One  day  at  a  meeting  of  my  fellow-workers,  I  proposed 
that  a  Committee  should  be  chosen  to  find  answers  to  these 
questions  that  would  be  useful  in  making  the  distinction  be- 
tween work,  charity,  and  pleasure  clear  to  ourselves,  clear 
to  our  employers,  and  clear  to  the  public.  In  fairness,  I  sug- 
gested that  our  employers  should  be  asked  to  cooperate  with 
this  Committee. 

Had  such  a  Committee  been  appointed,  to  what  con- 
clusions would  it  have  come?  It  would  have  had  a  difficult 
task  before  it,  and  conjectures  as  to  what  its  conclusions  might 
have  been  are  only  useful  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  Committee  might  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
duties  of  Professors  were  confined  to  teaching  and  to  certain 
statutory  duties  imposed  upon  them,  if,  and  when,  they  were 
made  members  of  a  Faculty  by  the  competent  authority. 

The  Committee  might  have  found  that  all  lecturing  out- 
side the  University,  notably  all  Extension  lecturing,  was  op- 
tional, and  so  charitable. 

It  might  have  found  that  Faculties,  assuming  them  to 
exist,  were  bound  to  appoint  examiners,  but  that  their  choice 
was  not  confined  to  their  own  number;  and  that  if  they  ap- 
pointed themselevs  to  do  unpaid  work,  and  then  did  it,  this 
was  a  charity;  that  if  they  did  such  work  without  having  been 
duly  appointed  to  do  it,  this  was  an  officious  charity. 

It  might  have  found  that  many  of  the  collective  meetings 
of  the  teaching  staff  were  optional,  and  by  no  means  suffici- 
ently useful  to  be  deemed  charities.  These  would  be  mere 
pleasures. 

It  might  well  have  puzzled  the  Committee  to  know  how  to 
describe  the  task  of  invigilating  at  an  examination.  To  call 
it  a  charity  is  surely  pretentious ;  to  call  it  a  pleasure,  absurd. 
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A  report  embodying  these  or  other  conclusions  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  would  be  a  hint.  Perhaps  our  employers  would 
take  it. 

My  Philistine  crushed  me  at  once.  All  this,  he  said,  is 
frivolous.  No  one  will  think  these  things  real  charities  or 
real  pleasures. 

Probably  he  was  right.  No  money  changed  hands  if  we 
did  overtime  for  the  sake  of  the  Institution  of  which  we  were 
part.  Nor  could  our  employers  very  well  appreciate  that  our 
meetings  were  as  much  fun  as  any  Movie  and  more  fun  than 
most.  How  should  they  ?  They  had  never  been  at  one  of  our 
meetings.  Perhaps  if  they  ever  thought  of  these  assemblages 
they  pictured  them  as  characterized  by  the  respectable  dull- 
ness of  a  Church. 

My  Philistine  abused  his  victory.  All  Philistines  do !  He 
compared  my  plan  to  showing  your  enemy  (what  a  wicked 
metaphor)  that  you  carry  a  dagger,  and  then  meticulously 
corrected  the  analogy  to  that  of  a  revolver,  as  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  law  against  carrying  the  latter  weapon. 

Now  this  was  unfair.  Our  inquiry  might,  as  the  Philis- 
tine suggested,  be  made  the  basis  of  a  threat ;  but  why  impute 
uncalled  for,  and  almost  malicious,  conjectures  to  our  em- 
ployers ? 

I  thought  this  impution  frivolous,  but  I  did  not  say  so 
because  my  Philistine  was  senior  to  me,  because  he  was  a 
trained  expert  in  the  use  of  w^ords,  an  art  in  which  my  own 
shortcomings  are  only  too  obvious,  and  because,  after  all,  he 
knew  our  employers  far  more  intimately  than  I  did. 

Logically  the  analog)^  of  the  revolver  was  shockingly 
bad.  A  revolver  has  no  peaceful  uses.  Our  inquiry  was 
quite  as  capable  of  an  innocent  as  of  a  violent  emplojTnent. 

A  fairer  comparison  could  have  been  made  with  a  pru- 
dent man  who,  surrounded  by  shady  characters,  takes  out  his 
razor  and  begins  to  shave.  Only  the  very  wicked  can  construe 
this  as  a  threat. 
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I  didn't  argue  about  it,  because,  though  I  still  hoped  to 
be  able  to  convince  our  employers,  a  Philistine  is  beyond  my 
powers. 

I  feel  that  to  our  employers  I  can  say: — "Gentlemen, 
like  all  poor  men,  we  must  economize  on  our  pleasures  and 
even  on  our  charities.  We  feel  that  as  between  man  and 
man  you  would  wish  us  to  do  so,  though,  officially,  of  course, 
you  must  pretend  to  be  very  shocked  indeed.  Our  sense  of 
duty  makes  us  sacrifice  our  pleasures  first.  It  is  with  the 
keenest  regret  that  we  feel  that  we  must  have  far  fewer  of 
our  pleasant  meetings.  We  hope  that  someday  you  will  enable 
us  to  resume  them  on  the  old  scale,  but  under  our  present 
circumstances  our  charities  must  go  too.  It  is  cruel,  indeed, 
because  to  us,  as  to  most  other  people,  our  charities  are  a  sort 
of  decency  .  They  give  us  a  healthy  feeling  of  superiority  to 
those  who  cannot  aiford  them,  and  make  us  feel  respectable. 
We  shall  be  very  unhappy.  We  feel  that  you  really  cannot 
leave  us  long  in  so  intolerable  a  position — to  say  nothing  of 
the  unfortunate  recipients  of  these  charities. 

"It  is  true  that  some  of  us  are  better  paid  than  others, 
that  some  of  us  have  private  means,  and  that  some  of  us  are 
unmarried.  We  must  explain  that  we  have  a  curious  feeling 
of  solidarity  which  would  make  it  seem  to  the  more  fortunate 
of  us  bad  taste  to  indulge  in  pleasures  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  all,  and  bad  taste,  also,  to  undertake  charities  which 
might  seem  a  reflexion  on  those  who  appear  to  be  in  similar 
circumstances  to  ourselves." 

I  know  that  my  Philistine  would  call  all  this  frivolous, 
and  I  have  barely  got  the  moral  courage  to  contradict  him,  and 
to  say  that  it  is  only  ironical.  He  evidently  identifies  irony 
and  frivolity  and  thinks  them  both  very  unwise  methods  of 
controversy. 

To  the  charge  of  irony  I  plead  guilty.  The  argument, 
that  I  have  suggested,  makes  its  appeal,  in  terms,  to  compas- 
sionate feelings;  while  it  just  indicates  that  the  work,  which 
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is  economically  charity  or  pleasure,  is  also  as  necessary  to  the 
functioning  of  the  Institution  as  the  lighting  or  heating  of  the 
buildings.  This  implied  suggestion  might,  if  we  took  an  un- 
charitable view,  a  Philistine  view,  of  our  employers,  carry 
greater  weight  than  the  direct  appeal.  Quite  particularly 
would  this  be  probable  if  they  took  an  uncharitable  view  of 
us. 

Why  should  we  take  such  an  uncharitable  view  of  our 
employers?  After  all,  they  understand  irony  very  well,  and 
often  use  it  themselves.  In  reply  to  an  earlier  application  of 
ours  they  said  that  there  were  no  funds  at  their  disposal  for 
higher  wages.  In  the  same  year  they  had  acquired  prize 
horses  and  had  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  these  horses,  and 
of  cows  and  bulls  and  hens.  What  they  no  doubt  meant  to 
say,  or  at  least  what  they  implied,  was  that  these  noble  ani- 
mals were  of  greater  instructional  value  than  an  improvement 
in  our  standard  of  living. 

If  this  was  not  irony,  what  was  it? 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  fodder  supplied  to 
these  animals  was  not  reduced  during  the  last  five  years  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  its  cost.  To  make  sure  of  being 
fair  on  this  point,  I  have  had  a  look  at  some  of  them.  The 
cows  and  hens  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The 
morale  of  the  bulls  seemed  high.  Like  ourselves,  these  ani- 
mals cannot  be  profitably  starved.  But  we  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  only  two  legs,  and  look  like  brain  workers. 

And  the  horses  ?  The  reader  is  already  shocked  to  think 
that  they  may  have  been  neglected,  and  that  I  am  unfairly 
leaving  out  all  reference  to  them.  I  don't  mention  them  be- 
cause I  did  not  see  them. 

If  I  accept  the  reproach  of  Irony,  I  dislike  the  word 
frivolous,  which,  to  me,  implies  that  I  am  not  in  earnest  .  I 
find  that  others  attach  this  meaning  to  the  word.  I  wonder 
if  I  ought  to  do  battle  with  my  Philistine.  He  explains  that 
by  frivolous  he  meant  nothing  more  than  unbusinesslike.  He 
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is  a  trained  expert  in  the  use  of  our  language,  and  I  humbly 
submit. 

My  Philistine  is  surely  one  of  the  very  worst  of  Philis- 
tines. I  can  hear  him  saying  to  his  students,  "Gentlemen, 
Swift  and  Butler  have  been  praised  by  some  as  the  greatest 
English  masters  of  irony.  Vain  praise!  Shakespeare  was 
at  times  ironical.  Renan  finds  in  irony  the  master  weapon  of 
the  parables.  But  irony  is  frivolity.  It  won't  do  in  our  mod- 
ern world,  which  is  businesslike.  O  Vanitas  Vanitatum! 
How  dreadfully  frivolous  all  these  people  are!" 

After  all,  to  be  businesslike  one  does  not  need  to  repro- 
duce the  tedious  incoherence  of  a  business  letter.  In  the  best 
sense,  any  style  is  businesslike  that  conveys  a  meaning  quick- 
ly and  clearly.  Why  not  irony  ?  It  is  the  medium  used  by  the 
most  civilized  of  races  and  by  the  Greatest  of  all  Teachers. 
It  deprives  even  the  bitterest  argument  of  the  brutality  and 
vulgarity  which  sometimes  follow  from  serious  and  earnest 
prose.  True,  the  method  is  indirect,  but  do  we  find  fault  with 
a  soldier  because  he  avoids  a  costly  frontal  attack  where  he 
can  produce  the  same,  or  better,  results  by  a  surreptitious 
turning  movement?  True  the  motives  to  which  we  should, 
in  terms,  appeal,  would  not  be  those  to  which  we  might  finally 
look  for  our  results.  But  why  not  conform  to  the  decencies 
of  all  civilized  conversation?  Possibly  we  might  be  misun- 
derstood, and  our  innocent  attempt  to  be  both  forceful  and 
polite  might  give  offence.  The  same  is  true  of  a  business  let- 
ter, which  has  little  claim  to  be  either  forceful  or  polite. 

Reasonable,  good-tempered  men  cannot  argue  for  ever 
seriously.  It  is  dull.  The  strain  is  too  great.  The  nerves 
give  way.  The  weaker  succumbs.  The  loud  voice  and  the 
domineering  manner  prevail.  Even  the  torpid  obstruction- 
ist is  a  redoubtable  foe. 

We  save  time  and  worry  by  a  little  irony.  It  deprives 
the  strong  of  their  more  unfair  advantages.  It  makes  dis- 
cussion a  matter  of  skill  rather  than  force.  It  at  least  puts  a 
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velvet  glove  on  the  iron  hand.  It  avoids  the  harsh  word  that 
can  never  be  recalled  and  the  bitter  humiliation  that  follows 
on  the  heartless  and  brutal  rejection  of  a  serious  case.  In- 
tellectually we  must  keep  these  painful  elements  out  of  discus- 
sion, just  as  the  dead  and  wounded  are  hurried  away  from  a 
battle  field. 

We  must  also  consider  our  position  as  workers  whose 
morale  is  all  important  in  their  work.  Irony  is  vitality.  The 
moment  we  are  serious  and  matter-of-fact  we  run  the  risk  of 
being  pathetic.  If  we  ever  become  so,  our  employers  will  be 
well  advised  to  dismiss  us.  Just  as  the  best  horse  is  restive 
and  eager,  the  best  soldier  ever  in  need  of  a  restraining  hand, 
so  the  best  teacher  is  a  chronic  ironist.  It  is  irony  that  in 
adverse  surroundings  preserves  his  morale. 

The  morale  of  the  teacher  is  all  important,  and  little  stud- 
ied. No  account  is  taken  of  the  eifect  upon  it  of  changing 
conditions.  At  times  in  the  past  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
money  and  did  not  require  irony  as  a  tonic.  The  type  of  the 
Dominie  is  still  present  in  the  minds  of  our  employers,  though 
it  is  nearly  extinct.  Its  morale  was  good  because  of  its  three 
firm  supports — popular  respect  for  learning,  the  conceit  of  the 
pedant,  and  precise  religious  beliefs. 

There  is  little  respect  for  learning  to-day  and  the  modem 
teacher  is  happily  not  very  learned. 

His  chief  merit  is  that  he  avoids  being  a  pedant.  Educa- 
tion is  the  gainer  in  many  ways.  But  pedantry  had  the  quali- 
ties of  its  defects.  It  preserved  the  self-respect  of  the  teacher 
in  poverty  and  in  loneliness.  He  needed  neither  wealth  nor 
sympathy. 

Precise  religious  beliefs  are,  no  doubt,  conceivable  today, 
but  by  the  law  of  our  province  no  one  can  require  us  to  have 
them.  This  widens  the  labour-market  in  which  we  compete 
and  helps  to  make  low  wages  possible.  Our  employers  are,  so 
to  speak,  forbidden  to  pay  extra  for  precise  religious  beliefs. 
Sometimes  the  restrictions  may  be  very  irksome.    At  any  rate, 
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not  having  paid  for  them,  our  employers  are  not,  in  fairness 
and  justice,  entitled  to  assume  that  we  have  any  precise  relig- 
ious beliefs.  We  have  the  right  to  be  treated  as  prima  facie 
infidels.  If  we  make  religious  manifestations  it  is  a  matter  of 
grace  and  ought  not  to  be  used  to  our  disadvantage. 

We  must,  then,  be  considered  as  having  none  of  the  sup- 
ports that  sustained  the  morale  of  the  Dominie.  The  result 
is  that  the  labour  of  teaching  can  no  longer  be  profitably  un- 
derpaid. The  wages  made  possible  by  supply  and  demand 
may  be,  and  are,  deadly  low,  but  the  employer  who  avails 
himself  of  this  situation  gets  poor  value  for  his  money. 

No  serious  argument  can  convince  the  employer  of  some- 
thing which  is,  in  its  essence,  irony.  The  Irony  of  Facts  is 
best  interpreted  by  the  irony  of  words,  that  is  to  say  by  stat- 
ing things  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
conventions  which  preclude  even  an  employer  from  stating 
them  as  they  are. 

But  we  are  already  revolving  in  a  vicious  circle.  We  are 
being  steadily  drawn  into  the  vortex.  Some  of  us  have  already 
lost  the  vitality  needed  for  irony.  These  will  rapidly  become 
unemployable  and  will  drag  the  rest  of  us  after  them.  Our 
appeal  will  be  pathetic — terribly  pathetic — and  to  our  employ- 
ers, who  are  humane  just  as  they  are  conservative,  this  appeal 
will  become  irresistible.  But  it  will  be  too  late.  The  Irony 
of  Facts  is  supreme.  The  cure  will  come  when  we  shall  have 
become  incurable.  While  we  are  half  defiant,  almost  ready 
to  fight,  obliged  to  laugh  to  keep  from  bitterness  we  are  worth 
saving,  worth  employing,  are  capable  perhaps  of  inspiring 
others  with  confidence  in  life.  Once  we  are  crushed  all  is 
over  with  our  usefulness  as  teachers. 

To  return  from  the  supreme  to  the  immediate  irony,  we 
are  unable  to  state  our  case  forcibly  because  to  do  so  would 
be  frivolous. 

We  can  but  laugh  and  express  our  respect  for  the  learn- 
ing and  for  the  experience  of  our  colleague — and  may  we 
say  our  friend — the  Philistine.    Moritiiri  tc  salutamus. 


THE  CORMORANT-FISHER 
By  YoNE  NoGucHi 

Walking  down  the  mountain  path  from  Tsuru  County,  the 

priest,  a  lone  pilgrim, 
Comes  to  Iwasa  no  Sato  at  eve,  and  begs  a  night's  lodging, 
Only  to  be  denied  by  the  villagers  who  insist  on  the  regulation 
Of  the  place,  that  prohibits  any  stranger  from  stopping  there. 
Being  told  of  a  certain  temple  at  Kawasaki,  masterless  and 

free, 
The  sad  priest  turns  his  reluctant  steps  toward  there ;  he  hopes 
To  find  a  place  good  enough  to  stop  over  a  night,  when  an  old 

man,  a  cormorant-fisher, 
Appears  with  a  pine  torch  in  hand,  saying : 
"We  have  the  torch  fire  for  a  cormorant  boat,  but — how  sad 

there's  nothing 
To  light  the  darkness  of  the  pathway  to  the  Future  Life ! 
T  would  soon  renounce  the  world  and  enter  into  the  priesthood. 
As  I  clearly  perceive  the  sorrow  of  human  life : 
But  being  deluded  by  the  joy  of  handling  the  cormorants, 
Alas,  I  am  practising  this  sinful  business  of  mine. 
All  men  love  the  moon  and  the  moon-night ; 
But  it  is  my  own  calling  that  makes  me,  contrary  to  the  others, 
Hate  the  moon  and  delight  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
I  confess,  however,  that  when  the  torch-fire  dies  away  leaving 

the  world 
In  the  hands  of  darkness,  even  I  feel  at  once  sad  and  helpless. 
Although  I  fully  regret  making  my  living  out  of  taking  life. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  learn  any  other  livelihood :  I  am  leading 
Such  a  life  but  with  shame  for  such  a  miserable  business  as 

mine." 
The  fisherman  enters    the  little  deserted  temple,  and  finds  the 

tired  priest  by  the  wall. 
The  priest  salutes  the  fisherman,  saying : 
"I  am  a  priest  who  has  been  denied 
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A  lodging  at  Iwasa  no  Sato,  but  fortunately  I  found  this  place." 
''Yes,  there  at  the  village,"  says  the  fisherman,  "is  no  one  who 

will  offer  a  bed  to  a  stranger." 
"Who  are  you,  and  what  business  are  you  in  ?"  asks  the  priest. 
The  fisherman  replies:  "I  am  a  cormorant-fisher  who  begins 

his  work 
Under  the  darkness ;  it  is  my  habit  to  spend  the  hours  here, 
When  the  moon  shines,  w^aiting  for  the  darkness." 
"You  look  to  be  quite  an  old  man,"  says  the  priest,  "who  should 

begin 
To  think  of  the  future  life;  why  is  it  that  you  earn 
Your  livelihood  by  killing  fishes  ?  You  should  lead  from  now  a 

better  life. 
And  do  something  else  in  the  place  of  taking  life?" 
The  fisherman  replies :    "What  you  say  is  true,  but  it  is  the  only 

business 
I  learned  since  my  younger  days." 
The  priest  gazes  at  the  face  of  the  fisherman;  after  a  while  he 

says: 
"Looking  at  you  recalls  something  to  my  mind. 
It  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  passed  by  Iwabuchi  at 

the  lower  part  of  the  stream. 
That  I  saw  a  fisherman  like  yourself.     I  warned  him  of  his 

sinful  business ; 
When  he  understood  the  truth  of  my  words,  he  begged  me  to 

stay 
With  him  that  night,  and  entertained  me  warmly." 
The  fisherman  now  looking  as  if  he  recalled  the  same  thing, 

says: 
"Why,  were  you  the  priest  of  that  time?" 
Then  he  adds  sadly:     "That  fisherman  of  your  acquaintance 

lost  his  life." 
"How  (lid  he  happen  to  lose  his  life?"  asks  the  priest. 
The  fisherman  replies:  "I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
For  three  miles  of  this  Iwasa  River  up  and  down,  fishing  is 

forbidden ; 
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A  fisherman  of  Iwabuchi  village  came  up  secretly  one  night 

and  caught 
A  great  quantity  of  fishes  with  his  cormorants.    The  people  of 

the  place 
Discovered  it,  cried  out  that  they  would  let  him  see  what  they 

would  do 
With  him  on  his  second  appearance.    They  watched  for  a  sight 

of  him. 
Again  the  fisherman  appeared  at  night,  and  began  to  catch  the 

fishes. 
The  people  lying  in  wait  sprang  out  and  caught  him  violently ; 
The  fisherman,  weeping  bitterly,  clasped  his  hands  and  begged 

forgiveness. 
Promising  never  to  fish  here  again.     The  people  would  not 

listen  to  him. 
But  threw  him  into  water  to  his  death ;  I  have  nothing  to  hide 
From  you  now.  Holy  Priest :  I  am,  alas,  the  ghost  of  that  fish- 
erman !" 
''You — a  ghost?"  exclaims  the  priest. 

"Yes,  I  am  nobody,"  says  the  fisherman,  "but  the  very  ghost 
Of  the  fisherman  of  your  knowledge,  Holy  Priest." 
"Sad  is  your  story,"  says  the  priest.     "You  might  show  me 

how  to  fish 
With  the  cormorants  for  the  penitence  of  your  sins ;  I'll  say  a 

mass  for  you." 
The  ghost-fisherman  beams  with  joy  at  the  kind  words  of  the 

priest. 
Saying  that  he  will,  of  course,  obey  his  command.    He  begins 
To  make  preparation  for  fishing,  saying:  "The  night  deepens; 
It  is  now  the  time  when  I  will  make  my  cormorants  work. 
I  will  hold  up  higher  the  pine-torches  moistened  by  the  dews 

of  night; 
The  cormorants  must  be  taken  out  of  the  basket ; 
I  will  make  them  fly  down  into  the  water ;  how  startled  will  the 

fishes  be 
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By  the  sudden  light  of  the  torch-fire  reflected  in  the  bed  of  the 

stream. 
The  cormorants  will  chase  the  terror-stricken  fishes,  and  catch 

and  catch  them. 
Oh,  what  a  joy  in  the  sight !    One  will  forget  his  sins. 
And  their  possible  retribution  in  his  nocturnal  delight  of  fish- 
ing." 
Then  the  ghost  shows  the  priest  all  his  manners  of  fishing,  and 

suddenly  exclaims: 
"The  torch-fire  burns  as  in  the  beginning,  but — why  does  the 

flame  grow  weak  ? 
Alas,  the  moon  is  rising  in  yonder  sky. 

How  sad  that  my  mighty  work  must  now  end !    I  have  to  re- 
turn, 
Alas,  to  Hades,  a  hundred  thousand  miles  away,  where  neither 

the  torch-fire 
Nor  the  rising  moon  will  lighten  me.    Oh,  how  sad !" 
The  voice  of  the  fisherman  ceases.  His  trembling  form  becomes 

invisible, 
Just  as  a  candle  light  that  is  blown  out.    The  night  advances. 
The  fearful  king  of  Hades  with  large  crown  and  gold  sceptre 
Makes  his  appearance  before  the  priest.    The  king  says  that 

the  fisherman 
Had  been  rescued  from  falling  into  Hell,  because  he  had  done 
One  benevolent  deed  in  letting  the  priest  stay  for  one  night 
Under  his  hospitality.    Then  the  king  vanishes  and  the  priest 

finds  himself 
Standing  alone  by  the  silent  bank  of  a  river,  now  dark. 
As  it  is  the  dead  of  night ;  and  there  he  sees  the  fisherman 
Whose  ghost  he  had  met  before,  steering  the  helm  of  his  little 

boat 
Straight  toward  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
With  his  beautiful  pine-torches  in  hand. 
Their  wonderful  flames  reflected  in  the  water's  bed 
\\niere  the  glad  fishes  are  swimming  unharmed  and  free. 


NARCISSISM  IN  CONTEMPORARY  FICTION 

By  Edward  Harshberger  Butler 

*'My  son,  do  you  know  what  an  artist  isf  It  is  the  man 
who  has  the  power  of  doing  up  his  soul  in  whitey-brown  paper 
parcels  and  selling  them  at  three  halfpence  apiece." 

— Locke's  The  Beloved  Vagabond 

"All  art  is  partly  autobiographical,  even  if  it  takes  the 
objective  form,"  writes  W.  L.  George  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  F.  Gerould's  recent  criticism  of  her  British  contempor- 
aries. "The  novelist  can  know  only  what  he  has  seen  and  felt." 
With  this  pronouncement  Mr.  George  dismisses  as  unimpor- 
tant a  discussion  of  egocentric  tendencies  in  modern  fiction; 
but  the  thoughtful  reader  who  scans  the  titles  in  the  book- 
shops from  month  to  month  will  not  be  content  to  pass  over 
the  point  so  lightly;  and  even  the  plain  man,  who  reads  and 
reads  and  forgets,  must  be  dimly  aware  that  the  soul  of  the 
poet  is  commanding  more  than  its  share  of  attention  from 
novelists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  long  since,  either,  when  the 
temperamental  hero  was  a  rare  bird  in  the  field  of  English 
letters.  The  novel,  in  the  hands  of  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
grew  up  upon  a  sturdy  objective  tradition  which  was,  in  the 
main,  preserved  by  the  Early  Mctorians,  far  too  deeply  inter- 
ested in  people  generally  to  find  much  satisfaction  in  project- 
ing their  own  visages  upon  the  screen.  Not  until  Barrie's 
day  did  the  temperamental  fellow  become  important  to  the 
novel.  Of  course  there  were  tendencies:  David  Copperfield 
was  one  of  them ;  Maggie  Tulliver  and  Jane  Eyre  were  others. 
The  inclination  was  evident  in  Black's  Shandon  Bells,  in 
Trilby,  in  Evan  Harrington,  and  in  Barrie's  early  eflFort, 
When  a  Man's  Single.  These  were  preludes.  However,  in 
these  the  heroes  do  not  appear  as  out-and-out  artists  {Trilby 
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excepted)  but  disguised  as  journalists,  preachers,  and  teachers 
of  a  marked  literary  bent,  as  if  the  writer  were  dubious  about 
the  wisdom  of  displaying  himself  as  protagonist.  Such  a 
mask  provided  a  veil  for  the  features,  under  which  he  could 
develop  his  own  personality  without  serious  danger  of  recog- 
nition. 

But  the  temperamental  hero  confessed  came  with  Senti- 
mental Tommy.  He  was  a  literary  venture,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  public  had  shown  sufficient  interest  in  poets  disguised  as 
preachers  and  teachers  and  journalists  to  warrant  the  author 
in  assuming  that  the  same  public  would  consent  to  read  the 
life  of  literary  Tomy  undissembled.  And  not  only  did 
Tommy  in  embryo  hold  his  own  with  the  reading  world,  but 
he  proved  himself  so  popular  that  the  grown-up  Tommy  sub- 
sequently came  forth  a  full-fledged  author  in  the  pages  of 
Tommy  and  Grizsel.  No  doubt  this  study  in  degenerative  psy- 
chology was  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  its  author ;  we  are  intro- 
duced there  to  the  mysteries  of  the  soul  whose  function  in 
life  is  to  play  a  part,  who  regards  himself  with  what  W.  L. 
Comfort  calls  "the  literary  third  eye",  and  is  unable  to  write 
letters  for  the  servant  maid,  Betsy  Grieve,  without  breaking 
into  tears  over  the  tragic  words  of  his  pen.  We  are  conducted 
into  the  artistic  presence  just  at  the  fateful  moment  when 
Tommy  is  stuck  for  a  word  and  will  not  proceed  with  the 
sentence  because  "hantle"  is  what  he  wants,  but  "puckle"  and 
"manzy"  arc  the  best  substitutes  he  can  find  in  the  burial 
places  of  his  memory.  Barrie  was  so  sure  of  the  importance 
of  his  exposition  that  the  reading  public  became  equally  sure 
of  it  and  began  to  accept  these  intimate  studies  of  tempera- 
mental character  as  standard  literary  ware.  No  doubt  Barrie's 
success  unsealed  the  lips  of  more  than  one  inarticulate  author 
who  had  nothing  immediately  worth  telling  except  the  story 
of  his  own  life.  That  neurotic  school  of  writers  in  America, 
of  whom  W.  ]..  Comfort  and  H.  B.  Wright  are  flourishing 
representatives,  who  deal  generously  in  these  temperamental 
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wares  and  are  telling  year  after  year  the  same  old  inside  story 
of  the  literary  life,  have  gained  an  inestimable  advantage 
from  the  pioneer  work  of  Sentimental  Tommy. 

But  the  neurotics  are  a  problem  apart.  It  would  be  more 
profitable,  perhaps,  to  consider  some  of  the  well-established 
writers  of  Great  Britain,  men  who  have  stood  four-square 
with  the  world  for  a  generation  or  more.  Here,  too,  we  find 
temperamental  heroes  aplenty,  not  always  so  obviously  liter- 
ary in  character  as  Mr.  Thomas  Sandys  of  Thrums,  yet 
unmistakably  products  of  the  general  tendency  which  created 
him.  Someone  has  said  that  every  man  has  in  him  one  story 
to  tell,  and  that  the  real  test  of  literary  mettle  does  not  come 
until  the  author  writes  this  first  subjective  narrative  out  of 
liis  system  and  begins  to  look  beyond  himself  for  plot  and 
character.  But  so  far  as  concerns  these  older  British  con- 
temporaries it  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  subjectivity  is  an 
ear-mark  of  the  experimenter  in  fiction.  This  might  hold 
true  for  Dickens  and  for  Meredith  in  their  respective  genera- 
tions; but  in  our  own  time,  in  the  authorship  of  Maurice 
Hewlett,  we  find  the  rule  reversed.  The  progress  here  is  from 
the  objective  to  the  subjective  and  introspective  type  of  hero. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  were  admiring  the  romantic  Prosper 
I.eGai  and  Captain  Brazenhead,  who  cast  themselves  far  out- 
side the  author's  egoistic  circle,  into  a  distant  century.  Rich- 
ard Plantagenet  came  nearer  home — much  nearer  than  the 
actual  date  of  the  Third  Crusade  would  lead  one  to  suspect — 
and  so  did  Blondel,  who  played  second  fiddle  to  the  self-same 
tune  which  Mr.  Hewlett  has  executed  variously  since,  through 
the  medium  of  Jack  Senhouse  and  others  of  his  breed. 

Since  the  publication  of  Richard  Yea  and  Nay  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's poets  have  become  more  bold  and  are  monopolizing  the 
dialog  and  the  action  more  frankly  each  year.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Rest  Harrow  trilogy^  the  author  has 
renounced  allegiance  to  his  native  land  of  Romance  and  has 
come  forth  into  a  strange  country  where  the  practical  prob- 
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Icms  of  middle  and  upper-class  English  life  are  paramount. 
An  apparent  transition  of  some  sort  must  be  allowed,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  vagaries  of  Senhouse,  who  is 
really  the  active  principle  of  the  series  and  causes  all  the 
trouble,  come  close  to  actualities,  or  that  the  change  of  time 
and  place  marks  a  change  from  romanticism  to  realism  at  all. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  as  Mr.  Hewlett 
develops,  his  fondness  for  the  temperamental  character  grows. 
The  Rest  Harrow  trilogy  gives  us  not  only  Senhouse,  but  his 
understudy,  Clyde — a  pretty  pair  of  jingle-men  to  be  un- 
chained within  the  pages  of  one  novel.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  beardless  poet  in  Hie  Song  of  Renny,  a  butcher's  son  of  the 
same  type  in  The  Stooping  Lady,  and  in  Mrs.  Lancelot  still 
another  rhymster,  who  precipitates  the  catastrophe  by  carry- 
ing off  the  heroine  before  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  "horde  of  gaping  satyrs".  Bendish  is  Byron,  so  the 
reviewers  suggest.  At  any  rate  he  is  a  melancholy  poet  well 
beloved  of  his  creator,  though  not  so  well  loved,  perhaps,  as 
Jack  Senhouse,  the  man  that  Hewlett  might  have  been. 

But  poets  are  not  always  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  nor 
are  they  necessarily  sententious  or  even  important.  W.  J. 
Locke  is  tremendously  fond  of  artists  and  poets  and  news- 
paper men  who  indulge  all  the  traditional  affectations  of  the 
clan,  yet,  on  the  whole,  are  modest  bodies,  content  to  contribute 
a  bohemian  atmosphere  to  the  story  without  forcing  them- 
selves upon  us  as  hero  or  heroine.  If  there  is  any  quarrel  to 
be  had  with  these  lesser  persons  it  would  be  precipitated  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  too  conventional  in  their  pur- 
suit of  temperamental  unconventionalities.  Once  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  type,  you  find  the  vagaries  predictable. 
Bunny,  the  poet  in  The  Usurper,  might  be  classified  as  the 
model  fraternity  man  (such  as  one  never  sees)  who  studies 
and  swears  and  smokes  cigarets  and  reads  the  Bible;  makes 
love  to  the  lowest  and  poetry  to  the  highest  types  of  woman- 
hood, and,  on  top  of  it  all,  runs  the  "hundred"  and  plays  ten- 
nis with  distinction — a  rare,  but  entirely  conventional  com- 
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pound  of  Phoebus  Apollo  and  Hercules,  with  a  dash  of 
Dionysus  thrown  in.  Jaffery  is  another  literary  man  who 
lacks  character;  and  the  journalists  in  Stella  Maris  are  re- 
deemed from  the  utterly  commonplace  only  by  the  gentle  soul 
of  the  lady  whom  they  worship. 

Yet,  after  all  has  been  told  of  the  temperamental  under- 
studies in  Locke's  work,  there  stand  out  clearly  drawn  two 
geniuses  gifted  with  all  the  individuality  implied  in  the  word. 
They  are  Septimus  Dix  and  Paragot,  the  beloved  vagabond. 
Perhaps  the  true  test  of  individuality  in  a  character  is  the 
sense  of  a  well-established  inner  life  which  emanates  from 
him.  He  must  be  well  enough  grounded  on  his  idiosyncrasies 
to  create  the  illusion  that  his  is  really  the  normal  existence; 
he  must  be  so  thoroughly  centered,  that,  like  the  notorious 
Scotchman,  every  one  else  in  the  world  when  aligned  with 
him  seems  "a  bit  queer"  and  shows  differentiations  comical 
beyond  dispute.  Such  a  contagious  personality  is  Paragot, 
the  musician  and  tramp  philosopher.  He  is  lovable  and  accep- 
table, and  we  are  ready  enough,  for  the  period  allotted  to  the 
reading  of  the  story,  to  revise  our  scale  of  human  values  and 
believe  in  him  to  the  uttermost.  Even  more  infective  is  that 
John  o'Dreams,  Septimus  Dix,  who  would  know  instinctively 
where  to  go  in  a  strange  city  to  find  a  mechanical  "part"  for 
his  latest  invention,  but  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  tell  how 
to  start  about  renting  an  apartment  or  procuring  a  marriage 
license.  He  turns  night  into  day  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
speculates  painfully  on  every  detail  of  daily  routine,  and 
makes  up  his  mind  about  nothing  with  a  philosophical  candor 
which  puts  Hamlet  to  shame.  He  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
folic  dc  doubte;  yet,  when  a  scene  like  the  following  between 
the  hero  and  his  butler  is  presented,  we  are  somehow  drawn 
to  acquiesce  in  it : 

"Are  you  going  to  have  your  bath  first,  or  your  breakfast?"  asked 
Wiggleswick,  putting  his  untidy  gray  head  inside  the  sitting  room  door. 
Septimus  ran  his  ivory  rule  ner\'ously  through  his  hair. 
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"I  don't  know.    Which  would  you  advise?" 

"What  ?"  bawled  Wiggleswick.    Septimus  repeated  his  remark  in  a 
louder  voice. 

"If  I  had  to  wash  myself  in  cold  water,"  said  Wiggleswick  con- 
temptuously, "I'd  do  it  on  an  empty  stomach." 

"But  if  the  water  were  warm?" 

"Well,  the  water  ain't  warm,  so  it's  no  good  speculating." 
"Dear  me,"  said  Septimus,  "now  that's  just  what  I  enjoy  doing." 
Wiggleswick  grunted,  "I'll  turn  on  the  tap  and  leave  it." 
The  door  having  closed  behind  his  body  servant,  Septimus  laid  his 
ivory  rule  on  the  portion  of  the  complicated  diagram  of  machinery 
which  he  had  been  measuring  off  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  his  task. 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     He  had  but  lately  risen  and  sat 
in  pajamas  and  dressing-gown  over  his  drawing.     A  bundle  of  proofs 
and  a  jam  pot  containing  a  dissipated-looking  rose  bud  lay  on  that 
space  of  the  table  not  occupied  by  the  double-elephant  sheet  of  paper.  . 
.  .  .  Clem  Sypher  stood  outside,  gazing  at  him  with  amused  curiosity. 


"Morning,"  said  Septimus.  "I've  just  got  up.  Have  some  break- 
fast ?"  He  moved  to  the  bell-pull  by  the  fireplace,  and  the  tug  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  loud  report. 

"What  the  devil's  that  ?"  asked  Sypher,  startled. 

"That,"  said  Septimus  mildly,  "  is  an  invention.  I  pull  the  rope  and 
a  pistol  is  fired  off  in  the  kitchen.  Wiggleswick  says  he  can't  hear  bells. 
What's  for  breakfast,"  he  asked,  as  Wiggleswick  entered. 

"Haddock.    And  the  bath's  running  over." 

Septimus  waved  him  away.  "Let  it  run."  He  turned  to  Sypher. 
"Have  a  haddock?" 

The  ivory  rule,  the  complicated  diagram,  on  the  double- 
elephant  sheet,  the  manuscript  covered  with  calculations,  the 
pajamas  and  dressing-gown  at  four  in  the  afternoon — can  it 
be  an  apotheosis  of  the  architect,  W.  J.  I^ocke?  What  a  sly 
l;it  of  Narcissism!  and  if  so,  what  shame  attaches  thereto? 
for  is  it  not  told  of  Isaac  Newton  that  he  would  sit  with  one 
leg  in  the  bed  and  one  out,  so  possessed  with  thought,  that  the 
poor  1)()(ly  rested  there  ineffectually  till  noon,  while  the  mind 
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went  voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone  ?  But 
Septimus  needs  no  apology.  He  is  the  norm  for  the  time  being, 
and  it  is  Clem  Sypher  and  Zora  and  Emmy  who  are  the  var- 
iants which  excite  our  curiosity. 

If,  as  the  critics  say,  Arnold  Bennett  does  not  love  his 
characters  sufficiently  well  to  make  them  favorites  with  the 
reader,  it  would  seem  that  this  limitation  should  guard  him 
against  any  tendency  toward  self-portrayal,  yet,  there  are 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  Clayhanger  is  not  a  Bursley 
printer,  or  even  an  ordinary  social  philosopher,  but  rather  is 
he  one  of  those  artist  fellows  in  disguise,  a  man  isolated  from 
his  neighbors  by  the  disease  of  self-love.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Clayhanger  trilogy  we  are  aware  that  Edwin  is  an  odd 
chap,  we  might  even  accept  him  as  poetical,  if  the  suggestion 
were  made,  but  we  are  not  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
isolation  which  he  feels  and  which  he  creates  for  himself, 
until  in  These  Twain  the  prison  scene  at  Dartmoor  is  devel- 
oped. Here  Edwin  and  Hilda  in  company  with  Alicia,  and 
two  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  other  three,  are  conducted 
through  the  institution  by  the  turnkey. 

"The  women  held  close  to  each  other,  and  the  official  kept  on  them 

a  chivalrous  eye In  one  instant  the  three  men  had  estimated 

Edwin,  decided  that  he  was  not  of  their  clan  nor  of  any  related  clan, 
and  ignored  him.  Whereas,  the  official  and  the  two  male  visitors,  who 
had  never  met  before,  grew  more  and  more  friendly  each  minute." 

Again,  during  the  Sunday  School  centenary  celebration 
at  Bursley,  Edwin  appears  as  the  detached  spectator,  sophis- 
ticated and  cynical  about  the  extraordinary  display  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  mob.  It  is  a  knowing  sneer  from  the  seats 
of  the  scornful,  a  sneer  of  intellectual  arrogance — properly 
Edwin's  attitude,  to  be  sure ;  and  should  we  be  far  wrong  to 
say  Arnold  Bennett's  attitude,  as  well?  It  is  impossible  to 
forget  what  George  Eliot,  with  all  her  scepticism,  and  Harold 
Frederick,  with  his  deference  to  the  scientific  method,  have 
done  with  similar  situations.     Edwin's  point  of  view  may  be 
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the  superior  one ;  we  may  even  be  cajoled  by  the  author  into 
temporary  acquiescence  in  this  as  the  only  rational  appraisal 
of  Bursley  life,  but  how  far  does  it  miss  the  significance  of 
Methodism  in  the  Five  Towns!  In  the  long  run  the  reader 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  such  isolation  on  the  part 
of  the  hero  is  the  outgrowth  of  acute  subjective  idolatry  in 
the  author. 

Of  a  different  nature  is  the  workmanship  of  Joseph  Con- 
rad, who  creates  his  introspective  heroes  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  their  futility  at  every  point  in  the  narra- 
tive— an  exposition  prompted  not  directly  by  Narcissism  but, 
as  the  psychoanalysts  would  say,  by  a  compensatory  reaction 
from  it.  In  Typhoon  we  find  the  temperamental  first  mate,  Mr. 
Jukes,  set  over  against  the  stolid  character  of  Captain  Mc- 
Whirr  who  appears  as  stupidity  incarnate,  a  literalist  who 
can  grasp  absolutely  nothing  except  the  fact  in  hand.  It  is 
the  captain's  cardinal  virtue  that  he  is  devoid  of  facilities  for 
speculating  upon  what  will  happen,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
templating only  that  which  is.  At  first  acquaintance  we  are 
rather  dubious  about  entrusting  the  guidance  of  the  ship  to 
a  navigator  so  obviously  anesthetic,  and  are  inclined  to  place 
dependence  upon  the  superior  intelligence  of  his  mate.  But 
when  the  typhoon  falls  the  tower  of  strength  turns  out  to  be 
Captain  McWhirr,  who  stands  on  deck  in  the  darkness,  un- 
swayed by  hope  or  fear  or  imagination,  knowing  only  what  is 
happening,  and  alone  unawed  by  the  terrors  of  misadventures 
to  come.  Mr.  Jukes  becomes  ineffectual  while  two  hundred 
Chinese  coolies  are  battered  back  and  forth  in  the  hold  amid 
a  scramble  of  boxes  and  trunks  and  silver  dollars  pitched 
loose  by  the  force  of  the  storm.  "The  ship's  done  for,"  he 
has  said  to  himself  for  the  twentieth  time  since  the  onset  of 
the  storm.  They  were  never  to  see  land  again,  and  the  coolies 
could  go  hang — or  drown.  They  swarmed  in  there  like  a 
hive  of  mad  bees,  and  it  was  an  imj)()ssibility  to  save  them. 
This  much  he  explained  to  his  captain  through  the  speaking 
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tube.  But  the  stupid  Captain  McWhirr,  too  unimaginative  to 
conceive  of  the  loss  of  his  ship,  too  unsympathetic  to  realize 
that  these  mad  coolies  might  throttle  the  first  man  who  went 
in  to  help  them,  stood  alone  by  the  speaking  tube  on  deck, 
throughout  the  storm,  and  saved  the  day  when  the  ship  had 
been  swept  from  end  to  end,  by  calling  down  to  the  mate  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  tone,  "Take  the  hands;  pick  up  all 
the  money.  Bear  a  hand  now.  I  want  you  up  here."  Jukes, 
through  habit,  obeyed.  The  impossible  was  accomplished :  the 
mad  coolies  were  cowed,  the  rolling  dollars  picked  up,  and 
lifelines  slung  across  the  hold  to  keep  the  frightened  passen- 
gers from  knocking  their  heads  together.  And  all  this  was* 
achieved  because  Captain  McWhirr  hadn't  the  imagination 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  involved.  But  the 
remarkable  point  in  the  whole  development  is  that  we  are  not, 
after  all,  convinced  of  the  utter  futiHty  of  the  imaginative 
man,  and  neither  is  Mr.  Conrad,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the 
inference.  It  would  seem,  when  the  story  is  completed,  that 
the  reader  is  merely  invited  by  the  writer  to  speculate  upon 
the  rationality  of  a  scheme  of  things  which  permits  a  man 
to  triumph  by  virtue  of  sheer  stupidity,  and  places  a  premium 
upon  a  thick  skin. 

Thin-skinned  people,  of  course,  are  forever  making  un- 
necessary trouble  for  themselves,  largely  through  an  over- 
conscientious  desire  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  are  as  continu- 
ally subject  to  misjudgment  in  this  callous  world.  Such  is 
the  theme  of  Lord  Jim.  Life  would  have  been  such  a  simple 
process  for  this  beloved  boy,  an  honorable  career  so  easy  to 
attain,  had  he  been  more  literal  and  less  imaginative  in  his 
conception  of  honor.  Complicated  organisms,  nicely  adjusted, 
are  easily  dislocated;  and  it  is  not  clear  from  our  contempla- 
tion of  ontolog\-  whether  it  pays  better  to  be  sensible  and  lack- 
ing in  sensitiveness,  or  to  be  sensitive  and  lacking  in  good 
sense.     Nor  does  Conrad  offer  a  judgment  on  the  question. 
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He  is  explicit  enough  in  his  analysis  of  motives,  but  when  it 
comes  time  for  a  well-defined  conclusion  he  stands  as  non- 
committal as  Nature  herself.  Jim  "sat  with  his  head  sunk 
on  his  breast,  without  raising  his  eyes,  as  if  afraid  to  see  writ 
large  on  the  clear  sky  of  the  offing  the  reproach  of  his  roman- 
tic conscience.  .  .  .  For  me  that  white  figure  in  the  stillness 
of  coast  and  sea  seemed  to  stand  at  the  heart  of  a  vast  enigma. 
And  suddenly  I  lost  him." 

Hyst,  the  important  character  in  Victory,  and  the  last  of 
Conrad's  studies  in  temperament,  is  a  hero  of  the  Hamlet 
type  who  has  been  ethically  paralyzed  by  the  Quietism  of  a 
father  distinguished  among  modern   metaphysicians  by   his 
works  on  the  philosophy  of  Negation.     We  all  know  Hyst; 
he  stands  clearly  before  us,  a  genial,  sympathetic  spirit,  repre- 
senting in  his  peculiar  manner  the  old  impulses  of  the  race. 
The  little  matter  of  his  philosophical  bearing  toward  life  is  an 
attitude  artificially  imposed  upon  him  by  the  dominating  mind 
of  his  father.     In  a  pinch  the  attitude  is  forgotten,  over- 
whelmed by  the  primal  feeling  of  sympathy,  first  toward  the 
bankrupt,   Morrison,   and  again   toward   the  helpless   Lena 
intimidated  by  the  spouse  of  that  unspeakably  purple-black 
traveling  musician,  Zangiacomo,  and  by  the  noxious,  scandal- 
mongering  German  hotel-keeper,  Schomberg.    Once  launched 
in  the  business  of  promoting  Morrison's  coal  company  Hyst 
becomes    irrevocably  the  man  of  affairs.      "Those    dreamy 
spectators  of  the  world's  agitation,"  says  Conrad,  "are  terri- 
ble once  the  desire  to  act  gets  hold  of  them.    They  lower  their 
heads  and  charge  a  wall  with  amazing  serenity  which  nothing 
but  an  undisciplined  imagination  can  give."    This  is  reminis- 
cent of  a  similar  judgment  from  Lord  Jim  :  "Your  imaginative 
people  swing  farther  in  any  direction,  as  if  given  a  longer 
scope  of  cable  in  the  uneasy  anchorage  of  life.     They  do. 
They  take  to  drink,  too." 

And  the  conclusion,  not  formulated  indeed,  but  only  im- 
plied, is  an  eminently  unsatisfactory  one.     If  Hyst's  adven- 
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ture  teaches  anything  at  all  it  proclaims  that  a  consistent 
philosophy,  like  a  restricted  diet,  fails  for  the  clear  reason  that 
no  one  has  yet  been  scientifically  wise  enough  to  make  up  an 
adequate  regimen  in  either  field.  To  make  sure  of  the  vita- 
mines  one  must  be  allowed  to  brow^se  promiscuously,  and 
trust  to  Providence  to  supply  the  systemic  needs  which  Science 
overlooks.  For  a  consistent  philosophy  bodied  forth  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  we  have  no  right  to  look,  because 
consistency  implies  definition,  limitation,  complacency,  isola- 
tion. Hyst  failed  to  actuaHze  his  chosen  creed  of  aloofness, 
and  he  had  unusual  opportunities  for  actualizing  it.  Not  one 
man  in  five  hundred  starts  life  so  accurately  or  half  so  min- 
utely admonished  as  he,  and  not  one  in  two  thousand  has  the 
zest  of  Hyst  for  living  up  to  such  admonitions  as  came  his 
way.  A  duller  man  with  equal  opportunity  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  Hyst,  the  temperamental,  failed. 

Are  there  then,  so  many  temperamental  persons  in  this 
workaday  world  that  they  should  rightfully  engross  the  pages 
of  our  fiction?  To  one  who  dwells  on  the  prosier  levels  it 
would  seem  that  a  more  moderate  use  of  such  literary  mater- 
ial, as  in  the  novels  of  De  ^lorgan,  would  conform  more  nearly 
to  the  facts  of  life.  Perhaps  the  tardy  entrance  of  this  vener- 
able craftsman  into  the  field  of  fiction  gave  him  a  superior 
understanding  of  the  proprieties  in  that  realm  of  art.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  sure  sense  of  perspective  which  has 
kept  the  temperamental  fellow  scrupulously  in  the  back- 
ground, or,  as  in  A  Likely  Story,  has  established  him  as  hero 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  honors  are  farcical 
and  nothing  more.  So,  the  amusing  Mr.  Hay  (alias  Mr. 
Aiken  when  family  pleasantries  and  cockney  dialect  are  set 
aside)  who  supplies  the  artistic  leaven  in  the  story,  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  as  a  specimen  of  the  conventional  dauber  and 
pipesmoker  of  the  studio.  We  are  satisfied  to  allow  him  the 
leading  role,  for  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  at  any  point  in  the 
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story  to  take  the  gentleman  seriously.  But  the  poet,  Beppino, 
in  Joseph  Vance  is  another  kind  of  temperamental  person,  just 
the  kind,  when  properly  placed,  to  throw  into  pleasant  relief, 
the  wholesome  characters  of  Joseph  and  the  doctor,  and,  with 
his  little  affectations  of  decadence,  to  intensify  the  virility  and 
beauty  of  the  most  lovable  story  of  our  time.  In  Alice-for- 
Short,  an  adventure  of  the  soul  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  the 
extraordinary  Mr.  Jerrythought  is  properly  subjected  to  Mr. 
Charles  Heath,  who  is  really  no  artist  at  all  but  only  a  very 
healthy  English  boy  playing  with  brushes  and  pigments,  and 
playing  to  better  advantage  with  Mr.  Jerrythought  standing 
by.  Thackeray  has  done  as  well  with  Clive  Newcome,  which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  what  so  many  critics  have  said, 
that  De  Morgan  belongs  to  the  Early  Victorians. 

But  our  younger  English  writers  are  certainly  not  fol- 
lowing the  Thackeray  tradition  in  this  particular.  In  Gray 
Youth,  for  instance,  Mr.  Oliver  Onions  has  dared  to  give  the 
leading  role  to  Miss  Amory  Towers,  an  artist  lady  who  is  "a 
little  too  clever  for  a  woman  and  not  nearly  clever  enough  to 
make  a  satisfactory  man,"  but  an  artist,  nevertheless,  like  Mr. 
Onions  himself;  and  the  author  has  redeemed  himself  from 
the  reproach  of  self-interest  only  by  the  remarkable  quality 
of  the  humor  which  pervades  his  book.  Mr.  Snaith,  also,  in 
7'he  Sailor  gives  over  a  whole  volume  to  the  exposition  of  tem- 
perament, and  compensates  for  a  conventional  denouement 
only  by  the  searching  analysis  of  genius  which  appears  at  in- 
tervals in  the  story  .  There  is  fundamental  psychology  in  the 
doctrine  that  your  poet  must  never  be  considered  seriously  as 
"big  league  material" ;  he  may  have  "class",  but  by  virtue  of 
his  delicate  nervous  constitution  will,  on  the  athletic  field, 
inevitably  go  to  i)ieces  at  the  pinch.  Your  athlete  must  not  be 
handicapped  with  any  fine  adjustments  or  introspective  ima- 
ginings. And  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  athletic 
downfall  of  Henry  Harper  is  really  his  only  possible  redemp- 
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tion.  Had  he  kept  his  nerve  at  the  foot-ball  goal  that  position 
would  have  marked  his  ultimate  achievement,  and  the  new 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  would  never  have  been  written. 

Generally  speaking,  the  British  author  ameliorates  his 
Narcissism  with  a  dash  of  humor,  but  we  Americans  insist 
on  taking  ours  seriously.  We  must  give  the  poet  a  mission : 
we  make  of  him  either  a  seer  who  weaves  a  glamor  of  mysti- 
cism about  the  story,  or  a  degenerate  who  acts  as  the  agent  of 
dissolution  in  the  plot.  Presley  and  A^anamee  lend  to  the 
theme  of  The  Octopus  this  mystical  charm  which  Frank  Nor- 
ris  could  hardly  have  achieved  by  another  device,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  two  poets  (or  are  there  not  three  in  this 
book,)  is  a  generous  allotment  for  one  short  novel.  In  The 
Pit  the  artist,  Sheldon  Corthell,  who  attempts  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  Laura  Jadwin,  is  presented  as  the  dissolving  factor  in 
the  narrative;  and  such  may  be  the  proper  function  of  the 
artist  if  we  accept  Lombroso's  definition  that  genius  is  a  de- 
generative psychosis  of  the  epileptoid  group.  This  theme  of 
the  admirable  heroine  neglected  by  an  unsympathetic  husband 
who  is  absorbed  in  business  while  the  demoralization  of  his 
wife  is  almost  compassed  by  the  psychopathic  influences  of 
genius,  has  been  developed  also  by  Robert  Herrick  in 
Together,  where  the  crippled  devil,  Tom  Carey,  nearly  suc- 
ceeds in  his  corruption  of  Isabelle  Lane.  The  two  writers 
employ  the  same  raw  materials,  but  the  product  differs  exactly 
as  the  broad,  impressionistic  method,  the  bold,  forthright  and 
rather  obvious  workmanship  of  Norris  differs  from  the  subtle 
and  laboriously  analytical  treatment  of  Herrick:  the  authors 
agree,  however,  in  the  fundamental  matter  of  aligning  the 
artist  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  This  is  a  heavy  part  for 
the  temperamental  fellow  to  play,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  carries  it  off  as  well  as  the  comedy  role  generally 
assigned  to  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Since  Norris's  uncompleted  trilog}-  of  the  Wheat  was 
published.  The  Poet,  by  Meredith  Nicholson  has  appeared. 
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and  in  later  years,  The  Harbor,  by  Ernest  Poole.  The  latter 
work,  from  its  beginnings  with  a  rebellious  young  author-hero 
who  caricatures  delightful  old  Princeton  professors  cruelly, 
down  to  the  last  chapter,  where  he  achieves  the  realization 
that  the  uplift  movement  is  over-reaching  itself  because  we 
try  to  do  for  the  people  what  they  will  to  do  for  themselves,  is 
nothing  other  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  progress  of  Ernest  Poole.  In  his  last  novel.  Blind, 
Mr.  Poole  becomes  even  more  egocentric.  To  quote  from  a 
recent  review : 

"Lawrence  Hart,  the  T  of  the  novel,  spent  some  time  in  social  ser- 
vice work  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  Later  he  wrote  for  the 
New  York  stage,  and  later  still  went  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  to 
Germany  and  Russia  during  the  first  years  of  the  war.  So  did  Mr. 
Poole  actually  have  all  these  experiences.  Lawrence  Hart  becomes  in 
the  end  a  Socialist.  'Who's  Who'  gives  Mr.  Poole's  politics  as  Social- 
ist. The  end  of  the  novel  finds  Hart  trying  to  'think  it  all  out',  just  as 
the  writing  of  the  novel  shows  Mr.  Poole  obviously  struggling  to  do.  .  . 
to  his  great  detriment  as  a  creative  artist." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  pretty  bit  of  Narcissism.  Even  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  Turmoil  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  on  that  score; 
for  Bibbs  Sheridan  is  not  Booth  Tarkington  so  far  as  exter- 
nals go,  but  only  in  the  view  of  life  which  he  gets  from  his 
incubator  window  as  he  "looks  out  thru  the  glass."  But  the 
hero  of  Blind  and  of  The  Harbor,  too,  is  Ernest  Poole  ;xnas- 
cent.  Moreover,  Bibbs,  let  it  here  be  said,  is  a  rare  character. 
He  possesses  that  (quality  which  one  notes  in  the  genius  of 
T*aragot  and  Septimus — the  capacity  for  imposing  his  own 
original  point  of  view  upon  the  reader,  and  making  the  per- 
fectly conventional  and  proper  characters  of  the  Turmoil 
appear  utterly  ridiculous.  He  is  convincing.  He  is  the  Man- 
alive  who  insists  upon  turning  things  upside  down  for  the 
good  of  everyone's  soul. 

Multiplying  of  instances  is  a  pleasant  game,  but  a  master 
hand  is  required  to  marshall  a  j)rocessi()n  of  mere  titles  and 
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the  names  of  authors  in  commendable  coherence  after  the 
case  against  the  temperamental  fellow  has  been  established. 
Suffice  it  to  emphasize  by  means  of  a  foot-note,  containing  a 
bare  tabulation  of  some  titles  in  point,  the  steady  growth  of 
Narcissism  in  our  literature.* 

What  does  it  signify,  then,  this  fashion  of  the  tempera- 
mental hero  ?  There  is  a  tradition  among  scientists  that  a  type 
which  is  threatened  with  extinction  reproduces  itself  profusely 
in  the  blind  hope  that  some  one  of  the  variant  offspring  may 
survive  and  perpetuate  the  form  of  the  parent  stock  in  dis- 
guise. It  is  quite  possible  that  uneasiness  over  its  own  per- 
petuity is  spurring  the  artist  type  to  industrious  reproduction. 
But  there  is  another  theory  (once  propounded  by  George 
Santayana.  and  latterly  espoused  by  the  psychoanalysts  in  a 
variety  of  applications)  that  a  steady  demand  for  neurotic 
heroes  denotes  an  unimaginative  reading  public  blest  with 
plenty  of  red  corpuscles  and  a  stable  nervous  organism.  No 
doubt,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  democracies,  where  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  types,  where  Potterites  and  Anti-Potterites 
thrive  together,  we  shall  not  be  constrained  to  accept  the  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Granted  that  subjectivity  in 
a  novel  may  be  an  indication  of  degeneracy,  still  it  may  be 
true  that  the  degenerative  tendency  is  working  only  in  the 
producers  of  moribund  fiction  and  not  at  all  in  the  reading 
public  which  stands  by,  in  the  easy  assurance  of  its  own  sta- 
bility, to  applaud  the  unstable  nervous  organism  of  a  fictitious 
iiero. 

\\'e  Potterites  go  to  literature  for  intensification  of  life; 
for  us  reality  has  no  basis  in  intellect,  and  facts  take  on  signi- 
ficance only  as  they  are  translated  into  emotions.  So  it  is  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  economists  history  is  real 
and  important  to  us  only  as  it  indicates  the  highwater  marks 

*  J.  D.  Beresford.  The  InvUible  Erent :  K.  X.  Burt,  Hidden  Creek,  The  Branding  Iron;  G. 
Cannan.  Peter  Homuncuhts;  W.  L.  Comfort,  Do\cn  Among  Men;  T.  Dreiser,  Tke  Genitu ;  F.  G. 
Hturell.  .4  Dreamer  Under  Arm^ ;  R.  Macaulay,  Potterigm ;  C.  Mackenxie.  Poor  Relation* ;  S.  Maug- 
ham. The  Moon  and  Sixpence .  Human  Bondage;  H.  WaljKile.  Fortitude:  H.  B.  Wrigbt,  The  Eyet 
of  the  World;  D.  Wrllarde.   Temperament. 
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of  national  feeling.  Whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  history 
of  dead  nations  in  seven  volumes  or  with  the  history  of  a  few 
live  individuals  within  the  compass  of  one  short  novel,  the 
real  moments  are  the  emotional  moments  of  battle;  and  the 
instrument  to  register  them  at  maximum  pressure  is  the  man 
who  is  built  for  just  that  business — the  temperamental  hero. 
Sometimes  he  is  called  upon,  like  Manalive,  to  turn  everything 
topsy-turvy  and  to  take  all  kinds  of  heroic  measures  before 
he  can  stab  us  broad  awake;  sometimes  he  merely  makes  us 
stand  on  our  heads  and  look  at  the  landscape  upside  down, 
according  to  the  prescription  of  John  Ruskin.  We  believe  in 
such  treatment  from  the  Anti-Potterites  just  for  the  intensi- 
fication of  life  which  it  brings.  Those  ancients  who  took  their 
poets  with  them  into  battle  were  reasonable  fellows.  At  Sen- 
lac  Tallifer  marched  in  the  van  of  the  Normans,  tossing  up 
his  sword  and  catching  it  juggler-wise,  singing  meanwhile 
his  chanson  of  Rou.  Wherever  Senlac  is,  there  Tallifer  will 
lead  the  van,  and  after-poets  will  sing  of  both  together  and 
give  you  the  battle  through  Tallifer's  eyes. 


THE  PRESENT  LITERARY  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE 
By  Louise  Gebhard  Cann 

Though  the  war  with  its  effects  is  impHed  or  explicit  in 
almost  all  contemporary  French  literature,  the  fact  itself  gath- 
ering significance  for  one  as  he  comes  into  daily  contact  with 
the  French  social  fabric  and  the  French  mind,  nevertheless  in 
opposition  to  this  is  the  unaltered  forward  movement  of  the 
main  course  of  creative  literary  art.  The  main  course  is  fed 
by  many  streams,  their  sources  the  summits  of  the  past.  There 
is,  moreover,  an  intensive  culture  here,  a  pervasive,  ingrained 
habit  of  the  country,  that  by  persistent  research  develops  his- 
tory, constantly  extracts  affluence  from  it  that  enriches  the 
present  and  enables  the  future. 

To  take  up  what  is  doubtless  the  least  permanent  phase  of 
contemporary  writing:  the  outlook  engendered  by  the  war. 
There  are  still  numerous  and  direct  expressions  of  the  war 
experience  in  poetry  and  novel.  Many  of  these  are  incontest- 
able works  of  art.  Some  are  written  in  a  patriotic  spirit  with 
the  heroic  reactions,  the  romantic  ideal  of  the  soldier  draping 
sorrow,  horror,  and  tragedy.  We  have  Les  Forces  Bternelles, 
by  the  Countess  of  Noailles,  in  which  poems  of  conflict,  death 
and  suffering  show  how  an  extraordinary  sensitive  and  pas- 
sionate temperament  agonized  under  the  cataclysm.  An 
astonishing  amount  of  revolt  against  war,  the  conditions  that 
lead  up  to  it,  its  social  results,  is  also  voiced.  I  think  no  such 
frank  writing  would  be  permitted  in  America  even  now.  One 
kind  of  individual  rebellion  is  typically  set  forth  by  the  gifted 
artist  and  poet,  \'laminck.  in  some  verses  about  Jean  Pierre 
Marie.  Jean  Pierre  ^Marie,  after  receiving  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  his  services  in  the  trenches,  was  mustered  out.  After  a 
few  months  in  Paris  he  found  himself  without  a  penny.  He 
was  amputated,  decorated,  armed  with  a  crutch;  ill,  digusted 
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and  uneasy.  He  was  hungry.  He  entered  a  restaurant  and 
ordered  some  mutton.  When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  laid 
his  Croix  de  Guerre  on  the  table  and  cried,  "My  bill!"  He 
thought,  "My  Croix  de  Guerre  is  worth  considerable !"  The 
manager  looked  askance  at  him  and  said,  "That  money  is  worth 
nothing.  The  war  is  finished!"  After  going  to  a  miracle 
worker  who  caused  Jean  Pierre  Marie's  leg  to  grow  again 
with  the  warning  that  it  would  grow  this  once  but  not  a  sec- 
ond time,  Jean  Pierre  Marie  decided  that  should  another  war 
break  out,  he  would  stay  at  home. 

In  another  poem,  M.  Vlaminck  says :  "The  nurse  like  a 
butcher  awaited  the  wounded. 

She  did  not  cry  'Enough !' 

The  women  sent  chocolates,  tobacco. 

Not  one  said,  'Enough,  return !' 

The  women  were  flirting  with  the  iCnglish,  the  Americans, 

So 

Not  one  of  them  said, 

'Return!' 

Prisoner,  amputated,  dead  or  disappeared 

The  patient  poilu  came  back, 

But  his  women  were  not  waiting  for  him."  Bitter 

irony  of  this  sort  is  frequently  associated  with  ghastly  descrip- 
tions of  scene  or  event ;  many  poets  are  putting  into  vivid  and 
compelling  form  the  poisoned  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
mutilated. 

Another,  less  concrete  aspect  of  the  present  literary 
movement  is  seen  in  the  works  of  the  extreme  International- 
ists, two  leading  figures  of  which  were  discussed  by  Prof. 
Otto  Patzer  in  the  September  Pacific  Review.  Anatole  France 
and  Romain  Rolland  have  respectively  many  brilliant  follow- 
ers in  the  generation  of  today.  M.  Maurice  Rostand,  son  of 
the  late  Edmond  Rostand,  in  his  recently  published  spiritual 
autobiography,  holds  up  for  admiration  a  hero  who  would  not 
and  could  not  fight  and  so  retired  to  Switzerland  to  meditate 
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until  the  war  was  over.  Though  severely  rebuked  by  conser- 
vative critics,  M.  Rostand  is  an  influential  personality  among 
the  modernists,  in  a  remarkable  number  of  whom,  judging 
from  their  published  expressions,  the  nationalism  of  their 
fathers  is  exhausted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  radical 
Guillaume  Apollinaire,  whose  theories  correspond  in  the  main 
with  those  of  Anatole  France,  going  adventurously  to  war, 
being  promoted  and  receiving  a  decoration  as  well  as  a  shell 
wound  in  the  head.  As  an  indirect  result  of  the  wound  he 
died,  but  so  far  as  his  writing  gives  evidence,  or  the  testimony 
of  his  disciples,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  in  any  way 
recanted  from  his  position  of  practical  and  romantic  patriot- 
ism. Given  the  international  viewpoint,  nevertheless  he  fights 
his  brother  in  the  spirit  of  a  Bayard  when  his  brother  attacks 
his  hearth.  In  his  three  act  drama,  Couleur  dii  Temps,  pub- 
lished in  the  November  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  he  embod- 
ies in  an  impeccable  art  form  his  conception  of  the  poet's  rela- 
tion to  the  state  and  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  fly  from  war. 
In  their  effort  to  escape  the  conflict,  the  characters  of  his  play 
die  of  peace.  The  ultimate  of  peace  and  war  are  in  actuality 
found  to  be  identical.  The  obligation  of  the  poet  is  platoni- 
cally  conceived  to  be  to  express  all  that  his  fellow  citizens  are 
capable  of  feeling  of  the  sublime.  His  conduct  is  not  to  beHe 
his  art.  iM.  Apollinaire  is  a  lofty  philosopher  and  reaches  his 
conclusions  notwithstanding  his  clear-minded  perception  of 
the  atomic  relation  of  the  human  individual  to  the  modern 
scientific  social  system.  "Man,"  he  says,  "is  a  mere  particle  in 
the  enormous  mechanical  collectivity,  but  a  drop  of  blood  in 
our  great  capitals,  a  speck  of  mud  on  the  window  of  a  cafe.  . 
^lan  thinks,  but  he  is  in  spite  of  thought  the  slave  of  the 
machine.  Trains  in  their  time-tables  dictate  their  laws  to 
him."  A  Polish  Jew,  French  by  adoption,  Guillaume  Apollin- 
aire, actually  Wilhelm  de  Kostrowitzki,  is  pessimistic  vet  sub- 
missive. He  submits  to  what  he  believes  to  be  inescapable: 
and  he  is  able  to  act  in  concert  with  the  majority  in  a  crisis 
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that  involves  what  he  considers  an  immediate  good  for  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  modern 
mind  in  a  large  group  of  contemporary  French  writers.  Radi- 
cal to  the  point  of  eccentricity  in  Calligrammes,  rejecting 
punctuation,  insisting  on  a  form  of  printing  that  throws  into 
relief  his  thought  and  sensation  irrespective  of  syntax,  con- 
centrating the  Futurists  to  violent  rebellions  against  tradi- 
tion, he  nevertheless  in  his  own  personal ,  conduct  and  fate 
symbolized  conformity  when  he  believed  conformity  to  be 
noble ;  and  his  Couleur  dii  Temps,  his  Femme  Assise,  written 
just  before  his  death,  reveal  that  pervasive  characteristic  of 
French  letters,  the  debt  to  antiquity  and  the  habit  of  drawing 
nourishment  from  some  authentic  part  of  the  historic  soil  of 
French  literature. 

It  would  be  a  digression  to  trace  the  effect  on  French  style 
of  the  disintegrated  prose  of  the  de  Goncourt  brothers,  which 
has  given  us  the  Mallarme  school,  the  most  significant  repre- 
sentative of  which  is  today  the  poet,  Paul  Valery,  and  has 
also  given  us  the  extremities  of  Apollinaire,  Blaise  Cendrars, 
Robert  de  Souza,  the  entire  ultra-modern  movement  that  con- 
ceives of  the  use  of  words  very  much  as  the  music-composer 
conceives  of  the  use  of  notes.  I  mention  it  merely  to  suggest 
that  Apollinaire's  way  of  breaking  up  a  sentence  has  a  logical 
relation  to  a  beginning  outside  himself.  Apollinaire's  influ- 
ence is  at  present  remarkable.  The  second  anniversary  of  his 
death  will  soon  be  commemorated.  The  occasion  is  bringing 
out  in  the  reviews  many  biographical  essays,  studies  of  his 
work,  eulogies  of  both  his  work  and  his  personality,  with  re- 
l)rints  and  several  fine  heretofore  unpublished  pieces.  Apol- 
linaire's friends  are  such  well-known  and  brilliant  authors  as 
Andre  Salmon,  the  poet,  whose  recent  Negress  of  Sacre  Coeur 
is  a  notable  success;  Jacques  Riviere,  the  director  of  the 
Nouvelle  Revue,  Andre  Gide,  who  besides  his  versatile  work 
as  poet,  critic,  and  novelist,  is  also  the  translator  of  Shake- 
si)carc's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  which  has  been  running  as  a 
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serial  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue.  There  are  many  others  who 
carry  torches  to  light  Guillaume  Apollinaire  to  immortality. 
Among  them  the  gifted  artist-author,  Andre  Rouveyre,  whose 
delightful  reminiscences,  "On  the  Arm  of  Guillaume  Apollin- 
aire," were  given  in  September  Mercure  de  France. 

The  times  are  emotional.  These  men  are  recounting  their 
devotion  to  their  late  friend  in  intimate  memoirs  of  a  sort  not 
seen  in  American  periodicals.  The  tender,  charming  moments 
of  their  several  friendships  with  the  poet  are  illumined,  each 
facet  of  his  character  carved  with  a  loving  delicacy,  by  men 
whose  metier  it  is  to  move  us  by  the  art  of  their  words.  In 
this  way  the  legend  of  Apollinaire  is  developing:  and  his  in- 
fluence has  the  penetrating  potency  of  a  fascinating  character 
in  fiction.  It  is  said  that  in  life  he  was  a  leader  of  men;  he 
is  none  the  less  so  in  death.  Because  of  him  it  is  not  true  what 
many  conservatives  have  asserted  that  the  ultra-modern 
movement  is  waning,  having  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the 
war.  In  Paris  the  ultra-modern  movement  is  putting  out 
vigorous  green  shoots  every  day. 

There  is  a  main  course  of  essential  art  to  be  found  espec- 
ially in  French  poetry,  that  though  tinctured  with  gloom  aris- 
ing from  the  condition  of  today's  world,  leaves  the  passing 
chaos  of  that  world  strictly  latent,  at  best  an  atmosphere,  or 
an  implication.  These  authors  do  not  serve  politics  or  sociol- 
og\'  but  continue  their  initial  service  to  Apollo  or  Dionysos. 
The  personality  who  stands  out  most  conspicuously  here  is 
perhaps  M.  Paul  \"alery,  whose  just  published  sea-ode, 
Cimetiere  Marin,  united  in  unanimous  enthusiasm  the  leading 
critics  of  Paris. 

In  this  ode  M.  \'alery  uses  the  classical  stanza  of  Marot 
with  new  and  vital  effect  by  the  way  in  which  he  allows  his 
ideas  to  lead  one  into  another,  the  web  of  the  metaphor  arising 
boldly  and  spontaneously  from  the  ideas,  the  ideas  Hving 
through  the  metaphor  and  giving  birth  to  it,  with  a  logic  of 
metaphor  and  ideas,  an  interplay,  like  that  which  we  find  in 
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Mallarme's  Apres-Midi  d'lin  Faune.  The  method  is  associated 
in  M.  Valery's  work,  as  it  was  in  the  work  of  his  Hterary  fore- 
bear, with  that  hard,  poHshed,  diamond-ghttering  form 
evolved  by  the  Galhc  mind  in  the  language  it  has  refined  and 
clarified  for  its  poetic  medium.  This  sea-ode  is  poignantly 
modern  in  its  intellectuality,  its  acrid  sentiments  and  its 
aloofness  from  superficial  human  issues.  It  is  profoundly 
human  in  its  supreme  and  flawless  expression  of  the  humanly 
eternal.  Any  translation  would  lose  its  character,  for  it  is  a 
sublimation  of  the  quintessential  of  French  culture.  M.  Val- 
ery  adheres  to  an  art  neither  war  nor  changed  conditions  can 
alter.  This  art  has  its  own  evolution,  its  own  entity.  It  is 
isolated  by  its  perfection  and  its  demand  on  the  emotional 
intellect  of  the  reader — the  emotional,  or  creative  intellect. 
One  cannot  feel  that  noisily  devoted  disciples  are  pressing 
about  the  master ;  but  one  feels  that  here  is  a  steadfastness  to 
art,  an  accomplishment  in  it,  that  will  inevitably  have  a  plastic 
power  over  the  future  of  French  poetry. 

The  intensive  culture  of  French  letters  is  a  constant  re- 
freshment to  the  literature-loving  stranger  in  Paris.  The 
standard  of  the  reviews  and  even  the  newspapers  is  high. 
Heretofore  unpublished  pages  of  Stendhal,  of  Victor  Hugo, 
of  Mistral,  and  of  others,  reach  our  eyes  through  the  journals 
each  week.  Scholars  are  tirelessly  digging  to  give  us  new 
biographies,  nevv^  estimates.  An  exhaustive  thesis  by  M. 
Pierre  vSabatier  of  the  Sorbonne  on  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Gon- 
courts  fills  current  magazines  with  commentary,  discovers  new 
motives  for  research  in  the  productions  of  the  famous  broth- 
ers, brings  in  new  valuations,  which  lead  to  re-analyses  of 
their  relationship  to  contemporary  style  and  critical  opinion. 
The  Fromentin  anniversary,  beside  evoking  a  certain  amount 
of  informing  controversy  as  to  the  exact  altitude  of  the  ar- 
tist-novelist, affords  an  opportunity  to  peruse  reprints  from 
his  masterpiece,  Dominiqiic,  pages  from  his  writings  and  let- 
ters not  previously  pubHshed,  with  essays  and  appreciations  in 
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every  newspaper  and  periodical  that  carries  a  literary  column, 
which  most  of  the  journals  here  do.  And  so  the  past  and  the 
present  are  continuously  interwoven.  Statues  are  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  tombs  are  visited  and  decorated ; 
for  authors  who  died  in  the  Roman  faith,  for  instance  M. 
Edmond  Rostand,  public  masses  are  said  at  commemorative 
periods;  and  anniversaries  of  deaths  and  births,  centenaries, 
are  made  notable  by  an  abundance  of  new  contributions  to  an 
understanding  or  an  enjoyment  of  the  work  of  the  author 
under  consideration. 

During  the  summer  we  had  the  dedication  of  Rodin's 
bust  of  Stendhal  in  the  Luxumbourg  gardens,  with  an  address 
by  M.  Paul  Bourget,  who  is  an  ardent  Stendhalien  and  has 
lately  added  a  volume  to  the  subject.  Beylisme,  as  the  Stend- 
hal cult  is  called,  is  an  inexhaustible  theme,  judging  from  the 
bulk  of  new  research  dedicated  to  it.  One  sees  by  the  papers 
that  many  pilgrimages  are  made  to  the  tomb  in  Montmartre 
cemetery  of  the  author  of  La  Chartreuse  de  Panne;  and  quite 
a  flurry  was  caused  this  summer  by  an  admirer — a  lady — 
who  thought  more  flowers  should  be  placed  there.  A  similar 
incident  occurred  when  several  persons  accused  those  respon- 
sible of  neglecting  the  tomb  of  Jean  Moreas,  the  French- 
Greek  poet,  w^ho  is  buried  in  the  Pere  Lachaise. 

At  present  we  are  to  have  a  Verhaeren  celebration  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  Belgium.  In  preparation  is  a 
Moliere  exposition  in  conjunction  with  the  third  centenary  of 
his  birth  to  be  held  January  1922  at  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
M.  Emile  Favre,  the  administrator  of  the  theatre,  is  already 
beginning  to  collect  rare  editions  of  the  playwright's  works, 
manuscripts,  mementoes,  and  letters. 

Literature  lives  here,  is  a  matter  of  daily  life — provokes, 
like  the  aifairs  of  daily  life,  serious  antagonisms  and  serious 
devotions.  Such  concern  over  the  personalities  of  letters, 
such  evidences  of  the  various  literary  cults,  do  not  merely 
preserve  memories  from  decay  but  nourish  the  creative  life  of 
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the  hour.  Though  certain  French  writers  express  pessimism 
about  the  circumstances  of  authors,  about  post-war  taste, 
about  the  quahty  of  work  possible  at  this  time  of  severe  mater- 
ial struggle  in  France,  no  outsider  witnessing  the  vigor  of  the 
literary  life  of  Paris  can  doubt  that  France  will  continue  to  be 
the  home  of  men  who  write  from  an  inner  impulse  towards 
the  perfect  and  formal  use  of  words,  or  towards  sincere  self- 
expression  ;  and  such  impulses,  accompanied  as  they  necessar- 
ily are  by  incapacity  for  subjection  to  commercial  values  or 
popular  taste,  insure  literature. 


IN  THE  PSYCHIC  NIGHT 
By  Ame^s  Blanchard 

Muse  of  Poetry,  thy  tresses 

Silken  seines  are  for  our  dreams : 
Dreams  the  fitful  dark  hour  presses 

Deeply  into  lyric  streams. 
Cruelly  thou  delvest  slumbers 

With  fine  nets  for  dreaming  thought ; 
Thought  that  is  in  singing  numbers 

On  the  soul's  horizon  caught. 


STATIC  PROFICIENCY  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Harold  G.  Merriam 

Whether  there  is  less  intellectual  activity  among  students 
today  than  in  "the  good  old  days  when  we  were  in  college"  is 
an  open  question  and  not  such  an  important  one  as  the  fre- 
quency of  discussion  would  suggest.  Whether  there  is  as  good 
a  quality  of  intellectual  activity  among  them  is  likewise  an 
open  question,  but  an  important  one.  Any  observer  of  college 
life  would  agree  with  the  assertion  that  in  quantity  of  matters 
undertaken,  studies  "pursued",  text-books  used  and  abused, 
and  other  books  "referred  to",  of  scientific  "product",  and'  of 
issuance  of  printed  matter,  the  universities  in  their  earlier  per- 
iods ran  far  below  the  level  of  today's  tide.  However  that  may 
be,  as  in  those  "good  old  days"  so  now,  few  observers  will  not 
maintain  that  the  necessary  condition  which  is  lacking  in  col- 
leges as  then,  is  prevailing  intellectual  curiosity  supported  by 
a  human  interest. 

Such  curiosity  is  not  a  mere  desire  to  know.  Most  stu- 
dents by  nature  genuinely  desire  to  know.  It  is  a  curiosity  so 
strong  that  it  is  unaware  of  its  own  existence,  being  intent  on 
discovery.  Intellectual  curiosity  is  an  unconscious  mental 
compulsion,  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  knowledge  short 
of  comprehension.  It  therefore  lives  vibrantly,  quivering  to 
the  necessity  of  each  situation  it  meets.  Unlike  mere  desire  to 
know,  it  never  counts  costs  of  attainment ;  in  fact,  what  would 
prove  a  painful  cost  of  attainment  to  a  desire  to  know,  would 
present  itself  to  intellectual  curiosity  as  pleasurable  activity. 
Professor  G.  H.  Palmer  once  remarked  to  a  body  of  students 
that  what  they  considered  work,  namely  studies,  was  to  him 
pleasure.  Therein  is  revealed  the  effect  of  an  activity  moti- 
vated by  intellectual  curiosity.  Such  a  compulsion  few  insti- 
tutions under  today's  organization  and  conceptions,  and  in 
few  cases,  foster. 
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Illustration  will  clear  the  thought.  When  Septimus  Smith, 
an  ordinary  student,  asks  what  Anglo-Saxon  versification 
was,  and  receives  the  reply  that  it  was  a  system  of  versification 
built  upon  alliteration,  his  mind  is  satisfied,  though  scarcely  a 
whit  the  wiser ;  or  when  he  asks  how  ships'  captains  determine 
their  longitude  and  latitude  and  is  answered  that  they  deter- 
mine them  with  the  use  of  a  sextant,  his  mind  is  at  blessed  rest. 
Although  these  illustrations  are  too  bald  for  exactness  they 
are  not  too  inaccurate  for  suggestiveness.  Any  instructor  at 
any  time  with  almost  any  student  can  halt  questioning  with  a 
single  learned  word  or  sounding  phrase.  If  Americans  are 
the  greatest  blufifers  in  the  world,  it  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, it  is  because  they  easily  satisfy  their  intellectual  curiosity. 

But  to  choose  a  positive,  rather  than  a  negative,  illustra- 
tion: Aurelius  Brown,  an  extraordinary  student,  demands  to 
know  what  the  system  of  Anglo-Saxon  versification  was  and 
after  explanation  follows  up  the  subject  in  the  library  and  in 
his  Anglo-Saxon  books,  voluntarily  and  not  because  he  is  told 
to  do  so,  learning  not  only  of  its  mechanics  but  of  its  nature 
and  its  effects,  its  social  history,  the  reason  for  its  origin  and 
growth,  the  extent  of  its  use,  both  in  dates  and  areas,  its  artistic 
values  and  its  influence  on  present-day  English  versification, 
and  what  not.  Once  his  curiosity  has  been  aroused,  the  sub- 
ject and  its  problems  are  a  permanent  possession  of  his  mind. 
Any  instructor  can  quiet  his  question,  but  no  instructor  can 
kill  his  desire  to  know  before  it  has  been  satisfied.  This  illus- 
tration reveals  the  difference  between  a  poor,  inert  mind  and  a 
rich,  active  mind.  To  assert  that  in  a  democracy  we  must  edu- 
cate the  "average  mind"  and  that  that  mind  will  never  possess 
and  can  never  be  made  to  possess  intellectual  curiosity,  is 
calumny  on  human  nature.  The  plain  unpalatable  fact  is,  that 
educators  do  not  call  out  to  a  dormant  human  possession.^ 

1  Thoro  IB  mtio  vnliio  In  nnnilnff  lioro  wliothor  Intollootual  curiosity  does  He  dormant  In  human 
natnio.  It  U  Mufllrlfiit  to  Doliit  out  that  the  present  writer  has  yet  to  find  the  yountr  person  with- 
out un  Interest  capabl',-  iit  times  of  absorbing  his  mental  enerjfy-  If  educational  theorists  were  not 
HO  scornful  of  thought  that  Issues  In  physical  activity  we  mlicht  conserrc  some  of  the  present  lo«i 
of  mental   urges  toward  more   Intellectual   and  spiritual  matters. 
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Students  get  over  far  greater  fields  today  than  students 
of  yesterday  traversed.  They  read  many  times  more  pages ; 
write  many  times  more  papers;  attend  many  times  more 
classes;  sit  under  many  more  instructors;  have  in  a  year  a 
thousand  more  experiences ;  live  a  rapider  life ;  each  day  fulfil, 
after  a  manner,  a  score  or  two  more  duties;  possibly  they 
"specialize"  more  intensely;  but  after  the  bustle  and  the  far- 
flinging,  are  tliey  better  educated?  Do  their  full  lives  whet 
intellectual  curiosity?  Or,  quite  to  the  contrary,  do  their  full 
lives  dull  it  ? 

Dropping  all  comparison  with  the  past,  which  is  bound  to 
lead  into  disagreement  and  which,  after  all,  is  a  fruitless  pro- 
cedure, if  asked  whether  students  (and  instructors)  are  today 
sufficiently  maintaining  and  developing  intellectual  curiosity 
any  educator  and  any  parent  and  almost  any  student  would 
answer,  "No,  unfortunately."  Students  wish  to  know,  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  costs  of  knowledge  and  shy  off  in 
fright  from  the  first  difficulty.  They  have  had  no  discussions 
of  the  "durable  satisfactions  of  life"  and  the  prices  they  com- 
mand. Their  wants  spring,  not  from  the  pure  source  of  re- 
sponse to  natural  intellectual  desires,  but  from  social  pressure 
— the  difficulty  of  being  "pledged"  to  a  fraternity  if  they  know 
too  little ;  the  honor  of  the  social  group ;  the  ignominy  of  fail- 
ure ;  or  from  convention — the  necessity  of  keeping  a  class  or 
a  conversation  "going" ;  or  from  the  hard  practicality  that  sees 
the  cash  value  of  a  college  degree  in  a  harsh,  sophisticated 
vv'orld  in  which  one  is  to  play  his  machine-like  role  rather  than 
the  method  and  the  knowledge  and  the  mental  industry  and 
alertness  which  a  college  degree  should  guarantee. 

There  is  here  no  desire  to  exaggerate  the  situation ;  much 
less  to  be  clever  or  cynical.  Anyone  is  aware  of  the  honest 
workers  in  college,  both  among  students  and  instructors.  But 
all  people  who  know  college  conditions  must  admit  that  these 
genuine  "seekers"  are  handicapped  by  college  conditions  which 
make  for  the  dulling  of  intellectual  curiosity.     How  many 
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youths  go  into  college  "smart  as  whips",  mentally  alert,  to  issue 
at  the  end  of  four  years  dull  in  conversation  and  prosy  in  labor ! 

There  are  doubtless  many  reasons  for  the  conditions  in 
which  a  college  community  becomes  inoculated  with  a  quietus 
charge;  but  this  discussion  centers  in  two.  First,  students 
gather  from  their  instructors  the  idea  that  education  can  be 
ended,  that  a  time  comes  when  one  "is  educated",  when  the 
"finished  product  is  turned  out."  Secondly,  they  gather  from 
their  instructors  that  knowledge  is  split  up  into  units  which 
are  mutually  repellent — that  philosophy  is  philosophy  and  has 
no  relation  to  chemistry.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  discover  no 
whole  but  countless  separate  wholes. 

Possibly  it  needs  to  be  argued  that  students  gather  such 
ideas  from  their  instructors.  Well,  they  assuredly  did  not 
seize  them  out  of  the  air.  Or  did  they  ?  Perhaps  they  received 
them  from  older  students.  In  either  case  the  instructors  who 
allow  such  an  atmosphere  to  maintain  itself  in  an  institution 
of  education  are  responsible  for  the  dulling  of  intellect  that 
results.  Or,  granting  that  these  ideas  are  "in  the  general  air 
of  America",  should  it  not  be  the  task  of  educators  to  inculcate 
finer  mental  habits?  It  is  the  instructors  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  much  more  than  the  students,  who  need  intellec- 
tual awakening  and  emotional  stimulation,  and  certainly  it  is 
they  who  need  the  educative  influence  of  a  human  outlook. 
There  remains,  then,  for  the  instructors  only  one  way  of  escape 
from  censure,  they  can  place  the  burden  upon  the  high  school 
and  elementary  school  teachers.  Alas,  this  so  promising  avenue 
of  escape  is  merely  a  blind  alley,  for  progressively  those  very 
teachers  are  becoming  in  ever  larger  numbers  the  former  stu- 
dents of  the  complaining  instructors. 

Of  how  many  of  his  instructors  would  a  student  say,  "He 
is  a  keen  thinker ;  always  digging  into  something;  so  human  in 
his  presentation  and  in  the  use  of  his  knowledge"  ?  And  toward 
how  many  would  he  take  the  attitude,  "All  he  says  is  in  the 
various  books  just  about  as  he  gives  it  out ;  he  learned  it  once. 
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and  I  can  do  the  same,  and  I  might  as  well  go  to  the  text-books 
alone ;  he  doesn't  care  how  you  get  it  or  whether  you  get  it,  or 
whether  you  get  it  rightly  or  wrongly — his  knowledge  is  a 
finished  product ;  he  is  an  educated  man ;  he  has  been  educated 
for  years"?  The  present  rather  blind  demand  for  products  of 
the  Ph.D.  factory,  now  quieted  a  bit  by  the  shortage  of  teach- 
ers, puts  the  premium  on  having  plodded  a  sufficient  number  of 
years,  and  little  if  any  on  studentship  and  enthusiasm  and 
character.  College  leaders  have  been  one-eyed  too  long;  the 
present  crisis  in  education  may  force  open  the  other  perfectly 
good  but  persistently  closed  eye. 

A  student  hears  a  cut-and-dried  lecture — thoroughly  cut 
and  flawlessly  dried;  he  attends  a  class  of  lifeless  discussion 
in  the  outcome  of  which  even  the  listless  student  cares  as  much 
as  the  instructor;  the  professor  makes  the  dogmatic  asser- 
tion at  will  or  delivers  himself — so  it  seems — of  infallible 
learning.  The  student  now  tolerates  such  work ;  but  he  will  not 
suffer  it  long.  He  demands  that  he  be  made  to  think  with  the 
instructor,  to  reason  with  him,  and  to  share  in  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  goal  before  him.  He  sighs  when  he  realizes,  of 
the  great  body  of  his  instruction,  that  each  lecture  is  a  neatly 
tied  fagot,  each  course  a  bundle  of  neatly  tied  fagots,  each 
"major"  a  larger  bundle  of  fagots,  the  degree  evidence  that 
the  fagots  have  burned  to  ashes.  So  too  with  the  conception 
of  education  as  the  learning  of  units  of  information.  From 
how  many  of  his  instructors  does  he  gather  a  sense  of  life, 
or  of  a  bundle  of  information  related  to  life,  rather  than  a 
bundle  of  information  unrelated  to  life?  Of  how  much  of  his 
work  does  he  realize  the  significance  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  that  is  to  him  so  much  mere  work?  Whose  responsi- 
bility is  it  that  the  student  shall  not  regard  his  studies  as  so 
much  mere  work? 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  "well  organized" 
course  that  vents  its  virtue  in  a  syllabus ;  there  is  likewise  much 
to  be  said  against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  loosely  organized  course 
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that  proceeds  more  humanly.  Intellectually,  teachers,  so  they 
profess,  would  like  to  see  the  minds  of  students  work  like  ma- 
chines; and  they  would  like  to  feed  into  those  machines,  as 
wheat  into  a  combine  harvester,  firmly  bound  bundles  of  in- 
formation that  would  issue  at  the  tail  of  the  machine  as  well 
winnowed  knowledge.  With  that  ideal  in  mind  they  organize 
their  courses  according  to  the  strictest  logic,  reduced  to  the 
simplest  terms,  with  no  even  slightly  extraneous  matter,  no 
diversions,  no  gaps  or  air-spaces.  The  product  is  compact, 
solid,  comprising  all  that  is  necessary ;  not  comprising  anything 
unnecessary — and  necessity  is  often  calculated  to  the  fineness 
of  a  pinpoint — with  terms  used  in  special  senses  which  are 
elaborately  defined.  Probably  such  an  organization  is  rather 
the  ideal  of  instructors  than  their  practice.  They  present  or- 
ganized material  to  the  careless,  listless,  and  all  too  human 
minds  of  students,  and  those  minds,  instead  of  operating  with 
the  infallibility  of  a  high-power  printing  press,  sputter  and 
gulp  and  gulp  and  sputter,  receiving  and  delivering  information 
spasmodically  and  according  to  a  very  queer  system  of  selec- 
tion. In  truth,  they  function  like  human  minds — that  is,  until 
by  insistence  on  machinery  teachers  have  overlaid  the  human 
quality,  to  change  the  figure  of  speech,  with  too  little  topping 
to  say  that  they  have  made  soil  in  the  place  of  a  gravel  bed. 
Rigid  organization  has  begot  disorganization.  Woe,  for  the 
machine !  Then  education,  after  all,  is  not  a  process  like  the 
threshing  of  wheat,  periodically  undertaken  and  completed? 
When  the  student  mind  reflects  on  the  mill  ])roccss  it  is 
undergoing,  by  accretion  it  builds  up  a  conviction  that  know- 
ledge is  divided  into  some  eight  or  ten  divisions,  as  history, 
science,  language,  literature,  mathematics,  engineering,  law, 
medicine.  Proceeding  further  it  finds  each  division  further 
divided,  and  the  resulting  sub-divisions  again  divided.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  might  be  highly  desirable  were  it  not  the  case 
that  each  unit  of  division  or  classification  is  set  up  in  the  mind 
as  exclusive,  if  not  repellent,  of  other  units.  As  a  result,  the 
"well  rounded"  college  man.  to  use  an  old-fashioned  term,  is 
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rare :  and  in  America,  at  least  where  the  "system"  is  better  es- 
tabUshed  than  in  any  other  country,  probably,  save  Germany, 
often  the  "self-educated  man",  the  man  who,  out  of  his  undying 
curiosity  and  persisting  initiative,  has  fashioned  his  mind  and 
spirit  behind  a  full  personality,  is  a  finer  well  rounded  man  than 
his  collegiate  associate.  The  British,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  French  institutions  of  education  have  better  managed  the 
classification  of  knowledge,  somehow  keeping  before  the  minds 
of  their  students  that  each  "subject"  is  a  part  of  a  whole  and 
that  a  man  grows  in  proportion  as  he  nibbles  at  the  whole. 

And  when  the  student  mind  reflects  upon  the  mill  process 
it  has  undergone,  it  finds  itself  in  possession  of  the  conviction 
that  education,  like  the  planting  season  or  the  harvest  season, 
continues  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  a  tenth  of  the  three 
score  and  ten,  and  then  settles  into  a  static  condition.  The 
college  graduate,  we  allow  him  to  think,  after  the  receipt  of  the 
degree,  is  "in  the  world",  as  he  has  been  out  of  it  heretofore, 
to  succeed  better  than  another  because  he  has  certain  mental 
pigeon-holes  inordinately  crammed  once  for  all. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  college  and  university  worlds  are 
filled  with  the  search  for  "credits".  A  certain  bundle  of  in- 
formation, if  consumed,  benefits  the  consumer  by  two  credits ; 
a  certain  other  bundle  benefits  him  by  three  or  five  or  two  and 
a  half.  Going  to  college  today  is  very  similar  to  going  into  a 
cafeteria  for  dinner  where  dishes  of  food,  each  with  its  price 
label,  fill  long  counters,  and  to  resting  one's  choice  of  what  one 
shall  eat  by  regard  not  for  the  kind  or  the  quality  of  food  or 
for  its  nutritive  value  or  for  its  appeal,  but  solely  for  the  price 
labels  on  the  dishes.  It  is  an  absurd  proceeding  and  yet  few 
instructors  indeed  stand  against,  although  many  of  them  ridi- 
cule it,  even  before  students,  with  the  conclusive  laughing  re- 
mark that  "it  is  the  system".  And  that  is  a  poor  way  of  saving 
one's  face!  Teachers  are  credit  cursed.  Students  are  credit 
cursed.  Some  day  there  may  be  a  student  uprising,  if  there 
cannot  be  an  instructor  uprising.  Even  if  college  instructors 
are  not  responsible  for  such  a  static  conception  of  education. 
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they  should  at  least  exert  themselves  to  break  down  such  a  con- 
ception and  substitute  a  dynamic  one  in  its  place. 

No  student  can  long  sit  under  an  instructor  who  insists 
on  seeing  beyond  his  own  specialty  without  realizing  that  that 
specialtyis  not  an  isolated  portion  of  life,  but  is,  like  Emerson's 
raindrop,  the  universe  in  small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stu- 
dent understands  that  the  instructor  has  no  interest  wider  than 
his  specialty — if  the  physics  professor,  for  example,  cares  for 
no  literature  other  than  the  stories  of  Smart  Set,  and  advises 
students  to  avoid  the  "humanities"  (as  if  physics  were  not  a 
part  of  the  humanities!) — he  soon  acquires  the  static  concep- 
tion of  education.  The  war  has  done  something  td  make 
young  men  know  that  the  alphabet  is  a  unit  and  that  t  apart 
from  other  letters  is  an  embarrassing  possession.  And  instruc- 
tors who  will  not  recognize  life  above  a  part  of  life  are  old- 
fashioned  indeed,  and  about  to  be  discarded. 

May  not  a  great  portion  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  come 
from  a  too  devoted  presentation  of  facts  and  ideas  to  the  al- 
most total  neglect  of  what  the  student  mind  shall  do  with  those 
facts  and  ideas?  Instructors  seem  devoted  to  the  fact  rather 
than  to  what  that  mind  shall  do  with  it  or  what  it  shall  do  to  life 
— devoted  to  the  fact  rather  than  to  its  significance.  The  lower 
schools  are  giving  more  attention  progressively  not  only  to 
memorizing  but  to  the  associative  and  reasoning  processes. 
College  instructors  should  beware  lest  they  allow  the  student 
mind  to  slip  back  into  elementary  processes. 

Thus  students  should  acquire  from  instructors  the  dyn- 
amic and  human  and  not  the  static  and  machine  conception  of 
education.  It  is  perhaps  an  unfair  standard,  because  immeas- 
urable, to  ask  teachers  to  judge  their  cfFcctivcness  by  the  value 
to  students  who  have  graduated  from  their  schools  of  the  men- 
tal wares  the  teachers  gave  into  their  permanent  possession, 
'i'hinking  and  learning,  the  exercise  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
must  continue  to  the  end  of  the  three  score  and  ten  for  every 
man  and  woman,  and  not  shut  down  at  the  end  of  a  tenth  of 
that  allotted  period.    A  thinker  never  attains  a  fixed  end;  his 
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work  is  never  done.  How  should  colleges  imbue  student  minds 
with  this  truth  ?  The  answer  is  obscure,  for  the  answer  is  a 
dynamic  matter  of  life.  One  can  see  ahead  only  a  short  way. 
One  can,  however,  reason  on  the  basis  of  a  few  facts. 

The  first  two  years  of  college  life,  whatever  the  work  the 
student  may  be  preparing  himself  for,  are  devoted  by  common 
consent  largely  to,  a  study  of  the  so-called  humanistic  studies. 
Instructors  understand,  but  fail  to  realize,  the  significance  of 
it  and  to  act  accordingly.  They  treat  the  subjects  of  these  two 
years  as  elementary — and  indeed  it  is  a  curse  on  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  that  so  many  beginning  subjects  are  included 
in  their  curricula — and  therefore  Americans  have  in  language 
dull  grammar,  in  science  bare  rudiments,  in  history  text-book 
memorization,  in  philosophy  goodness  knows  what.  The 
glimpses  of  far  possibilities  are  few ;  the  hints  of  a  synthesis 
of  knowledge  negligible:  the  humanizing  qualities  unseen. 
Until  American  education  learns  the  lesson  Britain  has 
learned,  that  all  undergraduate  work,  in  our  country  at  least 
in  the  first  two  college  years,  should  be  taught,  science  as  much 
as  literature  and  philosophy,  from  the  humanistic  point  of 
view,  it  will  make  little  progress  in  imbuing  students  with  a 
dynamic  conception  of  education. 

And  what  is  the  humanistic  point  of  view  that  leads  to  a 
whetting  of  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  dynamic  conception  of 
education  but  the  realization  that  man  has  more  than  one  side 
to  his  nature  in  need  of  development?  The  humanist  looks 
upon  the  whole  man ;  the  scientist  who  is  not  a  humanist,  with 
the  rationalist,  is  too  likely  to  contemplate  only  the  mind  of 
man  as  in  need  of  development.  Our  American  educational 
system  from  the  kindergarten  up,  although  it  has  fostered  the 
typical  American  sentiment,  has  too  much  neglected  training 
of  the  emotional  nature  and  of  character ;  and  in  colleges  the 
scorn  for  a  man  who  teaches  literature  and  philosophy  as 
studies  in  feelings  and  in  emotional  belief  is  too  common  to  re- 
quire more  than  passing  mention.  Hence  the  devotion  of 
teachers  of  literature  to  philology  and  to  research  in  the  me- 
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chanics  of  literature  or  in  the  history  of  manuscripts.  Litera- 
ture, the  record  of  man's  spirit,  reduced  to  this  !* 

And  yet  a  larger  number  of  poor  results  in  study  is  due  to 
wrong  emotional  attitudes  and  to  weaknesses  of  character ;  to 
wrong  beliefs,  which  are  largely  strong  feelings,  about  know- 
ledge and  education;  to  poor  emotional  control,  or  discipline, 
as  it  is  called,  than  is  due  to  confused  mental  conditions  or  to 
wrong  functioning  of  the  mind. 

It  is  consultation  of  the  intellect  and  dismissal  of  the  emo- 
tions that  gives  us  hard  and  fast  classifications  of  knowledge 
into  mutually  repellent  units.  It  is  belief  in  the  adequacy  of 
the  intellect  that  gives  students  and  instructors  the  conception 
of  education  which  considers  it  a  process  to  be  undergone  once 
and  for  a  certain  fixed  period  of  years.  Humanism  draws  the 
apparently  isolated  facts  of  life  together  into  a  conception  of 
the  whole. 

If  instructors  hold  static  conceptions  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  students  who  conduct  their  studies  under  them  acquire 
static  conceptions.  Leadership  is  dynamic.  Leadership  makes 
little  progress  under  conceptions  that  do  not  evaluate  both  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  aspects  of  life.  The  first  demand  of 
leadership  is  that  it  know  and  sympathize  with  men.  A  teacher 
who  wishes  to  be  a  leader — and  of  how  much  value  is  a  teacher 
who  docs  not  possess  leadership — cannot  overlook  this  first 
and  fundamental  demand.  He  must  carry  it  first  into  his 
study  and  then  into  his  classroom;  and  there  students,  gather- 
ing knowledge,  will  also  gather  right  attitudes  and  productive 
habits.  Until  their  instructors  learn  this  fundamental  demand 
of  leadership  students  will  be  within  their  rights  in  holding 
them  in  some  scorn  and  in  tliinking  of  the  university  as  outside 
of  the  world  and  of  education  as  a  static  thing  rather  than  the 
life-long,  living  reality  that  is  nurtured  by  an  active  intellec- 
tual curiosity. 

•  TliiK    one  h1(!c(1    outhv*    on    lltorHtun-.    this    drylujf    nttltudo.    on    the    part  of    our   (fraduatc 

BfhoolK   \n  pnsnInK,   as   wltnegaod   by   the   wider   nprcad   of   subject   and   treatment  allowed    student* 

worklnit  for  ttic  rbxtoratc,  and  on  tlio  part  of  collcfflaU'  KngllMh  dopartnionta,  as  witnessed  by  the 
wide   Interest   la   contemporary   literature. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  LITERATURE— II. 
By  A.  E.  Morgan 

We  have  so  far  striven  to  trace  the  movement  which 
brought  about  a  schism  between  the  people  and  Uterature ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  early  times  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  art  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  culture  of  other  classes  than  the  proletariat. 
While  remembering  the  ballads  of  the  village  green  we  do 
forget  the  romantic  lay  of  the  castle.  The  note  of  chivalr}- 
and  courtly  allegory  rings  no  less  loudly  in  medieval  poetr>- 
than  the  homely  song  of  the  folk.  While  the  artizan  was 
staging  his  crude  productions  in  the  market-place  the  pro- 
fessional minstrel  and  actor  were  entertaining  lords  and 
ladies  in  bower  and  hall.  What  is  important  for  our  argument 
is  that  in  those  days  every  class  possessed  and  expressed  its 
form  of  culture,  whereas  art  has  gradually  come  to  be  an 
expression  of  only  the  economically  superior  class. 

Although  literature  tended  to  become  less  popular  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  people  ceased  to  make  any  contribution.  A 
superficial  glance  at  the  history  of  literature  descries  many 
writers  who  sprang  from  the  proletariat.  In  early  days  the 
theatre  and  the  pulpit,  poetr}-  and  prose  were  all  under  an 
obligation  to  the  people.  Some  rose  from  the  artizan  class, 
like  Marlowe,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  Kyd,  the  son  of  a 
scrivener.  Bishops  Latimer,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Hall  were 
farmers'  sons :  whilst  Ben  Jonson  was  the  stepson  of  a  brick- 
layer and  began  life  himself  in  the  same  trade.  Since  the 
Restoration  the  professionalization  of  literature  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  and  more  and  more  writers  have  been 
contributed  by  the  middle  and  working  classes.  Of  yeoman 
stock  came  Samuel  Butler,  the  satirist,  James  Macpherson  and 
Richard  Jefferies:  tradesmen's  sons  were  Abraham  Cowley, 
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Pope,  Defoe,  James  Beattie,  William  Collins,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Blake,  Southey,  Moore  and  Hood.  Lamb  and  Dickens  were 
born  in  the  homes  of  poor  clerks ;  Keats's  father  kept  a  livery 
stable ;  and  from  what  may  be  called  the  labouring  class  sprang 
Bunyan,  Richardson,  Burns,  Hogg,  Cobbett  and  Carlyle.  The 
list  could  be  largely  increased,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
better  known  names.  Despite  their  humble  origin  some  of 
these  men  were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  excellent  educa- 
tion; others  gained  their  knowledge  amidst  the  hardest  con- 
ditions and  in  the  face  of  crushing  difficulties.  What  is 
striking,  but  perhaps  small  matter  for  wonder,  is  that  in  the 
literary  sense  the  great  majority  rose  out  of  their  class.  They 
entered  the  circle  of  upper-class  culture  and  adopted  the  ideals 
and  standards  of  their  new  environment.  Ben  Jonson  is 
typically  the  learned  dramatist  of  his  day ;  Pope  was  the  king 
of  the  intelligentsia  of  Queen  Anne's  reign;  Richardson  be- 
came the  inspirer  of  the  genteelest  emotions ;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Tom  Moore  were  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  lords  and 
approached  even  royalty  itself.  Many,  like  Blake,  Hood, 
Dickens  and  Carlyle,  retained  full  sympathy  with  the  people 
from  whom  they  had  sprung;  but  very  few  maintained  close 
contact  with  the  life  and  thought  and  ideals  of  the  people. 
Certainly  Bunyan  always  remained  a  son  of  the  people,  but  he, 
as  a  religious  writer,  is  in  a  special  category.  Even  Burns 
unfortunately  essayed  to  compete  with  polite  poets;  and 
Cobbett's  interest  in  his  class  was  chiefly  political.  Set  the 
work  of  any  of  these  writers  alongside  the  folk  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  contrast  is  ap- 
parent. One  has  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  the  people  and  is 
cultivated  by  the  people  itself.  The  other  is  not  by  and  for  the 
people,  although  it  may  be  produced  by  men  sprung  from  the 
people. 

The  origin  of  such  writers  often  exercised  a  happy  in- 
fluence on  their  work  and  served  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  ignor- 
ance and  callousness  which  separated  classes.    One  cannot  be 
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too  grateful  for  the  sympathy  with  their  class  which  gave  such 
clear  vision  to  men  like  Dickens  and  Carlyle,  or  such  truth 
of  description  to  the  work  of  Bums  and  Hood.  They  were  not 
all  like  Marlowe  or  Pope  or  Keats  who  absorbed  and  created 
what  was  most  refined  in  the  upper  class  culture  of  their  day. 
Yet  still  when  all  is  said  their  work  in  the  main  is  a  garden 
product ;  it  is  not  the  wild  flower  on  the  heath.  We  need  not 
deplore  the  fact  that  these  men  received  education  and  imbibed 
an  intellectual  atmosphere.  What  we  must  deplore  is  that, 
whilst  the  garden  was  being  beautified  by  an  infusion  of 
strength  from  without,  the  flowers  of  the  countryside  were 
withering  to  extinction. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  enlistment  of  men  of  the  people 
into  the  ranks  of  literature  that  the  masses  of  England  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  English  culture.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  nineteenth  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable 
wave  of  humanitarianism  sweeping  over  the  civilized  world 
It  was  born  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  sentimental  aban- 
donment to  the  emotions,  which  was  reflected  in  English  and 
continental  manners  and  literature,  and  was  nourished  by  the 
idea  of  personal  liberty  which,  rising  in  England,  spread  to 
France  and  with  revolutionary  doctrine  swept  away  the  old 
regime.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  became  more  moderate 
and  more  practical,  and  has  been  the  motive  force  of  much  of 
the  liberal  reform  which  has  served  to  ameliorate,  if  not  to 
eradicate,  some  of  the  worst  social  evils.  Some  may  regard  it  as 
itself  an  evil  in  that  it  has  served  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  the 
countervailing  tendencies — inevitable  results  of  land  enclos- 
ure and  the  Industrial  Revolution — which  progressed  more 
rapidly  than  the  palliatives  which  they  called  forth.  However 
that  may  be  there  is  no  question  that  for  the  past  hundred  and 
fifty  years  men  have  taken  a  more  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed,  with  the  result  that  the  life  of  the 
people  has  been  given  a  far  more  prominent  position  in  the 
work  of  the  poet,  the  playwright  and  the  novelist. 
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The  tendency  left  a  distinct  mark  on  eighteenth  centur}'^ 
literature.  We  find  Gray,  the  old  Etonian  and  cloistered 
inmate  of  a  Cambridge  college,  scorning  not  "the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor."  Likewise  Goldsmith  has  given  us 
a  more  or  less  realistic  picture  of  a  village  impoverished  and 
depopulated  by  land  enclosure.  It  was  no  new  thing  to  portray 
rustic  life ;  but  earlier  writers  had  chosen  a  rural  subject  less 
to  depict  it  for  its  own  sake  than  to  escape  from  the  sophisti- 
cation of  town  life.  From  Theocritus  and  Vergil  to  Sannaz- 
zaro  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  men  cloyed  by  the  over-refinement 
of  a  too  highly  civilized  society  have  fled  to  the  land  and  life 
of  shepherds ;  but  their  Arcadia  was  a  fantastic  world  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  rough  inclemency  of  the  real  Arcadia,  that 
inhospitable  mountainous  recess  which  to  the  Greek  mind  was 
gentle  only  because  it  was  unknown.  By  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  time  had  come  to  destroy  this  pleasant 
fiction.  Gray  perceives  that  the  poor  are  deprived  of  what 
to-day  we  call  "the  fuller  life"  and  that 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  their  soul. 

Still  the  pretty  fancy  persisted.  We  meet  the  pink  and  inno- 
cent daughter  and  we  find  the  poor  but  honest  old  father 
standing  beneath  his  snow-white  locks  and  hospitable  if  hum- 
ble roof-tree  in  the  dramas  and  fiction  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  And  despite  the  realism'  of  Burns  and  the  determined 
effort  of  Crabbe  to  show  "the  Village  life  a  life  of  pain,"  this 
absurd  idealization  of  the  life  of  the  poor  dragged  out  a  weary 
existence  in  the  melodrama  and  third-rate  fiction  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Meanwhile  the  humanitarian  interest  in  the  poob  was 
directing  attention  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Amongst 
many  others,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Dickens,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Kingsley — with  varying  degrees  of  personal  know- 
ledge of  their  themes — were  turning  to  the  poor  for  material 
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for  their  art.  So  strong  was  the  sense  of  pity  in  the  case  of 
some  of  these  writers  that  their  works  at  times  tended  to 
leave  the  plain  path  of  art  and  to  aim  primarily  at  drawing 
attention  to  some  social  evil.  The  Cry  of  the  Children  and 
Yeast  may  be  interesting  pictures,  yet  we  cannot  but  regard 
them  as  primarily  didactic.  This  tendency  has  become  strong- 
er in  more  recent  times  as  the  proletariat  have  attracted  more 
and  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  their  lives,  so  that  it 
has  become  a  commonplace  affair  to  draw  on  the  life  of  the 
poor  for  the  material  of  all  forms  of  literary  art. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  all  of  those  writers 
who  depicted  the  life  of  the  poor  were  attracted  merely  or  even 
mainly  by  a  desire  to  reform.  Before  the  eighteenth  century 
had  quite  passed  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets  had 
realized  the  possibilities  of  an  art  based  on  simple  themes. 
Wordsworth,  bred  among  a  hardy  peasantry,  believed  that  it 
was  the  countryside  which  would  provide  him  with  the  best 
material  for  poetry.  He  made  it  his  mission  to  simplify  both 
the  form  and  the  theme  of  poetry  and  to  that  end  he  made  it 
his  "principal  object  *  *  *  to  choose  incidents  from  common 
life."  Without  concerning  ourselves  with  his  oft  disputed 
assertion  that  the  language  of  poetr\^  should  be  "a  selection  of 
language  really  used  by  men,"  we  may  cite  the  words  in  which 
he  explains  his  reason  for  turning  to  simple  lives  for  poetic 
material.  "Humble  and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen,"  he 
says  of  his  own  poetry,  "because,  in  that  condition,  the  essent- 
ial passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can 
attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and  speak  a 
plainer  and  more  emphatic  language;  because  in  that  condition 
of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater 
sim.plicity,  and,  consequently,  may  be  more  accurately  con- 
templated, and  more  forcibly  communicated  because  the 
manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feel- 
ings, and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations, 
are  more  easily  comprehended,  and  are  more  durable,  and, 
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lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the  passions  of  men  are  in- 
corporated with  the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  Na- 
ture." This  statement  was  a  manifesto  in  1800,  but  to-day  it 
is  almost  commonplace.  As  time  passed  writers  availed  them- 
selves more  and  more  of  the  simple  human  stuff  to  be  found 
in  the  cottage  and  even  in  the  city  dwelling.  George  Eliot,  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  more  recently  Synge,  to  mention  only  the  greatest 
names,  showed  the  Age  of  Industrialism  and  money  that  the 
human  heart  beat  not  only  in  courts  and  drawing  rooms,  and 
that  comedy  and  tragedy  were  not  the  monopoly  of  any  par- 
ticular caste  or  class. 

Nevertheless  such  writers  did  not  bring  art  into  living 
contact  with  the  people.  The  reading  public  still  remained 
what  it  was,  except  in  so  far  as  its  palate  was  improved  by 
simpler  fare.  Socially  there  may  have  resulted  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  poor  by  the  upper  classes,  but  however 
much  literature  may  have  changed  in  substance  it  was  still  a 
creation  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-to-do  by  professional  writ- 
ers who  were  in  the  end  chiefly  influenced  by  the  atmosphere 
and  ideas  of  the  class  for  which  they  wrote.  It  cannot  be- said 
that  their  work  was  the  product  of  the  culture  of  that  class 
which  provided  them  with  the  material  for  their  art.  So  that 
as  matters  stand  to-day  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  although 
during  the  past  three  centuries  men  of  the  people  have  entered 
the  ranks  of  literature,  and  writers,  especially  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, have  concerned  themselves  increasingly  with  the  people, 
yet  that  schism  between  the  people  and  literature  which  began 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  is  scarcely  less  wide  than  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

To  some  this  may  seem  fortunate,  to  others  regrettable. 
It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  only  by  careful  nurture  in  the  most 
assiduously  cultivated  soil  that  the  finest  flowers  of  art  can 
be  raised.  To  others  it  may  seem  a  much  better  thing  for  the 
nation  at  large  that,  even  at  the  expense  of  quality,  the  ameni- 
ties of  art  and  the  beauty  of  literature  should  be  available  to 
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the  community  as  a  whole.  Surely,  however,  the  highest  aim 
would  be  to  strive  for  both  ideals.  It  may  then  be  asked 
whether  it  is  possible  to  recreate  a  popular  art  like  that  of  the 
middle  ages,  whether  the  march  of  civilization  has  not  for 
ever  destroyed  the  conditions  in  which  those  beauties  flour- 
ished. For  several  centuries  it  looked  as  if  this  were  so ;  but 
to-day  the  widening  of  the  boundaries  of  education  especially 
by  the  increase  of  secondary  education  and  the  creation  of 
Continuation  Schools,  gives  one  hope  that  popular  imagina- 
tion, crushed  out  during  centuries  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  ignorance  and  materialism,  may  revive.  If,  further, 
economic  reforms  which  already  show  signs  of  their  advent 
justify  the  high  hopes  of  mankind  and  result  in  the  general 
betterment  of  social  conditions,  and  if  that  economic  better- 
ment does  not  lead  merely  to  the  spread  of  materialism 
and  mammon-worship,  then  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  enclosed  garden  of  culture  will  become  so  large  that 
none  shall  be  excluded.  In  that  millennial  age  culture  will  be 
truly  a  national  culture,  a  culture  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people. 

It  would  be  a  hopeful  man  who  set  his  face  to  the  hills 
with  intention  of  scaling  that  summit.  If  it  is  agreed  that  it 
is  desirable  to  re-create  a  popular  culture,  educationists  and 
artists  must  consider  whether  this  goal  cannot  be  reached 
more  quickly.  In  these  days  much  is  being  said  of  the  necessit}^ 
of  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  people  not  in  order  that  they  shall  rise  out  of  their  class 
and  "get  on",  but  rather  that  they  shall  stay  in  and  uplift  their 
class.  This  usually  has  reference  to  the  educated'  members  of 
parliament,  trade  union  officials,  co-operative  society  manag- 
ers and  the  like  of  whom  the  proletariat  has  need.  The  need 
for  such  men  is  obvious;  but  if  the  "fuller  life"  is  to  be  at- 
tained, if  the  hard  won  hours  of  leisure  are  to  be  of  real  value 
to  the  workers  and  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  people  them- 
selves must  produce  those  also  who  shall  direct  and  create  the 
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culture  of  the  masses.  Even  twenty  years  ago  it  might  have 
seemed  impossible  to  re-create  a  popular  culture,  to  extract 
from  the  life  of  the  wage-earner  a  work  of  art  truly  expres- 
sive of  that  class  and  expressed  by  that  class.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  not  a  few  writers,  chiefly  poets,  who  be- 
longed to  the  people  and  who  socially  may  never  have  risen 
above  them.  John  Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  peasant,  Ed- 
ward Capern,  the  postman  of  Bideford,  and  men  less  well 
known,  were  poets  of  this  kind.  But  like  Mr.  Alfred  Williams, 
who,  we  believe,  still  works  at  his  trade,  these  men,  though 
remaining  in  their  class  socially,  left  it  artistically.  They  ob- 
tained access  despite  all  difficulties  to  the  intellectual  and 
literary  culture  of  a  higher  class  and  themselves  created  poetry, 
of  variable  quality,  but  poetry  which  differed  little  in  kind 
from  the  rest  of  the  poetry  of  their  day. 

That  process  will  never  re-create  popular  culture,  and 
such  examples  might  in  one  sense  give  cause  for  despair,  were 
it  not  that  signs  of  something  different  are  visible  here  and 
there.  In  the  first  place  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  the 
many  educational  and  social  forces  at  work  to-day  to  supply  a 
higher  form  of  recreation  to  adults  will  soon  effect  an  apprec- 
iable change  in  the  intellectual  outlook  and  artistic  sense  of 
the  people.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  activities  of  voluntary 
educational  bodies  such  as  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion succeed  in  spreading  adult  education,  and  if  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Village  Institutes  and  the  like 
lead  the  people  to  realize  that  they  are  not  incapable  of  pro- 
viding artistic  recreation  for  themselves,  there  is  a  great  hope 
that  the  soil  of  a  popular  culture  may  once  again  be  prepared. 

At  the  same  time  the  last  decade  has  seen  the  rise  even 
to  fame  of  at  least  two  poets  who  are  pre-eminently  men  of  the 
pcoi)le  intent  not  on  attaining  to  a  superior  culture  but  on  dis- 
tilling from  the  life  of  the  poor  whom  they  know  the  beauties 
of  art.  Just  as  Mr.  Joseph  Whittaker  in  his  exquisite  prose 
sketches  in  Tumblcfold  has  shown  that  there  is  a  beauty  of  the 
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human  soul  even  amid  the  squalor  and  poverty,  the  disease 
and  the  crime  of  an  overcrowded  and  filthy  slum  alley,  so  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Gibson  and  Mr.  Patrick  MacGill  have  achieved  what 
but  lately  seemed  impossible.  Without  extraneous  literary  or- 
nament, with  a  simplicity  of  form  and  style  which  at  times 
approaches  even  to  crudeness,  they  have  gone  a  step  further 
than  Wordsworth  or  George  Eliot  or  Mr.  Hardy.  They  have 
attempted,  not  without  success,  to  find  material  for  poetry  not 
merely  in  the  meadow  but  in  the  coal  mine,  not  merely  in  the 
trim  cottage  but  also  in  the  bare  tenement,  not  merely  in  the 
village  inn  but  even  in  the  reeking  gin-shop.  This  does  not 
prove  that  the  ugliness  and  degradation  of  modern  social  con- 
ditions therefore  provide  the  best  material  for  art ;  but  it  does 
seem  to  show  that  in  the  rankest  surroundings  the  beauty  of 
the  human  soul  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed.  And  wherever 
the  human  soul  exists  there  art  may  flourish.  Whatever  may 
be  its  faults  one  welcomes  on  similar  grounds  the  recent  novel 
of  Mr.  James  Welsh,  the  Lanarkshire  miner,  a  story  plucked 
from  the  life  of  his  fellow  workers ;  and  it  is  good  that  there 
should  quite  lately  have  been  founded  a  "Workers'  Poetry 
Union,"  which  is  open  only  to  "working  poets  in  either  prose 
or  verse"  who  desire  to  improve  their  technique  by  study  and 
mutual  criticism. 

These  are  the  streaks  of  light  which  may  soon  break  into 
dawn.  Then  the  sad  night  of  four  centuries  will  have  ended, 
and  the  people  will  once  again  take  their  share  in  creating  the 
art  which  cannot  have  too  many  sources  of  inspiration  or  too 
many  contributors  if  it  isf  to  be  truly  and  fully  the  expression 
of  the  culture  of  the  English  people.  Then  and  then  only  will 
the  hopes  of  democracy  have  been  justified,  for,  in  the  words 
of  Walt  Whitman,  "democracy  can  never  prove  itself  beyond 
cavil,  until  it  founds  and  luxuriantly  grows  its  own  forms  of 
art,  poems,  schools,  theolog>%  displacing  all  that  exists,  or  that 
has  been  produced  anywhere  in  the  past  under  opposite  in- 
fluences." 


A  PROPOSED  SOLUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM 

By  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis 

In  the  century  just  passed  there  have  been  two  funda- 
mental forces  determining  the  life  of  our  nation,  forces  which 
are  not  common  to  European  nations  and  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  is  the  influence  of  great  quantities  of  free  land, 
still  unexploited,  on  the  already  settled  Eastern  states.  The 
other  is  in  essence  large-scale  organization  not  only  in  our 
political  but  in  our  economic  and  social  development.  It  has 
been  reflected  in  the  slow  turning  away  from  the  more  vicious 
theories  of  a  narrow  states-rights  sovereignty,  observable  in 
the  increasing  national  consciousness  that  some  things  the  con- 
trol of  which  has  been  vested  in  the  states  are  really  of  nation- 
al  concern  and  should  be  controlled  and  administered  as  such. 
Telegraphs  and  railways,  for  instance,  cannot  well  exist  under 
forty-eight  different  systems  of  control ;  nor  can  many  forms 
of  interstate  commerce  and  industry,  which  have  become  vital- 
ly related  to  national  prosperity. 

The  first  of  these  forces,  free  land,  has  been  so  great  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States  population 
lagged  far  behind  resources.  Hence  there  was  plenty  to  be 
had  by  everybody  if  only  by  the  mere  act  of  occupation.  There 
were  the  broad  empty  prairies  of  the  great  West  to  which  the 
discontented  laborer  could  always  migrate,  where  he  could  get 
a  farm  free  and  set  up  for  himself.  He  had  there  the  fairly  cer- 
tain promise  of  economic  independence  and  a  prosperity  much 
greater  than  that  allowed  by  his  former  cramped  circumstances. 
Great  areas  of  free  lands  built  up  the  yeomanry  of  this  Ameri- 
can republic  and  moulded  it  into  a  stable  and  conservative 
democracy.  The  millions  of  acres  acted  as  a  vent  for  any  dis- 
satisfied elements  of  the  proletariat.  To  the  laborer  of  the 
]''ast  they  o])ctie(l  up  the  promise  of  improvement,  and  by 
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draining  labor  away  from  the  factories  they  kept  up  the  wages 
of  the  industrial  worker  who  remained  at  his  bench.  The  farm- 
er who|  followed  the  plough  thus  helped  the  man  who  hammered 
the  ploughshare.  Western  lands  achieved  this  even  at  a  time 
of  enormous  emigration  from  Europe.  No  organization  of 
the  proletariat  was  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  their  lot. 

In  this  connection  let  us  recall  that  there  was  compara- 
tively little  organization  of  labor  in  the  United  States  until 
the  free  land  had  nearly  disappeared,  until  this  vent  had  be- 
gun to  narrow  and  close.  After  1890,  according  to  the  United 
States  Census,  there  was  no  longer  any  frontier  beyond  which 
lived  fewer  than  two  people  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  very 
decade  in  which  the  American  frontier  was  disappearing  labor 
organization  in  the  United  States  began  to  assume  importance. 
In  the  twentieth  century  practically  all  of  the  free  land  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  the  cheap  land,  has  been  taken  up  by 
settlers.  The  end  of  its  distribution  coincides  precisely  with 
the  beginning  of  industrial  and  social  unrest.  The  late  war 
happened  to  come  at  the  end  of  a  period  in  American  history, 
and  brought  to  a  head  more  quickly  (by  a  destruction  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world's  goods  and  multitudes  of  its  men)  a 
movement  which  had  already  acquired  some  momentum,  the 
increasing  demand  of  labor  for  the  improvement  of  its  lot  by 
the  force  of  organization,  now  that  the  free-land  vent  for  the 
proletariat  had  disappeared. 

As  the  fundamental  interpretation  of  American  history 
in  the  nineteenth  century  embraces  economic,  political  and 
social  issues  connected  with  the  exploitation  of  the  great  West, 
so  in  the  twentieth  centur>-  the  interpretation  of  our  history 
must  lie  in  the  field  of  social  organization  and  cooperation. 
American  politics  will  revolve  about  this  hub.  The  very  great- 
ness of  our  area  and  resources  and  the  science  of  modern  or- 
ganization in  industry  and  in  political  administration  as  well 
as  in  the  social  world  have  given  rise  in  the  United  States 
above  all  other  nations  to  the  development  of  efficiency  on  the 
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basis  of  large-scale  organization.  It  is  cheaper  and  better. 
It  saves  time  and  money.  Great  geographical  spaces  and 
large-scale  organization  are  thus  twin  features  of  American 
national  life. 

Organization  of  great  corporations  and  trusts  found  its 
natural  field  in  the  United  States.  Organization  of  American 
labor  on  a  large  scale  is  a  fresh  application  of  the  principle  that 
was  applied  first  to  American  capital.  The. increasing  move- 
ment toward  national  as  against  state  administration  and  con- 
trol (which  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Federalists  and  anti- 
Federalists,  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson)  is  but  a  natural  ex- 
pression in  the  political  field  of  what  has  taken  place  recently 
in  the  fields  of  capital  and  labor. 

These  three  developments,  political,  economic  and  social, 
are  illustrative  of  fundamental  laws  in  American  historical 
evolution;  and  any  solution  of  our  industrial  problems  which 
aims  to  cut  across  them,  such  as  vicious  anti-trust  laws  and 
denial  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. An  American  solution  for  our  industrial  problem  must 
work  hand  in  hand  with  this  law  of  large-scale  organization 
or  it  will  not  be  a  solution.  Foreign  remedies  of  possible  value 
to  European  nations  are  not  good  for  the  United  States,  if  only 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
been  vastly  different  from  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  constructive  program  suggested  in  this  paper  would 
not  require  even  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  existing 
jn-ovisions  of  the  Constitution  which  allow  the  regulation  of 
commerce  between  the  states,  and  the  levying  of  federal  in- 
come taxes  are  sufficient. 

We  set  forth  to  discuss  seriatim  the  following  principles 
for  embodiment  into  legislation  as  an  approach  to  the  solution 
of  our  industrial  problem.  It  is  true  that  in  working  out  such 
principles  there  will  be  many  perplexing  details ;  but  these  need 
not  deter  us  from  formulating  a  program  of  constructive  gen- 
eral principles  thoroughly  in  tune  with  the  best  definition  of 
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Americanism,  that  Americanism  which  derives  from  nothing 
other  than  the  historical  development  of  the  United  States. 

L  A  national  corporation  law  for  the  legal  organization 
of  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  this  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  national  uniform  code. 

2.  A  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  the  books  of  all 
corporations  doing  interstate  business,  which  will  open  the 
books  of  any  company  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  in  case  of 
industrial  disputes. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  as 
defined  in  December,  1919,  by  the  labor  delegates  to  the  Wash- 
ington Industrial  Conference  and  as  accepted  by  the  last  report 
of  that  conference  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hoover ;  but 
conditional  upon  its  combination  with  some  such  program  as  is 
here  proposed  to  accompany  it,  in  order  that  neither  side  may 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  or  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  both. 

4.  Abandonment  of  the  type  of  anti-trust  legislation 
which  aims  to  prevent  the  formation  of  huge  combinations  of 
capital  with  monopolistic  tendencies  and  to  restore  the  con- 
dition of  competition  in  industries  so  organized. 

5.  A  nationally  uniform  system  of  industrial  arbitration. 
Let  us  consider  these  proposals  separatelv  to  see  whether 

they  aiford  the  basis  for  a  better  cooperation  of  labor  and 
capital  by  which  the  gaps  in  the  world's  wastage  may  be  filled 
and  whether  there  is  the  possibility  of  their  leading  to  some 
condition  which  will  make  strikes,  at  least  in  basic  industries, 
impossible  in  the  future. 

1.  Why  this  country  in  its  present  stage  of  industrial  de- 
velopment suffers  the  existence  of  forty-nine  difiFerent  systems 
of  corporation  law  (including  the  federal  incorporation  laws) 
is  something  which  no  lawyer  with  whom  the  writer  has  dis- 
cussed the  subject  can  explain  on  the  ground  of  either  legal 
common-sense  or  legal  simplicity.  Nor  has  he  met  any  one 
who  will  defend  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  justice. 
Why  should  it  be  possible  for  forty-nine  varying  corporation 
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laws  to  be  functioning  in  the  same  county  of  a  state  in  the 
United  States?  A  corporation  may  be  organized  under  any 
one  of  these  forty-nine  different  legal  systems,  few  of  which 
coincide  in  their  requirements  for  the  issuing  of  a  charter. 
The  skilful  corporation  lawyer,  thanks  to  the  complexity  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  simple  law  of  incorporation,  can  lead  his 
client  through  the  mazes  of  state  laws  and  the  twilight  zone 
between  federal  and  state  powers  until  it  is  lost  from  public 
scrutiny  amid  the  labyrinthine  provisions  of  state  legislation. 
Once  the  writer  helped  to  organize  a  corporation.  He  and  his 
associates  looked  carefully  through  a  text-book  which  is  pub- 
lished as  a  guide  to  the  layman  to  help  him  find  inviting  by- 
ways in  state  corporation  legislation.  Finally  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  were  selected  as  affording  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  the  particular  business  concerned.  For  its  pur- 
poses the  laws  of  New  Mexico  were  the  most  lenient.  Thus 
some  corporations  prefer  one  state,  others  another. 

The  evil  of  the  situation  is  that  the  laws  of  State  A  permit 
a  corporation  to  deport  itself  in  State  B  otherwise  than  if  it 
had  been  chartered  in  State  C,  and  that  there  is  no  controlling- 
national  legislation  or  system  which  holds  sufficient  authority 
over  the  corporation  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Although 
the  corporation  may  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  con- 
trol over  which  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  federal 
government,  nevertheless  the  corporation  lawyer  has  in  the 
enactments  of  the  different  states  forty-eight  herrings  to  drag 
across  the  trail  of  his  client.  No  wonder  the  public  finds  no 
trail  that  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  And  the  public, 
rather  than  having  considered  the  chief  source,  or  better  the 
cliief  sources,  of  the  trouble,  has  tried  to  put  about  the  cor- 
porations the  feeble  fences  of  anti-trust  legislation  aimed 
against  monopoly  and  against  the  natural  tendency  of  Amer- 
ican economic  life  toward  large-scale  organization. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  let  the  corporations  grow, 
but  put  a  public  harness  and  bridle  on  them.    Make  them  re- 
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sponsible  to  one  simple  national  authority  and  legal  code  rather 
than  to  forty-eight  different  little  masters.  Then  the  evils  of 
large-scale  organization  can  be  eliminated  and  the  fruits 
gathered.  Standardize  corporations  in  a  national  mold  as 
modern  machinery  is  being  standardized  on  a  national  scale. 
Let  us  have  one  broad  national  gauge  instead  of  forty-nine 
gauges  of  varying  width. 

Such  a  national  corporation  law  would  combine  and 
standardize  the  best  features  of  our  present  state  legislation, 
but  also  would  impose  on  corporations,  as  a  condition  precedent 
for  engaging  in  interstate  commerce,  certain  obligations.  One 
of  these  obligations  would  be  a  national  "blue-sky"  law  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  fraudulent  stock,  the  issue  of  insufficiently  se- 
cured paper,  the  creation  of  watered  stock.  Many  other  salu- 
tary features  could  be  introduced  into  such  a  national  law,  fea- 
tures which  now  exist  in  some  state  laws  but  which  do  not  exist 
in  other  state  laws  and  which  therefore  are  ineffective,  as  in- 
effective as  an  Eastern  state's  divorce  laws  before  a  Reno 
court. 

To  bring  corporations  under  federal  jurisdiction  would 
not  be  difficult.  All  corporations  engaging  in  interstate  busi- 
ness should  be  required  to  take  out  a  federal  charter — call  it 
license  if  that  will  please — or  else  be  taxed  out  of  existence,  as 
the  state  bank  notes  were  once  taxed  out  of  existence  upon 
the  inauguration  of  the  national  banking  system.  It  might  be 
objected  that  individuals  and  partnerships  immediately  would 
begin  to  do  what  the  corporations  now  had  been  prevented 
from  doing.  If  this  happened,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
them  also  under  some  sort  of  federal  regulation.  The  inter- 
state commerce  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  of  sufficient 
scope  for  such  compulsion. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  simplicity  there  surely  can 
be  no  objection  to  such  a  proposal.  For  forty-nine  vary- 
ing systems  of  corporation  law  it  substitutes  one  easily  under- 
stood, clearly  visible  law.  It  brings  the  corporation  up  before 
public  scrutiny,  makes  possible,  as  we  shall  see,  a  fair  sort  of 
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industrial  arbitration,  because  the  arbitration  is  then  capable 
of  being  so  administered  that  facts  and  figures  may  be  furn- 
ished for  the  use  of  the  arbiters.  If  it  should  tend  to  impose 
restriction  on  enormous  profits  the  public  may  be  satisfied,  for 
it  is  the  public  which  has  made  those  exorbitant  profits  possible 
and  which  should  have  the  right  to  limit  them  to  the  extent 
that  legitimate  business  is  not  endangered. 

A  national  corporation  law  is  far  preferable  at  present  to 
any  attempt  at  government  ownership.  Compare  its  implica- 
tions with  those  of  government  ownership  of  railroads,  coal 
and  iron  in  this  country.  One  need  only  recall  the  late  experi- 
ment of  the  government  with  ownership  of  railroads.  We  are 
not  ripe  for  state  socialism.  What  we  want  and  need  is  intel- 
ligent national  regulation  of  national  commerce  and  industry 
in  the  simplest  possible  way  and  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
American  public. 

2.  Most  important  of  all,  the  national  corporation  law 
would  require  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  all  cor- 
porations having  federal  charters.  By  this  is  not  meant  a 
uniform  system  for  all  industries — the  same  for  the  woolen  in- 
dustry as  for  the  steel  business — but  a  system  variously  uni- 
form according  to  various  industries.  Steps  in  this  direction 
have  been  made  in  the  system  of  railroad  accounting  demanded 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  in  preparation  of 
returns  demanded  by  income  tax,  corporation  tax,  and  excess 
profit  tax  requirements.  What  is  proposed  would  be  only  the 
sensible  development  of  a  movement  already  under  way.  What 
is  most  necessary  is  a  system  of  accounting  that  shall  lay  bare 
costs  and  profits  without  the  possibility  of  infinite  disguise  in 
the  shape  of  replacement,  depreciation  and  other  familiar  de- 
vices. This  requirement  could  be  easily  enforced  by  adequate 
penalties  in  the  shape  of  annulment  of  charter  or  license.  If 
the  objection  should  arise,  as  it  once  arose  in  regard  to  the  in- 
come tax,  that  such  a  requirement  for  accounting  is  too  in- 
(juisitorial,  the  public  can  answer  that  it  has  the  right  to  be  in- 
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quisitorial  in  a  business  which  has  its  existence  by  virtue  of  the 
presence  of  the  public  and  under  the  government  of  the  people. 

3.  The  growth  of  large  industrial  concerns  need  not  be 
objected  to  if  they  are  properly  regulated.  They  do  business 
more  cheaply  and  better  and  outbid  competition  of  smaller  and 
more  poorly  organized  concerns  in  the  foreign  field.  In  fact, 
while  the  normal  growth  of  large-scale  industry  in  foreign 
countries  continues,  as  it  is  bound  to  continue,  large-scale  or- 
ganization is  essential  if  the  United  States  is  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets.  The  Webb  and  Edge  Acts  testify  to  the 
realization  of  this  truth  by  the  late  Administration.  The  ex- 
isting anti-trust  legislation  is  already  archaic  and  never  was 
effective.  The  Standard  Oil  reorganization  of  a  few  years  ago 
showed  its  ineffectiveness.  The  recent  express  merger  shows 
its  archaism.  How  long  will  the  American  public  continue  the 
Chinese  custom  of  binding  the  feet  of  its  corporations  ? 

4.  If  large-scale  organization  of  labor  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  American  economic  and  social  evolution,  then 
the  fact  must  be  faced. 

On  the  question  of  collective  bargaining  we  are  obviously 
at  issue.  Shall  labor  be  allowed  to  deal  with  its  employers 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choosing  even  when  such 
representatives  do  not  belong  to  its  own  group  ?  Here  one  has 
to  accept  a  definite  issue.  The  American  Methodist,  Episcopal 
and  Unitarian  churches  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  expressed 
in  formal  resolutions,  that  it  is  only  a  just  and  Christian  policy 
to  admit  to  labor  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  through 
representatives  of  its  own  choosing.  Why  should  labor  be  de- 
nied a  privilege  that  is  enjoyed  by  capital?  Why  should  or- 
ganized capital  and  not  organized  labor  have  a  right  to  go  out- 
side its  own  ranks  for  the  emplo}Tnent  of  legal  and  economic 
counsel  ?  Especially  when  the  laborer  is  wholly  occupied  with 
arduous  manual  emplo}Tnent  which  leaves  no  time  for  the 
development  of  qualities  of  leadership  as  they  are  developed 
within  the  ranks  of  the  type  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  affairs  of  organized  capital?  But  collective  bar- 
gaining, as  conducted  in  the  last  twenty  months  or  more,  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  nation ;  it  cannot  be  advocated  in  its 
fulness  except  with  a  program  of  national  regulation  and  in- 
dustrial arbitration  such  as  is  here  suggested  to  accompany  it. 

5.  A  uniform  system  of  industrial  arbitration  under 
federal  control  is  essential.  Such  a  system  has  already  been 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Washington  Industrial  Confer- 
ence of  January,  1920,  which  met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  The  trouble  with  the  proposals  of  the 
1920  Washington  Industrial  Conference,  however,  is  that  they 
provide  no  efficient  way  of  getting  at  facts  and  figures  for  the 
use  of  arbitrators.  The  books  of  the  corporations,  under  such 
an  arbitration  system  as  is  suggested  by  the  Conference's  re- 
port, are  not  open,  nor  is  any  form  of  accounting  compulsory, 
to  show,  for  instance,  whether  the  existence  of  a  business  is 
being  jeopardized  by  demands  for  wage  scales  or  by  refusal  to 
accept  wage  cuts.  With  such  statistics  before  the  arbitrators 
as  would  be  easily  available  under  a  system  of  open  accounting 
nationally  regulated  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  public 
was  being  exploited  when  a  producer  passed  on  an  increased 
cost  of  production  alleged  to  be  the  result  of  a  high  wage  scale 
or  of  a  refusal  by  workers  to  accept  inevitable  cuts.  The  cost 
of  living,  as  already  formulated  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  could  be  compared  with  the  wages  of  the 
employees  and  the  profits  of  the  company.  In  this  way  we 
should  strike  at  the  worst  feature  of  the  present  condition,  the 
situation  which  makes  a  producer  in  times  of  normal  demand 
indifferent  to  abnormal  wages  providing  he  can  pass  the  in- 
creased cost  along  to  the  consumer,  together  with  a  little  larger 
margin  of  profit  to  provide  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  future 
and  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  money.  It  makes  the 
"vicious  circle"  possible.  It  is  the  key-stone  of  a  whole  arch  of 
industrial  difficulty. 

Furthermore,  would  not  the  plan  here  proposed  for  a 
national  corporation  law,  affording  public  scrutiny  of  profits 
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and  losses,  enable  a  board  of  industrial  arbitrators,  composed 
of  representatives  equally  of  employer,  employee  and  the  pub- 
lic, to  settle  justly  the  dispute  as  to  whether  the  demands  of 
organized  labor  are  exorbitant  and  tend  to  exploit  the  public 
and  cripple  the  industry  ?  No  laborer  can  afford  to  exploit  the 
public,  because  he  is  the  public.  No  laborer  can  afford  to  crip- 
ple the  industry  which  gives  him  his  livelihood.  Why  might 
not  such  a  program  as  the  above  form  the  foundation  of  a  plan 
which  would  secure  labor  against  the  danger  of  exploitation  by 
corporations  which  are  not  now  required  to  render  to  the  public 
any  accounting  of  their  profits?  With  the  facts  and  figures 
available  under  such  a  system  of  national  regulation  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  we  should  have  our  wild  orgies  of  strikes  and 
industrial  displacement?  Would  not  questions  between  labor 
and  capital  come  to  be  settled  peaceably  without  wasteful  stop- 
page of  production,  without  the  piling  up  by  capital  of  huge 
profits  to  tide  over  slack  periods  in  which  the  out-distancing 
of  demand  gives  a  chance  to  close  the  factory  and  force  down 
an  abnormally  high  wage? 

Neither  labor  nor  capital  is  responsible  for  our  industrial 
malaise.  The  American  public  which  permits  such  conditions 
to  continue  is  responsible.  The  legacy  of  Jeffersonianism 
which  has  not  yet  departed  is  responsible.  Strikes  ought  not 
to  be  any  more  necessary  in  a  well  regulated  democratic  nation 
than  smallpox.  When  the  consuming  public  opens  its  eyes  to 
the  possibilities  of  organization  through  intelligent  political  ac- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  American  Constitution  we 
shall  have  fewer  strikes. 

Suppose,  someone  may  well  ask,  we  have  all  this  legisla- 
tion, and  labor  strikes  nevertheless?  The  answer  is,  that  as 
soon  as  this  happens  and  a  strike  occurs  in  a  basic  industry, 
where  fair-play  has  been  given  to  both  sides  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  national  authority,  the  public,  that  is  the  majority 
of  laboring  men  and  women,  will  be  ready  to  make  strikes  il- 
legal.   There  is  no  harm  in  such  a  consummation. 


TEMPERAMENTAL  PESSIMISM  IN 
THOMAS  HARDY 

By  Marianne:  King 

It  has  been  said  of  us  many  times  that  we  do  not  change 
things ;  we  merely  call  them  by  different  names.  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  is  this  more  true  than  in  matters  of  religion.  Mr.  Har- 
old Child,  in  his  book  on  Thomas  Hardy,  points  out  that  the 
religion  of  our  own  day  differs  vitally  from  the  religion  of  the 
Victorians  in  that  we  "impatient  of  extremes"  have  discarded 
the  belief  in  a  dualism  of  absolute  evil,  and  have  accepted,  in- 
stead, the  existence  of  a  force  "which  is,  so  far  as  human  in- 
telligence can  understand  it,  neither  good  nor  evil,  neither 
benevolent  or  malevolent,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  feelings 
of  man."  Like  almost  every  Hardy  critic,  he  has  said  that 
Hardy's  novels  are  a  manifestation  of  this  belief.  So  perfect- 
ly have  critics  been  in  accord  upon  this  point  that  every  book 
on  Thomas  Hardy  that  one  takes  up  embodies  essentially  the 
same  view  of  his  philosophy.  The  writers  are  very  careful 
to  insist  that  Hardy's  god  is  not  a  person.  They  call  it  by  dif- 
ferent names :  some  call  it  Nature,  some  Life,  some  a  Force, 
but  all  agree  that  it  is  automatic,  indifferent  and  powerful. 

They  would  be  consistent  if  they  stopped  here,  but  un- 
fortunately, they  do  not,  and  very  probably  because  they  can- 
not. As  soon  as  they  begin  to  consider  the  relation  of  this 
P'orce  to  mankind  they  fall  at  once  into  the  contradiction  of 
continuing  to  call  it  indifferent,  while  really  thinking  of  it  as 
malignant.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  do  this — not  to  think 
that  in  as  much  as  any  Power  is  not  for  man,  it  is  against  him. 
The  tragedy  which  is  an  integral  part  of  Hardy's  novels  has 
been  analysed  by  different  critics  in  practically  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Child  says  that  Hardy  writes  "about  the  struggles  of  in- 
dividual human  wills  against  the  power  that  rules  the  world." 
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Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  in  his  book  "Thomas  Hardy,  A 
Critical  Study",  speaks  of  Hardy's  "tragic  fate"  as  being  "the 
general,  measureless  process  of  existence,  wherein  all  activity 
is  included,  [which]  cares  nothing,  in  working  itself  out,  for 
the  needs  and  desires  of  individual  existence."  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie almost  personifies  later  what  he  originally  simply 
called  "a  condition  of  activity",  and  far  from  being  a  human 
thing,  it  assumes  every  proportion  of  the  supernatural,  for  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "that  fate,  which,  for  its  rapt  arguing  with  it- 
self, has  invented  the  medium  of  human  life,  utterly  careless 
that  it  is  a  medium  exquisitely  tormented  by  the  processes  of 
this  transdendent  reasoning." 

Each  of  these  views  embodies  an  idea  which  contradicts 
itself.  The  Force  has  not  a  will,  and  yet  it  rules :  it  is  indiffer- 
ent, and  yet  it  opposes  man.  That  is  w^hy  I  say  that  this  mod- 
em philosophy  is  really  not  different  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  Victorians.  Why  call  one's  god  a  mechanism,  and  yet 
assume  that  it  governs  exactly  as  though  it  had  a  purpose  and 
will?  Why  call  it  indifferent,  and  yet  acknowledge  that  it 
brings  endless  misery  down  upon  mankind  ?  The  only  way  in 
which  this  philosophy  differs  from  Victorian  philosophy  is  that 
it  is  monistic  instead  of  duaHstic.  It  has  seemingly  done  away 
with  the  absolute  good,  and  while  meaning  to  acknowledge 
only  an  indifferent  power,  has  really  acknowledged  only  an  evil 
one.  For  I  believe  this — that  any  power  which  can  so  force- 
fully oppose  the  will  of  man  is  not  indifferent,  and  any  power 
which  is  indifferent,  cannot,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
govern.  If  we  are  going  to  say  there  is  a  force  which  rules 
the  universe,  we  cannot  call  it  a  mechanism :  if  we  believe  it  a 
mechanism,  we  cannot  say  that  it  controls  the  life  of  man,  who, 
having  a  mind,  can  accept  any  mechanism  as  merely  factual, 
and  mould  his  ow^n  life  accordingly. 

I  do  not  want  to  commit  the  absurdity  of  telling  Mr. 
Hardv  what  he  believes,  and  I  know  that  this  idea  which  his 
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critics  so  universally  put  forward  he  has  expressed  himself 
The  Dynasts  opens  with  the  question 

"What  of  the  Imminent  Will  and  Its  Design?" 

and  the  answer  is 

"It  worked  unconsciously,  as  heretofore, 
Eternal  artistries  in  Circumstance. 

********* 

Hold  what  you  will,  fond,  unbelieving  Sprites, 
You  cannot  swerve  the  pulsion  of  the  Byss, 
Which,  thinking  on,  yet  weighing  not  Its  thoughts, 
Unchecks  Its  clock-like  laws." 

And  in  other  places  in  the  same  poem  Hardy  speaks  of  the 
"viewless,  voiceless  Turner  of  the  Wheel",  and  "a  knitter, 
drowsed,  whose  fingers  play  in  skilled  unmindfulness."  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  these  figures  I  prefer  to 
believe  that,  instead  of  being  an  expression  of  Hardy's  phil- 
osophical convictions,  they  are,  as  he  says  in  the  preface  to 
The  Dynasts,  "contrivances  of  the  fancy,  merely."  Their 
doctrines  are  but  tentative  and  are  advanced  with  little  eye  to 
a  systematized  philosophy  warranted  to  lift  'the  burthen  of 
the  mystery'  of  the  unintelligible  world.  I  believe  that  a  sim- 
ilar "contrivance  of  the  fancy"  is  his  poem,  "The  Convergence 
of  the  Twain",  which  has  the  subtitle,  "Lines  on  the  Loss  of 
the  Titanic".  Poetical  images,  conventional  or  unconvention- 
al, find  a  place  in  Hardy's  verse,  but  in  his  novels  Hardy  does 
not  talk  about  imminent  wills,  and  blind  mechanisms,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  deifies  this  vague 
power,  called  indifferent,  as  much  as  his  critics  would  have 
him  do.  He  does  not  consider  it  the  sole  cause  of  the  misery 
which  he  sees  everywhere  among  men,  to  which  he  is  so  sen- 
sitive, and  which,  written  into  his  novels,  makes  people  call 
them  melancholy  and  depressing.  If  he  did,  then  to  be  con- 
sistent, he  would  have  to  turn  into  a  thorough-going  determin- 
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ist  and  believe  that  all  thoughts  and  dreams,  our  purposes  and 
deeds,  our  fears  and  trusts,  our  very  beliefs  themselves,  were 
inexorably  laid  out  for  us  to  follow,  unavoidable  and  inevitable, 
all  m.aterial  parts  of  a  material  machine  which  worked  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  which  was  never  fashioned  since  there  was  not 
mind  to  conceive  it.  Into  the  logical  intricacies  of  mechanistic 
determinism,  Mr.  Hardy  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  suffered 
himself  to  be  led;  either  because  he  dreads  the  madness  that 
that  way  lies,  or  because  (and  this  is  the  more  probable  rea- 
son) he  shuns  any  philosophy  which  gives  human  endeavor 
no  scope,  no  purpose,  no  chance  of  fulfilment.  H  the  cause  of 
all  man's  misery  lay  in  an  insensate  power  outside  of  man 
which  man  could  never  overthrow,  then  there  would  be  no 
sense  in  struggle  or  suffering,  in  dreams  or  hope.  And  what- 
ever other  depressing  or  gloomy  thing  Mr.  Hardy  may  be- 
lieve, no  one  can  read  his  novels  and  truthfully  say  he  believes 
this.  I  admit  that  there  is  such  tragedy  and  suffering  in  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  Hardy's  people  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  fall  into  the  feeling  that  such  a  sublimity  of  irony  and 
mischance  could  hardly  have  had  its  origin  in  anything  except 
a  superhuman  power.  Only  a  disagreeable  sort  of  god  could 
have  such  capability.  But  Hardy,  although  it  is  not  always 
apparent,  has  a  much  more  hopeful  view  than  this. 

If  the  cause  of  man's  unhappiness  does  not  lie  entirely  in 
a  power  outside  of  man,  it  must  lie  in  something  over  which 
man  has  some  control.  The  confirmation  of  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  Hardy's  novels.  The  cause 
of  man's  unhappiness  is,  in  the  first  place,  man  himself — his 
stupidity  and  his  ignorance ;  his  fear  and  his  weakness  against 
evils,  and,  secondly,  the  things  man,  through  his  stupidity  and 
ignorance,  his  fear  and  his  weakness  has  built  up — centuries 
of  customs,  institutions,  conventions  and  prejudices,  which, 
paradoxically,  have  been  becoming  at  the  same  time  more 
stable  and  more  corrupt. 

When  we  determine  just  exactly  what  these  things  are, 
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we  find  that  they  cause  as  much  wretchedness  as  any  Power, 
indifferent  or  maUgnant,  could  possibly  cause.  For  instance, 
if  we  follow  Tess's  career,  there  is  a  much  more  probable  way 
of  accounting  for  her  tragedy  than  to  say  it  was  the  result  of 
her  instinctive,  unassuming  struggle  for  happiness  against  a 
Fate  which  clumsily  denied  it  to  her.  If  it  was  her  first  mis- 
fortune to  be  the  end  of  a  degenerate  line,  before  we  blame  the 
Mechanism,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  the  cause  of  degen- 
erate lines?"  Is  it  not  poverty,  ignorance,  crime,  disease?  And 
is  not  mankind,  in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
sins  of  commission  or  omission,  responsible  for  these?  But 
for  something  more  is  mankind  responsible,  and  that  is  for  the 
conventionally  moral  idea  of  chastity,  which,  more  than  Alec 
D'Urberville's  bestial  act,  blasted  Tess's  life,  and  the  rigid, 
unspiritual  ideal  of  marriage  which  made  the  killing  of  Alec 
the  only  means  by  which  Tess  could  free  herself  from  him. 
Tess's  whole  tragedy  is  the  result  of  cruel  and  stupid  conven- 
tions; we  do  not  have  to  make  up  a  heedless  mechanism  in 
order  to  account  for  it.  Only  other  instances  of  this  fact  does 
the  whole  career  of  Jude  and  Sue  Bridehead  offer.  Custom 
denied  a  college  education  to  a  man  in  Jude's  station  in  life; 
the  injustice  of  too-ready  suspicion  drove  Sue  to  an  unwise 
marriage;  and  that  same  opinion  regarding  wedlock  which 
puts  the  ceremony  above  all  else  caused  Jude  and  Sue  to  be 
driven  as  outcasts  from  place  to  place,  frustrating  all  their  am- 
bitions, denying  them  occupation,  almost  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  finally,  fixing  itself  upon  Sue's  tor- 
tured mind,  drove  her  to  the  spiritual  desecration  it  had  always 
commended  and  upheld. 

Another  ugly  convention  is  the  one  which  forces  a  girl  to 
marry  the  man  who  is  supposedly  suitable,  regardless  of  com- 
patibility, or  to  renounce  one  not  in  her  social  class.  The  pres- 
sure of  it  caused  Grace  Melbury  to  discourage  in  herself  an 
otherwise  natural  inclination  toward  Giles  Winterborne,  and 
made  Thomasin  Yoebright  marry  Wildeve,  though  never  were 
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two  people  married  who  were  more  unsuited  to  each  other. 
And  an  ugly  social  condition  which  causes  a  multiplication  of 
sorrows  is  the  deadly  isolation  of  rural  communities — the  re- 
sult of  an  ignorant  resentment  to  change.  This,  and  not  an 
indefinable  mechanism,  fastened  Eustacia  Vye  on  Clym  Yoe- 
l)right,  and  made  Marty  South  center  her  whole  life  on  Giles 
Winterborne,  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Newton  hers  on  Donald 
Farf rae.  The  fewer  people  there  are  in  a  community  and  the 
more  rare  is  contact  with  the  outer  world,  the  more  inevitable 
it  is  that  girl  and  man  should  fall  in  love,  and  which  is  more 
tragic,  continue  in  love  with  those  nearest  at  hand.  In  the 
narrow  circles  of  Marty's  and  Thomasin's  and  Elizabeth  Jane's 
lives — narrow  because  nobody  thought  it  necessary  to  broaden 
them — there  was  never  more  than  one  possible  man  of  their 
own  class  with  whom  they  might  have  fallen  in  love,  but  since 
in  the  lives  of  each  man  there  were  at  least  two  possible  women, 
each  girl  ran  the  chance  of  not  being  the  desired  one.  If  each 
girl  could  have  come  in  contact  with  a  community  of  more 
people,  the  chance,  while  it  could  not  be  eliminated,  could  be 
minimized.  Marty  South's  pitiful  tragedy  might  never  have 
occurred  in  a  town,  and  we  can  justify  our  hopes  of  this  possi- 
bility upon  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  things  as 
they  were,  Thomasin's  and  Elizabeth  Jane's  disappointments 
and  sufferings  resolved  themselves  into  fairly  happy  and  satis- 
factory existences. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  too  tedious  to  go  through  each  of 
Hardy's  novels  and  point  out  every  case  where  an  unfortunate, 
but  not  unavoidable  nor  irremediable  combination  of  circum- 
stances, accidents,  opinions,  attitudes  and  prejudices  brought 
about  enough  unhappiness  wholly  or  partially  to  wreck  human 
lives.  I  have  given  a  few  instances  just  to  show  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  misery  that  Hardy  sees  people  undergo,  is  really 
due,  not  to  their  battle  against  a  great,  impersonal  force  which 
pursues  an  aim  to  which  their  individual  aims  must  be  sub- 
jected, but  to  their  battle  against  the  accumulated  force  of 
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man's  ignorance  and  stupidity,  his  short-sightedness,  and  all 
his  habit-bound  mental  attitudes.  Hardy's  characters  have 
their  most  desperate  struggles  against  nothing  more  or  less 
than  people  and  their  ideas.  Even  if  the  impersonal  force  is, 
as  Mr.  Abercrombie  is  careful  in  most  cases  to  say,  just  the 
ruthless  drive  of  general  human  existence,  it  is  at  best  only  the 
sum  of  millions  of  individual  lives,  all  with  intensely  personal 
desires.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Hardy's  "tragic 
metaphysic"  is  not  the  clash  of  human  wills,  but  the  conflict 
between  the  "personal"  and  the  "general",  and  the  "general" 
acts,  or  is  considered  as  acting  as  an  unfeeling,  unconquerable 
superhuman  being — in  other  words,  it  is  turned  into  an  un- 
friendly god.  To  personify  this  thing  not  only  makes  a  bogey 
of  it,  but  gives  it  a  dignity  which  it  does  not  deserve.  It  is  not 
a  superhuman  thing  but  a  thing  which  is  truly  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  It  is  powerful,  but  with  intelligence  it  can  be  don© 
away  with. 

Done  away  with,  however,  it  would  leave  us  a  far  from 
perfect  universe;  but  a  perfect  universe  is,  as  Mr.  Child  has 
said,  a  mere  fiction.  It  would  leave  us,  though,  a  universe 
somewhat  more  bearable.  People  would  still  suffer,  but  more 
from  another  cause — themselves.  Many  of  Hardy's  charac- 
ters are  their  own  worst  enemies.  An  instance  is  Michael  Hen- 
chard.  He  had  a  strength  which  might,  if  allied  to  a  keen  per- 
ceptiveness,  have  become  a  powerful  firmness,  but  which  was 
rendered  by  his  lack  of  foresight  merely  a  blind  and  foolish 
stubbornness.  He  was  proud  without  any  of  that  intangible, 
dignified  aloofness  which  a  man  who  has  once  made  himself  a 
leader  must  have  in  order  to  hold  the  popular  imagination  and 
maintain  his  prestige.  He  had  a  sense  of  honor,  which,  like 
his  bitter  tongue,  he  employed  oftener  to  his  own  disadvantage 
than  to  that  of  others.  He  hated  intensely  enough  to  destroy 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  but  his  hatred  had  neither  enough 
clever  malice,  nor  enough  abandonment  effectually  to  harm  his 
enemies.    Perhaps  the  most  pitiable  thing  about  him  was  that 
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even  his  love  invariably  brought  unhappiness  to  the  ones  he 
loved.  Not  unlike  Hamlet,  he  was  obsessed  by  the  intellectual 
contemplation  of  revenge,  but  lacked — call  it  the  brutality,  the 
sang-froid,  the  courage  or  what  you  will — to  put  his  plan  into 
effect.  He  had  only  enough  insight  to  recognize  and  combat 
his  most  obvious  failing,  that  of  drunkenness.  \\'ith  his  strong 
will  he  won  a  tangible  victory  over  this,  but  he  lacked  the 
mental  keenness  and  skill  to  oppose  the  more  subtle  weakness 
of  his  own  character.  In  the  case  of  Jude  it  has  been  said  that 
his  was  "a  life  that  could  never  have  succeeded."  This  was 
true  for  two  reasons.  One — which  I  have  already  mentioned 
— was  that  Jude's  consuming  ambition  was  one  which  many 
powerful  social  and  scholastic  conventions  made  impossible 
for  a  man  bom  in  his  station  and  condition  of  life.  No  indif- 
ferent, nor  even  malignant  fate  had  any  hand  in  this  tragedy, 
but  man  himself  was  responsible,  who  had  spent  many  years 
building  up  those  very  traditions  which  made  Jude's  career  a 
failure.  The  other  reason  was  Jude  himself.  He  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intellectual  audacity — to  use  a  Joseph  Conrad 
phrase —  too  much  to  let  him  accept  the  life  he  was  born  into, 
and  not  enough  to  make  him  the  sort  of  man  who  might  win 
against  overwhelming  odds  in  a  battle  with  centuries  of  well- 
fortified  opinion.  Then,  he  had  his  more  spectacular  weak- 
nesses— that  odd  streak  in  him  of  something  not  quite  fine 
which  made  possible  an  Arabella  in  his  life,  and  an  equally 
odd  streak  of  humility  which  he  never  entirely  conquered  and 
which  was  in  itself  a  fatality,  because,  although  we  may  be 
very  uncertain  as  to  just  who  really  do  inherit  the  earth,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  meek,  at  least,  do  not.  This  was  the  handi- 
cap which  all  Jude's  rather  tremendous  courage,  the  worthi- 
ness of  his  ambition  and  the  force  of  his  personal  uprightness 
— for  while  Jude  had  his  weaknesses,  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to 
remember  that  he  had  no  vices — were  quite  unable  to  over- 
come. Then  there  was  Sue  Bridehead  whose  worst  weakness 
was  that  she  allowed  her  intellectual  audacity  to  undergo  a 
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fearful  and  devastating  reaction.  She  had,  rather  remarkably 
for  a  girl  with  her  opportunities,  freed  herself  from  the  cring- 
ing fear  of  those  whose  religion  was  simply  the  belief  in  a 
wrathful  and  illogical  god.  But  a  flood  of  misfortune  crushed 
her  independent  spirit,  and  the  religious  obsession  of  the  world 
around  her  became  her  obsession,  too,  for  Sue  was  too  utterly 
worn  out  to  see  that  what  broke  over  her  unhappy  head  was  not 
the  revenge  of  a  scorned  and  disregarded  deity,  but  the  ac- 
cumulation of  thoroughly  unnecessary  disasters,  whose  ulti- 
mate and  immediate  cause  was  the  false  precepts  which  man 
had  laid  down,  and  insisted  that  his  fellows  should  live  by. 

I  should  not  dare  to  say  that  by  merely  taking  thought 
we  can  change  our  characters  as  it  suits  our  purposes,  but  the 
belief  that  character  is  at  least  as  much  the  result  of  environ- 
ment as  of  anything  else,  has  many  defenders,  and  we  can  hold 
the  surroundings  and  atmosphere  in  which  we  grow  up  re- 
sponsible in  a  measure  for  what  may  be  our  strengths  or  our 
weaknesses.  It  is  so  of  Hardy's  characters.  It  has  been  said 
many  times  that  most  of  them  are  simple  souls,  and  the  gener- 
alization holds  in  most  cases.  If  Henchard  and  Jude  and 
Sue  are  rather  more  complex,  and  are  desirous  of  a  more  am- 
bitious happiness  than  Tess  or  Marty  South  or  Giles  Winter- 
borne  or  Thomasin,  they  are  all  essentially  the  product  of  an 
isolated  rusticity  which  gives  to  all  their  personalities  a  fund- 
amental similarity  of  spirit  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
we  call  simplicity.  No  matter  what  their  experiences,  they 
somehow  remain  unworldly.  There  was  nothing  in  Jude's 
environment  to  make  him  the  confident,  conquering,  self- 
assured  and  buoyant  young  man  he  should  have  been  in  order 
to  succeed.  There  was,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  make 
him  humble,  self-distrustful  and  unwary.  A  similar  lack  of 
self-confidence  in  both  Diggory  Venn  and  Giles  Winterbornc 
was  probably  due  to  a  similar  environment — one  of  simple, 
provincial  and  more  or  less  ignorant  country  people,  unadven- 
turous,  unimaginative  and,  in  many  ways,  unenlightened.    The 
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mayor  of  Casterbridge,  by  sheer  effort,  made  his  fortune,  but 
there  was  never  anything  in  his  life  to  show  him  that  a  win- 
ning personaHty  was  as  necessar}'^  a  factor  in  keeping  it  as 
efficiency.  Donald  Farfrae  w^on  over  Henchard,  largely  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  who  charmed  people.  There  may  be  a 
ix)wer  outside  of  man  which  gives  or  withholds  that  subtly 
effective  attribute,  charm,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
environment  has  a  hand  even  in  this.  Donald  Farfrae  had 
been  so  happy  in  his  native  land  that  he  could  sing  movingly 
about  it,  but  of  the  country  in  which  Henchard  lived,  a  suf- 
ficient picture  is  given  in  the  one  remark  of  a  rustic  of 
Casterbridge — 

"Danged  if  our  country  down  here  is  worth,  singing 
about  like  that." 

It  would  have  been  an  anomaly  if  Casterbridge  had,  of 
its  own  unaided  efforts,  produced  a  man  or  a  woman  of  un- 
usual personal  charm. 

There  are  two  characters  in  Hardy,  which,  endowed  with 
certain  similar  characteristics,  worked  out  through  different 
environments,  utterly  different  destinies.  Sue  Bridehead  in 
Jude  the  Obscure  and  Paula  Power  in  A  Laodicean  both  "hated 
Gothic  and  loved  Greek".  Paula  could  add  a  Greek  court  to 
her  castle,  and  there  were  no  objections  save  from  an  archi- 
tectural standpoint,  but  Sue  could  not  have  a  few  tiny  Greek 
statues  in  her  room  without  her  landlady  destroying  them  in 
a  burst  of  scandalized  Christian  wrath.  Paula  could  refuse 
to  be  baptized,  and  could  endure  or  ignore  the  attacks  which 
the  church  made  against  her,  but  Sue  could  not,  with  even 
greater  justification,  violate  one  orthodox  ecclesiastical  law 
without  suffering  in  the  end  agonizing  submission  to  the 
church's  morbid  ideal  of  humility  and  self-torture.  Sue,  in 
Paula's  place,  would  no  more  have  lost  her  courage  and  inde- 
pendence and  healthy-mindedness  than  Paula  did,  and  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  child  of  Paula's  committing  suicide  and 
murder  because  he  felt  he  was  not  wanted  in  the  world. 
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Paula's  life  was  not  perfectly  happy  nor  perfectly  satisfying, 
but  no  one  would  choose  Sue's  in  preference.  Yet  Paula  was 
no  sweeter,  no  stronger,  no  wiser  than  Sue,  except  as  happier 
and  more  propitious  surroundings  made  her  so. 

I  do  not  mean  to  explain  away,  or  rather  to  insist  that 
Hardy  means  to  explain  away  all  the  miseries  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  all  things  for  which  man  is  in 
some  way  responsible.  There  are  many  things,  happy  and  un- 
happy, which  cannot  be  explained,  but  between  Hardy  and  an 
unintelligible  problem,  looms  the  tremendous  bulk  of  an  in- 
telligible one.  Whatever  of  suffering  there  may  be  that  can- 
not be  cured,  there  is  much  which  is  superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary. Hardy  says  at  the  close  of  the  Mayor  of  Casterhridge 
that  no  one  in  this  world  gets  more  happiness  than  he  deserves, 
and  most  people  get  less.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  Hardy's 
novels  where  people  got  immensely  less  happiness  than  they 
deserved,  it  was  because  the  works  of  man,  and  not  a  remorse- 
less fate  denied  it  to  them.  Hardy,  to  use  the  words  of  John 
Galsworthy,  is  surely  a  writer  who  "blinks  nothing";  he  does 
not  blink  the  fact  of  man's  suffering;  neither  does  he  blink  the 
cause.  And  herein  lies  the  hopefulness  of  Hardy,  for  condi- 
tions which  man  has  brought  about  are  in  man's  power  to 
remedy. 

Yet  the  average  Hardy  reader  will  not  testify  to  having 
found  Hardy  hopeful.  He  will,  in  almost  every  case,  consider 
him  saddening  and  depressing.  He  may,  like  Mr.  Chesterton, 
vigorously  resent  being  made  to  suffer  as  Hardy  makes  his 
readers  suffer.  But  this  is  not  because  Hardy's  intellectual 
philosophy  is  bitter  or  disheartening.  Hardy's  intellectual 
philosophy  is  both  melioristic  and  humanitarian;  it  is  not  a 
philosophy  of  contempt  nor  of  despair.  But  Hardy  has  some- 
thing more  than  an  intellectual  philosophy:  he  has  a  tempera- 
mental philosophy  as  well,  and  to  this,  because  Hardy  is  an 
artist,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  sensitive.  We  may  easily  miss  his 
meliorism:  nowhere  does  he  give  it  prominent  voice,  but  his 
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temperamental  pessimism  we  cannot  miss.  It  is  that  which 
depresses  us ;  it  is  that  which  makes  us  writhe ;  it  is  that  which 
moves  us  through  every  stage  of  vicarious  suffering  from 
brooding  sadness  to  white-hot  indignation.  It  is  through  his 
temperamental  philosophy  that  Hardy  obtains  his  grip  on  us 
— obtains  it  more  successfully  than  he  means  to,  perhaps,  be- 
cause we  are  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  our  emotional 
responses  that  we  unconsciously  feel  that  his  logical  convictions 
must  be  in  tune  with  what  is  so  truly  his  temper.  But  they  are 
not,  nor  it  is  paradoxical  or  strange.  A  serious  hope  is  a  tre- 
mendously solemn  thing :  it  more  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
a  grave  disposition  than  with  a  sunny  one. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  just  what  temperamental  pessimism 
is.  It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  melancholy  which  can  live  side  by 
side  with  the  most  robust  intellectual  belief.  In  Hardy  it  is  a 
capacity  for  suffering  humanity — an  intensity  of  sympathy 
for  those  who,  though  the  philosopher  may  find  a  solace  for 
their  griefs,  cannot  find  one  themselves.  The  same  far-sight- 
edness which  makes  it  possible  for  Hardy  to  believe  that  some 
future  day  will  see  less  human  misen,',  also  makes  him  realize 
that  the  struggle  will  be  long  and  the  progress  slow  and  at 
times  unappreciable,  and  that  in  the  meantime  thousands  of 
human  beings  are  going  to  be  hurt  and  suffer  and  die  without 
their  hopes  of  happiness  being  fulfilled.  Man's  weakness 
against  evil  may  not  be  a  hopeless  thing,  but  it  is  often  a  very 
depressing  thing,  and  the  suffering  that  goes  on  every  day., 
while  the  world  slowly  and  stupidly  works  out  its  own  salva- 
tion, is  quite  enough  to  make  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive  person 
pessimistic. 

Hardy  does  not  commit  himself  upon  the  subject  of  im- 
mortality, but  one  who  discards  a  personal  god,  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  discard  a  personal  immortality.  Tennyson 
believed  that  if  you  took  from  man  his  belief  in  an  eternal 
life,  you  took  away  the  only  thing  which  would  sustain  him 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  but  this  sort  of  a  belief  is  not 
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only  a  libel  on  human  nature,  but  disregards  entirely  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  find  their  great- 
est joy  in  the  work  of  perfecting  and  beautifying  the  things  of 
this  life  without  any  hope,  and  often  without  any  desire  for  the 
reward  of  a  life  after  death.  Of  such,  I  believe,  is  Hardy.  To 
him  this  world  is,  of  itself,  beautiful  enough  and  noble  enough 
to  be  made  better ;  the  joys  it  is  capable  of  bestowing  are  worth 
struggling  for.  And  yet,  the  pity  that  man's  days  are  brief, 
that  his  struggles  are  either  futile,  or  bring  a  happiness  which 
does  not  last ;  the  sorrow  that  there  is  so  much  ugliness  in  the 
world  and  the  regret  that  what  beauty  there  is  must  be  lost — 
all  these  go  to  make  up  Hardy's  temperamental  pessimism, 
which,  more  than  any  other  one  thing — more  than  his  indig- 
nation at  the  follies  and  crimes  of  society,  more  than  his  at- 
titude of  fierce  opposition  to  obstacles — pervades  his  writings. 
He  is  a  person  whom  the  world  can  cause  to  sufifer  acutely,  but 
whom  it  can  no  more  truly  make  despair  than  it  can  betray 
into  superficial  lightheartedness.  Regarding  the  remote  de- 
velopment of  man  Hardy  is  hopeful ;  his  pessimism  is  for  the 
things  at  hand.  To  realize  the  possibility  of  ultimate  compen- 
sation may  be  morally  healthful  and  philosophically  sound,  but 
where  immediate  sufifering  is  concerned,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
travesty  on  comfort.  This  no  one  knows  better  than  Hardy. 
To  turn  from  the  fate  of  the  race  to  the  fate  of  the  individual 
is  to  turn  from  assurance  to  distrust.  Distrust  of  the 
chance  of  the  average  individual's  winning  out  against  life  as 
it  is  now — this  is  Hardy's  temperamental  pessimism. 


THE  POSITIVE  ELEMENT  IN  JAKOB 
WASSERMANN'S  ART 

By  E.  O.  ECKELMAN 

The  recent  publication  in  this  country  of  the  latest  of 
Wassermann's  novels*  is  of  interest  to  us,  because  it  is  first 
and  foremost  a  message  to  the  heart.  Wassermann  wrote 
this  book  while  the  hurricane  of  war  was  raging;  *'only  in  this 
way,"  he  says,  "could  I  keep  contact  with  and  faith  in  human- 
ity." From  its  pages  the  American  reader  may  learn  with 
what  ethical  and  moral  ideas  Continental  Europe  amid  hunger, 
disease,  and  pain  is  attempting  to  recreate  the  life  of  its  people. 
Unfortunately,  this  novel  called  forth  a  review  in  The  Nation 
of  December  8  that  obscures  its  message. 

Jakob  Wassermann's  home  is  near  Vienna.  He  was  born 
in  1873,  the  son  of  a  small  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Like 
so  many  of  his  fellows  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  he  passed 
his  early  years  in  a  disheartening  struggle  with  poverty.  He 
had  no  visible  means  of  acquiring  a  higher  education  and  his 
father  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  entering  upon  so  precar- 
ious a  means  of  subsistence  as  a  literary  career.  Thus  he 
battled  against  adversity  alone  during  the  formative  period  of 
his  life.  In  1894  he  turned  in  his  despair  to  Ernst  von 
Wollzogen,  then  a  prominent  author  and  resident  of  Munich, 
who  gave  him  much-needed  aid  and  above  all  encouragement, 
genuine  confidence  and  trust.  It  was  not  misplaced.  In  1897 
there  appeared  The  Jews  of  Zindorf  and  three  years  later  his 
Renate  Fnchs,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best-sellers  of 
1901.  Since  then  there  have  come  from  Wassermann's  pen 
some  twenty  volumes  of  fiction. 

Wassermann  is  an  unusually  sensitive  and  impressionable 
spirit.  The  wealth  and  profusion  of  his  inner  experiences 
together  with  his  fine  passion  and  dramatic  force  needed  the 
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restraint  that  only  the  master  can  exercise  who  has  given  many 
years  and  much  labor  to  his  art.  Wassermann  has  learned  to 
exercise  this  restraint.  His  boyhood  life  was  a  hard  and  cha- 
otic life  with  much  of  misery  and  injustice  in  it.  This  might 
have  made  of  him,  if  left  to  his  bitterness,  a  brilliant  and  sav- 
age critic  of  life  like  Heine,  rather  than  one  of  a  group  of  lit- 
erary co-workers  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Goethe,  actively 
and  earnestly  engaged  in  rearing  the  great  structure  of  a 
national  literature.  That  Wassermann  realized  this  danger  is 
only  too  evident.  That  he  set  himself  to  work  with  truly  ti- 
tanic zeal,  not  only  to  perfect  his  art,  but  to  construct  and  de- 
velop a  positive  program  of  life,  is  no  less  certain.  It  is  the 
tribute  the  Vienna  critic  Franz  Servaes  pays  him  in  1910' and 
in  1912. 

Again,  there  was  lacking  in  Wassermann's  earlier  works 
that  concentration  and  sustained  power  that  so  singularly 
stamps  his  more  recent  efforts.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  be- 
ginner that  he  depends  for  his  artistic  effects  upon  the  striking 
episodes  that  he  introduces  into  his  plot,  and  usually  but  one 
or  the  other  of  these  will  bear  the  peculiar  mark  of  excellence. 
This  is  true  of  Wassermann,  for  in  each  one  of  the  units  or 
chapters  that  go  to  make  up  one  of  the  books  of  his  longer 
tales  he  employs  a  technique  that  is  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  our  short  story,  centering  as  this  does  upon  some  one  pre- 
conceived effect.  The  totality  thus  represented  is  the  sum  or 
product  of  a  series  of  flash-light  pictures  or  dream-born 
visions,  each  of  which  has  a  double  meaning;  each  plays  its 
part  in  introducing  character  and  developing  plot  and  each 
has  its  higher  symbolic  meaning  in  opening  to  the  mind's  eye 
new  vistas  of  spiritual  significance.  It  is  here  that  the  genius 
of  the  artist  expresses  itself.  This  is  the  essence  of  Wasser- 
mann's symbolism.  Thus  he  aims  to  portray  the  life  of  the 
soul  in  the  complex  relations  of  modern  society.  His  situations 
are  chosen  with  such  purpose  in  mind.  They  are  meant  to  be 
striking.    They  give  evidence  of  his  keen  delight  in  psychologi- 
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cal  analysis  and  reveal  the  fruits  of  his  excursions  freely  and 
fearlessly.  To  us  perhaps  in  the  seclusion  of  our  hemisphere 
his  work  may  seem  brutal,  nay  even  revolting.  But  it  is  never 
tiresome;  the  reflections  of  the  author  never  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  the  reader.  Wassermann  is  content  merely  to  open 
a  gate  or  point  to  a  lane,  where  the  reader  may  tarry  for  a 
m.oment  or  stroll  at  his  leisure. 

Now  the  positive  element  in  Wassermann's  novels  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  spiritual  significance  of  this  brilliant  array  of 
scenes,  arranged  and  grouped  to  exemplify  primarily  the  un- 
folding of  the  hero's  personality  and  character.  For  the 
Roman  is  essentially  a  type  of  literary  vehicle  that  aims  to  re- 
flect from  some  given  point  of  view  the  whole  of  life,  not 
merely  an  aspect  in  itself  fragmentary.  Thus  Wassermann's 
longer  tales  are  not  novels  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word ; 
they  are  novels  in  the  sense  that  Peace  and  War,  David  Grieve, 
Jean  Christophe,  and  Pelle  the  Conqueror  are  novels.  Their 
chief  virtue,  or  their  prime  virtue,  lies  in  their  address  to  the 
conscience  and  not  in  their  address  to  the  taste ;  to  the  ethical 
sense,  not  to  the  esthetical. 

Thus  it  must  needs  be  that  in  writing  a  Roman  Wasser- 
mann aims  to  give  us  the  totality  of  life,  and  he  does  this  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  hero.  Every  hero  of  a  Roman  is  more 
or  less  a  Faust,  or  better  a  Wilhelm  Meister,  for  he  seeks  for 
himself  not  only  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  in  general, 
but  he  does  so  within  the  singular  limitations  of  his  own  age. 
What  are  the  problems  confronting  Christian  Wahnschaffe, 
the  hero  of  the  World's  Illusion,  in  this  our  own  age,  the  age 
of  the  World's  War  ?  How  does  Wassermann  meet  the  crisis, 
in  bitterness  and  despair,  or  with  the  patience  and  humility 
bom  of  some  great  faith  that  for  him  at  least  illuminates  the 
future  and  bids  him  carry  on?  A  brief  sketch  will  suffice  to 
establish  this. 

Christian  Wahnschaffe  is  a  youth  of  twenty-three  situ- 
ated somewhat  like  the  youngest  son  and  eventual  heir  in  Booth 
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Tarkington's  Turmoil  His  father  is  an  industrial  baron  who 
has  amassed  his  immense  fortune  during  his  own  life-time  and 
vies  with  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  in  wealth  and  splendor. 
Like  a  mushroom  growth  there  has  sprung  into  existence  an 
industrial  center  teeming  with  life  and  activity,  belching 
smoke  and  dark  with  grime,  from  which  the  Wahnschaff es  de- 
rive their  huge  revenue.  The  elder  Wahnschaffe  wishes  his 
son  to  enter  the  diplomatic  field  or  to  choose  some  profession 
befitting  his  wealth  and  station.  Christian  undecided*  returns 
to  his  regal  estates,  to  his  hounds  and  his  horses,  to  the  close 
companionship  of  his  Mephistophelean  satellite  Crammon,  to 
the  society  of  the  well-dressed  and  the  care-free,  there  to  enter 
upon  what  proves  to  be  his  last,  wild  May-day  escapade  ere 
"the  silver  chord  was  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  was  broken." 
Christian's  mother  once  said  of  him,  "He  is  a  child  born  for 
the  sun  and  can  thrive  only  in  the  sunlight."  Carefully  she 
had  shielded  him  from  all  pain.  Eidolon  he  was  called  by  Eva 
Sorrel,  the  incomparable  dancer,  herself  the  idol  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  found  in  him  the  fulfillment  of  her  dream.  He 
proved  to  be  the  one  that  laughed  more  wondrously  than  the 
muleteer  of  Cordova.  It  is  in  the  first  of  his  two  volumes  that 
Wassermann  treats  this  theme;  he  sums  up  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  Continental  Europe  and  finds  them  wanting.  The 
theme  of  the  second  volume  is  developed  from  the  first. 

The  truth  is  that  Christian  is  surfeited  by  his  pleasures 
and  in  his  inmost  heart  repelled  by  the  shallowness  and  arti- 
ficiality of  his  life.  He  gradually  comes  to  understand  that  he 
has  been  living  on  a  stage  of  his  own  setting  amidst  painted 
scenery  and  that  behind  these  scenes,  if  he  were  to  join  the 
actors,  there  is  terror  and  horror  and  unfathomable  pain.  In 
those  first  days  of  solitude  upon  his  estate  at  Christiansruh 
when  Amadeus  Voss  painted  darkness  and  gloom,  he  was 
listening  strangely  moved;  but  not  from  the  consciousness  of 
sin  or  personal  guilt.  It  was  more  like  the  voice  of  someone 
beckoning  him  to  come.    Again  when  he  had  met  the  Russian 
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exile  Iwan  Becker  and  had  heard  from  him  his  Hfe's  story,  as 
he,  felt  the  spell  of  this  spirit  which  was  capable  of  embracing 
every  human  ill  with  the  sympathy  born  of  its  abysmal  suf- 
fering, conscious  then  of  the  incongruity  of  his  commanding 
position  amidst  the  misery  and  squalor  of  the  hapless  family 
whom  his  father's  system  had  wrecked,  he  knelt  before  the 
woman  cowering  at  his  feet  and  in  his  helplessness  emptied 
his  pocket-book  of  banknotes  into  her  lap.  It  was  one  of  the 
decisive  moments  of  his  life.  A  second  time  he  was  to  kneel, 
but  this  time  at  the  feet  of  Eva  Sorrel  where  all  the  world 
knelt,  at  the  naked,  supple  feet  of  a  woman  who  by  the  sway 
of  her  indomitable  will  and  the  rigor  of  her  Spartan  training 
had  forced  the  whole  world  to  do  her  homage.  What  it  was 
that  spoke  within  him  then  he  did  not  fully  understand,  for  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  but  the  plaything  of  an  idle  hour. 
Yet  his  heart  resisted  with  some  dim  prompting  that  this 
homage  was  unworthy.  And  thus,  plunged  into  misery  and 
pain  by  her  wilfulness,  he  was  borne  along  by  every  wind  and 
current,  unwilling  on  the  one  hand  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
loss  of  that  great  love  that  had  filled  his  heart,  unable  on  the 
other  to  adjust  himself  to  that  new  world  from  which  he  had 
been  so  carefully  shielded  and  to  which  now  in  his  suffering  he 
felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn. 

One  night  while  passing  through  the  slums  of  the  city  he 
is  witness  to  the  cruel  beating  of  a  prostitute.  To  protect  her 
from  further  assaults  of  her  brutal  master,  he  escorts  her  to  a 
hotel,  cares  for  her,  and  eventually  provides  shelter  for  her  in 
Berlin  not  far  from  his  own  magnificent  quarters. 

Even  this  much  of  the  inner  life  of  Christian  WahnschaflFe 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  he  has  none  of  the  typical  Yankee 
combination  of  shrewd  practical  sense  and  intellectual  idealism. 
He  is  neither  interested  in  theories  of  government  nor  in  theo- 
ries of  production  or  distribution,  nor  in  social  reconstruction, 
nor  is  he  interested  in  science  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
betterment  of  the  individual  or  the  race.    Spinoza  once  said, 
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"It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  wise  man  neither  to  mock,  nor  to 
bewail,  not  to  denounce  men's  actions,  but  to-  understand 
them."  Christian  wishes  to  understand  what  lies  behind  the 
glamor  and  tinsel  and  show  of  his  former  life.  He  is  like 
Quintus  Fixlein  and  all  his  kith  and  kin  a  type  of  the  romantic 
idealist,  so  wrapped  up  in  the  inner  world  of  his  own  creation 
that  he  is  entirely  oblivious  to  much  that  is  passing  round  him. 
We  find  him  here  in  modern  garb,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  none  the 
less  a  seeker  after  truth.  He  is  more  mystic  than  Raabe's 
Hans  Unwirsch  perhaps,  but  he  has  no  less  of  the  hunger  in  his 
heart  for  the  light  that  will  lead  him  out  of  his  darkness  and 
uncertainty. 

Thus  it  was  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  liberation  that 
Christian  turned  in  his  thoughts  from  the  dazzling  radiance 
and  beauty  of  Eva  Sorrel  to  the  blood-stained  features  of  the 
prostitute  Karen  Engelschall  whom  he  had  befriended.  Nor 
did  this  new  interest  lose  any  of  its  fascination  by  the  exercise 
of  his  faculties.  To  understand  the  dead  mechanism  of  the 
human  body,  he  had  taken  to  the  study  of  medicine.  But  here 
was  something  more  wonderful,  a  soul  so  darkened  with  des- 
pair, weariness,  disgrace  and  hatred  that  at  times  he  well-nigh 
abandoned  hope  of  gaining  access  to  it.  Here  he  had  found  a 
magic  clock,  a  living  mechanism,  to  which  he  might  listen  as  it 
ticked  on  and  on  and  spelled  out  its  terrible  destiny.  Here  he 
might  hope  to  understand  evil,  for  here,  he  thought,  hidden 
deep  down  in  a  human  breast  was  its  spring  and  source. 

What  wonder  that  he  should  despise  his  millions  and  plan 
to  rid  himself  of  them  when  they  threatened  to  raise  insuper- 
able barriers  to  his  quest  and  to  undermine  the  confidence  that 
he  hoped  wretched  mankind  would  place  in  him.  "It  is  all  so 
insignificant,"  he  tried  to  explain  to  the  minister  whom  he  had 
taken  into  his  confidence  on  this  matter,  "getting  rid  of  super- 
fluous wealth  is  such  a  trivial  thing  in  comparison  with  the 
other  that  follows.  The  other  is  the  difficult  thing,"  he  says, 
"to  put  something  into  tlie  place  of  the  wealth  one  has  aban- 
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doned,  so  that  the  loss  of  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  signifi- 
cance." Evidently  this  might  well  be  the  comment  of  the  psy- 
chologist Wassermann  on  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  rich  man, 
"Sell  what  thou  hast — and  follow  me." 

Again,  Christian's  desire  to  understand — sinking  himself 
to  the  point  of  self-identification  into  men  and  things  to  dis- 
cover their  essential  nature — brings  him  nearer  to  the  hearts 
of  the  down-trodden.  Like  a  tiny  flame  licking  on  through 
the  dark  wilderness,  gratitude  rises  in  the  heart  of  Karen 
Engelschall.  On  her  death-bed  it  has  grown  into  a  radiant 
light.  No  barrier  is  there  to  separate  them  now,  the  minis- 
tering angel  from  the  grateful,  helpless  suflferer. 

One  further  step  on  his  difficult  way  is  reserved  for 
Christian  before  he  realizes  what  his  mission  in  life  must  be. 
He  is  to  "understand"  the  wanton  murderer  of  his  charming 
little  friend  Ruth  Hoflfman.  She  was  a  mere  child;  and  this 
brute,  an  inhuman  fiend  who  committed  a  crime  so  foul  that  it 
beggars  description.  Here  at  the  climax  Wassermann's  art 
is  at  its  best.  Niels  Heinrich  is  as  convincing  an  incarnation 
of  the  fury  of  bitterness  and  hatred  waging  war  on  defenceless 
man  as  the  realms  of  literature  will  show.  As  this  man  reveals 
himself,  sitting  there  in  the  darkness  and  writhing  with  the 
torture  of  his  confession,  the  fate  of  the  human  race  seems 
sealed. 

Here  too  Christian  understands.  The  trembling  hand  of 
guilt  seeks  his  and  is  not  spurned.  He  does  not  condemn,  he 
is  content  to  understand.  The  all-compelling,  healing  power 
of  good-will  triumphantly  asserts  itself. 

A  few  words  of  Christian's  to  his  father  before  he  van- 
ishes on  his  chosen  mission  of  ministration  will  sum  up  Was- 
sermann's  final  conclusions  on  society  and  its  needs.  "I  said 
to  myself :  the  guilt  that  arises  from  what  men  do  is  trivial  and 
finite  as  regards  the  guilt  that  arises  from  what  men  fail  to  do, 
which  is  infinite.  For  what  manner  of  men  are  these  that  be- 
come guilty  through  their  deeds?     Poor,  wretched,  driven. 
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desperate,  half-mad  creatures  that  rise  up  and  strike  at  the  heel 
that  crushes  them  under  foot.  These  are  the  ones  that  are 
held  responsible,  that  are  called  to  account  and  suffer  for 
their  misdeeds  torment  without  end.  But  those  who  fail  to  do, 
who  fail  to  administer  to  the  needy — they  are  spared,  they  are 
always  secure  and  have  ready  and  reasonable  subterfuges  and 
excuses.  Yet  these,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  the  real  criminals 
of  our  society.    The  world's  ills  are  born  of  them " 

"It  is  not  my  mission  to  accomplish  anything,  it  is  not 
my  desire  to  do  anything,  either  good  or  useful  or  great.  It  is 
only  on  and  on  that  I  desire,  sinking  myself  into  the  lives  of 
others  to  share  all  this  world's  misery;  for  I  care  nothing  for 
myself  and  would  know  nothing  of  myself.  But  I  do  desire 
to  know  everything  about  men;  for  men,  you  see — they  em- 
body the  mysterious  and  terrible  things  of  life,  that  which 
torments  and  terrifies  and  causes  suffering.  On  and  on  to  one, 
then  to  another  to  the  next  and  to  a  third,  that  is  my  desire ; 
and  to  know,  and  to  lay  bare  each  one,  and  to  take  out  of  him 

his  suffering  like  the  intestines  out  of  a  fowl Though 

it's  impossible  to  speak  of  it,  it  is  too  terrible.  But  the  heart 
must  not  grow  weary,  that's  what  counts.  That's  my  great 
concern,  the  heart  must  not  grow  weary." 

The  theme  of  Wassermann's  second  volume  may  be 
found,  it  would  seem,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mark:  "And 
when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way  there  came  one  running 
and  kneeled  to  him  and  asked  him.  Good  Master,  what  shall  I 
do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?  .  .  .  .  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  One  thing  thou  lackest :  go  thy  way,  sell  whatever  thou 
hast, and  come,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me."  Tak- 
ing up  the  cross  as  Christian  Wahnschaffe  did,  is  the  way  to 
which  Wassermann  directs  society  for  its  reconstruction. 


WANTED,  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONSCIENCE 
By  Herbert  H.  Go  wen 

In  a  delightful  little  symposium  entitled  The  Island  of 
Sleep,  by  "Cadmus  and  Harmonia",  the  members  of  a  singu- 
larly representative  house  party  are  agreed  that  "foreign  af- 
fairs are  as  much  a  part  of  politics  as  an  increase  in  the  In- 
come Tax."  They  declare  that  the  least  important  aspect  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  and  con- 
clude: "We  must  create  an  international  mood." 

It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  the  creation, 
not  only  of  an  international  mood,  but  also,  within  this  mood, 
of  an  international  conscience,  is  the  most  pressing  of  the 
many  problems  now  being  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Republic. 

It  seems  further  that  the  most  significant  thing  about  the 
challenge  of  the  time — for  as  a  challenge  it  comes — is  the 
apparent  blindness  of  the  vast  mass  of  our  people  as  to  its  pres- 
ence and  its  insistency.  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
spoken  under  not  dissimilar  circumstances  twenty-five  cen- 
turies ago,  come  to  mind:  "Who  is  blind  but  My  servant,  or 
deaf  as  My  messenger  that  I  send?"  One  asks  if  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  not  predicting  the  case  of  America  when  he 
told  the  story  of  David  Swan  who  slept  the  while  destiny  stood 
three  times  over  against  him  and,  all  unconscious  of  the  brush 
of  the  wings  of  Fate,  awakened  only  to  pursue  the  common 
way.  Have  we  failed,  we  are  inclined  again  to  ask,  at  the 
critical  moment  to  remember  almost  the  most  familiar  lines  of 
American  poetry  about  the  "Crises,  God's  stern  winnowers, 
from  whose  feet  earth's  chaff  must  fly?" 

The  former  segregation,  of  which  some  Americans  are  so 
inordinately  proud,  was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  bad  or 
unnecessary.    It  was  one  of  those  things  which,  as  the  Preach- 
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er  says,  is  good  "in  its  time."  There  was  in  it,  so  Royce  has 
shown,  even  "the  positive  value  of  a  wholesome  provincialism." 
It  was  the  appointed  means  of  keeping  together  the  product  of 
diverse  stocks  long  enough  to  blend  them  into  the  strength  of 
an  united  people.  But  that  condition  no  longer  exists,  nor  can 
exist  in  the  future.  We  have  moved  from  it  as  completely  as 
civilization  has  moved  away  from  the  old  potamic  and  thalassic 
stages.  Even  oceans  are  no  longer  barriers,  and  Marconi  has 
rendered  even  the  Monroe  doctrine  (at  least  in  the  old  sense) 
a  nugatory  if  not  a  meaningless  thing.  Physically  Europe  and 
America  are  a  thousand  times  closer  together  than  were  any 
several  parts  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  The  rapid  dissemin- 
ation of  news  makes  us  all  contemporary  participants  of  the 
emotions  and  experiences  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Racial  affini- 
ties and  family  ties  make  the  United  States  merely  the  projec- 
tion of  European  problems  into  another  hemisphere,  nor  can 
we  ascape  the  daily  looking  back  to  the  pit  whence  we  were 
digged.  Not  as  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  wreck,  but  as  to  a  world 
vitally  linked  with  our  own,  we  must  needs  go  back  continually 
for  all  that  stimulates  progress  in  art,  literature,  politics  and 
religion.  Moreover,  by  a  will  more  potent  than  the  policies  of 
our  statesmen,  our  national  prestige  is  now  bound  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  American  honor  in  the  far  parts  of  the  earth. 
China  and  Japan  touch  America  on  their  own  shores  and  in 
their  own  harbors  as  well  as  in  New  England  or  California. 

In  a  jauntily  inconsequent  way  we  have  recognized  the 
fact  thus  stated.  There  has  been  no  unwillingness  to  take  a 
newspaper  reading  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  older  conti- 
nents ;  and,  provided  there  is  sensation  enough  in  the  story,  a 
piece  of  European  news  will  occasionally  displace  a  local  homi- 
cide upon  the  front  page.  As  in  private  life  there  is  said  to  be 
a  certain  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, so  we  find  our  American  public  not  infrequently 
disposed  to  feast  ghoulishly  upon  the  civil  cachexia  of  our 
neighbor  nations. 
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More  happily,  we  are  easily  moved  to  a  generous  humani- 
tarian sympathy  with  suffering,  wherever  it  may  be.  Our 
record  is  good  in  this  matter,  even  if  we  sometimes  feel  with 
our  heads  and  think  with  our  hearts. 

But,  apart  from  an  emotional  interest  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  communities,  so 
far  as  shaping  for  the  whole  commonwealth  an  intelligent  for- 
eign policy,  we  are  at  present  facing  a  very  discouraging 
situation. 

It  is  the  more  discouraging  because  of  the  rapid  tran- 
sition from  a  period  of  sincere,  if  effusive,  idealism,  a  period  in 
which  America  was  hailed  as  the  determining  factor  in  the 
victory  of  a  great  Crusade.  The  splendid  fire-works  of  the 
days  before  the  Armistice  passed  suddenly  into  the  spent  stick 
which  fell  darkly  and  heavily  earthward.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
seemed  to  forget  so  easily  what  they  had  learned  at  so  great 
a  risk.  The  masses  of  the  people  seemed  unable  to  detect  the 
sinister  resemblance  of  the  motto:  "America  first"  to  the 
"Deutschland  uber  alles"  of  their  conquered  foe.  Statesmen 
betook  themselves  with  ominous  readiness  to  party  politics, 
studying  to  ensure  re-election  by  the  jettisoning  of  most  of 
what  they  had  professed  a  year  or  two  before.  Even  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  constituencies  were  fanned  to  afford  a 
breeze  for  attractive  party  cries,  and  the  discredited  ruse  of 
tyrants  to  secure  domestic  peace  by  foreign  war  was  imitated 
by  politicians  who  saw  in  the  arousal  of  anti-Japanese  or 
anti-British  sentiment  the  creation  of  a  current  such  as  might 
bear  them  smoothly  back  to  \\"ashington. 

Now  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  thus  created  is  apparent 
in  at  least  three  or  four  directions.  It  is  first  of  all,  of  course, 
in  the  withdrawal  from  a  war-scourged  world,  at  a  critical 
juncture,  of  the  aid  which  we  gave  that  world  every  reason  to 
believe  would  be  continued  to  the  end — an  aid  in  which  we 
were  indeed,  by  our  own  profession,  ex  jure  singulari  et  ex 
privilegio  naturae  the  heaven-designated  leaders.    It  was  the 
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prostitution  by  not  a  few  "statesmen"  of  their  special  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  in  a  question  which  concerned  not  merely 
the  prestige  of  the  Republic  but  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world  at  large,  the  using  as  a  tool,  for  selfish  purposes, 
of  power  entrusted  them  for  the  whole  world's  weal.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  betrayal  of  the  people  to  whom  we  are  lightly 
bidden  to  consign  for  the  future  the  immediate  decisions  of 
peace  and  war,  by  permitting  and  even  abetting  the 
blinding  of  their  judgment.  It  is  still  further,  the  intro- 
duction into  international  life  of  jangling  and  jarring  notes 
which,  whether  they  become  in  time  belli  causae  or  no,  must 
remain  for  years  to  destroy  the  harmonious  accord  of  the  in- 
ternational family.  It  is,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  wanton  lay- 
ing upon  our  children's  children  of  burdens  which  may  crush 
a  whole  generation  even  as  the  sins  of  a  past  generation  in 
Germany  have  so  nearly  crushed  our  own. 

None  of  these  ills  is  imaginary.  As  many  wars  have  been 
kindled  by  the  passion  of  an  ignorant  and  misguided  populace 
as  through  the  Machaevellianism  of  tyrants.  Peoples  are  in- 
volved in  wars  of  their  own  seeking  by  other  means  than  the 
Referendum.  The  self-seeking  policies  of  office-hungry  poli- 
ticians always  come  back  to  roost  on  the  ruins  of  a  jerry-built 
statecraft.  Present  day  wars  are  commonly  the  result  of 
combustible  trains  laid  by  a  generation  which  did  not  have 
sense  to  anticipate  the  explosion.  It  may  be  only  a  half  truth, 
but  it  is  a  prodigiously  vital  half,  that  "the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
lion,"  and  those  who  sent  forth  their  sons  to  a  war  which  was 
lo  end  war  may  be,  through  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance, 
preparing  for  their  grandsons  a  still  more  terrible  struggle. 
The  placid  force  of  today's  political  current  may  be  tomorrow 
the  roar  of  Niagara. 

What  are  the  main  causes  which  have  given  so  singular 
an  inconsequence  to  our  democracy's  appreciation  of  foreign 
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policy,  even  though  it  may  not  justify  Bernard  Shaw's  sneer  at 
us  as  "a  nation  of  villagers"  ? 

We  have  already  hinted  at  several,  but  they  may  be  put 
more  categorically  as  follows : 

1.  There  have  been,  as  already  suggested,  the  all-pre- 
vailing exigencies  of  party  politics.  This  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire amplification.  Gov.  Stephens,  in  the  late  pre-election 
anti-Japanese  campaign,  declared :  "In  my  opinion  the  present 
agitation  in  California  was  inspired  by  candidacy  for  office." 
What  a  foundation  for  would-be  Senators  to  lay  for  an  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy ! 

2.  The  too-well  learned  lessons  of  a  propagandist  press. 
That  which  war  conditions  made  excusable,  and  even  neces- 
sary', in  the  way  of  concealment  and  evasion,  has  been  re- 
garded as  admissible  in  times  of  returning  "normalcy."  Pos- 
sibly the  publishers  will  deny  the  imputation,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
those  who  care  to  analyse  the  situation  that,  as  the  power  to 
offer  propaganda  instead  of  news  was  dangerously  increased 
during  the  war,  so,  since  the  war,  that  power  has  been  subtly 
and  mischievously  used.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  demo- 
cratic ostrich,  by  hiding  its  foolish  head  in  the  sand  from  the 
insistency  of  facts,  will  thereby  hasten  the  era  of  "pitiless  pub- 
licity" which  is  to  save  the  world  from  the  sins  of  the  Chan- 
celleries ?  Or  has  Bishop  Butler's  famous  declaration  become 
obsolete:  "Things  are  what  they  are  and  the  consequences 
of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be ;  why  then  should  we  desire 
to  be  deceived"  ? 

3.  The  rebound  of  selfish  interests  so  generally  repressed 
in  the  period  during  which  we  shared  the  war's  perils  and  the 
war's  sacrifice.  Some  were  perhaps  throughout  more  con- 
cerned with  finding  "fortune  in  war"  than  with  the  "fortune 
of  war,"  but,  when  the  war  was  over,  the  number  rapidly  in- 
creased of  those  who  were  determined  in  some  way  or  other 
to  find  an  entrance  into  the  profiteer's  paradise  before  the 
gates  were  barred  by  sworded  seraphim.     It  was  inevitable 
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that  those  who  regarded  the  occasion  of  a  great  international 
conflagration  as  an  opportunity  for  loot  would  be  but  little  in- 
terested in  finishing  up  their  job  as  firemen.  Self  made  a 
larger  appeal  than  salvage. 

4.  But,  most  of  all,  the  cause  of  our  present  apathy  lies 
in  the  lack  of  an  international  conscience.  It  is  this  which  ex- 
plains not  merely  the  general  ignorance  of  foreign  conditions 
which  prevails  among  the  masses  of  the  people  but  also  the 
astonishing  lack  of  accuracy  in  statement  on  foreign  aflfairs 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  law-makers,  not  excluding  some 
of  the  very  highest  reputation.  With  conspicuous  lack  of  in- 
telligence, how  could  there  even  be  expected  the  imagination 
requisite  for  thinking  internationally !  Lord  Salisbury  used  to 
advise  statesmen  to  **use  large  maps."  Do  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  use  any  map  larger  than  that  of  their  own  elec- 
toral district  ?  The  other  day  more  than  one  of  our  papers  was 
led  to  comment  on  certain  revelations  as  to  the  conduct  of  a 
recent  "Congressional  junketing  party"  to  the  Orient.  Here 
is  a  sentence  from  the  indictment:  "Blatant  boorishness,  arro- 
gant conceit,  an  utter  lack  of  dignity,  courtesy,  or  even  decent 
breeding  are  the  brands  by  which  the  party  is  known  through- 
out the  Orient."  Was  all  this  merely  native  bad  manners? 
No — it  was  that  lack  of  imagination  and  intelligence  which  so 
generally  unfits  our  public  men  for  the  task  of  creating  and 
sustaining  a  self-respecting  and  "other-respecting"  foreign 
policy.  "If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry?"  What  are  we  induced  to  expect  from  a 
populace  in  turn  dominated  by  and  dominating  such  men  as 
these?  And,  if  our  future  diplomats  think  in  terms  of  "Japs" 
and  "Chinks"  and  "Dagoes",  what  foreign  policy  may  we  an- 
ticipate but  one  of  smouldering  menace  and  contention?  At 
every  step 

Tncedis  per  ignes  siipposiios  cineri  doloso. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deride  that  trust  in  the  ultimate  san- 
ity of  the  American  democracy  which  is  the  corner-stone  of 
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our  political  faith.  I  had  almost  said  of  our  religious  faith, 
because  the  central  doctrine  of  our  Christianity  is  the  belief 
m  the  present  immanence  of  God  in  Man.  But  an  uneducated 
diplomat,  be  he  potentially  ever  so  good,  and  be  he  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  garden  variety  of  voter,  is  inevitably  a  source 
of  disaster.  "Educate  your  masters,"  said  an  English  states- 
man, when  the  extension  of  the  franchise  placed  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  untried  hands  of  the  laboring  man.  We  have 
not  too  well  educated  our  professional  diplomats  but  the  people 
at  large  must  now  be  taught  the  necessity  of  possessing  at 
least  as  much  knowledge  as  the  diplomats  and  far  more  con- 
science. Otherwise  they  will  but  multiply  the  international 
Tire-risks.  For  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  peace  and  war  must 
respond  to  the  occasion  as  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  responds 
instantly  to  the  emergency.  It  will  be  as  useless  for  the  nation 
to  depend  upon  a  Referendum  for  the  maintenance  of  an  hon- 
orable peace  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  unprepared  Re- 
public to  depend  upon  William  J.  Bryan's  "million  men" 
(springing  ready  armed  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove) 
lor  the  waging  of  effective  war.  Our  enemy  counted  much 
upon  our  retaining  this  amateurish  conception  of  war;  he 
would  greet  still  more  confidently  our  idea  of  maintaining 
peace  by  submitting  the  question  to  a  Referendum.  If  Refer- 
enda are  to  be  entertained  in  matters  such  as  this,  we  shall 
say,  with  Napoleon :  "Let  messieurs,  the  assassins,  begin !" 

Herein  lies  the  danger  before  the  Republic  today.  Ab- 
sence of  malice  is  no  insurance  against  the  evils  induced  by 
lack  of  intelligence.  "A  fool,"  once  said  a  great  preacher,  "is 
a  fool,  even  on  the  pulpit  steps;"  and  a  foolish  nation  earns 
no  immunity  by  pious  intention.  If  men  talk  of  "manifest 
destiny"  without  intelligent  cooperation  in  the  fulfilling  of  that 
destiny,  their  fate  will  be  that  of  fetish-worshippers  of  all  ages. 

Yes,  the  danger  is  real ;  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children ; 
to  the  America  of  our  love  which  has  fallen  so  far  below  the 
hope  of  the  world ;  to  Europe  also,  prepared  to  trust  American 
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idealism  as  the  rope  to  lift  the  nations  out  of  the  very  pit  of 
hell,  ready  perhaps  also,  in  her  disillusionment,  to  sink  back 
into  that  pit  with  bitterness  and  despair. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 

It  is  not  merely  the  enlargement  of  our  sympathies.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  not  lacking  in  a  broad  sympathy  with  human 
distress.  We  have  our  little  periods  of  pagan  materialism, 
but  we  are  not  happy  in  them.  Our  sympathies,  on  the  whole,, 
are  easily  aroused  and  we  make  generous  response  when 
moved.  But  in  this  matter  we  want  an  understanding  in 
which  mere  sympathy  shall  never  mislead  or  hide  from  us  the 
true  road  of  policy  to  be  followed  and  shall  never  weaken  the 
will  to  follow  that  policy  to  the  end.  We  want  a  more;  intelli- 
gent study  of  history,  begun  in  broad  outline  in  our  schools 
and  universities  and  continued  in  the  daily  news  of  a  more 
veracious  press  than  we  can  boast  today.  We  commenced, 
under  the  stress  of  war,  the  purgation  of  error  from  some  of 
our  school  text-books,  but  we  have  disseminated  even  more 
historical  error  since  the  war  through  the  partizanship  of  the 
press  than  we  succeeded  in  displacing.  It  will  avail  little  to 
correct  the  historical  bias  of  a  century  ago  if  we  poison  the 
historical  currents  of  the  present  in  matters  which  are  vital  to 
our  maintenance  of  good  international  relations. 

Let  us  study  more  foreign  history  and  let  us  study  it  with- 
out any  chauvinistic  bias.  Let  us  study  it,  moreover,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  expanding  foreign  markets  and  increasing 
the  gains  of  commerce,  but  let  us  get  beneath  the  superficiality 
of  the  foreign  to  that  which  is  fundamentally  human.  Let  us 
not  make  problems  out  of  our  antipathies.  Humanity,  even 
in  the  land  we  may  chance  to  hate  most  for  the  moment,  "grows 
dearer,  being  learned  the  more."  It  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  we  need  to  value  the  art  and  literature  of  the  Far 
East  as  well  as  those  of  Europe.  They  are  things  good  in  them- 
selves as  elements  of  culture:  they  are  potentially  also  ties 
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which  will  hold  when  dangerous  passions  are  aroused  and 
threaten  the  disruption  of  a  world. 

A  second  part  of  the  remedy  is  in  a  higher  conception  of 
Nationalism  than  has  hitherto  in  general  prevailed.  Nation- 
aHsm  has  still  a  part  to  play  in  the  shaping  of  the  future. 
More,  there  is  something  of  the  national  which  must  survive 
while  humanity  itself  endures.  Within  the  open  gates  of  the 
City  of  God  there  is  room  for  the  "glory  of  the  nations."  But 
that  glory  is  the  glory  which  is  the  radiation  of  unselfish  ser- 
vice embraced  as  a  destiny.  It  is  the  sober  verdict  of  history, 
confirmed  by  a  hundred  instances,  that  all  nationalism  which 
has  expressed  any  other  ideal  has  thereby  consigned  itself  to 
that  outer  limbo  of  darkness  where  is  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.  All  along,  through  the  ages,  nations  pass  in  a  pro- 
cession to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  sheep  or  goats,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  their  own  choice,  which  is  also  the  judgment  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

In  the  youth  of  nations,  as  in  the  youth  of  individuals, 
there  is  a  period  of  permissible  egotism,  while  physical  stature 
is  reaching  its  fulness  of  growth  and  self-consciousness  is 
being  attained.  It  is  the  period  of  American  history  of  which 
Emerson  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  of  the  task  which  was 
so  hard  to  realize  of  surveying,  planting  and  building  upon  the 
immense  tract  of  state  and  territor}-,  and  ecstatically  ex- 
claimed : 

"Our  garden  is  the  immeasurable  earth. 
The  heaven's  blue  pillars  are  Medea's  house." 

But  that  period  must  close  with  the  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  manhood  and  of  the  heritage  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed in  order  to  be  used.  Then,  as  man  takes  his  place  by 
man,  his  fellow,  so  nations  must  awake  to  the  call  of  the  com- 
mon duty  of  the  nations  and  look  upon  one  another  as  fel- 
low workers  in  the  task  of  Time. 

We  have  all  learned  to  see  the  ugliness  of  the  old  order, 
when  neighborhood  bred  only  rivalry,  and  rivalry  ripened  in- 
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evitably  into  war.  Even  though  men  should  come  again  to 
acquiesce  in  that  ugHness,  it  would  be  with  shame  and  misgiv- 
ing; nay,  with  the  feeling  that  a  civilization  so  tolerated  must 
go  down  before  inundations  of  human  despair  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  beheld.  It  is  against  this  that  the  na- 
tions all  along  the  line  are  called  to  form  themselves  the  bul- 
warks. The  Iberians,  said  Strabo,  fell  because  "they  would 
not  put  their  shields  together."  So  shall  it  be  with  the  civili- 
zation of  today,  unless  the  nations  make  their  foreign  policy 
one  of  mutual  support  rather  than  of  mutual  menace  and 
armed  distrust. 

Americans  of  late  have  talked  of  being  tired  of  what  they 
call  vision.  But  they  have  every  reason  not  to  be  sceptical  of 
the  vision  which  is  the  rainbow  after  the  flood  to  an  other- 
wise hopeless  world.  "A  map  of  the  world  which  does  not  in- 
clude Utopia  is  not  worth  gazing  at."  The  world  of  this  vision, 
moreover,  need  be  no  Utopia  if  we  consecrate  ourselves  as  a 
whole  democracy  to  the  task  of  bringing  that  vision  down  into 
the  region  of  realized  political  fact.  Here  is  the  true  Ameri- 
canism which  safeguards  every  interest  which  Americans  hold. 
Here  is  the  nationalism  which  shall  set  us  forward  on  the 
road  our  forefathers  assayed  in  hope.  It  was  no  mirage  of 
which  so  many  millions  in  this  land  caught  the  splendid  glint  in 
those  exalted  days  four  years  ago  when,  "not  at  a  little  cost, 
not  without  prayers  and  tears,"  we  made,  as  a  nation,  the  great 
decision.  That  was  indeed  "the  day  of  conscience  high- 
enthroned."  Who  will  now  lack  faith  who  did  not  lack  courage 
then  ?  W^ho  would  come  back  to  the  sordidness  of  a  self-seek- 
ing life  after  that  wonderful  spectacle,  reflected  so  gloriously 
back  in  the  amazed  joy  of  a  redeemed  Europe,  of  an  America 
shining  in  armor  like  Michael  the  archangel  of  God  ? 

It  need  be  no  discouragement  that  in  the  light  of  common 
day  the  vision  seemed  for  awhile  to  fade  and  grow  dim.  We 
must  ever  descend  from  the  Mount  of  Vision  to  translate  thai 
vision  into  deathless  fact.  But,  having  come  down,  we  should 
see  as  never  before  spread  out  before  us  the  divinely  appor- 
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tioned  task  which  no  return  to  so-called  "normalcy"  must  ever 
be  permitted  to  obscure.  Then  to  an  America  bent  patiently 
and  perseveringly  upon  the  accomplishment  of  her  mission  will 
arise  in  very  truth  the  praise  of  all  who  pray  "for  that  might- 
ier realm  of  God  in  man" : 

"Land  of  our  hope,  land  of  the  singing  stars, 

Type  of  the  world  to  be, 

The  vision  of  a  world  set  free  from  wars 

Takes  life,  takes  form  from  thee ; 

Where  all  the  jarring  nations  of  the  earth. 

Beneath  the  all  blessing  sun, 

Bring  the  new^  music  of  mankind  to  birth, 

And  make  the  whole  world  one." 


A  FLOWER-GIRL  OF  ROME 
By  Hilda  Laura  Norman 

"Non  vorrebbe  dei  fiori  ?" 
The  flow^er-girl  was  smiling, 

By  Vesta's  round  temple 
Her  flower-treasure  piling. 

At  her  feet  the  Tiber 
Groped  its  yellow  way, 

And  Rome  spread  out  about  her 
Its  ruins  gray. 

"Si,  vorrei  dei  fiori," 
And  I  bought  them  all, 

Snared  by  her  beauty 
And  her  Roman  shawl. 

For  in  the  colors  of  her  dress 

And  in  her  smile 
Rome's  dead  soul  roused  itself 

And  lived  awhile. 


The  Presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson — A  Symposium 


WILSON'S  RUSSIAN  POLICY 

By  GeoRG^  CrKKl 

With  respect  to  Russia  and  the  Russians,  the  first  state- 
ment of  America's  official  attitude  was  made  in  the  war  mes- 
sage of  April  2,  1917.    The  President  said  then: 

"Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added  to 
our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful  and 
heartening  things  that  have  been  happening  within  the  last  few  weeks 
in  Russia?  Russia  was  known  by  those  who  know  it  best  to  have  been 
always  in  fact  democratic  at  heart,  in  all  the  vital  habits  of  her  thought, 
in  all  the  intimate  relationships  of  her  people  that  spoke  their  natural 
instinct,  their  habitual  attitude  toward  life.  Autocracy  that  crowned 
the  summit  of  her  political  structure,  long  as  it  had  stood  and  terrible 
as  was  the  reality  of  its  power,  was  not  in  fact  Russian  in  origin,  in 
character  or  purpose ;  and  now  it  has  been  shaken  and  the  great, 
generous  Russian  people  have  been  added,  in  all  their  majesty  and 
might,  to  the  forces  that  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  the  world,  for 
justice  and  for  peace.    Here  is  a  fit  partner  for  a  league  of  honor." 

This  expression  of  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  Russian 
rev^olution,  and  this  assertion  of  friendship  for  the  Russian 
people,  may  be  regarded  as  the  basic  principles  of  the  Russian 
policy  of  the  Administration — principles  that  have  never  been 
altered  in  any  degree  from  that  day  to  this. 

America  was  first  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  revo- 
lution and  to  give  recognition  to  the  Provisional  Government. 
In  addition  to  this  moral  support,  material  aid  was  also  ex- 
tended, immediate  loans  being  granted  in  huge  amounts.  Never 
at  any  time  did  our  interest  proceed  entirely  from  selfishness, 
for  while  it  was  our  hope  that  Russia  would  continue  to  play 
an  active  part  in  the  war,  it  was  equally  our  desire  to  help  in 
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the  reorganization  of  Russia's  national  life  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  government  based  on  popular  sovereignty. 
It  was  because  of  this  friendship,  even  more  than  the 
urge  of  military  necessities,  that  we  sent  an  expert  commission 
to  rehabilitate  the  Russian  transportation  system  in  an  effort 
to  galvanize  the  country's  economic  life  into  wholesome  ac- 
tivities. 

The  successful  revolt  of  Lenin  in  November,  1917,  worked 
no  change  in  this  friendly  feeling.  There  was  disappointment, 
to  be  sure,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  also  full  understand- 
ing that  revolutions  seldom  travel  orderly  roads.  The  political 
philosophy  of  Lenin,  enunciated  more  or  less  definitely  from 
time  to  time,  was  not  of  the  sort  to  appeal  to  the  democratic 
mind,  yet  the  friendship  of  America  continued  to  be  linked 
with  tolerance  and  sympathy.  In  his  address  on  January  8, 
1919,  the  President  said : 

"Whether  their  present  leaders  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  our  heartfelt 
desire  and  hope  that  some  way  may  be  opened  whereby  we  may  be 
privileged  to  assist  the  people  of  Russia  to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of 
liberty  and  ordered  peace." 

And  the  Sixth  of  the  famous  Fourteen  Points  was  this : 

"The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory'  and  such  a  settlement  of 
all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  co- 
operation of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an 
unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent  deter- 
mination of  her  own  political  development  and  national  policy  and 
assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under 
institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a  welcome,  assistance 
also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  The 
treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come 
will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her 
needs  as  distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  intelligent 
and  unselfish  sympathy." 

The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  signed  on  March  3,  forced 
recognition  of  these  facts :  that  the  government  of  Lenin  was 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  friendly  or  even  neutral,  but  that  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
German  war  machine.  We  had  known  for  long  that  when 
Lenin  left  Switzerland  in  July,  1917,  he  traveled  to  Russia 
under  the  direction  and  in  the  care  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government.  Our  further  investigations,  completed  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  agreement  of  Brest-Litovsk,  made  it 
clear  not  only  that  German  money  had  financed  his  revolt 
against  Kerensky  but  that  he  and  his  associates  were  at  all 
times  under  German  direction. 

It  was  never  our  belief,  however,  that  the  Bolsheviki  were 
pro-German  in  the  sense  that  they  desired  the  triumph  of 
Hohenzollernism.  A  fundamental  of  their  cynical  political 
philosophy  is  the  employment  of  repudiation  and  dishonesty. 
Just  as  Lenin  used  German  money  to  put  himself  in  power,  so 
was  he  willing  to  aid  the  Imperial  German  Government  in  the 
destruction  of  bourgeois  governments,  undoubtedly  holding  the 
belief  that  a  brutal  militarism  would  prove  more  susceptible  to 
attack  than  any  democratic  form. 

This  point  of  view  was  made  clear  in  many  public  expres- 
sions. Trotsky  did  not  scruple  to  state  that  the  real  obstacles 
to  the  way  of  Bolshevist  success  were  the  bourgeois  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Lenin  frankly  stated  that  he  rep- 
resented the  "class-conscious  proletaries,  hired  laborers  and 
the  poorer  part  of  the  rural  population"  and  that  his  object  was 
"a  universal  proletarian  revolution." 

In  the  name  of  freedom  Lenin  proceeded  to  crush  freedom 
more  brutally  than  any  other  autocrat  in  history.  Neither  in 
print  nor  in  speech  were  the  men  and  women  of  Russia  permit- 
ted to  express  dissent  against  the  rule  of  a  violent  and  tyran- 
nical minority.  Every  newspaper  was  suppressed  except  the 
official  organs  of  the  Bolsheviki,  graves  and  prison  cells  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  suspects,  and  the  only  protection  for  life  and 
liberty  was  illiteracy.  The  assembly  chosen  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution was  suppressed  and  dispersed,  and  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  the  world  witnessed  the  government  of 
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a  small  group — possibly  thirty-four  in  number — as  selfish,  as 
ruthless,  and  as  pitiless  as  ever  was  the  minority  government 
of  the  Czar.  As  far  as  their  violent  purposes  were  concerned, 
the  boundaries  of  Russia  did  not  exist.  In  every  country  of 
the  world  they  sought  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  proletarian 
dictatorship,  employing  millions  to  undermine  other  govern- 
ments with  their  propaganda  of  blood-shed  and  anarchy. 

Even  so,  the  President  was  firm  in  his  conviction  that  the 
problems  of  Russia  could  not  be  solved  by  military  action  from 
the  outside  and  that  the  revolution,  "beneficent  in  its  main 
purposes",  could  only  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
by  the  Russians  themselves.  With  all  his  might  the  President 
opposed  the  policy  of  armed  intervention  and  fought  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  War  Council  to  send  troops  to  Russia. 
He  did  succeed  in  reducing  joint  intervention  to  the  smallest 
scope  and  holding  it  to  specifically  defined  and  limited  pur- 
poses. It  was  in  this  same  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  helpful- 
ness that  the  President  refused  to  recognize  Lithuania  and 
other  Baltic  states  as  separate  nations,  independent  of  Russia. 
This  policy  of  antagonism  to  the  dismemberment  of  Russia  was 
also  manifested  in  the  note  of  March  24,  1920,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  with  reference  to  certain  proposed  settlements  in  the 
Near  East,  that  "No  final  decision  should  or  can  be  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  Russia". 

In  line  with  these  important  declarations,  the  United 
States  withheld  its  approval  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Paris  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  so-called 
republics  of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan.  Finally,  while  gladly 
giving  recognition  to  the  independence  of  Armenia,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  took  the  position  that  the  final 
determination  of  its  boundaries  must  not  be  made  without 
Russia's  cooperation  and  agreement.  Not  only  was  Russia 
concerned  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
new  state  of  Armenia  when  defined,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Russian  Empire;  equally  emportant  is  the  fact  that  Armenia 
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must  have  the  good  will  and  the  protective  friendship  of  Rus- 
sia in  order  to  assure  its  future. 

As  was  stated  in  the  note  of  August  10,  1920,  "The  dis- 
tressing character  of  Russia's  transition  has  many  historical 
parallels,  and  the  United  States  is  confident  that  restored,  free 
and  united  Russia  will  again  take  a  leading  place  in  the  world, 
joining  with  the  other  free  nations  in  upholding  peace  and  or- 
derly justice.  Until  that  time  shall  arrive  the  United  States  feels 
that  friendship  and  honor  require  that  Russia's  interests  must 
be  generously  protected,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  de- 
cisions of  vital  importance  to  it,  and  especially  those  concerning 
its  sovereignty  over  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Em- 
pire, to  be  held  in  abeyance." 

The  one  thing  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  done — the  one  thing  that  the  Wilson  administration 
has  stated  repeatedly  that  it  will  not  do — is  to  give  recognition 
to  the  Bolshevist  regime.  The  reasons  for  this  refusal  were 
stated  specifically  in  the  note  of  August  10,  1920,  being  the 
formal  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Italy  in  answer  to  the  Ambassador's  inquiry  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  regarding  the  Russian-Polish  situa- 
tion.   These  reasons  were: 

"That  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  do  not  rule  by  the  will  or  the 
consent  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  Russian  people.  Although 
nearly  two  and  a  half  years  have  passed  since  they  seized  the  machinery 
of  government,  promising  to  protect  the  Constituent  Assembly  against 
alleged  conspiracies  against  it,  they  have  not  yet  permitted  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  popular  election.  At  the  moment  when  the  work  of 
creating  a  popular  representative  government  based  upon  universal 
suffrage  was  nearing  completion  the  Bolsheviki,  although,  in  number, 
an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the  people,  by  force  and  cunning  seized 
the  powers  and  machinery  of  government  and  have  continued  to  use 
them  with  savage  oppression  to  maintain  themselves  in  power.     .     .     . 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  as  a  government  with  which 
the  relations  common  to  friendly  governments  can  be  maintained.   This 
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conviction  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  poUtical  or  social 
structure  which  the  Russian  people  themselves  may  see  fit  to  embrace. 
It  rests  upon  a  wholly  different  set  of  facts.  These  facts,  which  none 
disputes,  have  convinced  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  against 
its  will,  that  the  existing  regime  in  Russia  is  based  upon  the  negation 
of  even.'  principle  of  honor  and  good  faith,  and  ever\-  usage  and  con- 
vention, underlying  the  whole  structure  of  international  law ;  the  nega- 
tion, in  short,  of  every  principle  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  base 
harmonious  and  trustful  relations,  whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals. 
The  responsible  leaders  of  the  regime  have  frequently  and  openly 
boasted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign  agreements  and  undertakings  with 
foreign  powers  while  not  having  the  slightest  intention  of  observing 
such  undertakings  or  carr\'ing  out  such  agreements.  This  attitude  of 
disregard  of  obligations  voluntarily  entered  into,  they  base  upon  the 
theor\^  that  no  compact  or  agreement  made  with  a  non-Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment can  have  any  moral  force  for  them.  They  have  not  only 
avowed  this  as  a  doctrine,  but  have  exemplified  it  in  practice.  Indeed, 
upon  numerous  occasions  the  responsible  spokesmen  of  this  Power, 
and  its  official  agencies,  have  declared  that  it  is  their  understanding 
that  the  very  existence  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  rule,  depends,  and  must  continue  to  depend,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  revolutions  in  all  other  great  civilized  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  which  will  overthrow  and  destroy  their  governments 
and  set  up  Bolshevist  rule  in  their  stead.  They  have  made  it  quite 
plain  that  they  intend  to  use  ever\-  means,  including,  of  course,  diplo- 
matic agencies,  to  promote  such  revolutionary'  movements  in  other 
countries. 

"Moreover,  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  is  itself  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  political  faction,  with  extensive  international  ramifications 
through  the  Third  Internationale,  and  that  this  body,  which  is  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  Bolshevist  Government  from  the  public  revenues  of 
Russia,  has  for  its  openly  avowed  aim  the  promotion  of  Bolshevist 
revolutions  throughout  the  world.  The  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  have 
boasted  that  their  promises  of  non-interference  with  other  nations 
would  in  no  wise  bind  the  agents  of  this  body.  There  is  no  room  for 
reasonable  doubt  that  such  agents  would  receive  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  any  diplomatic  agencies  the  Bolsheviki  might  have  in  other 
countries.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Bol- 
shevist Government  would  become  a  channel  for  intrigues  and  the 
propaganda  of  revolt  against  the  institutions  and  laws  of  countries, 
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with  which  it  was  at  peace,  which  would  be  an  abuse  of  friendship  to 
which  enhghtened  governments  cannot  subject  themselves. 

"In  the  view  of  this  government,  there  cannot  be  any  common 
ground  upon  which  it  can  stand  with  a  Power  whose  conceptions  of 
international  relations  are  so  entirely  alien  to  its  own,  so  utterly  repug- 
nant to  its  moral  sense.  There  can  be  no  mutual  confidence  or  trust, 
no  respect  even,  if  pledges  are  to  be  given  and  agreements  made  with 
a  cynical  repudiation  of  their  obligations  already  in  the  mind  of  one 
of  the  parties.  We  cannot  recognize,  hold  official  relations  with,  or 
give  friendly  reception  to  the  agents  of  a  government  which  is  deter- 
mined and  bound  to  conspire  against  our  institutions ;  whose  diplomats 
will  be  the  agitators  of  dangerous  revolt ;  whose  spokesmen  say  that 
they  sign  agreements  with  no  intention  of  keeping  them." 

These  issues,  though  stated  so  very  clearly,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  incessant  attack  in  the  interest  of  confu- 
sion. Political  prejudice  as  well  as  the  natural  sympathies  of 
decent  people,  have  been  appealed  to  by  persistent  propaganda. 
It  has  been  said  repeatedly,  until  the  statements  have  come  to 
possess  the  force  of  a  litany,  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  permit  relief  to  be  sent  to  Russia,  that  no  American 
has  been  officially  permitted  to  feed  a  sick  Russian  child  nor  to 
send  medicine  to  a  Russian  hospital,  that  the  United  States 
does  not  permit  communication  between  America  and  Russia, 
nor  allow  Americans  of  Russian  descent  to  carry  succor  to 
their  distressed  relatives  in  Russia. 

The  only  restriction  maintained  by  this  Government  on 
export  trade  with  Soviet  Russia  is  with  respect  to  munitions 
or  commodities  susceptible  of  immediate  military  use.  For 
the  shipment  of  commodities  under  this  qualification,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  for  special  export  license.  There  is  no  re- 
striction on  the  export  to  Russia  of  "medical  supplies,  soap  and 
the  common  necessities  of  life."  No  special  licenses  are  need- 
ed, none  has  been  applied  for.  Any  individual  or  group  with 
money  to  buy  and  money  to  transport,  can  carry  all  possible 
relief  to  Russia. 

The  Department  of  State  has  manifested  continuous  in- 
terest in  large-scale  relief  work  by  strong  and  reputable  organ- 
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izations.  The  difficulties  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
accomplishments  in  this  matter  have  been  raised  not  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  Soviets  whose  philosophy  rejects  the 
whole  theory  of  private  philanthropy.  The  only  relief  work 
which  the  Soviets  will  tolerate  is  the  direct  gift  of  supplies  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  to  be  distributed  by  them  as  their 
own  largesse. 

As  far  as  passports  are  concerned,  the  absence  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  regime  makes  impossible  the  extension  of  the 
usual  passport  courtesies.  The  American  Government,  how- 
ever, grants  passports  freely  to  all  Americans  wishing  to  enter 
Soviet  Russia,  good  for  the  countries  of  transit.  When  they 
reach  the  Russian  border,  the  question  of  entrance  is  entirely 
a  matter  for  the  Soviet  authorities.  If  American  men  and 
women  are  barred  from  Russia,  complaint  must  be  entered 
against  those  who  are  doing  the  barring,  not  against  the 
American  Government,  which  opposes  no  objection  whatsoever 
to  any  American  who  wishes  to  enter  Russia  at  his  own  risk. 

The  same  explanation  holds  good  with  respect  to  postal 
communications,  which  are  based  on  a  commercial  contract 
and  imply  solvency  on  both  sides.  Letters  can  be  sent  and  are 
being  sent  to  the  Russian  border  and  their  delivery  then  is  a 
matter  for  the  Soviet  authorities. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AT  PARIS 

By  Charles  Seymour 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Wilson  never  seriously  considered 
the  possibility  of  staying  away  from  the  Peace  Conference. 
His  attitude  resulted  not  from  vanity,  nor  even  from  intense 
interest  in  the  character  of  the  settlement,  so  much  as  from  the 
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conviction  that  although  the  war  had  been  won  the  peace  might 
be  lost,  and  that  he  alone  could  prevent  a  return  to  the  old-style 
diplomacy  which  had  so  often  in  the  past  deceived  the  hopes  of 
a  war-weary  world.  Again,  he  was  lead  to  this  conclusion  not 
by  an  exaggerated  egotism,  but  by  calculated  appreciation  of 
the  facts;  as  President  of  the  United  States  and  as  prophet 
of  the  new  international  idealism  he  enjoyed  political  power 
and  prestige  possessed  by  no  other  American  and  if  a  new 
international  order  were  to  be  established  at  Paris,  it  was 
necessary  that  its  strongest  protagonist  should  be  on  the  spot. 
The  difficulties  of  his  task  were  not  underestimated  by  the 
President.  On  the  George  Washington  he  showed  himself 
keenly  aware  of  the  opposition  he  w^ould  meet  at  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  chiefs,  who  having  accepted  the  Fourteen  Points 
would  nevertheless  seek  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of  national 
selfishness.  He  feared  equally  the  ambitions  of  the  smaller 
nationalities  of  southeastern  Europe  whose  land  greed  had 
been  aroused  by  the  completeness  of  their  liberation  from  the 
Teutonic  yoke. 

In  coping  with  such  difficulties  President  Wilson  could 
count  upon  the  support  of  liberal  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  everywhere  on  the 
continent  for  himself  personally,  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  demonstrations  at  Paris,  Rome,  and 
London.  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  would  hardly  dare 
oppose  him  openly.  But  Mr.  Wilson's  prestige  rested  largely 
upon  the  belief  that  he  had  come  to  see  "justice"  inaugurated, 
and  in  each  country  national  aspirations  and  justice  were 
synonomous.  If  the  President  permitted  himself  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  details  of  the  settlement,  so  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  express  himself  specifically  upon  national  issues, 
his  popularity,  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  his  political 
strength,  would  disappear.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that 
a  general  preliminary  peace  be  arranged  without  delay,  in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  popular  demand  for  immediate  settlement  and 
before  Mr.  Wilson's  prestige  became  dimmed.  It  is  certain 
that  the  President  planned  originally  for  such  a  quick  general 
settlement.  It  was  urged  upon  him  by  Colonel  House,  and  in 
November,  Mr.  W'ilson  opposed  an  elaborate  staff  of  experts 
for  the  Peace  Commission  on  the  ground  that  the  preliminary 
settlement  would  not  touch  details.  His  failure  to  secure  such 
a  general  settlement  within  two  months  of  the  armistice  in- 
creased his  difhculties  tremendously. 

Blame  for  delays  cannot  be  laid  exclusively  or  even  chiefly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President.  Arriving  in  Paris  on 
December  14  he  found  that  Lloyd  George  was  detained  by  do- 
mestic politics  in  England,  a  factor  that  was  at  various  times 
to  delay  negotiations  in  Paris.  Orlando  was  similarly  held  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  week  in  January  that 
serious  conversations  could  begin  in  Paris.  Further  delays  re- 
sulted from  the  impromptu  organization  of  the  Conference, 
which  was  always  of  a  makeshift  type  and  not  constituted  to 
ensure  rapid  and  effective  decisions.  The  chief  factor  of  delay, 
however,  was  unavoidable;  namely  that  the  Conference  was 
compelled  to  postpone  the  making  of  peace  by  the  executive 
functions  which  it  assumed  and  which  were  necessary  to  meet 
the  rising  tide  of  social,  economic,  and  nationalist  disorder.  It 
fell  to  the  Peace  Conference  to  organize  food  relief,  to  aid  the 
resumption  of  normal  economic  life,  to  compose  quarrels  be- 
tween Poles  and  Czechs,  German  Austrians  and  Jugoslavs, 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  Polish  army  across 
Germany.  Such  problems  demanded  immediate  settlement, 
and  the  time  which  the  Supreme  Council  must  devote  to  execu- 
tive problems  left  little  opportunity  for  the  drafting  of  perma- 
nent settlement  during  the  early  days  of  the  Conference. 

Such  delays  weakened  Wilson's  position.  His  prestige 
diminished,  and  his  popularity  with  the  masses  waned.  His 
very  prominence  as  the  leading  man  of  the  Conference  made 
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it  inevitable  that  the  mistakes  and  the  delays  of  the  Conference 
should  be  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  The  fiasco  of  the  Prinkipo 
plan  redounded  to  his  discredit.  His  opposition  to  the  demands 
of  the  French  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  to  those  of  the 
Italians  for  Fiume,  resulted  naturally  in  a  popular  reaction 
against  the  man  before'  whose  portrait  only  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious peasants  had  burnt  candles  in  adoration. 

Despite  such  handicaps  the  President ,  secured  a  notable 
victory  for  his  policies  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  Confer- 
ence,  when  he  obtained  right  of  way  for  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  formal  acknowledgment  that  the  League  should  be  the 
foundation  of,  and  not  the  corollary  to  the  peace  settlement. 
Clemenceau  had  declared  definitely  for  the  old  system  of  alli- 
ances in  his  first  speech  on  foreign  policy  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  December.  Lloyd  George  had  declined  to  com- 
mit himself  in  favor  of  the  League.  The  spirit  of  the  Italian 
delegation  was  largely  dominated  by  the  old-style  diplomacy 
of  Sonnino.  Yet  when  it  came  to  the  contest  of  wills  Mr. 
Wilson  had  his  way,  the  principle  of  the  League  was  approved, 
and  a  commission  was  chosen  to  draft  a  definite  scheme.  That 
scheme  was  completed  on  February  14,  and  the  President  won 
another  victory,  not  merely  in  the  surprising  fact  that  the 
commission  could  agree  unanimously  in  their  draft,  but  also  in 
obtaining  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  entire  Conference. 
His  victory  was  certainly  not  due  to  his  unaided  efforts.  The 
skill  in  negotiation  of  Colonel  House,  the  determination  of 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  enthusiasm  of  General  Smuts,  the  broad 
spirit  of  compromise  shown  by  Bourgeois,  were  all  necessary  to 
his  triumph.  But  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
February,  the  President  had  unquestionably  accomplished  the 
most  important  part  of  his  work  at  Paris,  with  a  degree  of 
success  that  surprised  those  who  recognized  the  difficulties. 

During  his  absence  in  America  a  new  spirit  became  ap- 
parent in  Paris.    The  adherents  of  the  old  diplomatic  regime 
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had  paid  their  tribute  to  the  new.  It  was  time  for  them  to  ex- 
pect some  recompense.  One  heard  less  of  ideaHsm,  more  of  in- 
demnities. The  general  tone  of  the  negotiations  was  lowered. 
Each  delegation  began  to  emphasize  it  own  peculiar  interests. 
Hence  when  the  President  returned  in  March  he  found  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  It  was  not  true,  as  has  often  been  asserted, 
that  the  Conference  had  decided  to  do  away  with  the  League 
during  his  absence.  It  was  true,  however,  that  each  of  the 
Allies  was  determined  to  establish  certain  specific  advantages 
that  might  be  gained  from  the  prostrate  enemy,  regardless  of 
the  effect  upon  future  international  tranquillity.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  thus  placed  upon  the  defensive,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
break-up  of  the  Conference  and  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  of  a  new 
order  depending  upon  the  League,  was  compelled  to  make 
notable  concessions.  The  most  important  were  granted  to  the 
French,  who  if  they  failed  to  realize  their  extreme  territorial 
ambitions  and  their  hopes  of  fixing  a  Gargantuan  sum  of 
reparations,  at  least  secured  a  financial  arrangement  which 
compelled  Germany  to  sign  a  blank  check,  as  well  as  a  treaty 
promising  them  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Import- 
ant concessions  were  made  to  the  Italians  in  the  matter  of  the 
Tyrol  frontier,  which  have  generally  been  forgotten  in  the 
clamor  that  followed  Mr.  Wilson's  opposition  to  their  claim  to 
Fiume.  Lloyd  George  had  his  way  in  the  matter  of  penalties 
to  be  meted  out  to  German  offenders,  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  delegation.  The  President  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  Japanese  on  Shantung. 

Such  concessions  have  aroused  the  ire  of  erstwhile  liberal 
supporters  of  Mr.  Wilson  while  they  by  no  means  placated  the 
wrath  of  those  who  have  insisted  that  by  his  sentimental  ideal- 
ism he  prevented  the  "strong  peace"  which  should  have  been 
built  upon  the  complete  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Both  types  of 
critics  seem  to  agree  that  at  Paris  the  President  showed  him- 
self ignorant  of  political  conditions,  that  he  refused  all  counsel, 
and  that  he  was  consistently  outmanoeuvred  by  Clemenceau 
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and  Lloyd  George.  Such  statements  in  nost  cases  have  been 
based  upon  assumption  rather  than  observation.  The  most 
noted  critic  of  the  President  in  this  respect,  J.  M.  Keynes, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Council  of 
Four,  had  no  opportunity  for  observation  which  would  justify 
him  in  making  his  entertaining,  but  entirely  misleading  anal- 
ysis of  Mr.  Wilson.  In  truth,  the  President,  while  not  a 
specialist  in  matters  of  European  politics,  had  written  a  book 
on  European  governments  which  had  long  been  accepted  as  a 
standard  authority.  Nor  did  any  chief  of  an  Allied  delegation 
apply  so  constantly  to  his  advisers  for  information  as  did  Mr. 
Wilson;  this  fact  was  frequently  commented  upon  by  the 
British  and  French.  On  the  George  Washington  he  called  a 
group  of  them  together,  pointing  out  the  need  for  exact  infor- 
mation, and  insisting  that  it  was  useless  to  fight  for  ideals  un- 
less cold  facts  were  at  hand  to  serve  as  a  basis.  "Tell  me 
what's  right,"  he  said,  "and  Til  fight  for  it.  Give  me  a  guar- 
anteed position."  So  it  was  that  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  during 
a  discussion,  he  turned  constantly  to  the  experts  who  sat  be- 
hind him,  asking  for  a  map,  or  for  statistics  to  check  up  the 
ex  parte  statements  made.  Before  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  Four  he  sent  for  specific  memoranda  on  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion, so  as  to  be  armed  with  exact  facts.  And  during  many 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Four,  in  the  large  room  upstairs  in  the 
Parisian  "White  House",  he  called  the  expert  of  the  day  to  sit 
l)eside  him  on  the  sofa,  to  be  ready  to  answer  questions  of  fact. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  not  primarily  a  negotiator.  He  lacked 
the  finesse  and  adaptability  of  Lloyd  George  and  the  capacity 
for  obliterating  an  opposing  argument  contained  in  the  arid 
satire  of  Clemenceau.  Events  proved  him,  however,  far  from 
rigid  and  his  capacity  for  concluding  advantageous  compro- 
mise has  been  underrated.  That  he  was  "bamboozled"  does 
not  appear  from  any  trustworthy  evidence.  He  realized  clear- 
ly when  he  was  making  a  concession,  and  he  evaluated  the 
amount  of  the  concession  with  some  care.    Thus  he  did  not  by 
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any  means  regard  the  reparation  settlement  as  ideal,  since 
he  knew  from  competent  economic  advisers,  such  as  T.  W. 
Lamont  and  B.  M.  Baruch,  that  a  moderate  fixed  sum  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  blank  check  demanded  by  the 
treaty.  He  was  definitely  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  Shantung  settlement.  But  in  such  cases,  and  others,  he 
felt  that  the  compromise  was  the  best  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  any  event  was  preferable  to  the  threatened 
disruption  of  the  Conference,  which  would  have  left  the  world 
in  chaos  and  perhaps  a  prey  to  what  he  himself  called  "this 
strange  poison  of  Bolshevism." 

Above  all,  the  President  was  willing  to  make  concessions 
to  national  ambitions  in  view  of  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  was  in  his  mind  the  major  point, 
and  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  minor  mistakes  and  in- 
justices. That  was  the  single  factor  that  would  make  this 
peace  settlement  different  from  and  better  than  those  of  the 
past.  No  student  of  history  could  hope  that  any  peace  treaty 
could  be  constructed  which  would  not  contain  the  germs  of 
future  danger ;  the  important  point  was  to  secure  some  mech- 
anism which  would  permit  peaceful  alteration  of  the  settlement 
as  the  need  for  alteration  became  obvious.  Only  through  such 
a  mechanism  could  permanent  justice  and  tranquillity  be  ob- 
tained. And  the  League  furnished  such  a  mechanism.  The 
acceptance  of  the  League  by  European  statesmen  who  in  Jan- 
ttary  had  been  so  suspicious,  seemed  to  the  President  the  sur- 
est guarantee  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  spirit  in  inter- 
national relations.  Because  of  this,  Mr.  Wilson,  although 
aware  of  the  flaws  and  mistakes  of  the  peace  settiement,  could 
say  of  it  sincerely,  "It's  a  good  job."  Many  Americans  will 
not  agree  with  this  estimate.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
historians  of  the  future  will  conclude  that  the  fate  of  the 
Treaty  in  the  Senate  would  have  been  far  different,  had  Mr. 
Wilson  displayed  at  home  the  same  sense  of  actualities  and  the 
same  power  for  compromise  that  he  displayed  at  Paris. 


WILSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION 
By  William  E.  Dodd 

There  are  many  myths  in  American  history.  The  notion 
that  the  United  States  twice  beat  England  in  war ;  the  idea  that 
secession  was  merely  a  Southern  dogma;  and  the  widely- 
preached  doctrine  that  the  United  States  has  ever  for  any  con- 
siderable time  maintained  an  isolated  position  in  the  world. 
With  the  last  of  these  myths  I  propose  to  deal  a  moment,  with 
the  consent  of  the  editors  of  The  Pacific  Review. 

During  the  long  colonial  tutelage,  the  American  colonists 
were  parts  of  their  respective  European  countries,  of  England, 
Scotland,  Holland  and  Germany.  Never  a  problem  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  that  was  not  also  an  American  one.  And 
every  great  American  leader  of  Revolutionary  days  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Europe  and  considered  himself  only 
another  and  a  better  European.  The  writings  of  Franklin, 
and  John  Adams  and  Jefferson  illustrate  the  state  of  mind  ad- 
mirably. 

And  no  one  of  Washington's  contemporaries  but  recog- 
nized that  it  was  the  condition  of  European  politics,  rivalries 
and  hatreds,  that  made  the  Revolution  possible,  or  made  its 
success  likely.  France  won  independence  for  the  the  colonies, 
quite  as  much  as  Great  Britain  won  the  French  and  Indian  war 
that  preceded  the  Revolution,  Not  French  love  of  liberty  or 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  self-determination,  but  simply 
French  interest  caused  that  famous  expedition  of  La  Fayette 
to  the  backwoods  of  North  America. 

When  the  Revolution  was  finished,  it  was  again  the  riv- 
alries of  Europeans  in  the  struggle  for  American  trade  that 
made  a  closer  union  of  the  states  necessary.  Great  Britain 
had  sent  consuls  to  the  various  states  and  these  were  driving 
vsuch  bargains  in  matters  of  trade  and  making  such  trade 
agreements,  if  not  treaties,  that  the  last  state  was  likely  to  be 
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worse  than  the  first.  A\'ashington  and  a  small  number  of 
astute  leaders  brought  about  the  present  national  government 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  country  to  remain  isolated.  And 
later  in  1793,  when  England  and  France  fell  upon  each  other 
once  again,  the  mere  fact  of  a  war  in  Europe  all  but  defeated 
every  policy  of  Washington's  second  administration.  The 
farewell  address  is  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ties  of 
this  country  with  that  older  Europe  from  which  men  had  en- 
deavored to  separate  themselves.  Americans  should,  as 
Washington  warned,  not  consider  themselves  at  war  simply 
because  the  Europeans  were  at  war.  The  tendency  was  to  con- 
sider war  as  actually  existent  because  France  and  England 
were  fighting. 

Fifteen  years  later,  when  Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power  Jefferson  sought  to  cure  Europe  of  the  disease  of 
militarism  by  boycotting  the  warring  powers.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  embargo  policy  was  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  could  not  keep  out  of  a  European  conflict,  the  moment 
that  conflict  threatened  the  destruction  of  France  or  Britain 
or  Germany.  And  recently  w^e  have  seen  how  impossible  it 
was  for  Wilson  to  maintain  that  neutrality  he  so  eloquently 
proclaimed  in  August  1914.  Americans  were  in  Jefferson's 
day  Europeans :  they  were  in  almost  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions Europeans  in  Wilson's  day.  For  a  moment  Wilson 
thought  we  were  an  isolated  national  state.  He  was  quickly 
undeceived. 

Nor  was  it  different  wuth  Lincoln  when  he  fought  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  British  and  French  sympathy  that  gave  the 
Confederates  so  dangerous  an  advantage  and  helped  them 
long  after  it  might  otherwise  have  seemed  the  part  of  com- 
mon sense  to  surrender.  Trade  with  Great  Britain  came  near 
producing  that  recognition  of  the  South  which  would  have 
made  Lincoln  and  his  whole  career  appear  differently.  A  loan 
of  three;  hundred  millions  of  gold  was  as  important  in  1863 
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as  was  the  victory  of  Gettysburg.  That  loan  was  negotiated 
with  European  capitalists  by  a  former  Southerner  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  Jefferson  Davis's  rise  in  national  politics. 
Without  the  loan  I  doubt  whether  we  should  today  boast  of 
that  national  existence  of  which  we  sometimes  talk  too  com- 
placently. And  surely  it  was  the  purchase  by  Englishmen  dur- 
ing the  war  of  hundreds  of  milHons  of  dollars'  worth  of  grain 
that  saved  American  finance.  Europe  and  America  have  never 
been  able,  for  any  long  period  of  time,  to  dissociate  themselves. 
All  the  time  there  have  been  ties  too  strong  for  any  president 
or  any  political  party  to  sever. 

President  Lowell  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  only 
semblance  of  isolation  we  have  ever  enjoyed  was  that  appear- 
ance which  followed  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  all  Ameri- 
cans endeavored  to  hate  both  France  and  England  because  they 
had  both  lent  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South.  But  the  fact  of 
dislike  of  the  two  western  nations  of  Europe  only  served  to 
produce  a  foolish  love  of  Germany,  imperial  Germany  at  that, 
which  had  not  till  then  been  so  closely  bound  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  Grant  and  Sherman 
and  Sheridan  loved  Germany  and  Bismarck,  praised  the  Ger- 
man thoroughness  and  especially  the  German  militarism  which 
was  a  little,  later  to  bring  about  that  very  return  of  American 
affection  for  France  and  England.  One  only  needs  to  read 
what  American  diplomats,  Hke  John  Bigelow,  one  of  the  finest 
souls  of  that  whole  time,  said  about  Germany  to  see  what  I 
mean  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  Americans  to  divorce 
themselves  from  the  culture  from  which  they  sprang. 

What  caused  Lowell  to  say  there  had  been  a  short 
period  of  American  isolation  was  the  fact  that  our  fathers, 
after  fighting  themselves  to  a  dead  standstill  against  each  other 
and  spilling  the  best  blood  of  both  sections,  were  engaged 
feverishly  in  developing  the  West,  the  mines  of  the  Rockies, 
and  building  of  railways.  For  a  time  Americans  travelled  on 
their  own  dangerous  railways,  not  upon  ships  as  before,  losing 
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as  many  lives  each  year  in  the  process  as  would  be  lost  in  a 
great  battle.  But  Lowell  does  not  point  out  that  the  money 
with  which  Jay  Cooke  tried  to  build  his  Northern  Pacific  or 
Henry  Villard  brought  the  same  undertaking  to  a  successful 
issue  was  European  money,  borrowed  in  Frankfort,  in  Amster- 
dam and  elsewhere. 

Americans  built  their  high  tariff  walls  to  hold  back  for  a 
time  that  European  competition  which  they  feared.  But  keep- 
ing goods  out  only  meant  the  investment  of  money  here  rather 
than  at  its  place  of  origin.  European  capital  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  tariff  wall  had  great  gates  in  it 
through  which  a  million  Europeans  were  enticed  each  year,  ac- 
tually persuaded  to  abandon  their  trades  and  employers  at 
home  for  the  supposedly  better  life  growing  up  in  the  so- 
called  isolation.  Did  not  American  railroad  managers  and 
American  industrial  masters  actually  send  agents  to  Europe 
to  entice  laborers  away  ? 

The  tariff  wall  did  not  isolate.  It  brought  Europe  to 
America  and  gave  it  that  very  power  with  which  she  a  gener- 
ation later  returned  to  decide  the  greatest  conflict  that  ever 
waged  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  now  that  the  credit 
and  debit  sides  of  the  great  economic  books  of  Western  civili- 
zation are  reversed,  we  are  about  to  lower  our  tariff  wall  in 
order  to  get  more  goods  out  and  over  to  Europe,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  up  our  immigration  wall  to  prevent  so  many  of 
their  workers  from  coming  into  our  so-called  isolated  world. 
Is  not  human  history  strange?  For  many  decades  Europe 
tried  to  maintain  a  free  trade  policy  in  order  to  trade  the  more 
freely  with  us,  tried  to  prevent  emigration  in  order  to  keep  her 
labor  at  home,  while  we  set  up  a  wall  to  keep  goods  out  but  to 
let  men  in.  A  great  American  leader  said  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  that  the  North  was  willing  to  allow  only  one  kind 
of  freedom,  freedom  of  trade  in  men! 

Thus  the  further  one  peers  into  our  history,  the  more 
clear  the  truth  becomes,  namely  the  truth  that  Americans  have 
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never  been  able  to  isolate  themselves,  although  the  semblance 
of  isolation  following  the  war  between  the  states  misled  many 
simple  minds  into  that  belief.  Able  as  President  Wilson  was, 
versed  in  history  as  he  certainly  was,  he  was  for  a  time  either 
under  a  delusion  on  this  subject  or  else  he  felt  compelled  to 
defer  to  the  delusion. 

But  the  great  war  quickly  released  his  mind.  Invest- 
ments, racial  ties  and  national  hatreds  brought  about  a  state 
of  things  within  a  year  after  August  1914  that  must  have 
opened  any  mind  not  bound  fast  by  prejudice  or  by  congenital 
want  of  insight.  Even  if  these  more  patent  ties  of  the  new  to 
the  old  world  had  not  sufficed,  the  existence  of  cables,  of  great 
shipping  systems,  of  wireless  communications,  of  mutually  de- 
pendent markets  must  have  compelled  open-minded  men  to  see 
what  the  world  was  like.  Wilson,  therefore,  intervened  in 
European  affairs  only  a  little  more  radically  than  Jefferson  had 
done.  He  determined  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  just  as 
European  gold  and  European  attitudes  determined  the  dur- 
ation and  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War. 

What  the  President  did  that  was  still  more  American  was 
to  condition  his  intervention  upon  the  acceptance  of  certain 
old  American  ideals,  which  so  many  Americans  had  forgotten 
that  they  thought  him  a  dangerous  leader,  namely  the  ideal  of 
self-determination  of  peoples,  freedom  of  trade,  free  speech 
and  a  more  general  acceptance  of  democracy  in  government. 
The  fourteen  points  might  have  been  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  most  of  them  were  formulated  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Free  trade  was  the  first  principle  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Self-determination  was  the  essence  of  that  first  struggle  of  the 
colonists  with  the  mother  country.  Equality  among  men  was 
not  only  the  corner  stone  of  the  Revolution;  it  was  the  first 
article  of  Lincoln's  faith,  as  he  declared  more  than  once  and 
especially  when  he  put  forth  the  idea  that  no  man  should  own 
more  than  a  home  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

What  made  Wilson  the  American  of  tradition,  the  first 
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great  democrat  since  Lincoln,  was  the  perfect  faithfulness 
with  which  he  reproduced  all  those  great  ideals  which  were 
put  forth  in  1776,  put  forth  in  matchless  phrasing  by  Tom 
Paine,  whom  Americans  of  good  station  now  affect  not  to 
recognize  as  American.  Saturated  with  the  history  of  his 
country,  Wilson  restated  without  study  all  those  ideals  which 
made  the  American  of  earlier  days  heroic.  Moreover,  he 
wished  to  carry  this  Americanism  to  Europe  as  Paul  Jones 
and  Franklin  did.  Like  Franklin,  he  was  the  "rage"  in  Paris 
for  a  season ;  he  was  the  terror  of  autocrats  and  the  worst  sort 
of  a  nightmare  for  those  semi-autocrats  who  only  required  the 
undoing  of  the  Kaiser  to  assume  their  true  roles. 

There  has  been  a  great  and  a  purposed  misunderstanding 
of  Wilson.  He  was  the  truest  of  Americans  during  those 
great  days  when  he  preached  to  all  the  world ;  he  never  ceased 
to  be  true  to  American  tradition.  When  he  was  ill,  the  object 
of  oaths  and  political  brick-bats,  things  were  done  in  his  name 
which  were  un-American.  For  that  History  will  hardly  hold 
him  accountable.  So  true  was  he  to  the  best  that  our  fathers 
fought  for  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  his  successor  to 
win  support  without  following  in  Wilson's  footsteps.  It  is  the 
Tjhysical  man  that  departs;  the  ideal  and  thought  remain  for 
the  centuries. 

WILSON'S  THEORY  OF  THE  RELATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

By  Thomas  H.  Rded 

The  recent  struggle  between  President  and  Senate  over 
the  peace  treaty  has  aroused  unprecedented  popular  interest  in, 
what  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  free 
government,  the  relation  of  executive  to  legislature.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Wilson  was  apparently 
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undisputed  master  of  American  policy,  all  but  arbiter  of  the 
world's  destiny,  the  most  idolized  of  men.  Two  years  later  he 
left  the  White  House  a  broken  and  defeated  old  man.  The 
catastrophe  of  his  career  has  been  so  striking,  its  tragedy  so 
poignant  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  even  the  dullest  oaf.  The 
poetically  minded  may  see  in  it  but  a  wax-winged  mortal 
flying  too  near  the  sun,  but  practical  men  inevitably  seek  a  more 
material  and  detailed  explanation  of  the  fall. 

There  is  a  natural  inclination  to  look  for  that  explanation 
in  Mr.  Wilson  himself.  It  seems  to  most  people  impossible 
that  a  man  could  fall  so  far,  except  through  his  own  fault  or 
weakness.  There  are  a  number  of  such  faults  often  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Wilson  in  current  discussion,  such  as  partisanship, 
aloofness,  lack  of  tact,  and  arbitrariness.  These  are  tempting- 
short  cuts  to  explanation — ready-made  justifications  for  oppo- 
sition. They  do  not,  however,  satisfy  the  serious  student  of 
politics.  If  Mr.  Wilson  possesses  these  defects,  they  have  doubt- 
less been  a  long  time  developing.  They  did  not  prevent  his  rise 
to  power,  nor  his  absolute  dominance  of  the  government  for  six 
years.  It  is  unfair  to  assume  that  alone  they  account  for  the 
disastrous  outcome  of  his  battle  with  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  his  defeat  was  due  to  the  collapse 
of  his  physical  powers.  The  triumph  of  his  opponents  came 
when  he  could  not  longer  raise  his  hand  to  strike.  It  would 
have  come,  however,  quite  as  surely  had  he  still  been  one  of 
those  "wise  and  prudent  athletes"  from  whom  he  once  sug- 
gested^ presidents  should  be  chosen.  It  was  after  all  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  play  of  our  party  system  upon  the  checks 
and  balances  of  our  constitution. 

We  have  rather  lost  sight  of  Woodrow  Wilson  the  politi- 
cal scientist  in  the  smoke  of  conflict  which  has  enveloped 
Woodrow  Wilson  the  president.  It  may  safely  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  no  student  of  American  institutions  has  written  with 

1  Conatltuttonal   Government   In   the   United   States,    p.    80. 
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so  much  of  incisive  criticism  and  constructive  suggestion  on 
the  relation  of  President  and  Congress,  as  has  Woodrow 
Wilson.  His  first  fame  was  won  by  a  brilliant  volume,  "Con- 
gressional Government*"  written  in  1884  in  which  he  analyzed 
the  then  existing  relation  of  executive  and  legislature.  His 
maturer  judgment,  modified  by  the  governmental  changes  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  expressed  in  the  Blumenthal  lectures 
at  Columbia  in  1907.^  It  will  be  interesting  to  let  Mr.  Wilson, 
himself,  lead  our  thought  toward  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
cent political  cataclysm. 

The  early  eighties  when  Mr.  Wilson,  then  a  graduate 
student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  formulating  his 
ideas  of  President  and  Congress,  saw  the  Presidency  at  a  low 
ebb  of  power  and  authority.  Except  for  the  interlude  of 
Lincoln's  administration  there  had  not  been  a  really  masterful 
president  since  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Lincoln's  influence  was 
easily  explicable  on  the  single  ground  of  war  necessity.  The 
humiliation  of  Andrew  Johnson  was  still  fresh  in  every  mind 
and  the  impressive  personality  of  Grover  Cleveland  had  not 
yet  been  felt  in  national  affairs.  This  was  the  period  of  James 
Bryce's  travels  in  America  and  his  chapter  "Why  Great  Men 
are  Not  Elected  President"  effectively  sums  up  his  expert  and 
impartial  observations.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
youthful  Wilson  found  Congress  to  be  a  central  and  pre- 
dominant power  of  the  system."*  His  analysis  of  that  body 
disclosed  that  Congress  not  only  lacked  leadership — this  was 
before  the  Speaker  had  won  and  lost  his  overwhelming  weight 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — but  that  its  powers  were  really 
exercised  by  a  large  number  of  really  irresponsible  committees. 
He  found  too  that  in  spite  of  the  inquisitorial  activities  of  these 
committees  there  was  no  effective  control  of  the  executive  de- 
partments except  in  so  far  as  their  powers  were  specifically 

2  Conjrressional    GoTemment,    A   Studv   in    American    Politics,    Boston,    Houghton,    HitFIin    and 
Company,    1885. 

3  flonstltntlonal    Government    in    the    United    States,    New    York,    Columbia    Universitv    Press, 
1908. 

4  Congressional    Goremment — Preface,    p.    V. 
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limited  by  law.  The  relation  of  the  President  to  Congress  he 
reported  to  be  formal  and  unsatisfactory  at  best  and  much  of 
the  time  one  of  absolute  hostility. 

"Power,"  he  said,  "and  strict  accountability  for  its  use  are 

the  essential  constituents  of  good  government The 

best  rulers  are  always  those  to  whom  great  power  is  intrusted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  feel  that  they  will  surely  be 
abundantly  honored  and  recompensed  for  a  just  and  patriotic 
tise  of  it,  and  to  make  them  know  that  nothing  can  shield  them 
from  full  retribution  for  every  abuse  of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifestly  a  radical  defect  in  our  federal  system  that  it  parcels 

out  power  and  confuses  responsibility  as  it  does The 

literary  theory'  of  checks  and  balances  is  simply  a  consistent 
account  of  what  our  constitution  makers  tried  to  do ;  and  those 
checks  and  balances  have  proved  mischievous  just  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  as 
realities.'" 

The  nature  of  the  repository  of  this  power  and  responsi- 
bility which  he  had  in  mind  was  a  "strong  party  administra- 
tion, by  which  the  energy  of  the  State  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  well-recognized  political  organization,  which 
is  by  reason  of  its  power  saddled  with  all  responsibility."  This 
not  being  continuously  possible  under  our  system  he  deeply 
deplores  our  exclusion  from  "real  party  government  such  as 
we  desire,  and  such  as  it  is  unquestionably  desirable  to  set  up 
in  every  system  like  ours.""  Believing  that  "legislation  is  the 
originating  force",  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  impressed  with 
the  great  and  growing  power  of  Congress  he  was  inevitably 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  way  of  escape  was  offered  except 
by  making  the  executive  responsible  to  the  legislature.  Writing 
a  few  years  later  under  the  influence  of  the  same  convictions 
he  declared  that  the  necessary  constitutional  changes  would 
not  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  of  "ministe- 

."5  Confrn'RHional    Ooromment,    pp.    284-280. 
6  CoDi;n>8iilonaI    fJoremment,    p.    287. 
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rial  responsibility/  Failing  this  he  counseled  at  least  the 
establishment  of  a  single  committee  in  each  house  to  prepare 
and  initiate  legislation.* 

There  is  no  more  obvious  fact  in  the  field  of  politics  than 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  presi- 
dential office  during  the  last  generation.  The  office  Mr.  Wilson 
saw  as  a  young  man  and  that  which  in  the  fullness  of  his  years 
he  was  called  upon  to  hold  were  very  different  things.  It  is 
not  essential  to  our  present  purpose  to  seek  the  cause  of  this 
rapid  development.  It  is  enough  that  it  took  place  and  that  Mr. 
Wilson,  now  President  of  Princeton,  and  an  observant  student 
of  the  theory  of  politics  was  aware  of  the  change.  In  the 
Blumenthal  Lectures  at  Columbia  in  1907  we  find  him  still 
scornful  of  the  check  and  balance  theory  of  government.  "The 
trouble  with  the  theory",  he  said  "is  that  government  is  not  a 
machine  but  a  living  thing.  .  .  .  No  living  thing  can  have  its 
organs  offset  against  each  other  as  checks  and  live.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  successful  Government  without  leadership  or 
without  the  intimate,  almost  instinctive,  coordination  of  the 
organs  of  life  and  action."  The  "central  and  predominant 
power,"  the  "originating  force,"  however,  was  no  longer 
Congress  but  the  President.  This  did  not  mark  a  change  in 
Wilsonian  theory.  It  is  merely  recognition  of  an  altered  fact. 
The  President  simply  had  "become  the  leader  of  his  party  and 
the  guide  of  the  Nation  in  pohtical  purpose,  and  therefore  in 
legal  action."'"  It  is  mere  consistency  which  led  Mr.  Wilson 
to  find  his  "integrating"  principle  in  the  executive. 

Mr.  Wilson  continued  to  give  full  emphasis  to  the  place 
of  party  in  this  new  process  of  integration.  He  represented 
the  President  as  primarily  a  party  leader.  Not  but  that  a 
President  "can  dominate  his  party  by  being  spokesman  for  the 
real  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the  country.    If  he  rightly  in- 

7  Government   nnder  the  Constitution,    In    An   old   Master   and   Other  Political   Essays,    N     Y  , 
Cluirles   Scrlbner's   Sons,    1893,   p.    178. 

8  Same,   pp.    176,   180-1. 

9  Constitntlonal    GoTemment   In   the    United    States,    pp.    56-57. 
10  Same,   p.    60. 
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terpret  the  national  thought  and  boldly  insist  upon  it,  he  is  irre- 
sistible ;  and  the  country  never  feels  the  zest  of  faction  so  much 
as  when  its  President  is  of  such  insight  and  calibre."^^  Never- 
theless Wilson  held  that  he  had  "no  means  of  compelling  Con- 
gress except  through  public  opinion'""  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  lectures  to  indicate  that  he  had  not  lost  the 
realization  of  what  might  happen  when  that  opinion  definitely 
had  expressed  itself  in  a  hostile  Congressional  majority. 

Believing  then  in  the  necessity  of  harmonious  action  as 
between  executive  and  legislature,  in  the  dire  results  of  lack  of 
leadership,  in  the  fact  of  the  president's  opportunity  to  lead,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  what  Mr.  Wilson,  once  President, 
would  feel  his  duty  to  be.  His  whole  administration  was  a 
consistent  and  for  six  years  a  successful  effort  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gation of  leadership.  During  that  period  Congress  faithfully 
followed  the  Wilson  program.  His  party  bowed  before  him 
and  its  representatives  in  Congress  registered  their  approval 
of  his  policies  with  some  private  grumbling  but  with  not  even 
an  approximation  of  open  rebellion.  "He  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  real  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the  country"  and  Con- 
gress heeded  this  thrilling  voice. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  however,  the  Democratic  party  suf- 
fered a  political  check.  The  weight  of  criticism  which  the  con- 
duct of  war  is  sure  to  bring  upon  an  administration  had  begun 
to  fall  with  telling  effect  upon  them.  With  what  we  may  rec- 
ognize as  characteristic  and  consistent — perhaps  far-sighted 
— recognition  of  the  place  of  parties  in  our  system  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  fail  to  thoroughly  identify  himself  with  his  party.  The 
result  was  small  but  bitter  Republican  majorities  in  both 
houses.  The  rest  is  a  story  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
The  President's  program  no  longer  found  willing  supporters 
Ijut  surly  opponents  convinced  of  their  possession  of  a  popular 
mandate  to  resist  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  appeal  to  the  people 
in  which  he  realized  lay  his  only  means  of  compelling  Con- 

11  CoiiBtltutlonal   Oovcrnment,    p.    68. 

12  Conntltutlonel   Government,    p.    71. 
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gress,  he  was  suddenly  struck  dumb.  Strangely  enough  it  was 
at  the  point  where  he  counted  the  President  strongest  that  he 
met  defeat.  He  said  at  Columbia,  "The  President  cannot  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  but  he  may  guide  every  step  of  diplomacy,  and  to  guide 
diplomacy  is  to  determine  what  treaties  must  be  made,  if  the 
faith  and  prestige  of  the  government  are  to  be  maintained." 
At  this  point  alone  he  failed  to  realize  the  intensity  of  party 
heat. 

Our  system  of  checks  and  balances  has  at  last  worked  it- 
self out  to  this:  presidential  supremacy  modified  by  periods 
of  deadlock.  For  six  years  we  experienced  an  elective  dicta- 
torship— for  two  years  we  stand  still.  Against  a  hostile  party 
majority  in  Congress  there  is  no  appeal  save  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. As  Mr.  Wilson  himself  very  wisely  observed  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  "When  Congress  was  in  earnest  in  pushing 
views  not  shared  by  the  President,  our  executives  have  either 
been  overwhelmed  as  Johnson  was,  or  have  to  decline  upon 
much  humbler  services.  Their  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  as  likely  to  be  disapproved  as  approved:  their 
budgets  are  cut  down  like  a  younger  son's  portion;  their  ap- 
pointments are  censured  and  their  administrations  criticized 
without  chance  for  a  counter  hearing.'"^  If  Mr.  Wilson  were 
again  to  attempt  to  state  his  conclusions  as  to  executive  and 
legislative  relations  would  he  not,  while  justifying  his  use  of 
the  office  of  President  as  the  only  immediately  available  alter- 
native to  confusion,  still  counsel  some  form  of  cabinet  govern- 
ment? How  much  happier  for  him  if  with  the  confidence  of 
the  Senate  majority  lost  he  might  have  retired  to  the  front  op- 
position bench.  How  much  better  for  the  country  if  the  Re- 
publican party  might  have  been  obliged  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  negotiation  of  peace.  Their  work  would  have 
been  perhaps  not  better  or  even  dififerent  than  Wilson's  but 
surely  much  more  constructive  than  have  been  the  results  of 
their  irresponsible  opposition. 

13  Au  Old  Master,  p.   162.     Witness  the  fate  of  Wilsons  last  recess  appointments. 


WOODROW  WILSON  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  1913-1921 

By  Edgar  E.  Robinson 

When  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1910  nominees  of 
the  Democratic  party  were  elected  in  sufficient  number  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  hope  was  revived  among  all  those  who 
had  long  anticipated  the  time  when  the  Democratic  party  would 
be  in  a  position  to  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. Various  elements  shared  in  this  hope.  There  were 
those  who  still  acknowledged  William  Jennings  Bryan  as 
leader,  and  who  anticipated  the  nomination  in  1912  of  a  can- 
didate who  would  voice  the  aspirations  of  this  leader  of  pioneer 
Democracy.  And  there  were  those  who  had  never  been  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Bryan  leadership,  refusing  to  call  it  Democratic, 
and  who  except  for  a  brief  essay  at  party  control  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1904,  had  not  seen  in  twenty-five  years  as  ex- 
cellent an  opportunity  for  bringing  a  "true"  Democrat  to  the 
Presidency.  And  of  course  there  were  the  party  supporters 
in  city  precinct  and  rural  district  whose  habitual  Democracy 
had  never  wavered  and  who  saw  in  the  control  of  the  national 
government  a  widening  of  the  opportunities  for  caretakers  of 
the  party  machine.  Finally  there  were  the  leaders  of  the  party 
membership  in  the  Senate  and  House,  some  of  whom  had  been 
since  1895  the  helpless  critics  of  a  dominant  and  audacious 
majority,  and  all  of  whom  anticipated  full  legislative  power 
with  the  peculiar  zest  born  of  a  considerable  period  of  obliga- 
tory inaction. 

But  none  of  these  elements  won  the  day  in  the  party  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  in  1912,  for  the  nomination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  marked  the  certainty  of  an  abrupt  break  in  the  contin- 
uity of  party  leadership.     Not  only  was  the  nominee  a  new- 
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comer  to  party  councils,  but  also  the  character  of  his  immediate 
support  seemed  to  promise  changes  in  the  party  organization. 
Here  was  a  result  none  of  the  elements  quite  relished,  and  no 
out-standing  leader,  save  Bryan  perhaps,  could  feel  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  had  had  any  part  in  the  new  turn  in  party  ac- 
tivity. In  the  campaign  that  followed  the  group  of  inexperi- 
enced Democrats,  who  had  in  primaries  and  in  the  convention 
furnished  much  of  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  which  character- 
ized the  Wilson  candidacy,  naturally  had  a  large  part.  The 
certainty  of  success,  insured  by  the  serious  division  of  the 
Republican  vote,  gave  added  interest  to  the  activities  of  the 
nominee  and  those  men  who  came  to  constitute  the  national 
party  organization  in  the  autumn  of  1912.  Those  who  had 
observed  with  understanding  the  assured  accuracy  with  which 
Wilson  had  led  the  Democratic  party  organization  in  New  Jer- 
sey realized  that  in  event  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  he 
would  assume  with  studied  determination  the  role  of  actual 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States. 

How  impressive  was  this  change  in  Democratic  councils 
may  be  realized  best  by  remarking  that  had  Wilson  been  de- 
feated in  1912,  he  would  certainly  have  been  accorded  no  place 
in  the  party  organization ;  he  would  have  been  out  of  it,  as  he 
had  never  been  a  part  of  it.  His  position  has  no  greater  con- 
trast than  in  that  of  the  man  whom  he  called  to  act  as  his 
Secretary  of  State.  After  seizing  the  party  leadership  in  the 
convention  of  1896,  Bryan  had  never  willingly  relinquished  it. 
Defeat  at  the  polls  in  1896  did  not  take  it  from  him,  and  in 
spite  of  a  second  defeat  in  1900,  he  fought  to  retain  it  and 
nearly  did  so  in  the  party  convention  of  1904.  He  resumed 
complete  control  in  1908  and  although  ignored  in  party  councils 
for  some  time  after  a  third  defeat,  he  was  able  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1912  to  wield  a  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  determining, 
influence.  It  was  not  until  1920  that  the  party  organization 
finally  and  completely  ignored  him.  As  for  Wilson  he  was 
imable  to  secure  as  great  a  popular  vote  in  1912  as  Bryan  had 
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in  1908,  but  due  to  the  division  of  the  RepubHcan  vote  between 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  he  secured  a  great  majority  in  the  electoral 
college.  Prepared  by  special  study  of  government  and  of 
party  as  no  predecessor  in  the  Presidency ;  skillful  to  a  fault  in 
the  ease  with  which  he  anticipated  others  in  political  thought 
and  masterly  in  his  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  and  the 
limits  of  party  government;  he  came  to  take  up  his  task  in 
Washington  with  that  curious  mixture  of  humility  and  auda- 
city that  frequently  marks  the  leader  of  men  who  has  long 
waited  his  great  opportunity. 

He  assumed  command  at  once.  There  was  declaration 
of  independence  in  his  utterance,  "I  am  not  the  servant  of  the 
Democratic  party,"  and  declaration  of  determination  in  the 
statement,  "I  am  the  servant  of  the  people  acting  through  the 
Democratic  party."  The  control  of  a  party  organization  and 
the  will  to  legislate  "the  purpose  of  the  people"  gave  Wilson 
the  success  that  he  achieved  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
his  administration.  With  the  use  of  party  majorities  he 
caused  to  be  enacted  an  imposing  array  of  legislation,  properly 
termed  a  party  program,  for  it  became  law,  not  because  of  the 
wide-spread  progressive  sympathy  with  parts  of  it  or  the  sup- 
port of  it  by  independents  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  but 
because  the  Democratic  organization  responded  easily  and  on 
the  whole  willingly  to  the  direction  of  its  leader.  This  party 
organization  made  a  special  effort  to  obtain  from  the  electorate 
a  favorable  verdict  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1914,  but 
only  because  of  the  continued  division  of  the  normal  vote  for 
Republican  candidates  were  the  Democrats  able  to  obtain  ma- 
jorities in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  that  met  in  1915. 

By  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  this  Congress  the  Dem- 
ocratic organization,  as  led  by  the  President  and  his  imme- 
diate advisors,  had  taken  its  basic  position  upon  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  European  War.  This  position  was  not 
willingly  accepted  by  all  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress,  as  in  earlier  months  neither  the  President's  policy 
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toward  Mexico  nor  his  recommendation  as  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Panama  Tolls  Act  had  been  pleasing  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  leaders  of  the  party.  There  were  numerous  skirm- 
ishes which  gave  delight  to  the  opposition,  and  finally  there 
ensued  a  fight  for  control,  lasting  several  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  insurgents  were  chastened  but  not  subdued. 
Previous  to  this  Bryan  had  left  the  Cabinet.  The  party  con- 
vention of  1916  by  its  declaration  of  principles  and  its  accept- 
ance of  the  leadership  of  the  President  gave  final  and  eloquent 
testimony  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  revolution  that  had 
been  accomplished.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance  in  September 
the  President  boldly  assumed  an  aggressive  tone  in  defense  of 
the  record  of  the  Democratic  party.  Through  a  well  ordered 
and  enthusiastic  national  committee  the  appeal  of  the  party 
was  effectively  presented  to  the  country. 

In  re-electing  the  President  and  returning  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  both  House  and  Senate  the  electorate  seemed  at  last 
to  accept  Democratic  rule.  But  there  were  several  factors  that 
seemed  to  deny  this  conclusion.  The  opposition  party  had 
with  great  difficulty  secured  a  fair  cohesion  in  its  convention, 
and  the  activities  of  the  national  committee  soon  displayed  a 
divided  council.  Inept  as  the  candidate  proved  in  dealing  with 
this  situation,  there  was  an  even  greater  weakness  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  candidate  himself,  well  expressed  by  a  leading 
Republican  when  he  said,  after  the  result  was  known,  that  the 
Republican  campaign  had  been,  after  all,  a  weak  echo  of  that 
of  the  Democrats.  Despite  these  conditions  the  Republican 
ticket  was  victorious  in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  the  vote 
well  expressing  the  aversion  to  the  rule  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  populous  areas  of  the  country.  Only  by  carrying- 
Ohio  and  New  Hampshire  and  thirteen  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Southern  states,  did  the  Democrats 
win. 

During  the  four  preceding  years  the  Republican  national 
organization  had  been  in  the  doldrums.    No  committee  on  a 
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national  scale  could  be  gotten  together  without  reviving  pain- 
ful memories  of  the  violence  of  the  quarrel  in  1912.  Yet  in 
local  and  state  matters  the  party  leaders  were  acting  together 
as  early  as  1913.  At  no  time  could  it  be  said  that  the  potential 
Democratic  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  a  united  RepubHcan 
party.  The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  brought  upon  the 
Republican  party,  as  it  had  upon  the  Democratic  party,  a  fight 
for  the  control  of  the  organization  of  the  party  over  issues 
that  grew  out  of  that  great  conflict.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  natural  desire  for  a  united  effort  of  the 
party  in  this  time  of  crisis.  It  is  always  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  what  is  the  exact  position  upon  public  questions  of  a 
party  out  of  power.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  judge  its 
views  from  the  utterances  of  well  recognized  leaders  and  from 
the  actions  in  public  office  of  men  known  to  be  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party.  Such  a  test  is  applied  with  difficulty  to 
the  Republican  party  during  this  period  of  exile  from  power. 
It  is  not  helpful  to  cite  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  Republican  program  in  1915,  not  because  in  the 
eyes  of  many  Republicans  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Republican  by 
his  action  in  1912,  but  because  he  was  distinctly  not  a 
member  of  the  Republican  organization  at  that  time.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  action  of  Republicans  in  Congress  reveals 
several  groups.  Republican  platforms  were  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  denunciation  of  the  party  in  power.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  a  prominent  Republican  because  of  his  eminence, 
but  not  a  member  of  the  Republican  organization,  put  forth 
his  reasons  for  opposing  the  re-election  of  Wilson,  but  they 
were  not  reasons  that  made  wide  appeal  to  western  leaders 
of  the  party.  The  defeat  of  Hughes  left  the  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  out  of  sympathy  with  any 
of  the  men  who  had  recently  led  the  party. 

The  dramatic  events  that  accompanied  the  American  en- 
trance into  the  Great  War  showed  vividly  the  apparent  loose- 
ness of  party  ties  in  times  of  crisis.    The  organization  elements 
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in  both  parties  were  for  following  the  President  into  war,  al- 
though they  differed  as  to  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  among 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  bore  the  party  label  there 
were  members  who  did  not  follow  as  the  President  led.  Most 
of  these  individuals  had  never  been  of,  or  close  to,  either  of 
the  national  organizations.  They  represented  sectional,  and  in 
some  cases  personal,  protest.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  in 
the  entrance  into  war  party  lines  were  obliterated  only  to 
appear  when  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  at- 
tempted first  to  share,  and  then  to  take,  the  control  of  the 
government. 

There  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918  a  sharp  fight 
between  the  two  organizations,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  was  still  in  control,  lamed  though  it  was  by 
lack  of  public  confidence  and  by  the  defection  of  certain  prom- 
inent Democratic  leaders.  But  the  Democratic  party  organi- 
zation, responding  as  it  did  to  the  direction  of  President 
Wilson,  kept  control  and  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  Just  be- 
fore the  Armistice  that  organization,  through  the  medium  of 
the  President  himself,  appealed  to  the  electorate  for  a  vote  of 
endorsement.  The  fight  between  the  rival  organizations  had 
reached  a  point  in  the  Congress,  where  it  was  altogether  im- 
possible for  a  satisfactory  government  to  proceed.  With  the 
result  of  these  congressional  elections  of  1918,  favoring  as 
they  did  the  Republican  claims,  the  air  was  only  partially 
cleared,  because  although  by  that  vote  the  Republican  organi- 
zation was  again  found  in  the  control  of  the  Congress,  with  all 
of  the  weight  such  a  verdict  has,  nevertheless  the  President 
was  by  full  term  of  office  in  control  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  until  March  of  1921. 

The  Republican  organization  dominant  as  always  among 
the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Senate  and  controlling 
the  votes  of  practically  all  of  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate, 
was  able  to  thwart  the  program  that  the  President  brought 
back  from  Paris.    This  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  the  RepubHcan  party  representation  in  Congress  was  di- 
vided upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  the  organization  held 
its  control  of  party  even  though  by  a  narrow  margin.  It  set 
about  consummating  its  work  by  the  election  of  a  reliable  ad- 
herent of  the  organization  to  the  Presidency.  It  need  not  be 
asserted  that  it  chose  to  have  one  of  its  own  members.  But 
the  party  organization,  as  early  as  1918,  made  it  clear  that  it 
intended  to  dominate  the  campaign  of  1920.  It  was  able,  as 
the  event  proved,  to  write  the  platform  and  to  name  the  can- 
didate. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1920 
the  Democratic  organization,  having  lost  the  firm  guidance  of 
its  leader  and  weakened  by  its  recent  rejection  by  the  electorate, 
seemed  doomed  to  play  a  minority  part.  Members  of  the 
group  that  had  dominated  for  eight  years  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  take  control  of  the  party  convention  at  San 
l^Vancisco.  Some  of  its  members  made  a  valiant  fight,  but  in 
the  end  the  party  organization  fell  into  the  hands  of  "habitual 
Democrats",  who  represented  local  Democratic  machines,  and 
most  of  whom  had  not  been  close  to  the  record  or  the  purpose 
of  the  party  during  the  preceding  eight  years.  The  candidate 
of  this  organization,  in  spite  of  the  platform  that  by  itself  was 
a  natural  expression  of  Wilson's  conception  of  his  leadership, 
and  in  spite  of  the  support  of  a  considerable  body  of  independ- 
ents, was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  organization  supported,  as  he  was,  by  the  num- 
erous dissatisfied  elements  that  make  up  an  opposition  vote. 

What  then  is  there  to  say  in  conclusion  of  the  outcome  of 
Wilson's  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  ?  Greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  history  of  the  Democratic  organization  and  a 
more  intimate  understanding  of  the  play  of  personal  politics, 
particularly  in  the  Progressive  and  Republican  parties,  would 
aid  in  a  judgment,  but  the  outlines  are  clear  enough.  Wilson 
accepted  the  Democratic  party  as  it  appeared  in  Congress  and 
rejected  it  as  represented  by  powerful  local  machines.    He  gov- 
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erned  through  "Party",  but  it  was  party  in  the  sense  of  a  group 
of  pubhc  officials  bearing  the  party  label,  rather  than  party 
made  up  of  the  members  of  extra-legal  organizations  engaged 
in  pursuit  of  office.  He  expressed  a  possible  distinction  when 
he  said,  succinctly,  "I  have  no  interest  in  the  political  party, 
except  as  an  instrument  of  achievement."  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  recent  Democratic  campaign  and  from  the  status  of 
the  Democratic  party  at  Washington  in  March  of  1921,  we 
might  say  that  the  Democratic  party  appears  very  much  as  it 
did  when  Wilson  became  the  leader.  The  party  includes  a 
considerable  minority  of  the  population,  drawing  largely  from 
the  South,  from  the  strongholds  of  local  Democratic  machines 
in  the  cities  of  the  North,  and  from  areas  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  West  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  voters  who 
still  cling  to  the  party  of  Andrew  Jackson.  After  eight  years 
as  the  instrument  of  government,  the  party  resumes  a  role 
made  familiar  by  long  experience.  And  the  Reoublican  party, 
a  coalition  of  many  factions  and  numerous  leaders,  essays  the 
task  that  proved  its  undoing  twelve  years  ago. 
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Albany :  The  Crisis  in  Government.  The  History  of  the  suspension, 
trial  and  expulsion  from  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1920  of  the 
Five  Socialist  Assemblymen  by  their  political  opponents.  By  Louis 
Waldman.    Boni  and  Liveright. 

This  volume  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  expulsion  by  one  of 
the  expelled  assemblymen.  It  gives  a  rather  full  account  of  one  side  of 
"The  Crisis"  but  does  not  state  with  equal  fullness  the  side  of  those 
responsible  for  the  expulsion.  The  writer  probably  intends  no  unfair- 
ness, but  he  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  own 
cause  and  the  weakness  of  the  other  side  that  he  seems  to  underestimate 
the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  his  opponents  and  undervalue  the  merits  of 
their  claims;  for  instance,  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  set 
forth  in  81  typewritten  pages  and  summarized  in  the  book  in  half  a  page. 

When  the  Legislature  of  New  York  assembled  on  January  7,  1920, 
five  Socialist  assemblymen  who  had  been  duly  elected  in  the  preceding 
November  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  Legislature  and  answered 
the  roll  call  of  the  House.  Shortly  after  the  election  of  a  speaker,  in 
which  proceeding  the  Socialists  cast  their  votes  for  one  of  their  party 
members,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  Governor's  message,  the  newly 
elected  Speaker,  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  directed  the  Sergeant-at-arms 
to  present  before  the  bar  the  five  Socialist  members.  Speaker 
Thompson  charged  that  they  had  been  elected  on  a  platform  that  was 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state ;  that  the  Socialist  Party  was 
not  in  reality  a  political  party  but  consisted  of  a  membership  admitting 
to  its  ranks  aliens,  enemy  aliens,  and  minors;  that  the  assemblymen 
before  the  bar  were  bound  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  this  party;  that 
their  party  was  opposed  to  all  war,  except  the  class  war;  that 
it  had  declared  for  solidarity  in  interest  with  the  revolutionary-  workers 
of  Germany  and  Russia  and  had  endorsed  the  Red  Army  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  leader  of  the  RepubUcan  majority  was  then  recognized  and 
offered  resolutions  the  purport  of  which  temporarily  denied  seats  to 
the  five  members  until  their  eligibility  and  fitness  to  serve  had  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  "to  be  hereafter  appointed." 
After  some  parliamentary  sparring  the  roll  was  called  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  and  they  were  carried  by  a  vote  of  140  to  6. 

This  startling  and  unusual  procedure  brought  to  Speaker  Sweet  a 
'  rather  long  letter  of  protest  from  Ex-Justice  Charles  E.   Hughes  in 
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which  he  declared,  "I  count  it  a  most  serious  mistake  to  proceed  not 
against  individuals  charged  with  violation  of  law  but  against  masses 
of  our  citizens  combined  for  political  action,  by  denying  them  the  only 
resource  of  peaceful  government — that  is,  action  by  the  ballot  box  and 
through  duly  elected  representatives  in  legislative  bodies.  The  issue 
to  my  mind  is  very  clear.  I  speak  as  one  utterly  opposed  to  socialism 
and  in  entire  sympathy  with  every  effort  to  put  down  violence  and 
crime.  But  it  is  because  I  am  solicitous  to  maintain  the  peaceful  pro- 
cesses essential  to  democracy  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  Socialists  as 
well  as  Republicans  and  Democrats  enjoy  their  political  rights.  Noth- 
ing in  my  judgment  is  a  more  serious  mistake  at  this  critical  time  than 
to  deprive  Socialists  or  radicals  of  their  opportunities  for  peaceful 
discussion  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  the  Reds  are  right  and  that 
violence  and  revolution  are  the  only  available  means  at  their  command." 
Speaker  Sweet  in  a  public  reply  maintained  that  the  question  whether 
these  members  were  representatives  of  an  organization  which  advo- 
cated methods  and  employed  tactics  designed  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  our  form  of  government  was  one  fit  to  be  inquired  into  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  and  that  if  the  accused  members 
were  bound  to  be  in  sjTnpathy  with  these  alleged  aims  their  exclusion 
from  the  Legislature  was  justifiable.  The  scene  then  shifted  tempor- 
arily to  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York  City,  where  after  a  long 
and  bitter  debate  the  suspension  of  the  Socialist  members  was  con- 
demned by  resolution  and  a  committee  of  eminent  lawyers  headed  by 
Mr.  Hughes  was  instructed  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  and  take 
such  action  as  in  their  judgment  was  necessary  "to  safeguard  and 
protect  the  principles  of  representative  government."  In  due  time  the 
Judiciar}^  Committee  of  the  House  was  appointed  and  the  hearing 
began.  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  associates  appeared  before  them.  They 
stated  they  did  not  appear  in  defense  of  the  assembl^^nen  but  in  the 
interest  of  "sound  constitutional  practice;"  but  they  were  denied  a 
hearing  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judician.-  Committee  on  the  ground 
that  they  v/ere  not  representatives  of  "the  real  parties"  who  were  the 
subjects  of  this  inquiry.  Justice  Hughes  then  began  to  distribute  a 
brief  containing  the  views  of  the  Bar  Association  Committee,  This 
action  led  to  a  protest  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  ordered  the  distribution  stopped  on  the  ground  that  it  was  creating 
confusion.  The  Bar  Committee  thereupon  retired.  Two  paragraphs 
of  the  brief  are  worthy  of  quotation.  They  read:  "That  it  is  the 
essence  of  representative  government  that  no  member  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  Legislature  or  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  his  seat  merely 
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because  of  political  opinions,  or  affiliation  with  a  political  party,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proved  violation  of  law  on  his  part  or  of  misconduct  as 

a  member  of  the  Legislature; that  it  is  of  the  essence 

of  the  institutions  of  liberty  that  it  be  recognized  that  guilt  is  personal 
and  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  holding  of  opinion  or  to  the  mere  intent 
in  absence  of  overt  acts;  that  a  member  elected  to  the  Assembly  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  of  innocence;  and  that  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  duly  elected,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  constitution  cannot  prop- 
erly be  expelled  or  denied  the  privileges  of  his  seat  except  upon  charges 
duly  laid  and  upon  proof  duly  taken  of  personal  misconduct  as  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  commission  by  him  of  some  act 
constituting  a  violation  of  law." 

Chairman  Martin  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  next  read  a  state- 
ment which  in  the  main  was  ah  elaboration  of  the  charges  made  by 
the  Speaker.  In  addition,  however,  the  accused  members  were  charged 
with  having  opposed  every  measure  of  the  Legislature  intended  to 
prosecute  the  world  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  They  were  also 
charged  with  using  the  established  means  for  political  representation 
"to  disguise  and  cover  up  their  true  interest  and  purpose  to  overthrow 
this  government,  peacefully,  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary."  Fur- 
thermore, in  spite  of  their  oaths  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York  they  were  "engaged  in  a  well  ordered  conspiracy  to 
subvert  the  due  administration  of  law  and  to  destroy  the  right  to  hold 
and  own  property  honestly  acquired,  to  weaken  the  family  tie  which, 
they  assert,  is  the  seed  of  capitalism,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
church  and  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
government." 

Mr.  Littleton  for  the  prosecution  amplified  and  added  to  the 
charges.  He  claimed  that  the  Socialists'  objects  were  to  overthrow 
constitutional  government  and  establish  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
that  they  were  the  agents  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  that  in  their 
endeavors  to  carry  out  the  program  there  was  a  division  of  labor,  some 
of  them  writing  books,  others  debating  in  halls,  others  issuing  procla- 
mations and  manifestos,  in  every  case  aiming  at  the  same  ends  but 
being  governed  by  what  the  laws  of  the  country  will  permit  and  in 
every  case  going  as  far  as  the  laws  allow.  In  this  country,  he  said, 
they  have  perverted  the  use  of  the  ballot  and  have  made  it  a  vehicle 
for  bringing  about  the  revolution.  The  other  attorneys  for  the  prose- 
cution presented  the  charges  in  various  forms  but  these  summaries  will 
give  the  substance  of  them. 
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Morris  Hillquit,  for  the  defense,  gave  a  thorough-going  exposition 
of  the  history  and  meaning  of  SociaUsm  and  covered  the  whole  range 
of  the  charges  in  a  masterly  mamier.  About  forty  pages  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  his  "summing  up  for  the  defense."  Mr.  Hillquit  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  the  size  of  his  audience. 
His  address  will  become  one  of  the  classics  of  Socialism. 

Very  early  in  the  trial  he  presented  a  rather  difficult  situation  to 
the  Judiciar}'  Committee.  In  the  session  of  1918  a  similar  investiga- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  chairman,  into  the  eligibility  of  a  Socialist  member,  Louis 
E.  Decker.  Decker  was  charged  with  having  failed  to  register  for  the 
selective  draft,  with  having  falsely  represented  that  he  had  been  ex- 
amined and  discharged  on  account  of  bad  health  while  he  had  not  in 
fact  presented  himself  at  all,  and  with  having  claimed  exemption  from 
the  draft  on  the  ground  of  his  membership  in  the  Legislature  although 
his  term  had  not  yet  begun.  He  was  found  guilty  of  all  these  charges, 
but  the  Judiciar>'  Committee  reported  that  "in  order  to  remove  a 
member  of  the  x\ssembly  from  office  under  the  Constitution  some 
question  involving  the  election  or  returns  is  necessary  before  the 
Assembly  has  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,"  or  "the  person  so  elected 
must  be  entirely  disqualified  under  the  Constitution,  or  by  his  conduct 
in  the  House  must  disqualify  himself."  This  was  substantially  the  view 
expressed  by  Justice  Hughes,  and  Mr,  Hillquit  pressed  it  home.  On 
the  same  reasoning  the  five  members  should  have  been  discharged,  but 
the  present  Judiciary-  Committee  and  the  Assembly  declined  to  foUow 
the  logic  of  the  earlier  session  and  the  five  Socialists  were  expelled  by 
overwhelming  majorities. 

The  "expert"  who  testified  as  to  the  meaning  and  aims  of  Socialism 
was  Peter  W.  Collins,  a  lecturer  hired  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to 
tour  the  country-  for  the  purpose  of  opposing,  or  exposing.  Socialism. 
Hillquit  pointed  out  that  there  were  plenty  of  competent  students  of 
Socialism  in  our  colleges — men  who  did  not  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
Socialism — but  who  could  at  least  give  a  disinterested  understanding 
of  its  teachings.  None  of  them  was  called. 

Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  who  not  many  years  ago  debated  against 
Hillquit  in  one  of  the  popular  magazines  on  the  merits  of  Socialism, 
was  more  far-sighted  than  Mr.  Collins.  In  a  letter  to  Hillquit,  which 
was  introduced  at  the  trial,  he  said  he  saw  quite  clearly  that  if  the 
five  Socialists  were  expelled  "on  the  ground  that  they  belong  to  and 
avow  loyalty  to  an  organization  which  the  autocratic  majority  regards 
as  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  a  bigoted  majority  in  a 
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state — say,  in  Georgia — may  use  the  action  as  a  precedent  to  keep  out 
of  that  body  regularly  elected  members  who  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  there  have  been  majorities  in  the  Legislature  of  more  than 
one  Southern  state  that  have  looked  upon  the  Catholic  Church  exactly 
as  Speaker  Sweet  looks  upon  the  Socialist  Party."  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  South  (Nation,  Nov.  24,  P.  585)  seem  to  indicate  that 
what  Father  Ryan  feared  may  happen  any  day.  Will  Mr.  Collins  then 
get  behind  the  fanaticism  of  Tom  Watson  in  vindication  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  so  valiantly  championed  in  New  York? 

The  questions  involved  are  serious  and  important  and,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  faced  squarely  by  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  country. 
Temporarily  the  issue  has  been  "side-stepped"  by  most  of  us,  but  it 
will  arise  again  in  New  York  and  in  other  states  to  challenge  our 
understanding  of  representative  government.  These  questions  are, 
first,  what,  if  any,  constitutional  rights  does  a  despised  minority  possess? 
And  second,  given  a  minority  deliberately  intent  upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  present  political  and  industrial  society  by  constitutional  political 
means,  what,  if  any,  rights  do  they  possess? 

Most  conservative  believers  in  American  institutions  will  probably 
agree  with  Justice  Hughes,  who  said,  "I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  a  casual  or  flippant  manner.  I  regard  it  as 
a  serious  blow  at  the  standards  of  true  Americanism  and  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity.  Those  who  make  their  patriotism  a  vehicle  for  intoler- 
ance are  very  dangerous  friends  of  our  institutions,"  and  with  Seymour 
Steadman,  who  declared,  "when  a  country  loses  confidence  in  its  people 
rationally  to  come  together  and  discuss  problems  and  abide  by  a 
majority — that  country  is  already  giving  evidence  of  faithlessness  in 
its  own  institutions." 

The  book  in  question,  while  no  doubt  intended  in  part  as  a  piece 
of  Socialistic  propaganda,  does  present  in  addition  a  number  of 
thought-provoking  questions  that  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

—B.  M. 

Moon-Calf.     By  Floyd  Dell.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Moon-Calf  is  a  story  that  most  readers  will  go  through  quickly 
and  to  the  end.  The  Moon-Calf  is  an  interesting  Moon-Calf.  One 
enjoys  discovering  what  a  Moon-Calf  is.  But  although  Mr.  Dell  has 
entered  sufficiently  into  the  mind  of  his  hero  to  keep  him  alive  and 
moving,  Felix  Fay  is  the  only  character  in  the  book  that  lives  and 
moves  with  consistency.  Others,  flashing  into  existence  for  a  page  or 
two,  pass   generally   into    permanent    oblivion.     Adam    Fay,    Felix's 
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father,  makes  one  or  two  brief  but  determined  efforts  to  reassert  him- 
self after  his  picturesque  introduction ;  Tom  Alden,  a  fellow  artist, 
resumes  his  pale  existence  toward  the  end  of  the  book  when  the  plot 
calls  him;  and  Joyce  Tennant,  the  Fifth  Girl — or  the  Sixth,  the  count 
is  unimportant — flares  for  the  last  ninety  pages  with  an  ardency  that 
fulfills  at  the  end  its  promised  self-extinction.  But  that  these  few  are 
plucked  from  the  void  and  allowed  for  a  while  a  sort  of  planetary 
existence,  after  all  matters  little.  Mr.  Dell  is  so  exclusively  occupied 
in  looking  into  his  character  rather  than  in  looking  out  from  it  that  the 
reader  presently  acquiesces  and  puts  all  his  hopes  in  Felix. 

Thus  it  is  that  Moon-Calf  barely  escapes  the  usual  fate  of 
ego-centric  fiction.  The  writer's  vivid  sense  of  personal  experience 
saves  his  Felix  and  his  book.  For  with  the  exception  of  inevitable 
transitions  here  and  there  Mr.  Dell  seems  to  have  drawn  his  hero 
eagerly  and  with  conviction.  The  storj^'s  remoteness  from  its  back- 
groimd,  its  insufficiently  motivated  progression,  its  sudden  unheralded 
plunges  into  intensity  and  out  again  are  less  fatal  than  they  would  be 
if  the  work  were  more  dependent  upon  imaginative  penetration  and 
were  less  an  emotional  autobiography.  The  writer  is  so  certain  of 
the  reactions  of  his  character  that  he  takes  only  a  casual  glance  at 
the  stimuli.    Fortunately,  he  is  certain. 

Felix  Fay  is  born  of  an  unsuccessful  father,  a  disappointed 
mother,  and  a  near-Chicago  background.  By  hj'pothesis  sensitive  and 
introspective,  he  takes  refuge  from  his  environment  in  a  world  made 
up  of  himself  and  his  books,  a  world  in  which  his  performances  are 
errant  and  precocious.  His  reading  is  erratic  but  useful,  his  education 
haphazard  but  progressive.  A  dreamy  boyhood  passes  into  a  dreamy 
adolescence,  and  he  discovers  in  himself  a  poet  before  he  becomes 
actually  conscious  of  an  outer  world.  Then  it  is  that  he  gradually 
grows  aware  of  sex  and  of  ideas;  his  adventures  with  these  fill  the 
latter  half  of  the  book.  In  both  fields  his  attitude  is,  as  one  would 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dell,  rebellious.  But  the  re- 
bellion is  strangely  without  heat  or  conviction.  The  radicalisms  of 
Felix  Fay  are  too  foregone  to  be  emphatic,  his  religious,  moral,  and 
economic  heteredoxy  seeming  almost  tamely  dutiful.  To  the  writer's 
mind  there  are  no  living  options  in  these  matters  and  he  is  unable  to 
evoke  any  significant  inner  conflict  in  their  connection.  Felix's  revo- 
lutionary development  is  so  much  a  matter  of  routine  that  recognition 
is  about  the  only  dramatic  element  to  mark  its  various  phases. 

But  all  this  is  less  disappointing  than  it  would  be  were  objective 
concerns  of  more  than  casual  importance  in  this  journal  of  introspec- 
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tion.  Moon-Calf  is  interesting  not  in  its  intellectual  but  in  its  emo- 
tional aspects,  and  the  emotion  is  more  lyric  than  dramatic.  Felix 
devours  experience  eagerly  but  without  misgiving  or  struggle;  and 
although  the  record  has  in  it  little  of  the  dynamic  interaction  of  char- 
acter with  character  or  with  circumstance,  it  unquestionably  has  in  it 
some  of  the  rapture  of  youth.  Readers  will  await  with  perhaps  the 
more  interest  the  development  of  a  firmer  substance  in  the  sequels  that 
are  evidently  to  follow.  — /.  B.  H. 

A  Philosophical  View  of  Reform.     By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Now 
first  printed  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 

In  1810  Shelley  was  expelled  from  Oxford  because  with  charac- 
teristic frankness  he  had  published  and  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  various 
colleges  his  tract  The  Necessity  for  Atheism.  The  University  seems 
to  be  in  the  way  of  doing  tardy  reparation  to  the  poet  by  now  printing 
for  the  first  time  his  Philosophical  View  of  Reform,  which  was  left  in 
manuscript  at  his  death  in  1822  and  came,  through  the  hands  of  Lady 
Shelley,  the  poet's  daughter-in-law,  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Stopford  Brooke,  to  whose  son-in-law  T.  W.  Rolleston  has  now  fallen 
the  task  of  editing  the  work. 

The  book,  a  volume  of  ninety-four  pages,  seven  by  nine  inches,  i? 
of  a  rather  inconvenient  shape  but  was  so  made,  I  imagine,  to  accom- 
modate an  original  drawing  by  Shelley,  left  on  the  cover  of  the  small 
note-book  in  which  the  View  was  written,  and  a  facsimile  page  of  his 
handwriting.     The  editing  is  excellent. 

The  manuscript  opens  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  proposed  work 
under  four  heads:  (1)  "Sentiment  of  the  Necessity  of  Change";  (2) 
"Practicability  and  Utility  of  Such  Change";  (3)  "State  of  Parties 
as  Regards  it";  (4)  Probable  Mode — Desirable  Mode."  But,  as  Mr. 
Rolleston  remarks,  the  outline  is  not  followed;  for  the  introductor}' 
chapter  is  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  rise  of  modern  despotism. 
Various  causes,  according  to  Shelley,  combined  to  fasten  a  political 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  on  Britain;  but  he  pins  his  faith  to  the 
principle  that  "The  Will  of  the  People  to  change  their  government 
is  an  acknowledged  right  in  the  Constitution  of  England."  He  finds 
further  that  in  the  history  of  political  thought,  both  British  and  foreign, 
this  principle  has  been  generalized  into  an  axiom  and  that  in  the 
United  States  and  in  France  revolutionary  movements  were  based  on 
the  doctrine. 

To  an  American,  Shelley's  opinion  of  the  American  system  of 
government  is  probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book.   He  finds 
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America  "sufficiently  remote  from  the  accuracy  of  ideal  excellence" 
but  "scarcely  less  remote  from  the  insolent  and  contaminating  tyrannies 
under  which,  with  some  limitation  of  the  terms  as  regards  England, 
Europe  groaned  at  the  period  of  the  successful  rebellion  of  America." 
He  states  that  the  American  Constitution  "acknowledges  the  progress 
of  htunan  improvement,  and  is  framed  under  the  limitation  of  the 
probability  of  more  simple  views  of  political  science  being  rendered 
applicable  to  himian  life.  There  is  a  law  by  which  the  constitution  is 
reser\'^ed  for  revision  every  ten  years,"  The  last  sentence  is,  of  course, 
an  error;  though  it  embodies  a  suggestion  made  to  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution  by  Thomas  Paine. 

The  American  Revolution  was  successful  and  the  example  set  by 
the  United  States  has  been  followed,  continues  Shelley,  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  South  America,  India,  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Meanwhile  in  England,  the  home  of  revolutionary  doctrine,  a 
political  crisis  has  also  arrived  and  the  general  demand  for  reform 
must  be  met  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  The  first  chapter  closes  with 
remarks  on  the  agitation  for  reform  found  in  the  writings  of  con- 
temporary- poets  and  philosophers,  whom  Shelley,  as  in  A  Defense  of 
Poetry,  describes  as  "the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world." 

Chapter  II,  the  longest  in  the  volume,  is  entitled  "On  the  Senti- 
ment of  the  Necessity  of  Change"  and  discusses  the  history  of  England 
from  1688  to  1822.  Shelley  finds  that  the  Whig  tyranny  fastened  on 
the  country  at  the  accession  of  William  III  has  become  intolerable; 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  subject  in  1822  to  two  aristocracies ; 
one,  the  ancient  land  holding  group ;  the  other  the  politicians  and 
capitalists  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  National  Debt.  As  a  result  "the  majority  of 
the  people  of  England  are  destitute  and  miserable,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed, 
ill-educated."  In  a  further  elucidation  of  the  condition  of  England, 
Shelley  asserts  that  the  people  are  fully  conscious  of  their  misery  "and 
that  they  are  impatient  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  cause  of  this  abject 
and  wretched  state."  He  then  continues :  "That  the  cause  of  this 
miser}-  is  the  unequal  distribution  which,  under  the  form  of  the  national 
debt,  has  been  surreptitiously  made  of  the  products  of  their  labour 
and  the  products  of  the  labour  of  their  ancestors ;  for  all  property  is 
the  produce  of  labour. 

"That  the  cause  of  that  cause  is  a  defect  in  the  government. 
"That  if  they  knew  nothing  of  their  condition,  but  believed  that 
all  they  endured  and  all  they  were  deprived  of  arose  from  the  unavoid- 
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able  conditions  of  human  life,  this  belief  being  an  error,  and  one  the 
endurance  of  which  enforces  an  injustice,  every  enlightened  and 
honourable  person,  whatever  may  be  the  imagined  interest  of  his 
peculiar  class,  ought  to  excite  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  to  the  temperate  but  irresistible  vindication  of  their 
rights." 

After  a  lengthy  attack  on  Malthus,  Shelley  proposes  five  "pre- 
liminaries to  Reform"  as  follows : 

"We  would  abolish  the  national  debt. 

"We  would  disband  the  standing  army. 

"We  would,  with  every  possible  regard  to  the  existing  rights  of 
the  holders,  aboHsh  sinecures. 

"We  would,  with  every  possible  regard  to  the  existing  interests  of 
the  holders,  abolish  tithes,  and  make  all  religions,  all  forms  of  opinion 
respecting  the  origin  and  government  of  the  Universe,  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 

"We  would  make  justice  cheap,  certain  and  speedy,  and  extend 
the  institution  of  juries  to  every  possible  occasion  of  jurisprudence." 

He  advocates  gradual  reform  of  the  parliamentary  franchise, 
remarking  that  if  immediate  universal  suffrage  is  to  be  had,  he  does 
not  "understand  why  those  reasoners  who  propose  at  any  price  an 
immediate  appeal  to  universal  suffrage,  because  it  is  that  which  it  is 
injustice  to  withhold,  do  not  insist,  on  the  same  ground,  on  the  immed- 
iate abolition,  for  instance,  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  the 
levelling  of  inordinate  wealth,  and  an  agrarian  distribution,  including 
the  parks  and  chases  of  the  rich,  of  the  uncultivated  districts  of  the 
country."  He  apparently  has  no  appreciation  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution nor  of  the  fact  that  the  new  manufacturing  capitalists  are 
preparing  for  reform. 

Chapter  HI  discusses  the  probable  means  of  reform,  and,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  Shelley  advocates  evolution  rather  than  revo- 
lution. He  maintains  that  in  all  likelihood  the  best  method  will  be 
to  reduce  gradually  and  on  a  regular  scale  the  property  qualifications 
for  the  franchise  and  to  transfer  the  seats  of  rotten  boroughs  to  the 
populous  new  cities  of  the  north  of  England.  He  deprecates  the  use 
of  force  with  possible  blood-shed  and  civil  war,  because  all  violence 
used  in  attempts  to  secure  spiritual  and  moral  ends  tends  to  cheapen 
human  life  and  the  power  and  reality  of  the  higher  human  gifts.  He 
curiously  objects  to  the  secret  ballot,  because  "It  withdraws  the  elector 
from  the  eye  of  his  country  and  his  neighbours,  and  permits  him  to 
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conceal  the  motives  of  his  vote,  which,  if  concealed,  cannot  but  be 
dishonourable."     *     *     * 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  means  suggested  do  not  secure  reform ; 
what  then?  Shelley  advocates  a  united  and  imiversal  refusal  to  pay 
taxes  levied  without  popular  consent  and  avers  that  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  governing  bodies  and  classes  to  their  senses  and 
to  produce  the  effect  desired.  He  asserts  that  in  the  long  run  English 
soldiers  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  used  to  coerce  fellow  English- 
men and  that  thus  governmental  use  of  force  will  be  in  vain.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  this  policy  is  the  indifference 
of  certain  quietists  in  England:  and  these,  he  holds,  must  be  waked 
up  by  determined  agitation.  "The  Spectre  of  Anarchy  is  not  a  real 
danger."    "The  last  resort  of  resistance  is  undoubtedly  insurrection." 

To  one  who  has  read  Shelley's  letters  and  prose  essays  as  well 
as  his  poetr\-,  there  is  not  much  that  is  essentially  new  in  A  Philo- 
sophical Review  of  Reform,  though  many  ideas,  phrased  anew,  furnish 
new  means  of  interpreting  the  poet's  general  views.  The  relative 
mildness  of  the  tone  of  the  book,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Mask 
of  Anarchy,  for  example,  indicates  that  Shelley's  attitude  toward 
social  conditions  in  the  England  of  his  day  was  becoming  less  emotional 
and  more  practical.  — A.  R.  B. 

Letters  of  Anton  Chekhov  to  His  Family  and  Friends.    Translated  by 
Constance  Gamett.     Macmillan. 

These  letters  reveal  a  personality  that  is  fresh,  engaging,  and 
lovable  from  the  first.  And  they  reveal  at  once  and  very  convincingly 
the  author  of  the  plays  and  tales.  Before  his  correspondents — the 
authors  Korolenko,  Tolstoy,  Grigorovitch,  Gorky ;  and  his  family ;  and 
various  actors  and  actresses ;  and  Suvorin,  his  publisher — he  displays 
the  same  panorama  of  an  active  and  intimate  personal  experience  that 
is  so  essentially  the  subject  matter  of  his  art.  There  is  philosophical 
and  critical  comment,  too;  but  more  expressive  than  these,  because 
more  impulsive,  are  the  vivid  descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  travel — 
"If  I  had  the  money,"  he  exclaims,  "I  should  fly  from  one  city  to 
another  endlessly" — and  the  flashing  comment  on  men  and  their  doings. 
Because  of  his  losing  fight  with  disease  the  realities  of  food  and  weather 
play  an  increasingly  important  part;  but  even  during  the  most  bitter 
years,  when  "Life  consisted  of  nothing  but  horrors,  squabbles  and 
trivialities  mixed  together,  or  alternating,"  he  still  keeps  faith  in  human 
nature  and  can  say,  "The  feeling  of  beauty  in  man  knows  no  bounds." 

A  many-sided  activity  keeps  him  at  all  times  healthily  objective. 
He  is  a  physician  and  writer  and  a  humanitarian  always.     He  helps 
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to  fight  famine  and  the  cholera,  he  helps  in  the  building  of  roads, 
libraries  and  schools ;  he  makes  alone  an  almost  impossible  trip  across 
Siberia,  in  the  days  before  the  railway,  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
prison  colony  of  Sahalin;  he  constantly  interrupts  his  literary  work 
to  minister  to  the  ailments  of  persons  often  no  more  ailing  than  him- 
self. It  is  true  that  he  feels  the  pinch,  is  always  short  of  time  and 
money.  "Money  is  as  scarce  as  cat's  tears,"  he  cries.  "I  need  money 
like  air  .  .  .  This  is  why  the  beginning  of  my  stories  is  very 
promising — the  middle  huddled  and  timid  and  the  end  is  like  fire- 
works." He  "cuts  the  throats"  of  his  characters  in  his  haste.  "I  do 
not  write  very  much,"  he  complains,  "not  more  than  two  or  three  short 
stories  weekly." 

When,  now  and  then,  he  suffers  a  loss  of  heart,  the  depression  is 
temporary.  "For  whom  and  what  do  I  write?"  he  asks  at  such  a 
moment.  He  for  a  time  even  begins  to  have  "fits  of  hating  people,"  and 
exclaims  that  men  and  women  are  not  worth  a  brass  farthing.  But  for 
the  most  part  his  criticism  of  human  nature  is  constructive,  the  healing 
touch  of  the  physician.  He  believes  in  "individual  people — science  is 
advancing,  social  self-consciousness  is  growing — in  spite  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  and  in  spite  of  everything."  He  tolerates  least  of  all 
"whining,  miserable  people,"  as  a  type  of  whom  he  created  his  Ivanov, 
who  was  to  be  the  last  word  upon  the  subject,  the  characteristic  sub- 
ject of  "all  Russian  novelists  and  playwrights."  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Nikolay  in  which  he  describes  the  conditions  that  must  be 
satisfied  by  cultured  people,  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  humanity, 
common-sense,  and  self-respect  which  appears  as  a  motif  in  all  his 
work.  Cultured  people  have  respect  for  human  personality,  their  own 
and  other  people's,  and  have  sympathy  "not  for  beggars  and  cats 
alone."  And  certainly  they  do  not,  like  Brother  Nikolay,  "disparage 
themselves  to  arouse  compassion.  They  do  not  play  upon  the  strings 
of  other  people's  hearts  so  that  they  may  sigh  and  make  much  of  them. 
They  do  not  say,  'I  am  misunderstood,'  or  'I  have  become  second-rate,' 
because  all  this  is  striving  after  cheap  effect,  is  vulgar,  stale  and  false. 
.  .  ."  (There  are  other  kinds  of  sentimentality,  too,  that  he  avoids: 
"The  Red  Sea  is  depressing;  I  felt  touched  as  I  gazed  at  Sinai,"  serves 
to  describe  his  journey  home  from  Ceylon ;  at  Paris  he  sighs,  "Yes, 
the  Eiffel  Tower  is  very  high" ;  and  at  Venice  he  observes  that  the 
house  where  Desdemona  used  to  live  is  to  let.  One  recalls  Butler's 
Ernest  Pontifex,  who  went  up  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  .saw  the  dogs. 

H  there  is  anything  of  the  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire  in  Anton  Chek- 
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hov  it  has  been  carefully  deleted  from  these  letters.  He  does  not  take 
easily  to  generalization  ;  he  refuses  to  be  classified.  "I  am  not  a  Liberal," 
he  explains,  "not  a  Conservative.  I  hate  lying  and  violence  in  all  their 
forms — the  most  absolute  freedom,  freedom  from  force  and  from 
fraud  in  whatever  form  the  two  latter  may  be  expressed,  that  is  the 
programme  I  would  hold  to  if  I  were  a  great  artist."  W.  G. 


Main  Street.    By  Sinclair  Lewis.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 

The  western  country  town  is  a  great  American  institution,  as  dis- 
tinctive and  native  as  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  or  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  But  like  other  familiar  things  it  was  long  regarded  as  too  homely 
to  inspire  literature.  It  was  neither  heroic  nor  picturesque ;  it  fitted 
the  grand  manner  as  little  as  a  pair  of  overalls.  And  so  long  as  our 
literature  followed  the  New  England  tradition,  and  aspired  to  the  grand 
manner,  the  Gopher  Prairies  stood  no  chance  against  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts. Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  however,  it  began  to  come  into 
its  own.  William  Allen  White,  Ed  Howe  and  Booth  Tarkington  dis- 
covered the  romance  of  the  country  town,  and  our  literature  awoke 
to  a  new  sense  of  its  significance.  Here  was  the  living  heart  of  America, 
sound  and  clean  and  wholesome.  We  might  well  despair  of  the  cities 
with  their  hordes  of  foreigners  breeding  labor  troubles,  their  trusts  and 
graft  and  boss  rule;  but  the  coimtry  town  could  be  counted  on  to  pre- 
serve our  traditional  Americanism,  with  its  pioneer  virility  and  manly 
independence,  its  honest  human  interests  and  simple  neighborliness. 
In  the  Gopher  Prairies,  so  unattractive  to  the  Pullman  car  critic,  that 
sprawl  by  the  hundreds  over  the  broad  back  of  the  continent,  with 
their  rich  hinterland  of  farms,  goes  on  the  great  national  business  of 
production  and  consumption,  unconcerned  by  fads  and  theories,  busy 
with  reality.  And  from  these  same  Gopher  Prairies  have  come  the 
men  who  are  making  and  ruling  America — business  men,  poets,  novel- 
ists, lawyers,  teachers — the  strong  fibre  of  our  national  life,  the  solid 
hope  of  the  future.  Mr.  White's  Emporia  and  New  York  is  the  classic 
of  this  first  interpretation  of  Gopher  Prairie;  a  study  that  is  idyllic  in 
its  delineation  of  the  town  that  borrows  the  neighborhood  cut  glass  to 
impress  a  notable  guest  from  New  York,  that  knows  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  on  every  roof-tree,  and  that  when  some  respected  citizen 
passes  from  this  heaven  on  earth  to  that  other  heaven,  quits  business 
for  an  hour  and  gathers  to  show  its  respect,  crowding  the  parlor  and 
front  porch,  overflowing  upon  the  geranium  beds  and  breaking  down 
the  cannas. 
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And  now  comes  the  rebel  Sinclair  Lewis,  with  his  searching  realism, 
to  dissipate  this  comfortable  idealism,  and  disturb  the  complacency  of 
Gopher  Prairie.  Main  Street  is  an  immensely  stimulating  and  provo- 
cative book.  It  overlooks  nothing  and  finds  little  that  is  good.  It  is 
an  unterrified  and  insistent  "/'accuser  It  analyzes  the  "cut  glass 
crowd"  and  reveals  the  "Jolly  Seventeen"  as  a  group  of  gossipy,  insipid, 
card-playing,  nervous  women,  with  little  taste,  no  intellectual  interests, 
a  mixture  of  fat  and  lean  commonplace.  It  considers  the  overalls  and 
finds  them  to  be  symbolic  of  quite  other  things  than  "honest  toil." 
The  main  spring  of  Gopher  Prairie,  according  to  this  enfant  terrible, 
is  small  business.  The  town  exists  solely  as  a  parasite  on  the  pro- 
ducing farm.  It  is  a  county  seat,  but  it  is  not  an  honest  market-place. 
It  handles  the  farmer's  crops  on  commission  and  sells  him  tools  and 
groceries  and  shoes  at  a  stiff  profit.  And  in  return  for  this  unblushing 
exploitation  it  takes  upon  itself  to  regulate  the  farmer's  business  and 
politics.  The  town  paper  tells  the  farmer  how  to  vote ;  the  town  lawyer 
goes  to  the  legislature  to  make  laws  for  him;  the  town  preacher  ex- 
plains the  morals  of  good  farmers — how  he  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  that  may  hurt  Gopher  Prairie ;  the  town  merchant  sells 
him  patriotism  with  a  plow ;  and  the  town  banker  protects  that  pat- 
riotism with  an  8%  mortgage.  Gopher  Prairie  is  naked,  complacent 
middleman.  It  takes  its  toll  and  regards  its  victims  with  good-natured 
contempt.  The  farmers  are  "boobs"  in  its  opinion — hayseeds  who  exist 
to  be  exploited.  If  they  were  not,  would  they  permit  the  town  to 
exploit  them?  Would  they  not  take  into  their  own  hands  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling? 

The  paternal  concern  for  the  farmer's  well-being  is  touching.  The 
two  great  heresies  from  which  it  would  protect  him  are  the  mail-order 
houses — which  rob  the  town  merchant  of  his  legitimate  profits  and  pay 
no  taxes,  and  organizations  like  the  Nonpartisan  League,  which  stir 
up  agrarian  discontent  at  the  existing  happy  arrangement  whereby  the 
townsman  drives  a  Cadillac  and  the  farmer  a  I'livver.  To  protect 
the  ignorant  farmer  from  such  heresies,  every  weapon  is  legitimate, 
and  respectable  Sunday  citizens  do  not  scruple  to  use  any  means  to 
"get"  the  half-baked  socialists  and  pro-German  agitators.  As  a  small 
middleman  the  town  is  only  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  big  business ;  it 
takes  its  views  and  its  cues  from  the  city.  The  Gopher  Prairie  Weekly 
Dauntless  gets  its  boiler-plate  insides  from  Minneapolis,  where  a  girl 
sten(jgra[)her  mingles  denunciations  of  socialism  with  advice  on  feeding 
hogs,  to  send  out  to  the  farmers.  Like  the  big  men  of  the  cities,  the 
town  merchant  has  his  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  like  them  he  is  a  tory 
from  whom  no  liberal  ideas  may  be  expected. 
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"Large  experiments  in  politics  and  co-operative  distribution,  ven- 
tures requiring  knowledge,  courage,  and  imagination,  do  originate  in 
the  West  and  Middlevvest,  but  they  are  not  of  the  towns,  they  are  of 
the  farmers.  If  these  heresies  are  supported  by  the  townsmen  it  is 
only  by  occasional  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  the  labor  unions,  cmd 
workmen  like  Miles  Bjorstam,  who  are  pimished  by  being  mocked  as 
'cranks,'  as  'half-baked  parlor  socialists.'  The  editor  and  the  rector 
preach  at  them.  The  cloud  of  serene  ignorance  submerges  them  in 
unhappiness  and  futility."     (266.) 

The  accusation  goes  farther.  As  a  ramshackle  middleman's  town 
Gopher  Prairie  is  unspeakably  ugly  in  its  crude  utilitarianism.  It  is 
a  jumble  of  the  shoddy  and  mean  with  spots  of  vamishy  pretentious- 
ness. It  is  without  ideas ;  it  wallows  in  the  personal ;  it  is  prurient, 
salacious,  mean,  and  its  highest  interest  is  in  petty  scandal.  The  vision 
that  quickens  its  enterprise  is  of  inmmierable  other  Main  Streets, 
stretching  endlessly  across  the  countr}-;  like  it  smugly  complacent, 
ignorantly  provincial.  What  irony  Sinclair  Lewis  has  put  into  his 
analysis ! 

"Main  Street  is  the  climax  of  civilization.  That  this  Ford  car 
might  stand  in  front  of  the  Bon  Ton  Store,  Hannibal  invaded  Rome 
and  Erasmus  wrote  in  Oxford  cloisters.  What  Ole  Jenson  the  grocer 
says  to  Ezra  Stowbody  the  banker  is  the  new  law  for  London,  Prague, 
and  the  unprofitable  isles  of  the  sea;  whatsoever  Ezra  does  not  know 
or  sanction,  that  thing  is  heresy,  worthless  for  knowing  and  wicked 
to  consider.  .  .  .  Such  is  our  comfortable  tradition  and  sure  faith. 
Would  he  not  betray  himself  an  alien  cynic  who  should  otherwise  por- 
tray Main  Street,  or  distress  the  citizens  by  speculating  whether  there 
may  not  be  other  faiths?" 

Many  will  doubtless  quarrel  with  the  conclusions  of  Main  Street, 
but  few  will  quarrel  with  the  technique.  The  book  is  an  analysis  and 
not  a  problem.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  thesis  it  is  implied  and  not 
elaborated.  No  "isms"  clutter  the  movement,  although  some  peep  out 
between  the  lines.  The  realism  is  far  more  convincing  than  the  reaHsm 
of  earlier  Zolaesque  books  like  Norris's  Octopus,  where  the  characters 
are  submerged  by  the  background.  Carol  Kennicott  is  a  triumph  of 
character  analysis,  she  is  already  one  of  the  notable  characters  in 
American  fiction.  Her  ineffective  protest  is  her  most  convincing  quality. 
She  is  a  nervous  bundle  of  inchoate  rebellions,  caught  and  squeezed  in 
the  vise  of  Main  Street.  She  develops  no  clear  philosophy ;  she  is  only 
a  vague  dissatisfaction,  the  more  irritating  because  it  refuses  to  clarify 
itself.     She  is  eager  to  do  anything   that    will    make    Gopher    Prairie 
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a  more  civilized  place;  but  what  can  she  do  when  Gopher  Prairie 
regards  itself  as  the  last  word  in  civilization?  She  does  not  quite  love 
her  husband — the  Will  Kennicott  who  might  have  stepped  out  of  Tark- 
ington  or  White's  Emporia  and  New  York;  yet  she  likes  him  too  much 
to  leave  him.  And  so  after  many  an  ineffectual  struggle  she  abandons 
her  own  advice,  "Young  man  go  East  and  grow  up  with  the  revolu- 
tion," and  returns  to  Main  Street,  her  only  defense  against  its  com- 
placent tyranny,  an  "unembittered  laughter"  that  will  scarcely  increase 
her  popularity. 

After  one  puts  the  book  aside  the  deeper  significance  slowly  emerges. 
Carol  and  Will  Kennicott  are  twin  tendencies  of  present  day  America. 
Carol  represents  the  generous  idealism  that  has  drunk  of  the  effervesc- 
ing cup  of  European  liberalisms,  and  is  ardent  to  apply  its  programme 
to  an  ignorant  and  complacent  bourgeoisie;  Will  represents  the  solid, 
practical  America  that  is  too  busy  making  its  pile  to  understand  or 
care.  If  these  two  could  understand  each  other,  if  they  could  really 
work  together,  the  outlook  for  a  more  civilized  Gopher  Prairie  would 
not  be  so  disheartening.  How  much  likelihood  there  is  of  such  under- 
standing, is  revealed  in  the  passage  between  Carol  and  Will  with  which 
the  book  ends : 

"But  I  have  won  in  this:  I've  never  excused  my  failures  by  sneer- 
ing at  my  aspirations,  by  pretending  to  have  gone  beyond  them.  I  do 
not  admit  that  Main  Street  is  as  beautiful  as  it  should  be!  I  do  not 
admit  that  Gopher  Prairie  is  greater  or  more  generous  than  Europe! 
I  do  not  admit  that  dish- washing  is  enough  to  satisfy  all  women!  I 
may  not  have  fought  the  good  fight,  but  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

"Sure.  You  bet  you  have,"  said  Kennicott.  "Well,  good  night. 
Sort  of  feels  to  me  like  it  might  snow  tomorrow.  Have  to  be  thinking 
about  putting  up  the  storm-windows  pretty  soon.  Say,  did  you  notice 
whether  the  girl  put  that  screw-driver  back?"  — V.  L.  P. 


Seen  and  Unseen.     P>y  Yone  Noguchi.    Orientalia,  New  York. 

This  collection  of  poems  was  first  published  in  1897,  in  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  by  Gelett  Burgess  and  Porter  Garnett.  The  present  volume 
includes  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition,  by  Gelett  Burgess,  and  a 
new  introduction  by  the  author. 

'j'hc  poems  were  written  when  Yone  Noguchi  was  a  very  young 
man  living  with  Joa(|uin  Miller  at  the  "Heights"  near  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  significant  for  more  than  one  reason.  T'irst,  because 
the\  represent  the  earliest  searchings  for  poetic  expression  in  a  foreign 
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tongue  on  the  part  of  a  truthful  and  highly  sensitive  artist.  Again, 
because  they  anticipate  by  several  years,  and  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  various  "schools"  of  poetr}-,  among  these  the  imagist  group. 
It  is  an  astonishing  thing  to  discover  methods  and  effects  which  we 
consider  an  outgrowth  of  the  past  decade  to  have  been  in  use  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  to  have  been  employed  by  a  modest 
Japanese  boy  who  at  the  time  was  unknown  save  to  a  few  appreciative 
friends  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  any  evaluation  of  the  poems  them- 
selves in  a  brief  review.  Even  many  words  would  fail  to  convey  to 
the  reader  any  proper  idea  of  their  content  or  style.  They  are  fragile, 
filled  with  a  strange  and  beautiful  subjectivity  which  defies  analysis, 
and  above  all,  they  are  fresh  and  spontaneous.  The  humility  of  the 
young  poet  is  shown  by  the  sub-title  to  the  volume,  which  reads : 
Monologues  of  a  Homeless  Snail.  Noguchi  was  moving  in  a  world 
which  stirred  his  soul  to  its  depths,  and  as  he  lay  out  under  the  starn,' 
California  sky  with  the  great  redwoods  swaying  their  arms  above  him, 
or  in  the  cabin,  with  the  soft  rain  sounding  on  the  roof,  his  spirit 
groped  its  way  into  marvellous  regions,  where  it  found  some  truths 
of  the  universe.  — G.  H. 

The  Poems  of  Henry  Hotvard  Earl  of  Surrey.  Edited  by  Frederick 
M.  Padelford.  University  of  Washington  Publications,  University 
of  Washington  Press. 

The  University  of  Washington  inaugurates  its  Publications  in 
Language  and  Literature  with  the  volume  entitled  The  Poems  of  Henry 
Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  edited  by  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Padelford. 

The  editor  had  prepared  himself  for  the  care  of  this  definitive 
edition  by  earlier  studies  on  the  manuscripts  of  Surrey,  on  the  relations 
of  the  1812  and  1815  editions  of  his  poems,  and  by  the  publication  of 
his  volume  Early  Sixteenth  Century  Lyrics  in  D.  C.  Heath's  Belles 
Lettres  Series,  1907. 

x\side  from  furnishing  the  general  public  and  the  scholarly  world 
with  an  accurate  text  of  Surrey's  lyrics  and  a  satisfactory  Apparatus 
Criticus,  this  work  has  two  distinctive  features. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  attractive  form  in  which  the  introductory 
account  of  the  life  of  Surrey  is  cast.  Dr.  Padelford  conceives  of  the 
biography  as  an  "impressive"  tragedy  to  which  the  lyrics  are  a  poetic 
accompaniment.  The  point  is  certainly  well  made  and  raises  a  wish 
that  Sackville  and  his  associates  who  planned  The  Mirror  for  Magis- 
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trates  had   been   free  and  had   felt  inclined  to  include  the  story  of 
Surrey's  life  in  their  work. 

The  second  outstanding  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  careful 
study  of  Surrey's  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the 
Aeneid,  which  with  text  and  annotation  occupies  nearly  half  of  the 
book.  The  editor  has  been  fortunate  in  having  at  his  disposal,  through 
the  studies  of  Miss  Gladys  D.  Willcock,  collations  of  Day's  1554  edition 
of  the  fourth  book  with  the  manuscript  version  Hargrave  205  and  has 
thus  been  able  to  show  the  quality  of  the  version  in  Tottel's  edition  of 
1557  and  the  relations  of  Surrey's  translations  with  certain  French  and 
Italian  renderings  and  with  the  Scotch  translation  of  Bishop  Gawin 
Douglas.  —A.  R.  B. 


Thought  and  Expression  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Two  volumes.    By 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Under  a  fresh  title,  this  book  presents  a  summary  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England.  It 
aims  to  trace  the  humanistic  and  reformator}'  movements  to  their 
matured  expression  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
It  accomplishes  this  purpose  for  those  phases  of  the  movements  that 
appeal  to  the  author,  but  one  is  inclined  to  feel  that  he  is  blind  to  cer- 
tain important  aspects.  Thus  the  book  gives  no  hint  of  the  political 
and  social  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  expressed  itself 
with  such  stubbornness,  or  of  the  sturdy  literature  of  the  people.  Nor 
is  any  attention  given  to  the  literature  of  manners  and  customs,  of 
sports,  of  travels  and  voyages  or  even  to  so  noteworthy  a  biography 
as  that  of  Cellini.  As  the  book  leaves  so  much  thought  and  expression 
out  of  account,  the  title  is  a  misnomer.  One  may  also  question  the 
sense  of  values  which  assigns  183  pages  of  the  chapter  on  England  to 
the  religious  controversy,  and  only  84  to  the  literature.  The  student 
of  this  period  will  find  little  that  is  fresh,  as  the  writer  follows  tradi- 
tional interpretation,  but  he  will  find  the  established  conclusions  of 
scholars  re-expressed  in  excellent  English.  — F.  M.  P. 


,\   (inldcn  Age  of  Authors.     By  William  W.  Ellsworth.     Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company. 

A  record  of  the  men  and  of  the  life  which  gathered  about  the 
Century  Company,  from  the  late  '70s  until  1915  when  Mr.  Ellsworth 
retired.    This  book,  which  is  frankly  informal,  tells  the  reader  more  of 
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American  men  of  letters  and  of  the  intellectual  life  of  New  York  during 
this  period,  than  any  more  solemn  tome  possibly  could. 

To  rename  the  people  of  whom  Mr.  Ellsworth  writes  would  be 
to  recoimt  most  of  the  important  men  of  letters  of  the  period,  most  of 
the  artists,  and  some  men  of  whom  the  public  knows  little.  To  these 
last  we  are  indebted  for  a  share  in  creating  the  publishing  house  in 
whose  congenial  atmosphere  the  others  found  expression. 

The  most  striking  illustration  is  Alexander  Drake,  who  was  head 
of  the  Art  Department  from  its  beginning  to  his  death.  It  was  under 
Drake's  direction,  and  through  his  discriminating  and  sensitive  taste 
that  the  fine  group  of  wood  engravers  were  drawn  together  to  interpret 
for  America  the  art  of  Europe  and  to  have  free  scope  for  their  genius. 

The  sense  of  friendliness,  gaiety  and  sincerity  in  the  relations 
between  people  who  belonged,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  Centura's 
circle  is  of  itself  a  reason  for  reading  this  book.  In  a  world  that  rings 
with  the  clangor  of  antagonisms  and  the  clash  of  material  interests, 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  thoughtful  men  to  read  of  a  great  business 
house  so  conducted  that  one  of  its  business  managers  could  write  this 
book  after  nearly  forty  years  of  continuous  service.        — /.  E.  P. 


BRIEFER  MENTION 

Current  Social  and  Industrial  Forces.  Edited  by  Lionel  D.  Edie. 
Introduction  by  James  Harv^ey  Robinson.  Boni  and  Liveright. 
This  anthologv'  is  addressed  to  "every  wide  awake  American  who 
is  interested  in  his  own  fortune  and  America's  future."  Selections 
from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Norman  Angell,  John  Dewey, 
Harold  J.  Laski,  Graham  Wallas,  Arthur  Henderson,  Bertrand 
Russell,  Thorstein  Veblen  are  arranged  under  such  suggestive 
headings  as :  Forces  of  Disturbance ;  Potentialities  of  Production ; 
The  Price  System ;  The  Direction  of  Industry ;  The  Funds  of  Re- 
organization. ...  In  the  words  of  the  introduction  it  "does 
not  attempt  to  prove  anjlhing  or  defend  anything,  except  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  pass  in  which  humanity  finds  itself 
with  the  hope  that  with  new  knowledge  and  fuller  understanding 
our  policies  of  reform  may  be  more  prompt  and  less  bungling  and 
expensive  than  they  might  otherwise  be."  If  an  antholog}-  in  this 
field  can  accomplish  such  a  purpose,  this  one  is  adequate  in  its 
kind. 

Potterism.  By  Rose  Macauley.  Boni  and  Liveright.  A  novel  dedi- 
cated to  "the  unsentimental  precisians  in  thought,  who  have,  on 
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this  confused,  inaccurate,  and  unemotional  planet,  no  fit  habita- 
tion." It  is  probably  true,  and  if  true  fortunate,  that  most  of  us, 
though  Potterites,  will  cheerfully  read  this  spirited  satire  on  our 
weaknesses.  The  attack  is  admirably  trenchant,  the  method  of 
narration  novel,  the  superiorities  healthily  unashamed.  That  the 
reader  can  scarcely  believe  in  the  human  reality,  of  "unsentimental 
precisians"  matters  little.  Pptterism  is  too  clever  a  book  to  be 
either  a  very  good  novel  or  a  very  bad  one. 

Taxation  in  the  New  State.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Howe.  The  book  is  described  as  "a  constructive  program  for  the 
reform  of  Taxation  without  injurious  effects  on  industry  and 
livelihood."  It  considers  all  the  modern  forms  of  taxation.  A 
first  part  sets  out  the  principles  and  policies  of  a  reformed  taxa- 
tion in  their  general  bearings,  including  particularly  a  careful 
analysis  of  "ability  to  bear" ;  a  second  "treats  of  the  financial 
emergency  in  which  the  State  must  find  itself  as  soon  as  the  war- 
borrowing  ceases  and  annual  expenditures  must  be  met  out  of 
annual  revenue."  A  compact  analysis  in  untechnical  language  by 
an  authority.     Review  later. 

The  Passing  of  The  New  Freedom.  By  James  M.  Beck.  George  H. 
Doran  Company.  The  book  contains  two  satirical  dialogues  pre- 
senting Woodrow  Wilson  at  Paris,  and  two  chapters  in  which  the 
"old"  and  the  "new"  freedom  are  discussed.  The  writer  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  insisting  upon  "facts"  rather  than  "visions,"  and  to 
be  revealing  the  Wilsonian  egoism  in  the  toils  of  the  shrewd  policy 
of  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau.  One  of  the  dialogues  was 
originally  published  in  the  North  American  Review.  The  book  will 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  sympathetic  with  the  author's  point 
of  view. 

The  Frontier  of  Control.  By  Carter  L.  Goodrich.  Harcourt,  Brace 
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rich's book.     But  a   reasonable  consideration  of  these  large  and 
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if  he  is  not,  he  may  at  least  enjoy  an  hour's  intimacy  with  that 
gentlest  of  idiosyncrats,  a  bibliophilist. 
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A  EUROPEAN  VIEW  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON 
(Continued  from  page  451) 

I  have  written  frankly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  not  in  order  to  impute 
blame  (as  a  British  citizen  I  keep  my  blame  for  my  own  politicians  who, 
in  this  case  at  least,  deserve  it  more)  but  in  order  to  point  the  moral  of 
this  phase  of  world  history  and  personal  experience. 

What  is  the  moral  ?  Not  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  man,  failed  the 
world  in  its  hour  of  need,  but  that  a  world  of  small  men  expected  of  him, 
more  than  any  one  man,  than  any  one  superman  even,  could  do.  Bereft 
of  leadership,  Europe  set  all  her  hopes  on  him.  It  expected  of  him  alike 
the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  and  the  skill  of  an  Odysseus  in  steering 
through  the  reefs  of  diplomacy.  It  was  not  what  he  failed  to  give  us — 
for  after  all  he  gave  much — but  what  we  felt  impelled  to  ask  of  him 
that  forms  the  tragedy.  If  by  a  miracle  or  a  tour  de  force  he  had  won 
through  at  Paris,  the  world,  plastic  though  it  was,  would  still  have  lacked 
the  courage,  the  imagination,  the  good  sense,  and  above  all  the  know- 
ledge, to  follow  up  his  victory.  He  was  not  a  statesman  formed  to 
remould  the  world  in  this  generation,  but  a  teacher  powerful  to  instruct 
men's  minds  for  the  next.  He  was  a  prophet  cr>'ing  in  the  wilderness — 
our  wilderness.  When  we,  by  our  own  labours,  have  caused  it  to  blos- 
som again,  his  state  papers  will  be  taken  from  their  pigeonholes  and 
his  prophecies  pondered  once  again.  In  a  world  that  has  learned  how  to 
make  its  resources  available,  without  acrimony,  to  all  its  peoples, 
"equality  of  trade  conditions"  will  no  longer  be  a  laughing  stock  of  the 
chancelleries  but  a  commonplace  on  the  lips  and  in  the  lives  of  ordinar>' 
men.  And  when  the  preventable  causes,  not  only  of  war  but  of  disease 
and  other  obscurer  maladies  incidental  to  modem  civilization,  form  sub- 
jects of  study  and  regulation  by  a  body  of  international  public  servants 
whose  worth  the  world  both  knows  and  understands,  it  will  not  seem  so 
paradoxical  to  have  spoken  of  making  this  small  earth  of  ours  "a  secure 
and  fit  place  to  live  in"  for  the  "silent  mass  of  mankind  everywhere"  of 
whom  Woodrow  Wilson  essayed  to  be  the  interpreter. 

For  in  truth  it  was  not  Woodrow  Wilson  the  statesman  who  failed 
but  statesmanship  as  a  whole.  The  problems  of  the  world  in  1918  had 
outpaced  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  rulers.  In  the  last  two  years 
they  have  sorrowfully  discovered  their  limitations.  This  can  neither 
change  the  human  heart  nor  alter  the  laws  of  political  economy.  In  the 
generation  upon  which  we  have  entered,  with  the  world  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  wounds  of  war,  no  sensational  political  achievement  can 
be  looked  for.  It  will  be  an  age  of  slow  material  recuperation ;  yet  also 
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assuredly,  of  spiritual  upheaval  and  transformation.  It  took  Europe  a 
generation  or  more  to  digest  the  lessons  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
may  take  the  world  as  long,  even  with  myriads  of  men  who  have  looked 
death  in  the  face,  to  leaven  its  thought,  to  draw  out  the  deep  wisdom 
which  the  experience  of  the  war-years  stored  up  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 
But  whether  the  inner  change  be  swift  or  slow,  whether  civilization  as 
we  know  it  stands  the  strain  of  a  new  onset  of  ideas  or  crumbles  away 
to  make  room  for  something  simpler  and  more  stable  and  truer  to  the 
heart  of  life,  Woodrow  Wilson  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  Voice 
who  woke  the  multitude  from  its  complacent  slumbers  and  pointed  the 
way  to  the  Promised  Land.  He  who  stood  on  Pisgah  was  not  fated  to 
cross  Jordan.  To  each  man,  to  each  generation,  its  own  allotted  task. 
Let  us,  Joshuas  of  a  less  stirring  age,  take  up  his  burden  where  he 
dropped  it  and  strive  to  meet  Hfe's  evening  with  as  calm  a  Spirit  as  the 
veteran  who  tottered  out  of  the  White  House  on  March  4. 


